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INTRODUCTION 


By CYRIL NORWOOD, M.A., D.Litt. 

Headmaster of Harrow 

T he disillusioned Preacher at the end of his short 
treatise took occasion to tell subsequent generations 
that of making many books there is no end ; and 
much study is a weariness to the flesh/’ It is clear that 
he wrote before the days of encyclopedias and at a time 
when man might still strive to read all the books that 
had been written, and to hold in his head the sum of 
all human knowledge. Probably no one has been able 
to make this claim since the day of the elder Pliny, or 
more probably Aristotle, and it is to be noticed that 
both tnese men alomst instinctively became pioneers of 
the encyclopedia, and attempted to bring all knowle<^ 
within the compass of a written book. Certmnly of making 
encyclopedias there has been no end in all the leading 
countries of the world ; they have tended to grow big^ 
and bigger and to appear more and more freque^y. 
They attempt to give what is nothing less than a cross* 
section of all knowledge at any given moment, and 
knowledge is advancing rapidly on a nundred frontiers all 
the time. Hence a new encyclopedia can never lack proper 
excuse. Size is not everything and it is better to be up 
to date than to be exhaustive. There is, for instance, a 
Chinese encyclopedia in over five thousand volumes which 
has held the record for bulk for three centuries, but it 
would be surprising if the copy in the British Museum is 
frequently consults. 

The British Encycloj^dia has ^uired the services of 
more than one hundred contributors, each of them 
authorities in their own subjects, to carry the work 
tlurough to completion. And here is the result, five milliop 
words set out m a dozen volumes, claiming to be, as it 
is, the most modem of all the encyclopedias. 

9 



10 INTRODUCTION 

We live in an age of increasing momentum, when more 
than ever before time is valuaHe, and we wish to find 
out quickly and accurately whatever it is that we may 
want to know. For the great majority of modem men 
and women there are four definite characteristics which a 
rock of reference such as this should display : it should 
be accurate ; it should be terse ; it should be up to date ; 
and it should be in a form which can be readily used. 
To all these tests The British Encyclopedia can challenge 
examination with confidence. 

It is impossible within the scope of a brief introduction 
to submit to a full and imparti^ test the accuracy of a 
great encyclopedia, and the evidence of its exactness lies 
m the names of the scholars who have co-operated to 
bring it abreast of modem knowledge. The proof of that 
particular pudding must lie in the eating, but it has, at 
any rate, been prepared with skill. The next requirement 
of the busy worker is that the articles should be terse ; 
he knows too well the sense of finding himself adrift in a 
slowly spreading pond of prolixity, in which there are 
for hmi no landmarks, or so many that he cannot find the 
particular one which he earnestly i*equires. In this book 
the writers go straight for the leading facts, and put them 
down clearly. One finds, for instance, under the heading 
of a person or a place, perhaps twenty salient pieces of 
information stated in fift^n lines, which in nine cases out 
of ten will give to the inquirer all that he wants. But 
in more important topics, ii he wants more, he finds that 
a useful bibliographv is added so that he knows to what 
further works of reference he can turn. And in a large 
number of instances he will find graphic methods employed, 
maps, diagrams, plans and pictures, so that by a glance 
of the eye he can follow the meaning of the text. 

It is a work which is capable of being quickly ^d 
easily used. Twelve volumes do not take up an impossible 
space upon any one’s shelves, and when you take down the 
appropriate part, you open upon pages which are very 
clearly print^, in shewrt lines, well set out in double 
columns, so that they both pleasant and easy to read. 
These may seem to wrae to be trivial details, but they 
are in reality highly important, as every one Imows who 
has in his daily work frequent occasion to turn over the 
pages of a work of reference. This is emphatically a 
convenient work. 
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If a person is in the habit of using an enc^dopedia he 
will nera no words to persuade him of its utility. But if 
he is not, then, whether he is a professional man, or a 
business man, or a man of leisure, he cannot do better 
than use such a book as this, and form the habit. There is 
probably abroad to-day as much loose thinking and as 
much vague statements as ever before. How many are 
content to say such things as “ I believe that it has some- 
thing to do with that,” or “ 1 fancy he was a man who 
lived round about so-and-so,” and to leave their impres- 
sions imcorrected and valueless. Dr. Johnson once wrote 
of the Englishmen of his day, “ Some men relate what 
they think as what they know : some men of confused 
memories and habitual inaccuracy ascribe to one man 
what belongs to another : and some talk on without 
thought or care.” 

He would see no reason to be any less severe if he were alive 
to-day. The most valuable function of the encyclopedia 
is that it offers to all sorts of people the readiest means of 
classifying their impressions and of finding out what the 
facts really are. It is a very useful thing to get into the 
habit of saying “ Let us see what the encydopedia has 
to say about it ! ” 

An encyclopedia is again a very profitable possession in 
any house where there are plenty of young people of an 
inquiring mind. It is not merely that chfldren get into 
the habit of looking up their facts, and deriving them 
from an authoritative source. They also get into tne way 
of browsing about an encyclopedia, ana that is by no 
means a waste of time. They not only gather a great deal 
of knowledge without realising it (and there is, amr no 
such thing as quite modem knowledge), but they also often 
come upon matters which rouse their interest, and make 
in them the desire to know more. There have been plenty 
of cases in which a life’s interest, or a life’s career, has 
started from what was originally little more tluui a chance 
scmtiny of the pages of an encydopedia. 

Again, most of us in these da^ are specialists, and 
often we are quite narrow specialists. If we have not 
the habit of reading, we are v^ apt to slip into the 
way of thinking that our own little patch of knowledge 
is all that supremely matters. We grow unsympathew^ 
and in proportion as we do that we become unintelligent. 
No one can turn over the pages of such a work as this 
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without having cause to reflect in his own mind on the 
enormous numoer of things which he does not know, and 
if he reads further, on the interesting character of many 
subjects of which he has only a shadowy impression. 
Not the least use of an encyclopedia is to give breadth 
of interest, and to drive home the salutary lesson of how 
infinitesimal is the part in the sum of human knowledge 
which is in the possession, and at the command, of one 
individual mind to-day. 

All these utilities and opportunities can partly be said 
to be open to the owners of The British Encyclopedia ; it 
is a work of which the producers may be proud. If I 
might quote Dr. Johnson again, it will be because one of 
his answers to Boswell fits here very aptly. Boswell had 
said to the great man that when he started his dictionary 
he did not know what he was undertaking. He received 
the crushing reply, “ Yes, sir, I knew very well what I 
was undertaking, and saw well how to do it, and have 
done it very well.” So, too, but for their modesty, might 
boast the editors of this work. 



EDITORS’ PREFACE 


I N planning The British Encyclopedia the Editors have 
borne in mind throughout the needs of the present 
day, when two factors are called for in the search for 
information. Knowledge must be sound, and at the same 
time it must be as fml as is compatible with the short 
time often available for its perusal and assimilation. Five 
million words of such information have been ^thered 
together from the accumulated knowledge of weU over a 
hundred experts in various walks of life, work and scholar- 
ship, and this information has been checked with especial 
reference to facts and statistics. Every effort has been 
made to ensure that the whole is thoroughly up to date. 

To use such an encyclopedia needs thought and system. 
The casual turning up of a wanted fact is often the most 
frequent need of the busy man or woman, but there is 
much more to be extracted from the pages of The British 
Encyclopedia, It gives its information in such an ex- 
haustive way, and its matter has been so arranged within 
the individual articles that by means of cross-reference 
and the reading-up of associate entries the work may be 
used as a text Dook on almost any subject. 

To take the instance of English Literature : first the 
general article is studied, and a list made of the salient 
features of the various periods and divisions. Another 
list of the writers who helped to build for us this heritage 
of joy, profit and culture might then be made and each 
writer studied through the entry that bears his name. 
Thus a continuous course is arranged for himself by the 
student, and when this is yoked to the articles on poetry, 
the novel, the play and other cognate entries, the true 
value of The British Encyclopedia as an aid to systematic 
study will be fully apprecia^. 

That the articles on important matters are full and 
informative will be gatherea by a careful analysis of any 
such subject. Let us c^n Volume 11. at the entry 
Chemistry. Here we fmd that some twelve hundred 
lines of type have been devoted to the outline of the 
science, and that this outline, which is amplified by 

*3 
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countless other sectional articles, to which cross-references 
are given, carries the following sections : Historyy Laws of 
Cornhination^ Symbols and Formuke^ Table of Elements and 
their Atomic Weights, Valency, Classification of Chemical 
Substances, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Bases, 
Physiological C^mistry and Analytical Chemistry, with a 
full bibliography to assist a fuller study. 

The thorough treatoent afforded to outstanding figures 
of history and literature, in the same volume, may be 
gauged by turning to Charljemagne, who has over a 
hundred lines devoted to an account of his life and work, 
and an estimate of its value to the world, while the article 
on Chaucer stands as a brilliant monograph of this 
pioneer of our literature. 

The above examples of treatment serve to show the 
scope of this work, and it will be seen that, when a little 
instruction in tracking down a subject through its cross- 
references has been given by an adult, the voliunes will be 
of invaluable assistsmce to young people engaged in study 
out of school. For the busy adult seeking quick information 
the division of major subjects into sub-sections with 
headings will be found of great value in saving time and 
trouble. The illustrations and maps will, it is hoped, form 
an acceptable adjunct to the letterpress. 

Arguments often arise where people meet together in 
regard to the pronunciation of an unusual or a foreign 
word. The British Encyclopedia gives the method of 
pronunciation where necessary in p^enthesis after the 
main entry word, and in the preliminary pages to each 
volume the Scheme of Pronunciation is clearly set down. 

The charge often levelled against encyclopedias is that, 
in their text matter, they are apt to use words beyond 
the ken of the ordinary seeker after information. Though 
the language of the present work has been kept as simple 
as possible, there are times when necessarily the words and 
phrases used are somewhat difficult to the inexpert. The 
problem of such is solved in the case of The British 
Encyclopedia by the inclusion, in the final volumes, of an 
up-to-date and efficient dictionary, so that the stumbling 
blocks may be removed as soon as they present themselves. 

The Editors. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The method of marking pronunciations here employed is eit her ^ (1) 
y marking the syllable on which the accent fans, or (2) by a simple system 
f transliteration, to which the following is the Key : 


VOWELS 


a, as in fate, or in bore. 

a, as in alms, Fr. dme, Ger. Bahn = d of Indian names, 
a, the same sound short or medium, as in Fr. bol, Ger. Mann, 
a, as in fat. 
a» as in fall. 

a, obscure, as in rural, similar to u in but, 6 in her : common 
in Indian names. 

a, as in me ={ in machine. 

c, as in met. 
e, as in her. 

i, as in pine, or as ei in Ger. mein. 

i, as in pin, also used for the short sound corresponding to 3, 
as in French and Italian words. 

eu, a long sound as in Fr. jeiine»Ger. long d, as in S<$hne, 
Gdthe (Goethe). 

eu, corresponding sound short or medium, as in Fr. pew = Ger. 
6 short. 

d, as in note, moan. 

o, as in not, soft — that is, short or medium. 

0, as in move, two. 
d, as in tube. 

u, as in tub : similar to d and also to a. 

U, as in bull. 

ti, as in Sc. abune »Fr. as in AH, Ger. it long as in gritn, Bithne. 

d, the corresponding short or medium sound, as in Fr. but, Qer. 
MdUer. 

01, as in oil. 

on, as in iiound ; or as au In Ger. Haus. 

23 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

CONSONANTS 


Of the consonants, b, d, i, h, j, k, I, m, n, ng, p, ah, t, v, z, always hare 
their common Enarlish sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words. 
The letter o is not used by Itself in re-writing for pronnnoiation, s or k 
being used instead. The only consonantal symbols, therefore, that require 
explanation are the following : 

ch is always as in ric/i. 

d, nearly as th in fAis =>Sp. d in Madrid, etc. 

g is always hard, as in ^ro. 

h represents the guttiiral in Scotch loc/^, Ger. nacA, also other 
similar gutturals. 

U, Fr. nasal n as in bon. 

r represents both English r, and r in foreign words, which is generally 
much more strongly trilled. 

8, always as in so. 
th, as th in Min. 

M, as th in Mis. 

w always consonantal, as in tue. 

X =ks, which are used instead. 

y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr. ligne would be re-written 
ISny). 

zh, as 8 in pleasure — Fr. j. 



THE BRITISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

VOLUME I 


A. Tbfi first letter in many alpha** 
bets. The sound most commonly 
belonging to it» as in French, Italian, 
German, eto., is that which is heard 
In father, pronounced short or long. 
In English the letter is made to 
represent at least seven sounds, as in 
father, mat, mate, mare, many, baU, 
what, besides being used in such 
digraphs as ea in tieat, oa, in boat . — 
A, in music, is the sixth note in the 
diatonic scale of C, and stands when 
in perfect tune to the latter note in 
the ratio of | to 1. The second string 
of the violin is tuned to this note. 

A 1. A symbol attached to vessels 
of the highest class in Lloyd’s register 
of shipping, A referring to the hull of 
the vessel, i to the rigging and whole 
equipment. When A 1 has a number 
prefixed, as 100 A 1, 90 A 1, the 
number denotes that the vessel is 
built according to certain specifi- 
cations. See Shipbuilding. 

Aa (8^ (Old Qer. aha, water ; 
allied to Lat. aqua, water). The name 
of a great many streams of Central 
and Northern Europe. 

AACHEN (a'A6n). See Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

AAL. Native name for Indian 
shrubs of tbe madder family, morinda 
citri/olia, and morinda Hnctoria, It 
is also used for the red dye obtained 
from their roots. A tree of the tere- 
binth family grown in the Molucca 
Islands is called the aal. It has 
an aromatic bark which is used in 
hcasoning food. 

AALAND ISLANDS. See Aland 
Islands. 

AALBORG (Srborh : « eel-town 
A seaport of Denmark, in Jutland, 
on the Liimfiord, see of a bishop, 
with iron-founding, distilling, fishing, 
etc. Pop. 44,366. 

AALEN (&'16n). A town of Germany 
in Wtirttemberg, which manufactures 
woollen and linen goods. It has im- 
iiortant iron-works and tanneries. 
Pop. 12,180. 


AALESUND (Oae-Bund). Seaport 
and fishing centre on the west coast 
of Norway, on a small island. 
Pop. 1.3,373. 

AALI PASHA. See Au Pasha. 

AALST (alst). See Alost. 

AAR, or AARE (&r). The name of 
several European rivers, of which the 
chief (181 miles long) is a tributary 
of the Rhine, next to It and the 
Rhone, the longest river in Switzer- 
land. It has its origin from the Upper 
and Lower Glaciers of the Aar, in the 
Bernese Alps, traverses Lakes Brienz 
and Thun, and receives the Saane, 
Reuse, Limmat, etc. On It are 
Interlaken, Thun, Bern, Solothurn, 
and Aarau, to which, as to the canton 
of Aargau, it gives its name. 

AARAU (a'rou). A well-built and 
finely-situated town in Switzerland, 
capital of canton Aargau, on the 
River Aar. Pop, 12,063. 

AARD-VARK (Srd'vArk ; earth- 
pig). Dutch name for a burrowing 
insect -eating animal of South Africa, 
orycterbpue cajpensie, order Eden- 
tata, resembling the ant-eater and 
armadillo. It is called also 
hog and Cave vUl» 


AARDWOLF (ftrd'wulf : eaith- 
woU) {ProtHes cristatue), A burrowing 
carnivore of S. and E. Africa, allied 
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to the hyenas and civets. It feeds 
on ciuTion, small mammals, insects, 
etc. 


AARE. See Aar. 


AAROAU (ar'gou), or AROOVIE 
(^-flro-v§). A northern canton of 
Bwl^rland ; area, 548 sq. miles ; 
hilly, well wooded, abundantly 
w&£or6d by the JiL&r emu. its tribvLt&rloSy 
and well cultivated. Pop. 260,199. 
German is almost universally spoken. 
Capital, Aarau. 


AARHUUS (dr'hbs). A seaport 
and ancient town of Denmark, on 
the east coast of Jutland. It has a 
fine Gothic cathedral, a eood harbour, 
and manufactures woollens, gloves, 
hats, tobacco, etc. Pop. 81,279. 


AARON (ft'ron). Of the tribe of 
Levi, brother of Moses. At Sinai, 
when the people became impatient 
at the long-continued absence of 
Moses, he complied with their request 
by making a golden calf, and thus 
became Involved with them in the 
guilt of gross idolatry. The office of 
nigh-priest, which he first filled, was 
made hereditary in his family. He 
died at Mount Hor at the age of 123, 
and was succeeded by his son Eleazer. 


AARON’S BEARD. See Saint 
John’s Wort and Toad-flax. 


AARON’S ROD. See Golden- 
rod and Mullein. 


AASVAAR (ds'var). A group of 
small Islands off the Norwe^cui coast, 
under the Arctic Circle, where there 
is an Important herring-fishery. 


AB. The eleventh month of the 
Jewish civil, the fifth of the ecclesias- 
tioed, year — part of July and part of 
August. 

ABABDA, or ABABDEH (abab’de) 
(Oebadei of Pliny). A nomadic 
African race inhabiting Upper E^pt 
and part of Nubia, between the Nile 
and the Bed Sea, dark-brown in 
colour. Their leu^age is Arabic 
and they are Mahommedans in 
religion. They number about 40,000. 


AB'AOA, or MANILLA HEMP. A 
strong fibre yielded by the leaf- 
stalks of a kind of plantain {Musa 
texOlis) which grows in the Indian 
Archipelago, and is cultivated in the 
Philippines. The outer fibres of the 
leaf-stalks are made into strong and 
durable ropes, the ixmer into various 
fi n e fabrics. 

AT ACO. Great and Lit«|e. 
islands of the Babamas i^up. 
(q.v.). Pop. abotit 4000. 

AB'AOUB* A Latin term appUed 
to an apparatus used i i elementary 
schools for facilitating arithmetical 
operations, consisting of a number of 
parallel cords or wires, upon which 


balls or beads are strong, the upper- 
most wire being appropriated to 
units, the next to tens, etc. 



Abacus or Ball-frame for use hi Calculations 

The uppermost member or division 
of the capital of a column, immedi- 
ately under the architrave. 



Norman Oaiilial, ebowmg tlie Abacus 


ABAKANSK’. A fortified place in 
Siberia, near the Upper Yenisei, 
founded by Peter the Great in 17(Mr. 
Pop. 1200. 

ABALONE (ab-a-16’ne). A name 
in California for a species of ear-shell 
(Haliotis) that furnishes mother-of- 
pearl. 

AB’ANA, or AMANAH. One of the 
two rivers of Damascus mentioned 
in the Bible (2 Kingrs v. 12). See 
Barada. 

ABAN’DONMENT. A term of 
marine insuranoe, employed to desig- 
nate the case where the party insured 
gives up his whole interest in the 
property to the insurer, and claims 
as for a total loss. — Bibliography ; 
G. G. Phillimore, Mcarine Insurance, 
in Encyclopedia of the Laws of 
England, vol. vlii. ; C. R. Tyser, 
Law relating to Losses under a PoUicy 
of Marine Insurance, 

AB’ANO. A village of North Italy, 
6 miles by rail from Padua, famous 
for its mud-baths and wann springs. 
It is supposed to be the birthplace of 
Livy. 

ABA'RIM. A mountain rau^ of 
Eastern Palestine, including Nebo, 
on which Moses died. 

ABATEMENT. In law, has various 
significations. Ahaternent of nuisances 
is the remedy allowed to a person 
injured by a public or private 
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nuisance, of destroying or removlnjg: 
it himself. A pUa in abatement is 
brought forward by a defendant 
when he wishes to defeat or quash a 
particular action on some formal or 
technical ground. Abatement, in 
mercantile law, is an allowance, 
deduction, or discount made for 
prompt payment or other reason. 

AB'ATTIS, or ABATIS. In field 
engineering, a mass of trees out down 
and laid with their branches turned 
towards the enemy in such a way as 
to form a defence for troops stationed 
behind them. 

ABATTOIR (ab-at-war'). See 
Slaughter-house . 

ABBA. A Syrian word equivalent 
to “ father,** which, being applied 
in the Eastern Church to monks, 
superiors of monks, and other eccle- 
siastics, gave rise to the word abbot. 
In the Syriac and Coptic Churches 
it is given to bishops. 

ABBAS I. The Gfreai, Shah or King 
of Persia, bom in 1557, ascended the 
throne in 1586, at a time when the 
Turks and hordes of Usbek Tartars 
had made great encroachments on 
the country. Having defeated the 
Usbeks, recovered the provinces 
overnm by them, and reduced a 
great part of Af^anistan, he made 
war against the Turks, and in 1605 
defeated them near Bussorah, thus 

S itting back all the lost provinces. 

e extended his rule beyond Persia 
proper, and at his death in 1628 his 
aominlons stretched from the Tigris 
to the Indus, He is looked upon by 
the Persians as their greatest 
sovereign. 

ABBAS II., Hilmi. Ex-Khedive of 
Egypt, was bom in 1874. He is the 
eldest son of Tewflk Pasha, and 
succeeded his father in 1892. During 
his reign he adopted an unfriendly 
attitude towards England, but he 
failed in his attempt to form an 
anti-British Cabinet in 1893. On 
19th Dec., 1914, the British Govern- 
ment issued a proclamation deposing 
Abbas Hilmi and conferring the title 
of Sultan of Egrypt upon Hussein 
Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Mohammea Ali-Hussein 
Kamil, who died in 1917. See 
Egypt. 

ABBAS MIRZA. A Persian prince 
and soldier, was the son of the shah 
Feth All ; bom 1783, died 1833 ; he 
greatly dustinmished himself in the 
wars against Russia. 

ABBASID6. or ABBASSIDES 
(ab'as-sid^. The name of the second 
Arabian dynasty which supplanted 
the Ommiades. It traced its descent 
from Abbas (bom 566, died 652), 
uncle of Mahomet, and gave thirty- 


seven caliphs to Bagdad between 
749 and 1258. Harun al Rashid was 
a member of this dynasty. See 
Caliphs. 

ABBATE (&b-b&'t&). The ItaUan 
term corresponding to A5W. 

ABBE (&b-S.). A French word for 
abbot, or for anyone regolarly 
wearing the clerical dress. Before 
the Revolution, all who had studied 
theology, either with the view of 
becomicg ordained clergymen or 
merely of obtaining some ecclesias- 
tical appointment or benefice, were 

g enerally so designated. Marked out 
y their special dress, a short, violet- 
coloured robe, they were seen every- 
where — at court, the ball, the theatre, 
and in private families, where they 
acted sometimes as tutors and some- 
times as confidential advisers. 
Others, again, adopted the literary 
profession or became teachers in the 
higher educational establishments. 

ABBE, Cleveland. American 
meteorologist and astronomer, bom 
at New York in 1838, and educated 
at Harvard. He held various 
positions in connection with obser- 
vatories and other Institutions in 
America, and was for some time 
chief meteorologist In the United 
States Weather Bureau. He wrote 
much on meteorology and kindred 
subiects. He died in 1916. His 
works include : The Mechanics of 
the Earth*8 Atmosphere ; Relations 
between Climates and Crops, etc. 

ABBEOKU'TA. A town of West 
Africa, in the Lagos Province of S. 
Nigeria, on the Ogun River, and on 
the railway from Lagos to N. Nigeria, 
60 miles north of Lagos, consists 
chiefly of mud houses, surrounded 
by a mud wall. Pop. 38,000. 

ABBESS. See Abbey and Abbot. 


ABBEVILLE (ancient ABBATIS 
VILLA). A town of France, depart- 
ment of the Somme, on the River 
Somme (which is here tidal), 108 
miles N.N.W. of Paris. The town is 
first mentioned in the ninth century, 
when it belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Riquier. It has a Gothic church 
(St. Vulfran, begun in the fifteenth 
century and completed in the seven- 
teenth), which has a magnificent 
west front in the Flamboyant style. 
It manufactures woollens, sall-oloth, 
chemicals, etc. Pop. 21,472. 


ABBEY. A monastery or religious 
community of the highest class, 
governed by an abbot, assisted 
generally by a prior, sub-prior, and 
other subordinate funotionmes ; 
or, in the case of a female com- 
munity, superintended by an abbess. 
An abbey invariably included a 
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ohuiclL. A priory differed from an 
abbey only in being soaroely so 
tstensiTO an estabUsbment, and was 
gOTomed by a prior. In the English 
oonYentuai cathedral establishments, 
as Canterbury, Norwich, Ely, etc., 
the archbishops or bishops held the 
abbot's place, the immediate governor 
of the monastery being called a 
prior. Some priories sprang orl- 
ginidly from the more important 
abbeys, and remained under the 
Jursidiotion of the abbots : but 
snhseQuently any real distinction 
be^een abbeys and priories was 
lost. 

The greater abbeys formed most 
complete and extensive establish- 
ments, including not only the 
church and other buildinM devoted 
to the monastic life and its daily 


fiiarper's Magazint and other perio- 
dicals. In 1881 he came to England. 
His paintings soon found recognition, 
and he was elected A.R.A. in 1896, 
and R.A. in 1898. He died in Chelsea, 
Aug. 1, 1911. Abbey's work includes 
a series on the history of P^^nn- 
sylvania in the Capitol at Phila- 
delphia, a series ai Boston, the 
officia] picture of the coronation of 
Edward VII., and " May Morning.*' 
In 1931 his house in Chelsea was 
bequeathed by his widow to the 
Royal Academy. 

ABBIATEORASSO (&b-b§-&'ta- 
grds-sd). A town in the north of 
Italy, 15 miles W.S.W. of Milan. 
Pop. 13,148. 

AB'BOT (from the Syriac abba, 
father). The head of an abbey (see 



A Plan of FounUinB Abbey 


requirements, such as the refectory 
or eating-room, the dormitories or 
sleeping-rooms, the room for social 
Inteicouise, the school for novices, 
the scribes' cells, library, etc., but 
also workshops, storehouses, mills, 
dottle and poultry sheds, dwellings 
for artisans, labourers, and other 
servants, infirmary, guest-house, etc. 

Among the most famous abbeys on 
the continent of Europe were those of 
duny, dairvau^ and (Diteaux in 
Frmioe; St. Gaue in Switzerland, 
and Fulda in Qermany ; the most 
notewortl^ Ei^lish abbeys were 
those Westminster. St. Mary's of 
York, Fountains, EIrkstall, Tintem, 
Bievaulx, Netley ; and of Scotland, 
Mebose. Paisley, and Arbroath. 

ABBn> Edwin Austin. American 
artist. Bom in Philadelphia, April 8, 
1852, he studied art, and drew for 


Abbey), the lady of similar rank 
being called abbess {abbaHssa). An 
Abbess, however, was not, Uke the 
abbot, allowed to exercise the 
spiritual functions of the priesthood, 
such as preaching, confessing, etc. ; 
nor did abbesses ever succeed in 
freeing themselves from the control 
of their diocesan bishop. In the early 
age of monastic institutions (ctrc. 
A.1). 300-600) the monks were not 
priests, but simply laymen who 
retired from the world to live in 
common, and the abbot was also a 
layman. In the course of time the 
abbots were usually ordained, and 
when an abbey was directly attached 
to a cathedral the bicdiop was also 
the abbot, but the functions devol- 
ving on the head of a monastery 
were, in this case, performed by a 
prior. 
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At first the abbeys were more 
remarkable for their numbers than 
for their magnitude, but afterwards 
many of them were large and richly 
endowed, and the heads of such 
establishments became personages 
of no small influence and power, 
more especially after the abbots 
succeeded (by the eleventh century) 
in freeing themselves from the Juris- 
diction of the bishop of their diocese. 
Hence families of the highest rank 
might be seen eagerly striving to 
obtain the titles of abbot and abbess 
for their members. The great object 
was to obtain control over the 
revenues of the abbeys, and for this 

S urpose recourse was had to the 
evice of holding them under a kind 
of trust, or, as it was called, in 
commmdam. According to the 
original Idea, the abbot in commen- 
dam, or “ commendator,’* was 
merely a temporary trustee, who 
drew the whole or part of the 
revenues during a vacancy, and was 
bound to apply them to specific 
purposes ; but ultimately the com- 
mendator or lay abbot in many 
instances held the appointment for 
life, and was allowed to apply the 
whole or a large portion of the 
revenues to his own private use. 
Many of the abbots vied with the 
bishops and nobility in rank and 
dignity. In England abbots long sat 
in the House of Lords, ranking next 
after barons. Seventeen of them 
were present on 28th June, 1539, 
the last occasion when the abbots as 
a body sat in Parliament. 

The Reformation introduced vast 
chants, not only in Protestant 
ooumries, where abbeys and all i 
other monastic establishments were 
generally suppressed, but even in 
countries which still continued 
Roman CSatholic ; many sovereigns, 
whilst displaying their zeal for the 
Roman Catholic Church by per- 
secuting its opponents, did not 
scruple to imitate them in the con- 
fiscation of Church property. 

ABBOT (or Lord) OF MISRULE. 
The personage who took the chief 
p^ m the Christmas revelries of the 
English populace before the Refor- 
mMlon. In Scotland he was called 
Abbot of Unreason. 

ABBOT, George. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born in 1562 and 
died in 1633. He studied at Oxford, 
assisted in the translation of the 
Bible, was made Bishop of Lichfield 
in 1609, next year Bishop of London, 
and in 1611 Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He retained the favour of 
James 1. to the last, but after the 
accession of Charles I. his influence 
at Court was superseded by that of 


Laud. He published several works, 
chiefly theologies and A Brief 
Deacription of^ whole World (1699)o 

ABBOT'S BROMLEY. Village of 
Staffordshire, 12 miles from Stafford 
and 129 from London. It is famous 
because a medieeval performance 
called the Horn Dance takes place 
here at the fair in July, and at the 
Wakes on a Monday in September. 

ABBOTSBURY. Market town of 
Dorset, 7 miles from Dorchester, on 
the G.w.Rly. There are ruins of an 
abbey. Here is Abbotsbury House, 
a seat of the earl of Ilchester, famous 
for its swannery and its sub-tropical 
gardens. Pop. 627. 

AB'BOTSPORD. The oountry- 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, on the south 
bank of the Tweed, in Roxburgh- 
shire, 3 miles from Melrose, in the 
midst of picturesmie scenery, forming 
an extensive and irregrular pile in 
the Scottish baronial style of ar- 
chitecture. 

Abbotsford Club, a club established 
at Edinburgh for printing works 
throwing light on matters (ff history 
or literature connected with the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott ; issued 
34 volB. 1835-64. 


AB30TT, Rev. Edwin, D.D* 

Prolific writer on theologicsd, edu- 
cational, and other subjects, bom in 
London, 1838, was educated at the 
dJity of London School and St. 
John's College, Cambridge, where he 
highly distinguished himself ; he was 
head master of the City of London 
School from 1865 to 1889, when he 
retired. His Shakeapearlan Orammar 
(1870) is one of his best contributions 
to English philology. Among his 
theological and kindi^ writings are : 
Through Nature to Christ ; Bible 
Lessons ; Cambridge Sermons ; Oxford 
Sermons; the elaborate article Oometa 
in the Bncyctopaedia Britannica (9Ui 
edition) ; From Letter to SjyiriL 
Other works are : PhUochristus and 
Onesimus, both romances on the 
history of the Early Christian Churdb; 
Francis Bacon, an Account of hts 
Life and Works ; St, Thomas of 
CarUerbury, his Death and Miracles i 
The Anglican career of Cardinal 
Newman (a very depreciatory 
estimate) ; FlaUand, a Romance of 
Many Dimensions, He also wrote : 
Johannine Orammar (1906), The 
Message of the Son of Man (190^, 
The Fourfold Qospei (1913-7). an 
died in 1926. 

AB'BOTT, Jaoob. A popular 
American writer, especially of enter- 
taining and instructive books for the 
young. He was bom in 1803 and 
diedin 1879. For a time he was a 
teacher and later a clergyman. 
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AB BOTT, Thomas KinfirsmUl, D.D. 
Biblical Bcnolar and writer on 
I^hilosophio and other subjects, bom 
at Dublin, 1829, died 18th Dec., 
1913* He studied with distinction 
at Trinity College, and was suo- 
oessively professor in DubUn Uni- 
versity of moral philosophy, 1867-72 ; 
of Biblical Greek, 1875-88 ; and of 
Hebrew, 1879-1900 ; he was at one 
time librarian of the Colley. He has 
written Sight and T<yuchf directed 
a^inst the Berkeleian theory of 
vision ; Elements of Logie ; Essays^ 
tMefly on the Original Texts of the 
Old and New Testaments ; Notes on 
some Epistles of St. Paul ; Elementary 
Theory of the Tides ; Translate of 
KanVs Theory of Ethics ; KanVs 
Introduction to Logic ; Commentary 
<m Ephesians and Cotossians; etc. 

ABD-EL-KA'DER. An Arab chief, 
bom in Algeria, 1807 ; died at 
Damascus, 1883. He was the chief 
opponent of the French in their con- 
quest of Algeria, but at last surren- 
dered to them in 1847, and was im- 
prisoned till set at liberty by 
Napoleon III. in 1852, He after- 
wards resided chiefly at Damascus, 
but made various journeys, and 
visited the Paris exhibition of 1867. 
He wrote a religious philosophical 
work in Arabic, which has been 
translated into French. 

ABDE'RA. An ancient Greek city 
on the Thracian coast, the birthplace 
of Democritus (the laughing philo- 
sopher), Anaxarohus, and Protag^>ra8. 
Its inhabitants were proverbial for 
stupidity. 

ABDICATION. Properly the 
voluntary, but sometimes also the 
involuntary, resignation of an office 
or dignity, and more especially that 
of sovereign power. Abdication 
does not necessarily require the exe- 
cution of a formal deed, but may be 
presumed from facts and oiroum- 
rttoces, as in the case of the English 
devolution in 1688, whem after long 
debate, it was resolved by both 

f iOusea of Parliament that King 
ernes II., having endeavoured to 
subvert the constitotion of the king- 
dom. had ** abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby 
vacant.*’ Tet the sovereign of Great 
Britain cannot constitutronally ab- 
dioate without the oownt of both 
Houses of Parliament. The principal 
abdications in recent years were : 
nar Nicholas II. of Bussi^ 14th 
March, 1017 ; IQng Constantine of 
Greece, 11th Jnne, 1917; King 
Eardlnand of Buteria, 6th Oct., 
mS: WUheim uT of Germany, 
9ih Nov., 1918 ; Earl I. of Austria, 
18th NOV., 1918 ; and Marie Ade 
laide, Qrand-Duchess of Luxem 
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bou^, 15th Jan., 1919. Alphonso 
Xlll. of Spain was forced to leave 
his country in 1930 but he refused to 
abdicate. In 1932 bis property was 
oonflsoated by the Spanish Eepublic. 

ABDO'MEN. In man, the belly, 
or lower cavity of the trunk, separa- 
ted from the upper cavity or thorax 
by the diaphragm or midriff, and 
bounded helow by the bones of the 
pelvis. It contains the viscera 
belonging to the digestive and 
urinary systems. What are called 
the abdominal regions will be undw- 
stood from the acoompanyii]^ 
drawing, in which 1 is the epigastric 
region, 2 the umbilical. 3 the pvbio, 

4 4 the right and left hymchondriaCt 

5 5 the right and left lumbar, 6 6 
right and left iliac. The name is 
given to the corresponding portion 
of the body in other animals. In 
insects it com- 
prises the whole 
body behind the 
thorax, usually 
consisting of a 
series of rings. 

See Alimentary 
Canal. 

ABDOM ’ INAL 
FISHES (Abdom- 
in&les). A fiTOup 
of the soft-flnned 
(or malaeopter- 
onsl fishes, having 
fins upon the 
abdomen, and 
comprising the 
herring, pike, sal- 
mon, c€krp, etc. 

ABDUCTION, 
generally applied 
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offence of carryli^ off a female either 
forcibly or by fraudulent represen- 
tations. Such a delinquency in 
regard to a man is styled 1adnappi/mj» 
There are various descriptions of 
abduction recognised In orimlnal 
jurisprudenoe, such as that of a child, 
of an heiress, or of a wife. In Great 
Britain the punishment is penal 
servitude for not more than seven 
years, but the sentence can be more 
severe If the person abducted Is the 
owner of property or the heiress to 
property. Special penalties are in- 
flioted upon those who abdnot girls 
imder eighteen. 

AB’DUL-AZ’IZ. Sultan of Turkey, 
was bom in Feb., 188(K and succeeded 
his broth^er Abdul-Mejid, in June. 
1861. He concluded treaties of 
oommeroe with France and England, 
both of which countries ne Visited 
in 1867. Deposed in May, 1876, he 
committed suicide, or more probably 
was assassinated in June of the same 
year. He was suoceeded by his son 
Mtuad V. See nekt article. 
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AB^DUL^HAIA'ID. Sultan of 
Tiurkey, younger son of Abdul- 
Mejid, bom 22nd Sept., 1S42, suo- 
ceeded his brother Mui^ V., who 
was deposed on proof of his insanity 
in 1876. At that time Turkey, 
which was at war with Serbia, was 
oompelled to agree to an 6urmi8tice 
at the demand of Russia. The perse- 
cution and oppression of the Chnstian 
population of Bulgaria had roused 
lemonsl^noes from other European 
coimtries. and a congress met at 
Constantmople to consider a con- 
stitution which the Porte had pro- 
claimed. The conference was a 
failure, and in April, 1877, war was 
declared by Russia. During the 
sanguinary struggle which ensued 
theTTurks fought with great bravery, 
but they had ultimately to sue for 
peace* A treaty was simed at San 
Stefano in Feb., 1878, but its 
provisions were modified by a con- 
gress of the Great Powers which met 
at Berlin. The island of C^mrus was 
ceded to Britain. Serbia. Romania, 
and Montenegro were freed from 
Turkish suzerainty altogether ; 
Bulgaria was left in nominal depen- 
dence ; whilst Bosnia cind Herze- 
govina were placed under Austrian 
administration. In 1881 Thessaly 
W€U3 transferred to Greece ; in 1885 
E. Roumelia became united to 
Bulgaria. Ever since the Treaty of 
Berun, Abdul Hamid saw in Germany 
the future friend of Turkey. He 
therefore entrusted Germans with 
the reorganisation of his army and 
finances. Subseq^uently there were 
massacres of Christians, a war with 
Greece (1897), and troubles in Crete 
and Macedonia. In April, 1909, the 
Sultan was d^osed, and his brother, 
Rashid Efienm, proclaimed sultan as 
Mohammed V. Abdul Hamid died 
in captivity, 10th Feb., 1918. 


ABD-UL-LAT'IF. An Arab writer 
and physician, was born at Bagdad 
in 1161 and died there in 1231. He 
was patronised by the celebrated 
Saladin, and published an excellent 
description of Egypt, which is still 
extant. It was translated into 
English by White, Oxford, 1800. 


AB'DUL-MEJ'ID KHAN. Sultan 
of Turkey, bom in 1823, succeeded 
his father, Mahmud II., 1st July, 
1889. At the time of his accession. 
Mehemet, Pasha of Egypt, had 
risen a second time against the 
Turkish yoke ; his son Ibrahim had 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Turks 
at Nizib (24th June, 1839), and was 
advancing on Constantinople. But 
the intervention of the leading 
European Powers checked the 
designs of Mehemet Ali, and saved 
the Turkish emidre. Abdul-Mejid 


was desirous of carrying out refonns. 
but most of them were not enforced, 
or caused bloody insurrections where 
attempts were made to carry them 
out. Owing to dilutes between the 
Latin and Greek (jhurches regarding 
the rights of preoedenoe and pos- 
session of the “ holy places in 
Palestine, and to demanos made by 
the Tsar virtually implying the right 
of protectorate over the Cdirisnatt 
subjects of the Sultan, war broke out 
between Turkey and Russia in 1853. 
In the following year the Porte 
effected an alliance with France and 
England (hence the Crimean War), 
and later on with Saj'dinia. (Sea 
CRIMEAN War). Abdul-Mejid died 
25th June, 1861, and was suooeeded 
by his brother, Abdul-Aziz. 


ABEOEDA'RIAN. A term formed 
from the first four letters of the 
alphabet, and applied to the fol- 
lowers of Storch, a German Ana- 
baptist (1522), because they rejected 
all worldly knowledge, even the 
learning of the alphabet. 

A BEOKETt Thomas. See Bbokbt. 

A BECK'ETT, Gilbert Abbott* 

English writer, bom near London in 
1811. He studied for the bar, and 
became one of the oriidnal staff of 
Punch, was long a leader-writer to 
the Times and the Morning 
and contributed articles to the 
Illustrated London News, He wrote 
Comic History of England, Comic 
History of Rome, and Comic Blach^ 
stone, and between fifty and ^xty 
plavs. In 1849 he was appointed a 
metropolitan police magistrm, which 
office he retained till his death m 1856. 

ABEL* properly HEBEL (Heb. 
breath, vapour, vanity). The second 
son of A dam . He was a shepherd, 
and was slain by his brother (^dn 
from jealousy because his sacrifloe 
was accepted while Cain’s was 
rejected. Several of the fathers, 
among others St. Chrysostom and 
Augustine, regard him as a type of 
the new, regenerate man. 


ABEL, Sir Frederick Aiigustuk 
Chemist, was bom in London, 1827; 
died 1902. Having adopted chemistxT 
as a profession, he stuffied mxdn 
Hofmann at the Royal College of 
Chemistry, became professor id 
chemistry at the Royal MUttary 
Aoadew in 1851, and was chemist 
to the War Departoient and chemical 
adviser to the Goyemment from 
1854 to 1888. He did nseful work in 
connection with the chemistry of 
explosives (especially gun-cotxon). 
the flashpoint of petroTemn, etc,; 
was joint-inventor of cordite along 
with Dewar ; and was also an 
authority on the manufactme of 
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tteel. He was honoured with a 
baronetcy and was also a K.C.B. 
and a H.G.V.O. He wrote works on 
annpowder, £run-ootton» and ex> 
plonres mnerally, and on electricity 
as applied to explosive purposes. His 
works include : TAe Modem History 
of (^nptywder ; ElecMcity applied to 
Eonpiodve Purposes, etc. 

ABELARD (ab'e-l&rd), or ABAL 
LARD» Peter. A celebrate scholastio 
teacher, bom near Nantes, in 
Brittany, in 1079. He made extra- 
ordinary proffress with his studies, 
and, ultimately eclipsing his teachers, 
he opened a school of scholastio 
philosophy near Paris, which 
attracted crowds of students from 
the neighbouring city. His success 
in the fiery debates which were then 
the fashion in the schools made him 
many enemies, among whom was 
Guillaume de Champeaux, his 
farmer teacher, chief of the cathedral 
school of Notre-Dame, and the most 
advanced of the Realists. 

Abelard succeeded his adversary 
in this school (in 1113), and under 
him were trained many men who 
afterwards rose to eminence, among 
them being the future Pope Celestin 
n., Peter Lombard, and Arnold of 
Brescia. While he was at the height 
of his popularity, and in his fortieth 
yw, he fell violently in love with 
Heloise — ^then eighteen years of age 
— ^niece of Fulbert, a canon of Pans. 

They obtained a home in Fulbert*s 
house under the pretext of teaching 
Heloise philosophy, and their inter- 
course at length became ^parent, 
Abelard, who had retired to Brittany, 
was followed by Heloise, who there 
gave birth to a son, named Astrola- 
bins. A private marriage took place, 
and Heloise returned to her uncle’s 
house, but, refusing to make public 
her marrifi^e (as likely to spoil 
Abelard’s career), she was subjected 
to severe treatment at the hands of 
her uncle. 

To save her from this Abelard 
carried her off and placed her in a 
convent at Argenteuil, a proceeding 
which so incensed Fulbert that he 
hired ruffians who broke into Abe- 
lard’s chamber and subjected him 
to a shameful mutilation. Abelard, 
filled with grief and shame, became 
a monk in the abbey of St. Denis, 
and Heloise took the veil. 

When time had somewhat moder- 
ated his grief, he resumed his lectures ; 
but trouble after trouble overtook 
him. His theological writings were 
condemned by the Council of 
Boissons, and he retired to an 
oratory called the Paradete, sub- 
sequently becoming head of the 
abbey of St. Qildas-de-Rhuys in 
Brittany, 


ABENSBERG 

For a short time he again lectured 
at Paris (1136), but his doctrines 
once more brought persecution on 
him, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
the most powerful man in the Church 
in those days, had him condemned 
by the Coimcll of Sens and after- 
wards by the Pope. Abdard did not 
long survive this, dying at St. 
Marcel, near Chalon-sur-SaOne, 21st 
April, 1142. 

Heloise, who had become abbess of 
the Paraclete, had him buried there, 
where she herself was afterwards 
laid by his side. Their ashes were 
removed to Paris in 1800, and in 
1817 they were fimdly deposited 
beneath a mausoleum in the cemetery 
of POie la Chaise. According to 
John of Salisbury, Abelard is credited 
with the invention of a new philoso- 
pffical system, midway between 
Realism and Nominalism. 

In Ethics, AbOlard seems to have 
attached importance to the psycho- 
logical element in the action, rather 
than to the action itself. ** The 
intention of sinning,” he maintained. 
” is worse than the actual physical 
sin.” A complete edition of his works 
was published by Cousin (2 vols.» 
Paris, 1849-59), and the letters of 
Abelard and Heloise have been often 
published in the original and in 
translations. Pope’s Eloisa to 
Aboard is founded on them. Abe- 
lard’s autobiography, entitled Story 
of my Calamities, is still extant. — 
Bibliography : Charles de Remusat, 
Aboard (2 vols.) ; J. M’Cabe, Life 
of Aboard, 

ABELE (a-beP). A name of the 
white poplar. 

A'BELITB, or ABE’LIAN. A 
member of a religious sect in Africa 
which arose in the fourth century 
after Christ. They married, but 
lived in continonce, after the manner, 
as they maintained, of Abel, and 
attempted to keep up the sect by 
adopting the children of others. 

ABELMOSOHUS (-mos’kus). A 

>nus of tropical plants of the mallow 
_ mily. A, escmenlus, cultivated in 
India, Algeria, etc., yields edible 
pods and also a valuable fibre. The 
fruit, called dkro or och/rot is used in 
soups. 

AB’EN EZRA (Ibn Ezra). A 
celebrated Jewish rabbi, bom at 
Toledo about 1093, travelled in 
pursuit of knowledge in England, 
France, Italy, and Greece, and is 
supposed to have died in Rhodes 
about 1167. He Is best known as a 
commentator on Scripture. 

ABENSBERG (&’bens-berh). A 
village of Bavaria, in the Danube 
valley, below Ingolstadt, celebrated 
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for Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrians, 20th April, 1809. 

ABEOKU'TA. See Abbbokuta. 

AB’ER. A prefix in C5elbic googrra- 
phical proper names signifying the 
month or entrance of a river into the 
sea, or into another stream. It is 
used chiefly in Wales and Scotland, 
having the same meaning as inver. 

ABERAWON. A former municipal i 
borough of Wales in Glamorganshire, 
near the mouth of the Avon in 
Swansea Bay. In 1921 it was merged 
into the municipal borough of Port 
Talbot (q.v.). There are collieries, 
ironworks, copper-works, etc. Since 
1918 Aberavon has given its name 
to a parliamentary division of the 
county of Glamorgan. 

ABERBROTH’OCK. See AR- 
BROATH. 

ABERCARN^ An urban district 
or to^vn of England, Monmouthshire, 
lOi miles north-west of Newport, 
with collieries, ironworks, etc. Pop. 
(1931), 20,554. 

AB’ERCROMBIE, John, M.D. A 

Scottish writer on medical and moral 
science, and an eminent physician, 
bom in Aberdeen, 1781, died at 
Edinburgh in 1844. He graduated 
at the university of Edinburgh in 
1803, and subsequently pursued his 
studies in London, returning to 
Edinburgh in 1804, where he ac- 
quired an extensive practice as a 
physician. Apart from medical 
treatises, he is known from his 
InQuiiriea concerning the InteUectual 
Powers and his Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings. 

AB’ERGROMBIE, Patrick. A 

Scottish historical writer and an- 
tiquary. bom at Forfar, 1656 ; date 
of death imcertain. Educated at 
St. Andrews and abroad, he took the 
degree of M.D., and practised as a 
physician in Edinburgh. In 1685 he 
was appointed physician to James 
II. His chief work is Martial 
Atchi&oements of the Scots Nation, 
2 vols. folio, 1711-6. 

AB’ERGROMBY, Sir Ralph. A 
British general, bom in 1734 in 
Glackmannanshire, Scotland. He 
entered the army in 1756 as coronet 
in the 3rd Dragoon Guards ; and he 
gradually passed through all the 
ranks of the service until he became 
a major-general in 1787. He served 
as lieutenant-general in Flanders, 
1793-5, and was then appointed 
oommander-in-chief of the forces in 
the West Indies, where he captured 
the iriands of Grenada, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Trinidad, with the 
Settlements of Demerara and 
Bssequibo. On his return in 1798 


he was appointed commander-in- 
chief in Ireland ; and he afterwards 
hold a corresponding command in 
Scotland. His next and concluding 
service was in the expedition to 
Egypt, of which he was commander- 
in-chief. He landed, after a severe 
fight, at Aboukir, 8th March, 1801 ; 
and on the 21st of the same month 
the battle of Alexandria was fought, 
in which Sir Ralph was mortally 
wounded. 

ABERDARE (-dAr'). A town of 
South Wales, in Glamorganshire, 
pleasantly situated at the jimction 
of the CJynon and Dare, 4 miles south- 
west of Merthyr-Tydfil, with ex- 
tensive coal and iron mines in the 
vicinity. It belongs to the par- 
liamentan^ borough of Merthyr- 
Tydfil. Pop. (1931), 48,751. 

ABERDEEN'. A university city 
and royal, municipal, and parliamen- 
tary burgh of Scotland, capital of the 
county of same name, mainly on the 
north bank of the Dee at its entrance 
into the North Sea, and between this 
river and the Don, with a part also 
on the south bank of the Dee, while 
the municipal limits include the 
adjacent Woodside. The site is in 
places somewhat hiUy. Aberdeen is 
one of the oldest towns in Scotland, 
and was constituted a royal burgh by 
William the Lion in 1179. 

The streets are generally spcg^ious 
and regular, the houses built of fine 
grayish-white granite. There are 
many handsome public building, as 
the County and Municipcd Buildings, 
Marischal College Grammar School, 
Infirmary, Arts School, Art Gallery, 
Music Hall Buildings, public library, 
etc. The finest street, Union Street, 
made in 1800, is carried over a 
valley by a granite bridge having an 
arch of 132 feet span. The small 
ortion of the city called Old Aber- 
een, long a separate town, consists 
mainly of a single street, ^retching 
northwai^ to the River Don. Its 
chief buildings are King’s College 
and St. Machar’s CathedM. Note- 
! worthy features of the collet 
buildings are the crown-tower and the 
i chapel, the latter containing some 
I very fine old carved woodwork. The 
I cathedral, now used as a parish 
I church, was commenced about 1357. 

There are several bridges over the 
Dee and Don. Over the latter is a 
fine old bridge (Brig o* Balgownie) 
of one arch, erected aocoroung to 
some accounts by Robert Bruce. 
There are docks 34 acres in area, an 
extensive tidal harbour and basin, 
and a graving-dock. The shipping 
trade is extensive. The industries 
embrace wool. Jute, linen, combs, 
Boap, preserved provisions, chemicals, 
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, and 

Uy the cutting and poushlng 

of granite. The fishing industry is of 
grm importance. The city returns 
two members to Parliament. Pop. 
(1931), 167,259. 

The County of Aberdeen forms the 
north-eastern portion of Scotland, and 
is boimded on the east and north by 
the North Sea. Area, 1,262,080 acres. 
It is divided into six districts (Mar, 
Formartine, Buchan, Alford, Garioch, 
and Strathbogie), and is generally 
hilly, there being in the south-west 
some of the highest mountains in 
Scotland, as Ben Macdhui (4296 feet), 
Caimtoul (4241), Cairngorm (4084), 
Lochnagar, etc. Its most valuable 
mineral is granite, lar^ quantities 
of which are exported. The principal 
rivers are the Dee and the Don, both 
of which enter the sea at the town 
of Aberdeen. Cereals (except wheat) 
and other crops succeed well, and 
the number of acres under cultivation 
is nearly double that of any other 
Scottish county. Great numbers of 
cattle are fattened and sent to London 
and the south. On the banks of the 
upper Dee is situated Balmoral, a 
favourite residence of Queen Victoria. 
Aberdeenshire and Kincardine unite 
In sending three members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1931), 300,430. 

Aberdeen University, as now 
constituted, derives its origin from 
two different foundations ; one, 
the University and King’s College 
K)ld Aberdeen), founded m 1494 by 
Bishop Elphinstone (who was bishop 
Of Aberdeen from 1483-1514) under 
the authority of a papal bull ob- 
tained at the instance of James IV. ; 
the other, Marischal College and 
University (New Aberdeen), founded 
in 1593 by Geo. Keith, Karl Maris- 
obal, by a charter ratified by act of 
Parliament. 

The two foundations existed as 
separate universities, both having 
the right of conferring degrees, till 
1860, when they were united and 
incorporated into one university, 
the University of Aberdeen. Holding 
the funds of both colleges and 
dating as from the foundation of 
Kin^s College in 1494, the uni- 
vermty has about 300 bursaries or 
exhibitions, mostly open to pubUc 
competition, and a number of 
money prhses and scolarshlps. The 
classes for arts and divinity are held 
in King's College, and those for law 
and medicine in Marisqhal College. 
Theve is a full teaching staff in the 
faculties of arts, medicine, science, 
and divinity, and two professors in 
that of law. 

There are in all 25 professors and 
scnne 900 matriculated students. The 
ocmstttution of the university is 


similar to that of Edinburgh and 
the other Scottish universities. The 
library contains over 80,000 volumes. 
The university unites with those 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. 
Andrews in sending three members to 
Parliament. 

ABERDEEN’, Earl of. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Gordon. 
The first earl, George Gordon, was a 
lawyer and a baronet. In 1682 he 
was made Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land and Earl of Aberdeen, and he 
died April 20, 1720. His descendant, 
George Hamilton Gordon, became 
the 4th earl in 1801 (see below). 

His grandson, John Campbell 
Gordon, became the 7th earl in 
1870, and in 1915 was made Marquess 
of Aberdeen and Temaip. He was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1886 
and from 1905-1.5, Governor-General 
of Canada, 1893-98. With his wife, 
a daughter of the Ist Baron Tweed- 
mouth, he wrote We Twa^ a book of 
memories, and a further volume. 
More Cracks with We Twa. The 
marquess owns much land in Aber- 
deenshire. His seat there is Haddo 
House, and his eldest son is called 
Lord Haddo. 

ABERDEEN'. George Hamilton 
Gordon, Earl of. British statesman, 
bom 28th Jan., 1784, died 14th Dec., 
1860. He began his diplomatic life 
in 1801 as attach^ to Lord 0>m- 
wallis’s embassy to France, which 
resulted in the signing of the treaty 
of Amiens. In 1806 he entered 
Parhament as a Scottish represen- 
tative peer, and in 1813 was en- 
trusted with a successful mission to 
Austria for the purpose of inducing 
the emperor to join the coalition of 
sovereigns against Bonaparte. In 
1814 he was created a British peer, 
and in 1828 he became Foreign 
Secretary in the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration. During the short 
premiership of Sir Robert Peel in 
1834-5 he acted as Ck)lonial Secretary* 
and when Sir Robert again became 
premier in 1841 he took ofilce as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
was a warm supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation, and endeavoured, 
though without result, to bring in a 
compromise bill in 1846, duri^ the 
struggle which divided the Eriab- 
lished Church of Scotland. Quitting 
office with his chief in 1846, he came, 
on the death of Peel in 1850, to be 
regarded as the leader of the Con- 
servative free-trade party. On the 
Derby ministry failing to maintain 
its place. Lord Aberdeen returned to 
office in the end of 1852 as head of a 
coalition ministry. The principal 
event which marked his adminis- 
tration was the Crimean war; but 
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the bckd management of this irritated 
the country, and the ministry 
resigned in 1856. This event marks 
the close of Lord Aberdeen’s public 
career. From his travels and his 
acquaintance with Greece and its 
antiqtiities he was called by Byron 
** the travellod thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen.” 

AB'ERDEVINE. See Siskin. 

ABERDOUR'. Pleasure resort of 
Fifeshire. It stands on the Firth of 
Forth, 18 m. from Edinburgh, on 
the L.N.E. Rly. Near are the ruins 
of a castle, where the Earls of 
Morton lived. Pop. 2065, 

ABERDOVEY (-dov’i). Pleasure 
resort, in Merionethshire. It is 4 
miles from Towyn on the Q.W. Rly., 
Just where the River Dovey flows 
into the sea. Pop. 1253. 

ABERFELD'Y. Burgh and market 
town of Perthshire. It stands on the 
Tay, 304 miles from Perth and 73 
from Edinburgh, and is reached 
by the L.M.S. Rly. The scenery 
around, referred to by Burns in 
TAe Birks of Aherfeldy^ is very 
beautiful, the Falls of Moness being 
a great attraction. Pop. (1931), 1505. 

ABERFOYLE^ Villa^ of Perth- 
shire. It stands on the Laggan, 

26 miles from Glasgow, and 55i from 
Edinburgh on the L.N.E. Rly. In 
the midst of beautiful scenery, it is 
the scene of incidents mentioned in 
^6 Boy, There is the inn where Rob 
Roy met Bailie Nicol Jarvie, while 
the ruins of Jean Mac Alpine’s Inn 
etrejust outside the village. Pop. 1014. 

ABERGAVEN’NY (sometimes pron. 
ab-^r-ge'ni, the Roman Gobannium). 

A munici^ borough and market 
town of England, in Monmouthshire, 
situated amid delightful scenery in 
the beautiful valley of the Usk. It 
manufactures woollens and shoes, 
and has considerable trade. Pop. 
(1931), 8608. 

ABERGELE. Watering place and 
market town of Denbighshire, 111 
miles from Llandudno and 212J from 
London, on the L.M.S. Rly. Pop. 
(1931), 2661. 

ABERGLASXYN. Pass in Wales. 

It is near Beddgellert, on the borders 
of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth- 
shire, a^ is made by the little River 
Qlaslyi^owing between steep rooks. 

ABe£nETHY (ab-dr-neth'i), John. 
An eminent English surgeon, of 
somewhat eccentric habits, bom in 
1764 in Londom a pupil of the cele- 
brated John Hunter. In 1787 he 
beoame assistant surroon at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and shortly 
after lectar^ on anatomy and 
surgery. In 1815 he was elected 
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principal surgeon, and under his 
auspices the hospital attained a 
celebrity which it had never before 
enjoyed. He published Swrgical 
Observations ; The Constitutional 
Origin and TreatmerU of Local 
Diseases ; and Lectures, explanatory 
of Hunter’s opinions of the vital 
processes ; besides smaller essays. 
He died in 1831. 

ABERRA'TION. In custronomy. 
the difference between the true and 
the observed position of a heavenly 
body, the result of the combined 
effect of the motion of light and the 
motion of the eye of the observer 
caused by the annual or dlumeJ 
motion of the earth ; or of the 
motion of light and that of the body 
from which the light proceeds. When 
the auxiliary cause is the annual 
revolution of the earth round the sun 
it is called annual aberration, in con- 
sequence of which a fixed star may 
appear as much as 20-4” from its 
true position : when the auxiliary 
cause is the diurnal rotation of the 
earth on its axis it is called diurnal 
aberration, which amoimts at the 
greatest to 0*3” ; and when the 
auxiliary cause is the motion of the 
body from which the light proceeds 
it is called planetary aberration, 

ABERSYCHAN (ab-er-sik’an). A 
town of Monmouthshire, England, 
about 10 miles north of Newport on 
the G.W. Rly., in a rich coal-mining 
district. Pop. (1931), 26,627. 

ABERTIL'LERY. An urban 
district or town of England, Mon- 
mouthshire, 16 miles north-west of 
Newport, Tnth tinplate works, coal- 
mines, etc. Since 1918 it gdves its 
name to a parliamentary division of 
the county. Pop. (1931), 31,799. 

ABERYSTWITH (ab-^r-ist’with). 
A seaport and fashionable watering- 
place of Wales, ooxmty of Gardigam 
on Gardigan Bay. The town is well 
built, and the surrounding country 
is picturesque. There is here a 
University College of the University 
of Wales, occupying a handsome 
Gothic building. Pop. (1931), 9474. 

ABGAR. Title of the Syrian rulers 
at Edessa. The fourteenth prince of 
the dynasty, a contemporary of the 
Roman emperor Tiberius (a.d. 14-37), 
is said to have written a letter to 
our Saviour. 

ABHOR'RERS. In English history 
a name given to the Court party in 
1679-80, who, on petitions being 

g resented to Oharles II. praying him 
0 summon Parliament, ngned 
counter-petitions expressing ab- 
horrence for those who were thus 
attempting to eaoroaoh on the royal 
prerogative. 
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A'BIB. The first month of the 
Jewish eoolesiastical year, and the 
seventh of the civil year, corre- 
spondlnflr to the latter part of March 
and the first of April. Also called 
Nison. 

ABIES (ab'i-es). A grenus of trees. 
See Fm and Spruce. 

AB'INGDON. A municipal 
borough of Engrland, in Berkshire, 
miles north-west of London, on 
the right bank of the Thames. It 
w£is an important place in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and Ofla, King of 
Mercia, had a palace in It. Formerly 
a parliamentary borough, it now gives 
neune to a parliamentary division 
of Berks. Pop. (1931), 7240. 

AB'INGTON, Frances. English 
actress. Bom in 1731, Frances 
Barton, as she was until her marriage, 
sold fiowers and sang in the streets 
before appearing on the stage. In 
1755 she appeared at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, and after 
a few years was invited by Garrick 
to Join him at Drury Lane. There, 
and later at Covent Garden, she was 
for over 20 years the leading actress. 
She played Lady Teazle when The 
School for Scandal first appeared, 
and her portrait was painted by I 
Reynolds. She died in 1815. 

ABIOQENESIS (a-bi-o-jen^e-sis). 
The doctrine or hypothesis that 
living matter may be produced from 
non-living ; spontaneous genera- 
tion. See Generation (Spon- 
taneous). 

ABJURATION, Oath of. An oath 
which by an English Act passed in 
1701 had to be taken by all holders 
of public ofiSces, clergymen, teachers, 
members of the universities, and 
lawyer^ abjuring and renouncing the 
exiled Stuarts : superseded in 1858 
by a more comprehensive oath, 
declaring allegiance to the present 
royal family. 

Abjuration of the realm was an 
oath that a person guilty of felony, 
who had taken sanctuary, might 
take. This oath permitted him to go 
into exile, and not return on pain of 
death, unless by the king’s permis- 
sion. In ecclesiastical languam the 
term is applied to remmciatlon of 
heresy. 

ABKHA’SIA. A Russian district, 
at the western extremity and south 
of the Caucasus, between, the moun- 
tains and the Bl^k Sea. The Abkha- 
sians form a race distinguished from 
their neighbours in various respects. 
At one time they were Ohristifuis, 
but afterwards adopted Mahommed- 
anism. Many of them migrated into 
Turkish territory in 1864 and 1878. 
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ABLAINCOURT. See European 
War. 

AB'LATIVE. A term applied to a 
case of nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns in Latin, Sanskrit, and some 
other languages ; originally given 
to the cfise in Latin because separa- 
tion from (ah, from lotus, taken) was 
considered to be one of the chief 
ideas expressed by the case. 

ABNAKI. A Confederacy of 
Algonquin tribes, formerly occupying 
what 18 now Maine and Southern 
New Brunswick. Their territory, to 
which they removed after 1724, is 
in Canada on the St. John River and 
at St. Francis. 

AB'NEY PARK. District of Lon- 
don. It is famous for its cemetery 
which was opened in 1840. It is in 
the borough of Stoke Newington 
and is named after Sir Thomas 
Abney. 

Abo (6'b6). A town and port in 
Finland, the see of an archbishop, 
and the capital of Finland till 1819, 
when it was supplanted by Helsing- 
fors. Pop. 66,200. 

ABOLITIONISTS. See Slavery. 

ABOMASUM, or ABOMASUS. 
The fourth stomach of ruminating 
animals, next the omasum or third 
stomach. 

ABO'MEY, or AGBO MEY. The 

capital of the French territory and 
former kingdon of Dahomey, in 
West Africa, in a fertile plain, near 
the coast of Guinea. Pop. 20,000. 

ABORIGINES (ab-o-rij'i-nez). The 
name given in general to the earliest 
known inhabitants of a country, 
those who are supposed to have in- 
habited the land from the beginning 
(Lat. ab origine). (The singular of 
the word is AhoHgirjal, or sometimes 
Aborigine.) 

ABOUKIR (5.-b6-ker' ; ancient 
ZEPHYRION, near ruins of Candpus). 
A small village on the Egyptian 
coast, 144 miles north-east of Alex- 
andria by rail. In Aboukir Bay took 
place the naval battle in which 
Nelson annihilated a French fleet on 
the night of 1st cmd 2nd Aug., 1798, 
thus totally destroying the naval 
power of France in the Mediter- 
ranean. Near this place, on 25th 
July, 1799, Napoleon defeated the 
Turks under Mustapha ; and on 
8th March, 1801, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby effected the landing of a 
British army against the French. 

ABOU-SIBiIBEL. See Ifsambul. 

ABOUT (&-b5), Edmond Francois 
Valentin. A French novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, bom 14th Feb., 
1828, died 17th Jan., 1885. He was 
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educated at the Lycde Charlema«me 
and the £cole Normale» Paris ; and 
was sent at Goyemment expense to 
the lE^iench school at Athens ; on 
his return to Paris, he devoted him- 
self to literature. Principal novels : 
ToUa, Lt Red des MorUagneSt 
Oermaine, MadeUm. Le FeUaht La 
VieiUe Roche, L* Infame, Lea Mariagea 
de Province, Le Roman d*un Brave 
Homme (a«:alnst Zola and the natur- 
alist school), etc. ; miscellaneous 
works : La Or^e Contemporaine, 
La QueaHon Romaine, La Pruaae en 
1860, Rome Contemporaine, etc. In 
1884 he was elected a member of the 
Academy. About wrote in a bright, 
humorous, and interesting style, and 
his novels have been very popular. 

ABOYNE (a-boin'). Village of 
Aberdeenshire, sometimes called 
Charleston. It is famous for its 
castle, a seat of the Gordons. It 
is Hi miles from Ballater, and is on 
the L.N.E. Rly. Highland games are 
held here every year. Pop. 1552. 

ABRAGADAB'RA. A word of 
Eeustem ori^n used in incantations. 
When written on paper so as to 
form a triangle, the first line con- 
taining the word in full, the one 
below it omitting the last letter, and 
so on each time until only one letter 
remained, and worn as an amulet, 
it was supposed to be an antidote 
against certain diseases. 

ABRAOADABBA 
ABRAOADABB 
ABBAOADAB 
ABBAOADA 
A B R A 0 A D 
A B R A O A 


ABB 
A B 
A 

A'BRAHAM, originally ABRAM 
CAssyrian Aburamu, lofty father). 
The greatest of the Hebrew pat- 
riarchs, was bom at Ur in Chaldea 
in 2153 B.o. according to Hales, in 
1996 B.O. according to Ussher, while 
Bunsen says he Hved 2850 B.o. He 
migrated, accompanied by his wife 
Sarah and his nephew Lot, to Canaan, 
where he led a nomadic llf^ which 
extended over 175 years. His two 
sons, Isaac and Ishmael, were the 
progenitors of the Jews and Arabs 
respectively. 

ABRAHAM, HeighU or Plains of. 

See Quebec. 

ABRAHAM A SANTA CLARA. A 

German pulpit orator, whose real 
name was Ulrich Megerle, bom in 
164A As a preacher he acquired so 
great a reputation that, in 1669, he 
was appointed court-preacher in 
Vienna, where he died m 1709. His 
sermons are full of homely, grotesque^ 


humour, often of coarse wit, and 
impartial severity towards all 
classes of society. His principal work 
and masterpiece is Judas, the Arch- 
knave (4 vols.), 1686-95. 

ABRAHAMITES. 1, A sect of 
Syrian Deists of the ninth century, 
whose doctrines were cdlied to those 
of the Paulicians. — 2. A sect of 
Bohemian Deists of the late eigh- 
teenth century, who professed to be 
followers of John Hubs and clawed 
that they followed the religion of 
Abraham before his circumcision. 
Believing in one God, they rejected 
the Trimty, and accepted nothing of 
the Bible except the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. Re- 
fusing to ioin either the Jewish or 
Christian folds, they were excluded 
from the edict of toleration promul- 
gated by the Emperor Joseph II., and 
expelled to Transylvania in 1738. 
Some were martyred, others became 
Roman Catholics. 

ABRAHAM-MEN. Originally a 
set of vagabonds who had been 
discharged from Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, London ; but as many assumed, 
without right, the badge worn 
by them, the term came to sl^fy 
an impostor who travelled about 
the country seeking alms, under 
the pretence of lunacy. 

ABRAM. A town (urban district) 
of England, Lancashire, 3i miles 
from Wigan ; a colliery centre. 
Pop. (1931), 6660. 

AB’RAMIS. A genus of fishes. 
See Bream. 

ABRANTES. A fortified town of 
Portugal, on the right bank of the 
Tagus (here navigable), 73 miles 
north-east of Lisbon, with which it 
carries on an active trade. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

ABRANTES, Duke of. See Junot. 

ABRAS’IVE. Polishing material 
employed in many manufacturing 
industries. Carbonmdum and emery 
are examples, both being used in 
preparing metal. A grindii^ne is an 
abrasive and so is pumice stone. 
Artificial abrasives are now made by 
electric power. 

ABRAX’AS (or ABRASAX) 
STONES. The name given to stones 
or gems found in Syria, Egypt, and 
elsewhere, cut into almo^ every 
variety of shape, but generally 
having a human trunk and arms, 
with a cock’s head, two serpents 
tails for the legs, etc., and the 
mystioo-theosophical word Abraxas 
or Abrasax fn Greek characters 
engraved upon them. Eventually 
they came to be used as charms and 
amulets. Bosilides <A.D. 130) and 
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other gnostios gave the name of 
Abraxas to AJmighty God, the 
Supreme Deity, since the nnmerioal 
value of its letters in Greeh gave the 
sum of 365, and they believed that 
365 orders of spirits emanated from 
Gk>d. Not all abraxas stones, how- 
ever* are of gnostic origin, just as 
the name of abraxas cannot be 
applied to aU raostlo stones. Of. 
King ; The OnosUca and their 
Remains, London, 1887. 

ABRIN, or ABRINE. A poisonous 
substance, being the active principle 
in the seeds of Abrus precaioriua (see 
ABBOB). A minute quantity intro- 
duced into the blood Is fatal to many 
animals, but it is employed in ail- 
ments of the eyes, and as a remedy 
for lupus and certain skin diseases. 

ABROGATION. The repealing of 
a law by a competent authority. 

ABROLHOS (a-brole'-yoce). A 
group of rocky Islands 50 miles off 
the east coast of Brazil, the largest 
of which is Santa Barbara. Another 
group called Abrolhos lies off the 
west coast of Australia. 

ABRO'MA. A genus of small trees, 
natives of India, Java, etc., one 
species of which, A, augusta, has a 
bark yielding a strong white fibre, 
from which good cordage is made. 


ABRUPT". In botany, terminating 
suddenly, as if a pait were out 
short od. 

AB"RUS. A genus of paplllon- 
aceouB plants, order Leguminosae, one 
species of which, Abrua j)recatorivs, 
a delicate twining shrub, a native of 
the East Indies, and found also in 
tropiccJ parts of Africa and America, 
has round brilliant scarlet seeds, 
used to make necklaces and rosaries. 
Its root is sweetish and mucUa^ous, 
and is used as a substitute for 
liquorice (Indian Uguorice). The 
seeds yield a strong poison. 


ABRUZZI (A-brut'se). A division 
of Italy on the Adriatic, between 
Umbria and the Marches on the 
north, and Apulia on the south. It | 
is united with Molise to form a 
compartimerUo, comprising the four 
provinces of Aquila degu Abruzzi, 
Oampobasso, Ohieti, and Teramo. 
The searcoast of about 100 miles does 
possess a single harbour. The 
interior is rugged and mountainous, 
bdng traversed throughout by the 
Apennines. The lower parts ocmsist 
of fertile plains and val^B^ yielding 
com, wine, oil, a]moncl& saffron, 
etc. ; area, 5951 sq. mifoa. Pop. 
1^9i,048. 

AB'SALON, or AXEL. A Daolali 
prelate, statesman, and warrior, horn 
m 1128, died 1201. He became the I 


intimate friend and counsellor of his 
sovereign Waldemar I., who ap- 

g minted him Archbishop of Luna. 

e cleared the sea of the Slavonic 
pirates who had long infested it, 
secured the independence of the 
kingdom by defeating a powerful 
fleet of the Emperor Barbarossa, 
and built the castle of Axelborg, the 
nucleus of Copenhagen. He ul- 
timately became Primate of Den- 
mark and Sweden. Turning his 
thoughts to literature he caused the 
Hiat^ of Denmark to be drawn up 
by Saxo Grammaticus and Svena 
Aagesen. 

AB"SCESS. Any collection of 
purulent matter or pus formed in 
some tissue or organ of the body, 
and confined within some circum- 
scribed area, of varying size, but 
always painful and often dangerous. 


AB'SINTH, French Abainfhe (&b- 
sapt). A liqueur Iconslstizig of an 
alcoholic solution strongly flavoured 
with an extract of several sorts of 
wormwood, oil of anise, etc. When 
taken habitually, or in excess, its 
effects are very i)emiclous. A 
favourite drink of the Parisians, it 
was suppressed ^entirely throughout 
France by a law passed on 12th 
Feb., 1915. 

ABSOLUTION. Remission of a 
penitent’s sins in the name of God. 
It is commonly maintained that 
down to the twelfth century the 
priests used only what is ccdled the 
wecatory formiila, “ May God or 
Christ absolve thee,” which is still 
the form in the Greek Church ; 
whereas the Roman Catholic uses 
the expression ” I absolve thee,” 
thus regarding the forgiveness of 
sins as in the power of the priest 
(the indicative form). This theory of 
absolution was confirmed by the 
Council of Trent. The passages of 
Scripture on which the Roman 
Catholic Church relies in laying down 
its doctrine of absolution are such 
aa Mai, xvi. 19, xvlii. 18 ; John xx. 
23. Among Protestants absolution 
properly means a sentence by which 
a person who stands excommuni- 
cated is released from that punish- 
ment. 


ABSOLUTISM. A system of 
government in which the supreme 
power is vested in a ruler not con- 
trolled or limited by any constitution 
or laws. It has prevailed in Oriental 
oountrles, inclndlng Japan, u|Ltil 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
oentury. There aare now no absolute 
monarchies in Europe. 


ABSOR'BENTS. The system Of 
minute vessels by which the nutritive 
elements of food and other maitevs 
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are carried Into the dronlation of 
rertebrate animals. The vessels con- 
sist of two different sets, called re- 

fSmer arise from the JSg^ive tract, 
the latter from the tissues generally, 
both joining a conomon trank which 
ultimately enters the blood-vessel 
system. Absorbents in medicine are 
substances such as chalk, charcoal, 
etc., that absorb or suck up excessive 
secretion of fluid or gas. 

ABSORPTION. In physiology, 
one of the vital functions by which 
the materials of nutrition and 
mrowth are absorbed and conveyed to 
the organs of plants and animals. 
In vertebrate animals this is done 
by the lymphatics and lacteals, in 
plants chiefly by the roots. See 
Absorbents. 

In physics, absorption of colour is 
the phenomenon observed when 
certain colours are retained or 
prevented from passing through 
transparent bodies , thus pieces of 
coloured glass are almost opaque to 
some parts of the spectrum, while 
allowing other colours to pass 
through freely. In chemistry absorp- 
tion is the taking up of a gas by a 
liquid, or by a porous solid. 

AB'STINENGE. See Pastinq, 
Temperance. 


ABU (a-bb'). A granitic mountain 
of India in Sirohi State, Rajputdna, 
rising precipitously from the sur- 
rounding plains, its top forming a 
picturesque suad varied tract 14 miles i 
long and 2 to 4 broad ; highest point j 
6663 ft. It is a hot-weather resort of | 
Europeans, and is the site of two 
most bearitiful Jain temples, built in 
1031 and 1200. 


ABU-BEKR, or FATHER OF THE 
VIRGIN. Bom 670, died 634, the 
father-in-law and first successor of 
Mahomet. His right to the succession 
was unsuccessfully contested by 
All, Mahomet’s son-in-law, and a 
schism took place, which divided 
the Mahommedans into the two 
great sects of Sunnites and Shiites, 
&e former maintaining the validity 
of Abu-Bekr's and the latter that of 
Ali’s claim. 

ABUKIR'. See Aboueir. 

ABU KLEA. A group of wells, 
surrounded by steep, black moun- 
tains, about 120 miles from Khar- 
toum, in the Sudam where, on the 
17th Jan., 1885, Sir Herbert Stewart, 
with 1600 men. defeated the MiUidi’s 
troops numbering 10,000. 

ABULFARA'GIUS, Gregom A 
distinguished schouur, a Jew by 
blithmence the name of Bctrhdjraeua, 
often given him), author of numer- 


ous works in Arabic and Syriac, was 
bora in Armenia in 1226, died in 
1286. About 1264 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Oubas: he was 
afterwards translated to Aleppo and 
was appointe^rlmate of the Jacobite 
Christians. His principal work is 
a History of the Worm from the 
Creation to his own day, written 
in Syriac, with an abridged version 
in Arabic, entitled The Abridged 
History of the Dynasties, 

ABUL'FEDA. Arab writer. Prince 
of Hamah, in Syria, of the same 
family as Saladin, famous as an 
historian and geographer, was bom 
at Damascus 1273, died 1331. Amid 
the cares of government he devoted 
himself with zeal to study, drew the 
learned around him, and rendered 
his power and wealth subservient to 
the cause of science. His most 
important works are his History of 
the Human Race (the portion from 
the birth of Mahomet to his own 
time being valuable), and his geo- 
grraphy called The True Situation of 
Countries, 

ABUNDA. A Bantu race of 
Angola, living on the coastlands and 
on the terraces rising towards the 
interior, and divided into “ high- 
landers ** and ** lowlanders.” They 
speak Portuguese and Umbunda, a 
trade languckge. 

ABUSHEHR (&-bb-shar'). .Sfee 
Bushire. 

ABU-SIMBEL. See Ipsambul. 

ABUTILON. A genus of plants, 
order Malvacess, sometimes called 
Indian mallows, found in the East 
Indies, Australia, Brazil, Siberia, etc. 
SeveraJ of them yield a vaduable 
hemp-like fibre, as A. indicum atnd 
A, Arncennas, The latter, now a 
troublesome weed in the hUddle 
United States, has been recommended 
for cultivation, and is sometimes 
called American jute. 

ABUT'MENT. The part of a 
bridge which receives and resists 
the lateral outward thrust of an 
arch ; the masonry, roik, or other 
solid materials from which an arch 
springs. 

ABY'DOS. 1, an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, on the Hellespont, at the 
narrowest part of the stmlt, oppodte 
Sestos. Leander, say ancdent 
writers, swam nic^tly from Abydos 
to Sestos to see nis loved Hero — a 
feat in swimming accomplished also 
by Lord Byron. — ^ an andent dty 
of Upper Egypt {Egyptian Abotu), 
about 6 miles west of the Nile, now 
represented only by ruins of templM, 
tombs, etc. It was celebrated aa the 
burial-place of the god Osiris, and Its 
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oldest temple was dedicated to him. 
Here, in 1818, was discovered the 
famous Abydos TableU now in the 
British Museum, and containing a 
list of the predecessors of Rameses 
the Great, which was supplemented 
by the discovery of a similar historical 
tablet in 1864. The tomb of Osiris 
was discovered in 1898 by Am^linau. 
Of. Flinders Petrie, The Royal Tomha 
of f/ie Earliest Dynasties (2 vols.), 
London, 1900-9. 

ABYSSINTA (Ar. Habesha). A 
country of Eastern Africa, which, 
with dependencies, may be said 
to extend from lat. 5® to 15 ®n. and 
long. 35® to 42° E., having the Anglo- 
EgTPtiem Sudan on the w., Kenya 
on the 8., and on the b.e. and e. 
Somali-land and Eritrea (Italian 
Red Sea coast) ; area, 350,000 sq. 
miles ; pop. over 10,000,000. The 
country includes the former king- 
doms of Tigr6, Amhara, Gojjam, and 
Shoa, many smaller and formerly 
independent territories, and the 
Harrar, Galla, Shankalla, and 
Dankall territories. Modern Abys- 
sinia 18 divided into a large number 
of provinces. Each province is 
governed by a ras or prince- 

Physioal Features. Abyssinia 
proper is an elevated region, with a 
general slope to the north-west. The 
more marked physical features are a 
vast series of tablelands, of various 
and often of great elevations, and 
numerous masses or ranges of high 
and rugged mountains, dispersed 
over the surface in apparently the 
wildest confusion. Along the deep 
and tremendous ravines that divide 
the plateaux rush innumerable 
streams, which impart extraordinary 
fertility to the plains and valleys 
below. The mountains in various 
parts of the country rise to 12,000 
and 13,000 feet, while some of the 
p^ks are over 15,000 feet (Ras 
Dashan being 15,160), and are always 
covered with snow. The principal 
rivers belong to the Nile basin, the 
chief being the impetuous Taoazz6 
(** the Terrible **) in the north, aud 
the Abal in the south, the latter 
being really the upper portion of 
the Blue Nile. The principal lake 
is Lake Tsana or Dembea (from 
which issues the Abai), upwards of 
6000 feet above the sea, having a 
length of about 45 and a breadth of 
35 miles. Round this lake lies a 
fertile plain, deservedly called the 
granary of the country. 

Vegetation. According to eleva- 
tion there cue aeverau zones of 
vegetation. Within the lowest belt, 
whioh reaches an elevation of 4800 
feet, ootton> wild indigo, acacias, 
ebony, baobabs, sugar-canes, coffee 
trees, date pedms, etc., flourish, 


while the larger animals are Uons, 
anthers, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
ippopotamuses, jackals, hyenas, 
bears, numerous antelopes, monkeys, 
and crocodiles. The middle zone, 
rising to 9000 feet, produces the 
grains, grasses, and fi^ts of southern 
Europe, the orange, vine, peach, 
apricot, the bamboo, sycamore tree, 
etc. The principal grains are millet, 
barley, wheat, maize, and teff, the 
latter a small seed, a favourite 
bread-stuff of the Abyssinians. Two, 
and in some places three, crops are 
obtained in one year. All the 
domestic animals of Europe, except 
swine, are known. There is a variety 
of ox with immense horns. The 
highest zone, reaching to 14,000 feet, 
has but little wood, and generally 
scanty vegetation, the hardier com- 
plants only being grown ; but oxen, 
goats, and long-woolled sheep And 
abimdant pasture. 

Climate. The climate is as various 
as the surface, but as a whole is 
temperate and agreeable ; in some 
of the valleys the heat is often exces- 
sive, while on the mountains the 
weather is cold. In certain of the 
lower districts malaria prevails. 

Minerals. The chief mineral pro- 
ducts are sulphur, copper, coal, and 
salt, the last-named serving to some 
extent as money. Iron is very 
abundant and is manufactured into 
knives, hatchets, and spears. 

People. There has been a great 
intermixture of races in Abyssinia. 
Those who may be considered the 
Abyssinians proper seem to have a 
blood-relationship with the Bedouin 
Arabs. Their complexion varies from 
very dark through different shades of 
brown and copper to olive, and they 
are usually well built. Other races 
are the black Qallas from the south ; 
the Falashas, who claim descent 
from Abraham and retain many 
Jewish characteristics ; the A^ws, 
Gongas, etc. The great majority of 
the people profess Christianity, 
belonging, like the Copts, to the sect 
of the Monophysites. The head of 
the church is called the Abuna 
(“ our father *’), and is consecrated 
by the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. 
Geez or Ethiopian is the language 
of their sacred books : it has long 
ago ceased to be spoken. The chief 
spoken language is the Amharic ; 
in it some books have been published. 
Mohammedanism appears to be 
gaining ground in Abyssinia. A 
corrupt form of Judaism is professed 
by the Falashe^. — The bulk of the 
people are devoted to agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. 

Trade. The trade and manufactures 
are of small importance. A good deal 
of common cotton cloth and some 
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finer woven fabrics are produced. 
Leather is prepared to some extent, 
silver filigree-work is produced, and 
there are manufactures of common 
articles of iron and braiss, pottery, 
etc. Trade is carried on through 
Zeila and Jibouti (French Ethiopian 
Railway was completed in 1915) on 
the Gulf of Aden, and Massawa on 
the Red Sea (Italian), exports being 
hides, coffee, wax, grmn, ivory, etc., 
imports textile fabrics, etc. 

History. The Abyssinians were 
converted to Christianity in the 
fourth century, by some missionaries 
from Alexandria. In the sixth 
century the power of the sovereigns 
of their kingdom, which was generally 
known as Ethiopia, had attained its 
height ; but before another had 
expired the Arabs had invaded the 
country, and obtained a footing. 
For several centuries subsequently 
the kingdom continued in a dis- 
tracted state, being now torn by 
internal commotions and now invaded 
by external enemies (Mabommed- 
ans and Gallas). To protect himself 
from the latter the Emperor of 
Abyssinia applied, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, to the 
King of Portugal for assistance, 
promising, at the same time, implicit 
submission to the Pope. The 
solicited aid was sent, and the empire 
saved. 

The Roman Catholic priests en- 
deavoured to Induce the emperor and 
his family to renoimce ^ the tenets 
and rites of the Coptic (Church, and 
to adopt those of Rome. This 
attempt, however, was resisted by 
the ecclesiastics and the people, and 
ended, after a long struggle, in the 
expulsion of the CathoDc priests 
about 1630. 

The kingdom gradually fell into 
a state of anarchy, and was broken 
up into several independent States. 
An attempt to revive the power of 
the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia 
was made by King Theodore about 
the middle of the last century. He 
introduced European artisans, and 
went to work wisely in many ways, 
but his cruelty and tyranny coun- 
teracted his politic measures. In 
consequence of a slight, real or 
fancied, which he had received at 
the hands of the British Government, 
he threw Consul Cameron and a 
number of other British subjects into 
prison, in 1863, and refused to give 
them up. 

To effect their release an army of 
nearly 12,000 men, under Sir Robert 
(afterwards Lord) Napier, w€w 
dispatched from Bombay in 1867. 
The force landed at Zoulla on the 
Red Sea, and marching up the 
country came within si^t of the 


hill-fortress of Magdala in April, 
1868. After being defeated in a 
battle, Theodore delivered up the 
captives and shut himself up In 
Magdala, which was taken by storm 
on the 13th April, Theodore being 
found among the slain. 

After the withdrawal of the 
British, fighting Immediately began 
cnnong the chiefs of the different 
provinces, but at last the country 
was divided between Kasa, who 
secured the northern and larger 
portion (Tlgr6 and Amhara) and 
assumed the name of King Johannes, 
and Menelek, who gained possession 
of Shoa. Latterly Johanues made 
himself supreme, and in 1881 as- 
sumed the title of emperor {negus 
negusti — king of klnra). Johannes 
was succeeded in 1889 by Menelek II. 
In 1916 Lij Yasu, who succeeded 
Menelek II. in 1913, was deposed and 
Waizeru Zauditu became empress. 
She was crowned in 1917, and Ras 
Taffari, a great-nephew of Menelek 
II. (Zauditu*s father) was proclaimed 
heir. He acted as Regent till 1930 
when 2iauditu died and he succeeded 
as negus negusti. The government 
is feudal in character, but a modified 
form of cabinet government was 
introduced in 1919. Britain, Italy, 
and France have clearly defined 
spheres of infiuence in Abyssinia. 
Bibuography : C. F. Rey, Un~ 
conquered Abyssinia ; The Oeo- 
graphical Journal (various years). 

ACAXIA. A genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Loguminos®, sub-order Mim- 
osoee, consisting of trees or shrubs 
with compound pinnate leaves and 
small leafiets, growing in Africa, 
Arabia, the East Indies, Australia, 
etc. The fiowers, usually small, are 
arranged in spikes or globular heads 
at the axils of the leaves near the 
extremity of the branches. The 
corolla is bell or funnel-shaped ; 
stamens are numerous : the fruit is 
a dry unjointed pod. Several of the 
species jdeld gum-arabic and other 
gums ; some having astringent barks 
and pods, used in tanning. A. 
CalechUt an Indian species, yields 
the valuable astringent called catechu. 
A, deatbdta, the wattle tree of Aus- 
tralia, from 15 to 30 feet in height, 
is the most beautiful and useful of 
the species found there. Its bark 
contains a large percentage of tannin, 
and is exported in large quantities. 
Some species yield valuable timber : 
some are cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers. 

ACAD'EBCY. An association for 
the promotion of literature, soienoe, 
or art; established sometimea by 
Government, sometimes by the 
voluntary union of private in- 
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dlYldtials. The name Academy 
first applied to the philosophical 
school of Plato, from the place where 
he used to teach, a grrove or garden 
at Athens wWch was said to have 
belonged originally to the hero 
Academus. The home of Academies 
as associations of learned men (not 
institutes for instruction), was 
Hellenised Egypt and afterwards 
Italy of the Renaissance. The 
flourishing Academies at Florence, 
Naples, and Rome became the 
models of academies in other 
countries. Academies devote them- 
selves either to the cultivation of 
science grenerally or to the promotion 
of a particular branch of study, as 
antiquities, language, and the fine 
arts. 

The most celebrated institutions 
bearing the name of academies, and 
designed for the encouragement of 
science, antiquities, and language re- 
roectlvely, are the French Acad6mie 
oes Sciences (founded by Colbert in 
1666), Aoad6mle des Inscriptions 
(founded by Colbert in 1663), and 
Acad6mie Francaise (founded by 
Richelieu in 1635), all of which are 
now merged in the National Institute. 
The most celebrated of the academies 
instituted for the improvement of 
langui^e is the Italian Accademla 
della (Jrusca, or Furfuratorum (now 
the Florentine Academy), formed in 
1582, and chiefly celebrated for the 
compilation of an excellent dic- 
tionary of the Italian language 
iVocabvlario deUa Cruscay Venice, 
1612), and for the publication of 
sevej^ carefully -prepared editions 
of ancient It^an poets. The 
(Imperial) Academy of Science of 
St. Petersburg was projected by 
Peter the Great and established by 
Catherine I. in 1725. The Academy 
of Science in Berlin was founded by 
Frederick I. in 1700. It was opened 
in 1711 and had Leibnitz as its 
flrst p^ident. 

In Britain the name of academy, 
in the more di^fied sense of the 
term, is confined almost exclusively 
to certain institutions for the 
promotion of the fine arts, such 
as the Royal Academy of Airo and 
tne Royal Scottish Academy. The 
Royal Academy of Arts (usually 
oedfed simply the Royal Academy) 
was founded in London in 1768, 
** for the purpose of cultivating and 
imi^ving the arts of painting, 
scmptiiie, and architecture.'* The 
number of academicians is now 
limited to forty-two, among whom 
are two engravers. There are also 
thirty associates, from whom the 
academicians are elected. Of the 
associates five are engravers. Any 
person who is possessed of suf- 


ficient proficiency may be admitted 
as a student and receive instruction 
gratis, and prizes are annually 
bestowed on meritorious students. 
The annual exhibition of the Academy 
is open to all artists whose works 
show suflacient merit. 

The Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
was founded in 1826 and incorporated 
in 1838. It consists of thirty academi- 
cians and twenty associates. The 
Royal Hibernian Academy at Dublin 
was Incorporated in 1823 and re- 
organised In 1861. It consists of 
thirty members and ten associates. 
A British Academy for the Promo- 
tion of Historical, Philosophical, 
and Philological Studies was incor- 
porated in 1902. (/See British 
Academy). In the United States, 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Boston was founded in 
1780, and since then various other 
societies of similar character and 
name have been instituted, as the 
New York Academy of Sciences, the 
Chicago Academy of Science, etc. 

ACA'DIA (Fr. Acadie). The name 
formerly given to Nova Scotia. It 
received its first colonists from 
France m 1604, being then a posses- 
sion of that coimtry, but it peissed 
to Britain, by the Peace of Utrecht, 
m 1713. In 1756, 18,000 of the 
French inhabitants were forcibly 
removed from their homes on 
aocount of their hostility to the 
British, an incident on which is 
based Longfellow's Evangeline. Many 
Acadians afterwards wandered back 
to their old homes, and their descen- 
dants are at present supposed to 
number 270,000; 100,000 of them 
living in French Canada. 

ACALE'PHA (Gr. akaUpMy a 
nettle, from their stin^jig properties). 
A term formerly used to denote the 
Medusee, or jeily-flshes, and edited 
species. 

ACANTHA'CEiE, or ACANTHADS. 

A nat. ord. of dicotyledonous her- 
baceous plants or shrubs, with 
opposite leaves and monopetalous 
ooroUa, mostly tropical ; species 
about 1400. See Acanthus. 

ACANTHOFTERI, ACANTHOP- 
TERYGIl (Gr. akardha, a iroine, 
pterugiony a fin). A group of fishes 
distinguished by the fact that at 
least the first rays in each fin exist 
in the form of stiff spines ; it inoludes 
the perch, mullet, mackerel, gurnard, 
wrasse, etc. 

AOANTH'US. A genus of her- 
baceous plants or shrubs, order 
Aoanthaceee, mostly tropical, two 
species of which, A. moUia and A. 
spindsus (the heer’s-breeoh or brank- 
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ursine), are characterised by large 
white flowers and deeply-indented 
shining leaves. They are favourite 
ornamented plants in British gardens. 



Acanthus — an example of Roman decorative 
treatment 


In architecture the name is given 
to a kind of foliage decoration said 
to have been suggested by this plant, 
and much employed in Greek, 
Roman, and later styles. 

ACAPUL'CO. A seaport of Mexico, 
on the Pacific, with a capacious, 
well-sheltered harbour : a coaling 
station for steamers, but with no 
great trade. Pop. 6000. 

ACAR'IDA. A division of the 
Arachnida, including the mites, ticks, 
and water-mites. See Mite. 

ACARNA'NIA. The most westerly 
portion of Northern Greece, together 
with iiCtolia now forming a 
nomarchy with a pop. of 199,305. 
The Acarnanians of ancient times 
were behind the other Greeks in 
civilization, living by robbery and 
piracy. 

AC'ARUS. The genus to which the 
mite belongs. 

ACCA^OIANS (Akkad). The 
primitive inhabitants of Northern 
Babylonia (Akkad), who had de- 
scended from the mountainous re^on 
of Elam on the east, and to whom 
the A^yrians ascribed the origin of 
Chaldean civilisation and writing. 
This race is believed to have belonged 
to the Turanian family, or to have 
been at any rate non-Semitic. What 
is known of them has been learned 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. See 
Babylonia and Summerians. 

ACCELERA'TION. Is the rate of 
change of the velocity of a body 
under the action of a force. A body 
falling from a height is one of the 
most common instances of accelera- 
tion. 

Acceleration of the Moon. The 
increase of the moon’s mean angular 
velocity about the earth, the moon 
now moving rather faster than in 
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ancient times. This phenomenon has 
not been fully explained, but it is 
known to be partly owing to the slow 
process of diminution which the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is 
undergohig, and from which there 
results a might diminution of the 
sun’s influence on the moon’s 
motions. 

Diurnal acceleration of the fixed 
start. The apparent greater diurnal 
motion of the stars than of the sun, 
arising from the fact that the sun’s 
apparent yearly motion takes place 
in a direction contrary to that of his 
apparent daily motion. The stars 
thus seem each day to anticipate the 
sun by nearly 3 minutes 56 seconds 
of mean time. 

ACCEN’TOR (Accentor modiUdria), 
or HEDGE ACCENTOR. A British 
bird of the warbler family. See 
Hboob Warbler. 

ACCEPTANCE. Is a stage in the 
making of contracts. An offer is 
made and a contract follows only 
when the acceptance is unqualified. 
— Acceptance of drafts, the act by 
which a person binds himself to pay 
a bill of exchange (q.v.) drawn upon 
him. No acceptance is valid unless 
made in writing on the bill, but an 
acceptance may be either “ general ” 
or qualified.” 

ACCESSARY, or AC’OESSORY. 
In law, a person guilty of €uq offence 
by connivance or participation, either 
before or after the act committed, 
as by command, advice, conceal- 
ment, etc. An accessary before the 
fcuct IS one who procures or counsels 
another to commit a crime, and is 
not present at its commission ; cm 
accessary after the fact is one who, 
knowing a felony to have been 
committed, gives assistance of any 
kind to the felon so as to hinder biTn 
from being apprehended, tried, or 
suffering punishment. An accessary 
before the fact may be tried and 

S unished in all respects as if he were 
tie principal. In high treason, all 
who participate are regarded as 
principals. 

ACCIDENTALS. Notes intro- 
duced in the course of a piece of 
music in a different key from that in 
which the passage where they occur 
is principally written. They are 
represented by the sign of a sharp, 
flat, or natural immediately before 
the note which is to be raised or 
lowered. 

ACCIPITRSS (ak-8ip'I-tr6z). The 
name given by LiimeBus and Cuvier 
to the rapacious birds now usually 
called Kaptores (q.v.). 

ACCLIMATIZATION. The process 
of aooustoming plants or animate to 
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live and propamte in a climate 
diilerent from that to which they 
are indigenous, or the change 
which the constitution of an animal 
or plant undergoes imder new 
climatic conditions, in the direction of 
adaptation to those conditions. The 
systematio study of acclimatization 
has only been entered upon in very 
recent times, and the little progress 
that has been made in it has been 
more in the direction of formulating 
anticipative, if not arbitrary hypo- 
theses, them of actual discovery and 
acquisition of facts. The best-lmown 
society founded, for the purpose of 
naturalizing animals and plants, is 
the SooidtO d'Acclimatation in Paris. 
It opened the Jardin d*Acclimatation 
in 1860. See Tropical Hygiene. 

The term is sometimes applied to 
the case of animals or plants taking 
readily to a new country with a 
climate and other circumstances 
similar to what they have left, such 
as Eurojiean animals and plants in 
America and New Zealand ; but 
this is more properly naturalization 
than acclimatization. 

In agriculture the word is used 
with reference to stock, principally 
sheep, “ acclimatized ” to a par- 
ticul€ur area, a special allowance being 
made by the landlord on trans- 
ference of the farm and stock in 
respect of the acclimatization of the 
sheep. The value assigned to the 
advantages resulting from ac- 
climatization of stocks varies con- 
siderably. In Argyllshire, for in- 
stance, Dumbartonshire, and the 
western portion of Perthshire the 
rates are nigh, while in the south of 
Scotland and the north of England 
they are much lower. 

ACCOLADE (ak-o-ldd' ; Fr., from 
Lat. ad, to, coUum, the neck). The 
ceremony used in conferring knight- 
hood, anciently consisting either in 
the embrace given by the person 
who conferred the honour of l^ght- 
hood or in a light blow on the neck 
or the cheek, latterly consisting in 
the ceremony of striking the can- 
didate with a naked sword. 

ACOOLTI, Benedetto. An Italian 
lawyer, bom at Arezzo in Tuscany 
In 1415, died at Florence in 1466. 
He was secretary to the Florentine 
republic. 1459, and author of a work 
on the Qrusades which is said to have 
furnished Tasso with matter for his 
JenudUm Delivered, 

ACOOMMODA'TION BILL. A bill 
of exchange drawn and accepted to 
zaise money on, and not given, Uke 
a genuine bill of exchange, in pay- 
ment of a debt, but merely intended 
to aooommodate the drawer : col- 
loquially called a wind bill and a kite. 
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ACCOMMODA TION LADDER. A 

light ladder himg over the side of a 
ship at the gangway to facilitate 
ascending bxzm, or descending to, 
boats. 

ACCOMTANIMENT. In music, is 
that part of music which serves for 
the support of the principal melody. 

ACCOR'DION. A keyed musical 
wind-instrument similar to the con- 
certina, being in the form of a small 
box, containing a number of metallic 
reeds fixed at one of their extremities, 
the sides of the box forming a folding 
apparatus which acts as a bellows 
to supply the wind, and thus set the 
reeds m vibration, and produce the 
notes both of melody and harmony. 
The accordion was invented by 
Damian of Vienna in 1829. 

ACCOUNTANCY. The profession 
of one who deals with accounts. It 
is an open one, that is, any person 
can practise accountancy in the 
United Kingdom without being re- 
quired to hold any qualifications. 
He will, however, have a better 
chance of success if he qualifies for 
membership of one of the leading 
Institutes or Societies, which are as 
follows : — 

(1) The Institute of Chartered 

Accountants of England and 
Wales ; chief office in London. 

(2) The Institutes of Chartered 

Accountants in Scotland, of 
which there are three, with 
offices in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen. 

(3) The Society of Incorporated 

Accountants and Auditors, 
with its headquarters in Lon- 
don. 

Membership of (1) and (2) secures 
the right to the title “Chartered 
Accountant “ : in the case of (1) the 
distinctive letters F.C.A. and A.C.A. 
may be used ; in the case of ^), the 
letters C.A. Members of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors use the letters F.S.A.A. 
and A.S.A.A. respectively, and are 
styled “ Incorporated Accountants.** 

In the case of the Chartered 
Accountant, five years* service under 
Articles (reduced in the case of 
mduates of the universities of the 
United EUngdom to three years) is 
essential. Before commencing service 
under Articles, the prospective 
articled clerk mast pass a Imliminary 
Examination in general • educational 
subjects, unless he can produce 
certificates showing that ne has 
satisfactorily passed another ex- 
amination of that character in the 
subjects which are required, Mathe- 
matics in every case being essential. 

The Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants and Auditors admits to its 
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intermediate examination account- 
ancy clerks to public accountants 
who have passed the Prellmlnarv 
Examination, and have completed 
six years approved professional 
service. These candidates, when they 
have passed the intermediate ex- 
amination and have attained the 
of 25 and completed nine years 
approved professional service as 
accountancy clerks to public account- 
ants, are permitted to sit for the 
Final. 

The employer generally requires 
the payment of a premium which may 
be anything from 100 to 300 guineas, 
according to the standing of the 
firm, and may even amount to 500 
guineas. The conditions of service 
may also provide for no salary during 
service, but since the War it has 
become largely the practice for a 
part, if not the whole, of the pre- 
mium to be repaid as salary during 
the period of service. 

The Preliminary Examination of 
the English Institute Includes Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History, Geo- 
graphy, and two optional subjects 
selected from a long ust, one of which 
must be a language. The Inter- 
mediate Examination, which is taken 
after half the term of service has 
expired, is in professional subjects 
including Book-keeping, the Accoimts 
of Limited Companies, Partnership 
and Executorship Accounts, Auditing 
and General Commercial Knowledge, 
whilst the Final Exandnation, which 
is taken two years after passing the 
Intermediate Examination (one year 
in the case of graduates) and at the 
termination of the service, is of a 
more advanced nature in the above 
professional subjects with the ad- 
dition of papers set in the Principles 
of the Law of Bankruptcy, Arbitra- 
tions and Awards, Mercantile Law, 
Costing and Taxation, and the 
Principles of Banking or Economics. 

The salary of a moderately success- 
ful Accountant is, say, from £600 to 
£1000 per annum, but many are 
much more successful than this. 
It is usual after passing the examina- 
tions to serve with a Arm of Account- 
ants at an annual salary which may 
commence at £200 to £300 a year, 
whilst many very valuable mercantile 
posts and appointments in financial 
houses are open to those who can 
show an Accountancy qualification 
of the above description. 

ACCOUNTANT. A person whose 
chief business is with accounts and 
the drawing up of financial state- 
ments and balance-sheets. An ac- 
countant is an important oflAcial in 
banks, railways, and certain other 
institutions, and many persons carry 
on the business of accountant as a 


distinct profession, auditing the books 
of merchants, joint-stock companies, 
etc. There are several bodies of 
accountants in the United £[ingdom 
incorporated by royal charter, and 
hence speciaUy distinguished, as 
“ chartered accountants ” (O.A.). 

Since 1919 women are adznitted 
as members of the Society of In- 
corporated Accountants. — Biblio- 
graphy : L. R. Dicksee, Advanced 
Accounting ; G. Lisle, Encyclopcedia 
of Accounting (8 vols.). 

AC'CRA. A British settlement in 
Africa, in a swampy situation, capital 
of Gold Coast, about 75 miles east 
of Cape Coast Castle. Exports gold- 
dust, ivory, mims, palm-oil ; imports 
cottons, cutlery, etc. Pop. 59,895. 

AC'ORINGTON. A municipal 
borough of England, Lancashire, 5 
miles east of Blackburn, with large 
cotton factories, print-works and 
bleaching-greens, and coal-mines. 
Pop. (1931), 42,973. Accrington was 
created a parliamentary borough in 
1918. 

ACCU'MULATOR. A name applied 
to a kind of electric battery by 
means of which electric eneigy can 
be stored and rendered portable. In 
the usual form each battery forms a 
cylindrical leaden vessel, containing 
alternate sheets of metaUio lead and 
minium wrapped in felt and rolled 
into a spiral wetted with acidulated 
water. On being chaiged with 
electricity the energy may be 
preserved till required for use. 

ACE. In aviation the name “ ace ” 
is given to a flying-man who has dis- 
tinguished himself by bringing down 
a large number (sometimes mven as 
ten) of enemy machines. The word 
is used colloQ^ally, and was bor- 
rowed from the French Air Force 
during the European War. 

AGEL'DAMA. Field purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver given 
to Judas Iscariot for the betrayal of 
Christ. 


ACEPH'ALA. In zoology, the 
headless MoUusca or those which 
want a distinct head, corresponding 
to those that have bivalve shells a^ 
are also called LaineUibranchUUa. 

A'CER. The genus of plants (nat, 
ord. Aceracesd) to which belongrs the 
maple. 


ACERRA (d-cherA). A town in 
South Italy, 9 miles north-east of 
Naples, the see of a bishop, in a 
fertile but unhealthy region. Pop. 
16,460. 

AGETAB'ULpM. An anatomical 
term applied td any oup-like cavity, 
as that of a bone to receive the 
protuberant end of another bone, the 
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oavity, for ioatanoe, that leoeivee 
tlto end of the thigh-bone. 

ACETAL. Colourless Uquid. It is 
found in alcohol and is obtained by 
distilling a mixture of alcohol, man- 
ganese dioxide, sulphuric acid and 
water. The dayour of good wine is 
pa]^y due to acetal. Its chemical 
mrmma is C«Hi 40 «. 

ACETATES (as'e-tats). Salts of 
acetic acid. The acetates of most 
commercial or manufacturing Im- 

g ortance are those of aluminium and 
■on, which are used in calico- 
printing ; of copi)er, which as ver- 
digris IS used as a colour; and of 
lead, best known as sugar of lead. 
The acetates of potassium, sodium, 
and eunmonium. of iron, zinc, and 
lead, and the acetate of morphia, are 
employed in medicine. 


ACET'IC ACID. An acid produced 
by the oxidation of common alcohol, 
and of many other organic substances. 
Pure acetic acid has a very sour 
taste and pungent smell, bums the 
skin, and is poisonous. From 
freezing at ordinary temperatures 
(58® or 59®) it is known as glacial 
acetic acid. Vinegar is simply dilute 
acetic acid. Acetic acid is largely 
used in the arts, in medicine, and 
for domestic purposes. See Vinegar. 


ACETT'IC ETHERS, or ACETIC 
ESTERS. Acetates of alcohol radi- 
cals. The common ester — ethyl 
acetate — ^is a volatile colourless 
liquid, manufactured by distilling 
a i^xture of alcohol, oil of vitriol, 
and cwietio acid, and used for flavour- 
ing purposes. 

ACETONE (as'). A constituent of 
ordinary wood spirit, a colourless 
volatile liquid used as a solvent, the 
simplest of the ketones. 

ACET'YLENE,OaH,. Is a substance 
composed of two elements, carbon 
and hydrogen, and belonging to a 
class of compounds known as nydro- 
carbons. It is formed m the incom- 
plete combustion of many hydro- 
carbons and also of coal-gas, and may 
be produced in a variety of ways, 
but Is now made almost entirely 
from calcium carbide. Acetylene has 
been known for a long time, but only 
since 1870 has it been produced in 
any quantity. 

After the development of the 
electric furnace it was found that 
c^cium oxide, quicklime, * heated 
with carbon to the hign tempera- 
tuTO possible in such a furnace, is 
transmnned into calcium carbide, 
and tMa compound reacts with water, 
generating acetylene. A great deal 
of heat is developed tfn adding water 
to calcium carbide, so that care has 
to be taken In generating acetylene. 


Various devices are in use for bring- 
ing the two substances in contact 
slowly, and for keeping the tem- 
perature low. When carbon and 
hydrogen combine to form acetylene 
a large amount of heat is used up, 
so that much heat is evolved when 
acetylene decomposes again, and 
once decomposition starts sufficient 
heat is developed to decompose the 
whole volume of gas. 

Acetylene is a colourless gas 
slightly soluble in water and very 
sparingly soluble in brine. When 
pure it has little or no odour, but as 
ordinarily prepared it hew a strong 
unpleasant oaom’ due to traces ot 
impurities such as sulphuretted 
hydrogen, phosphine, etc. The gas 
can be liquefled easily, and in the 
liquid state is highly explosive. It 
bums with an exceedingly sooty 
flame, but if it is allowed to pass 
through a very small orifice the 
carbon liberated becomes incandes- 
cent and acetylene bums with an 
intense white flame. 

It IS laigely used as an illuminant 
and for the production of grreat heat. 
As an illuminant the gas is produced 
in specially -constructed generators. 
It is led through iron pipes and 
burned from an ew^etylene burner, or 
it may he used with special types 
of incandescent mantles. Acetylene 
readily combines with copper and 
with silver to form metallic acety- 
lides which are very explosive, hence 
pipes through which acetylene is 
passing must not he made of brass 
or copper. Acetylene mixed with air 
and brought in contact with an 
ignited body explodes even more 
violently than a mixture of air and 
coal-gas. 

Large quantities of acetylene are 
generated and stored for oxy- 
aoetylene welding. Acetylene, burning 
in oxygen, gives an intensely h^ 
flame (about 2000®-3000® C.) suffi- 
ciently hot to melt iron. Although 
liquid acetylene is unstable, €md 
even the gas, under slight pressure, 
is also unstable, it may be trans- 
ported safely if dissolved in acetone. 
Acetone dissolves a large volume of 
acetylene, and this solution is quite 
stable and may be stored in iron 
cylinders and used for various pup- 
poses. If it is to be stored it must be 
carefully purified from phosphine, 
which is apt to cause sudden de- 
composition. Recentlyr numerous 
patents have been taken out for the 
preparation of oompounds such as 
acetaldehyde, acetic add, acetio 
anhydride, etc., using aoei^ene as 
starting-point, so that many sub- 
stances may be prepared from 
acetylene just as many substances 
may be prepared from benzene. 
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AOHJEANS (a-kg'anz). One of the 
four races into which the ancient 
Greeks were divided. In early times 
they inhabited a part of Northern 
Greece and of the Peloponnesus. 
They are represented by Homer as a 
brave and warlike people, and so 
distinguished were they that he 
usually calls the Greeks in general 
Aohaeans. Afterwards they settled in 
the district of the Peloponnesus, 
called after them Achaia, and 
forming a narrow belt of coast on 
the south side of the Gulf of Corinth. 

Prom very early times a con- 
federacy or league existed among 
the twelve towns of this region. 
After the death of Alexander the 
Great it was broken up, but was 
revived €igain, 280 b.c., and from 
this time grew in power till it spread 
over the whole Peloponnesus. It was 
finally dissolved by the Romans, 
147 B.O., and after this the whole of 
Greece, except Thessaly, was called 
Achaia or Achsea. Achaia with Elis 
now forms a nomarchy of the king- 
dom of Greece. Pop. 254,728. Cf. 
Freeman, History of Federal Oovem- 
ment in Chreece arid lialVt London, 
1893. 

ACHffiMENID/E (ak-e-men'l-d§). 
A dynasty of ancient Persian kings, 
being that to which the great Cyrus 
belonged. 

ACHAIA (a-kS.'ya). See Aoeusans. 

AGHALZIK. See Akhalzik. 

AOHARD (5AArt), Franz Karl. A 
German chemist, bom 1763, died 
1821. principally known by his in- 
vention (1789-1800) of a process for 
manufacturing sugar from beetroot. 
In 1801 the first beet-sugar factory 
ever established was started by him 
in Silesia. 

ACHARD (A-shar), Louis AmM^e 
Eugtoe. Bom 1814, died 1875, 
French journalist, novelist, and play- 
wright. He was best known as a 
novelist ; wrote the novels BeUe 
Bose, La Chasse royale, Chdteaux en 
Espagne, Robe de Nessus, Cbaines 
de fer, etc. His Lettres Parisiennes 
were published In 1838 under the 
pseudonym of Grimm. 

ACHATES (a-k&'tSz). A oom- 
puiion of iEneas in his wcuiderings 
subsequent to his fiight from Troy. 
He is always distingruished in Virgirs 
dSneid by the epithet fldua, ** faith- 
ful.” and has become typical of a 
faithful friend and companion. 

AGHEEN, or ACHIN (A-ch^n') 
(Du. Atjeh). A native state of 
Sumatra, with a capital of the same 
name, in the north-western extremity 
of the Island, now nominally under 
Dutch administration. Though 


largely mountainous, it has also 
undulating tractp and low fertile 
plains. By treaty with Britain the 
Dutch were prevented from exten- 
ding their territory in Sumatra by 
conquest ; but this obstacle being 
removed, in 1871 they proceeded to 
occupy Acheen. It was not till 1579, 
however, after a great waste of 
blood and treasure, that they ob- 
tained a general recognition of their 
authority. But they have not been 
able to establish it firmly, and have 
had to put down many determined 
risings, sometimes costing them 
losses both in men and guns. In 
the seventeenth century Acheen was 
a powerful State, and carried on 
hostilities successfully against the 
Portuguese, but its influence 
decreased with the increase of the 
Dutch power. The principal exports 
are rice and pepper. Area, 20,544 
sq. miles ; pop. 736,365. 

ACHELOyS (ak-e-ld'us) (now 
ASPROPOTAMO). The larc^ nver 
of Greece, rising on Mount Pindus, 
separating iEtolia and Acarnania 
and flowing into the Ionian Sea. In 
Greek legend, AchelOus, the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, was the river- 
god. 

ACHENBACH (A'l^en-b&ch), And- 
reas. Was a distinguished German 
landscape and marine painter, bora 
in 1815, died in 1910. 

ACHENBACH, Oswald. Bom 1827, 
died 1905, brother of above, was also 
a distinguished landscape painter. 
Both are of the Dusseldorf school, 
and pupils of the famous painter 
Schadow. 

ACHENE, or ACHENIUM (a-k6n% 
a-ke'ni-um). In botany, a small, dry 
carpel containing a sibgle seed, the 
I pericarp of which is closely applied 
' but separable, and which does not 
I open when ripe. It is either solitary, 
or several aohenia may be placed on 
I a common receptacle as in the 
I buttercup. 

ACHENSEE. A lake in Tyrol, 20 
miles north-east of Innsbruck and 
3018 feet above sea-level. On its 
shores are beautiful villas and 
hotels frequented as summer resorts. 

ACHERON (ak'e-ron) (modem 
FANARIOTICOS). The ancient name 
of several rivers in Greece and Italy, 
all of which were connected by 
l^rend with the lower world. The 
pnncipal was a river of Theeprotia 
in Epirus, which passes through I^ake 
Acherusia and flows into the Ionian 
Sea. Homer speaks of Acheron as a 
river of the lower world, and late 
Greek writers use the name to 
designate the lower world. 

ACHEULIAN. A term applied by 
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axoheeologists to the late sta^ of 
Chellean civilization in the Pleis- 
tocene Age. It is named after St. 
AcheiQ in the Somme valley, where 
relics of it were found. The geolo- 
gical horizon, according to Professor 
James Geikie, is late Second Inter- 
glacial and Third Glacial periods. 

ACH'IAR, or AT'CHAR. An In- 
dian condiment made of the young 
shoots of the bamboo pickled. 

ACHI BABA. Hill in GaUipoli. 
It is 600 ft. high and is at the end 
of the peninsula. Fortified bv the 
Turks, it was attacked several times 
by the British during the fighting in 
1916. 

ACHIEVEB^NT (a-chev'ment). In 
heraldry, a term applied to the 
shield of armorial bearings generally, 
or to a hatchment (q.v.). 

ACHILL (ak'il). The largest island 
on the Irish coast, separated from 
the mainland of Mayo by a narrow 
sound, now bridged over. The chief 
occupation is fishing. The island is 
mountainous, has fine scenery, and 
is visited by many tourists, there 
being now a railway terminus here, 
and many recent Improvements. 
Pop. 6919. 

ACHILUE'A. The milfoil genus 
of plants. 

ACHILLEION. Famous castle at 
Corfu, which used to belong to the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. It 
•was cwjquired by the ex-Kaiser 
William II., who bought it from the 
Archduchess Gis^la, wife of Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria. 

ACHILLES (a-kil'ez). A Greek 
legendary hero, the chief character 
in Homer’s Iliad. His father was 
Peleus, ruler of Phthia in Thessaly, 
his mother the sea-goddess Thetis. 
When only six years of age he was 
able to overcome lions and bears. 
His guardian, Cheiron the Centaur, 
having declared that Troy could not 
be taken without his aid, his mother, 
fearing for his safety, disguised him 
as a fprl, and mtroduced him among 
the daughters of Lycomedes of 
Scyros. Her desire for his safety 
made her also try to make him in- 
vulnerable when a child by an- 
notating him with ambrosia, and 
again by dipping him in the River 
Styx, from wnich he came out proof 
against wounds, all but the heel, by 
which she held him. 

His place of concealment was dis- 
covered by Odysseus (Ulysses), and 
he promised his assignee to the 
Gre^ against Troy. Accompanied 
by his dose friend, Patroclus, he 
joined the expedition with a body 
of followers (Myrmidons) in fifty 


ships, and occupied nine years in 
raids upon the towns neighbouring to 
Troy, after which the si^e proper 
commenced. On being deprived of 
his prize, the maiden Briseis, by 
Agamemnon, he refused to take any 
further part in the war, and disaster 
attended the Greeks. 

Patroclus now persuaded Achilles 
to allow him to lead the Myrmidons 
to battle dressed in his armour, and 
he having been slain by Hector, 
Achilles vowed revenge on the 
Trojans, and forgot his anger against 
the Greeks. He attacked the Trojans 
and drove them back to their walls, 
slaying them in great numbers, 
chased Hector, who fled before him 
three times round the walls of Troy, 
slew him, and dragged his body at 
his chariot-wheels, but afterwards 
gave it up to Priam, who came in 
person to beg for it. He then per- 
formed the funeral rites of Patroclus, 
with which the Iliad closes. He was 
killed in a battle at the Sccean Gate 
of Troy by an arrow from the bow of 
Paris which struck his vulnerable 
heel. In discussions on the origin 
of the Homeric poems the t-erm 
AchilUid is often applied to those 
books (i., viii., and xi.-xxii.) of the 
Iliad in which Achilles is prominent, 
and which some suppose to have 
formed the original nucleus of the 
poem. See Iphigenia. 

ACHILLES’ TENDON, or TENDON 
OF ACHILLES. The strong tendon 
which connects the muscles of the 
calf with the heel, and which may be 
easily felt with the hand. The origin 
of the name will be understood from 
the above article. 

ACHIMENES (a-kim’e-nez). A 
genus of tropical American plants, 
with scaly underground tubers, nat. 
ord. Gesneraceee, now cultivated in 
European greenhouses on account of 
their white, blue, and red flowers. 

ACHLAMYDEOUS (ak-la-mid’i- 
us). In botany, wanting the floral 
envelopes, that is, having neither 
calyx nor corolla, as the willow. 

ACHOR (ft'kor). A disease of in- 
fants, in which the head, the face, 
and often the neck and breast 
become incrusted ^vith thin, yellowish 
or greenish scabs, arising from 
minute, whitish pustules, which dis- 
charge a viscid fluid. 


ACHROMAT'IC (Gr. a, priv., and 
chroma, chrdmatos, colour). In optics, 
transmitting colourless light, that 
is, not decomposed into the primary 
colours, though having passed 
through a refracting medium. A 
single convex lens does not ^ve an 
image free from the prismatic 
colours, because the rays of different 
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colour making up white light are not 
equally refrangible, and thus do not 
all come to a focus together, the 
violet, for instance, being nearest 
the lens, the red farthest off. If such 
a lens of crown-glass, however, is 
combined with a concave lens of 
flint-glass — the curvatures of both 
being properly adjusted — as the two 
materials have somewhat different 
optical properties, the latter will 
neutralise the chromatic aberration 
of the former, and a satisfactory 
image will be produced. Telescopes, 
microscopes, etc., in which the 
glasses are thus composed are called 
achromatic. 

ACID (Lat. aciduSf sour). A name 
applied to a number of compounds, 
having more or loss the qualities of 
vinegar (itself a diluted form of 
acetic acid). Their general properties 
arc sour taste, the power of changing 
vegetable blues into reds, of evolving 
hydrogen in presence of magnesium, 
of decomposing chalk with efferves- 
cence, and of being in various degrees 
neutralised by alkalies. An acid has 
been defined as a compound of 
hydrogen, the whole or a part of 
which is replaceable by a metal when 
this is presented in the form of a 
hydroxide ; being monobasw, di- 
baMc, or triJbasic, according to the 
number of replaceable hydrogen 
atoms in a molecule. 8ee Chemistry. 

ACIERAGE (a'se-er-aj), (Fr. octer, 
steel). A process by which an en- 
graved copper-plate or an electro- 
type from an engraved plate of steel 
or copper has a film of iron deposited 
over its surface by electricity in 
order to protect the engraving from 
wear In printing. By this means an 
electrotype of a fine engraving, 
which, if printed directly from the 
copper, would not yield 500 good 
impressions, can be made to yield 
3000 or more ; and when the film 
of iron becomes so worn as to reveal 
any part of the copper, it may be 
removed and a fresh coating deposited 
so that 20,000 good impressions 
may be got. 

AGIPENSER (as-i-pen'sOr). The 
genus of cartilaginous ganoid fishes 
to which the sturgeon belongs. 

ACI REALE (a'che rft-aqa). A 
seaport of Sicily, north-ea^ of 
Catania, a well-built town, with a 
trade in com, wine, fruit, etc. Pop. 
35,587. 

A^OIS. According to Ovid, a 
beautiful shepherd of Sicily, loved 
by Galatea, and crushed to death by 
his rival the Cyclops Polyphemus. 
His blood, flowing from beneath the 
rook which crushed him, was changed 
into a river bearing his name, and 
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renowned for the coldness of its 
water. It has been identified as the 
Fiume di Jaci. 

ACKWORTH. Town of Yorkshire. 
It is 4 miles from Pontefract, and is 
famous for its school. This is chiefl3’^ 
for members of the Society of Friends 
and there John Bright was educated. 
It is on the L.N.E. and L.M.S. joint 
line. Pop. 5315. 

ACLAND. Famous English family. 
One of the Aclands was made a 
baronet in 1645, and this title came 
to his descendant, Thomas Dyke 
Acland (1787-1871) as the 10th 
baronet. Of his sons Thomas Dyke, 
the 11th baronet, was a Liberal 
politician ; Henry Wentworth Ac- 
land, Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford, was made a baronet in 1890 ; 
J. B. Arundel Acland settled in New 
Zealand, where members of the 
family still live. Arthur Henry Dyke 
Acland (1847-1926), a Liberal poh- 
tician and an authority on education, 
succeeded his brother as 13th 
baronet in 1919, and the 14th 
baj*onet was his son Francis, also a 
leading figure in the Liberal party. 
The Aclands own much land m 
Devon and Somerset, and their old 
residence is Holmcote near Taimton. 
They are buried in Selworthy 
Church. 

ACLE. Market town of Norfolk. 
It is on the Bure, 11 miles from 
Norwich and 120i from London, 
and is on the L.N.E. Rly. It is a 
good centre for visitors to the Broads 
and the church is old and mteresting. 
Pop. 1042. 
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AOLIN'IG LINE (Gr. priv. a, khrUS, 
to iDoline). The magnetic eauator, 
an iiregrular curve in the neighbour- 
hood of the terrestrial eanator, 
where the magnetic needle baJances 
itself horizontally, having no dip. 
See Magnetism. 

AONE (ak'nS). A skin disease, 
consisting of small hard pimples, 
usually on the face, caused by con- 
gestion of the follicles of the skin. 

ACOLYTES (^'o-litsl. In the 
ancient Latin and Greek Churches, 
persons of ecclesiastical rank next in 
order below the subdeacons, whose 
office it was to attend the officiating 

S riest. The name is still retained in 
ae Homan Church. Cf. Duchesne, 
Christian Worshipt its Origin and 
EvoltUion. 

ACOMA. Indian village In New 
Mexico. It has the reputation of 
beii^ the oldest inhabited place in 
the United States. It is 80 miles from 
Albuquerque, and is on a rock 
6000 ft. above sea level. Here is a 
large Indian reservation. 

ACONCAGUA (A-kon-ka'gw4). A 
province, a river, and a mountain of 
Chile. The peak of Aconcagua, whose 
summit is just within the Argentine 
Republic, rises to the height of 
23,081 feet, and is probably the 
highest mountain of the western 
hemisphere. Area of province, 5406 
eq. miles. Pop. 480,678. 

AC'ONITE iAconitum). A genus 
of hardy herbaceous plants, nat. ord. 
BanunculacesQ, represented by the 
weU-known wolf*s-bane or monk’s- 
hood, emd remarkable for their 
poisonous properties and medicinal 
qualities, being used internally as 
well as externally in rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, etc. 

ACON'ITINE. An alkaloid ex- 
tracted from monk’s-hood and some 
other species of aconite : used 
mediclnsffiy, though a virulent poison. 

ACONQUIJA (a-kon-ke’h&). A 
range of mountains in the Argentine 
Bepublic ; the name also of a single 
pe^, 17,000 feet high. 

A'OORN. The fruit of the different 
kinds of oak. The acom-cups of one 
species are brought from the Levant 
under the name of vaJonia, and used 
in tanning. 

ACORN-SHELL. See Balanus. 
AC'ORUS. A genus of plants, 
including the sweet-flag. See Sweet- 
flag and Calamus. 

ACOSTA, Gabriel, afterwards 
Uriel. A Portuguese of Jewish 
descent, bom at Oporto in 1590. 
died by his own hand 1640. Brought 
up a Christian, he afterwards em- 
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braced Judaism. Having gone to 
Amsterdam, where he attacked the 
practices of the Jews, and denied the 
divine mission of Moses, he suffered 
much persecution at the hands of 
the Jews. He left an autobiography, 
published in 1687, under the title 
Exemplar Humance Vitce, He is the 
hero of a novel, Die Saddttcder von 
Amsterdam, and of a tragedy, Uriel 
Acosta, both by Gutzkow. 

ACOTYLE'DONS. Plants not 
furnished with cotyledons or seed- 
lobes. They include ferns, mosses, 
seaweeds, etc., and are also called 
flowerless plants or cryptogams. 

ACOUSIMETER, or ACOUMETER 
(Gr. akouein, to near, and metron, 
measure). An Instrument used to 
determine the acuteness of hearing. 
It consists of a small bar which 
^ves a uniform sound when struck 
by a hammer. 

ACOUSTICS (a-kou’stiks). The 
science of sound. It deeds with the 
production of sound, its propagation 
and velocity in various media ; the 
reflection, refraction, and inter- 
ference of sound waves ; the pro- 
perties of musical notes ; and the 
general phenomena of such vibrations 
of elastic bodies as affect the organ 
of hearing. 

In order that a sound may be 
heard, it is necessary that an unin- 
terrupted series of particles of elastio 
matter should extend from the 
sounding body to our ear. Sound is 
propagated by a longitudinal wave- 
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MUSICAL INTERVALS.— fitee Acousticjs. 
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NOTES OF PERFECT DIATONIC SCALE 

(WITH THEIR FREQUENCIES) 

64* Uti O, 128- Ut, C 256- Ut, O' 512- Ut, 

D, 72 D, 144 D 288 D' 676 

80 E, 160 E 320 E' 640 

F, 85*3 F, 170*7 F 341*3 F' 682*7 

96 G, 192 G 384 G' 768 

A, 106*6 A, 213*3 A 426*7 A' 853*2 

120 B, 240 B 480 B' 960 

0^ 1024- Ut. 

PERFECT DIATONIC SCALES 

(TRANSITION TO KEY OF DOMINANT) 
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motion in the medium (gaseous, 
liquid, or solid), that is, the particles 
osoilla^ along the line in which the 
wave is travelling, giving rise to 
r^guleu* series of condensations and 
rarefactions. 

The velocity of sotmd varies 
directly as the square root of the 
elasticity, and inversely as the 
square root of the density, of the 
medium in which it is propagated. 
The velocity of sound In air at 0® C. 
is 330.6 metres per second, or 1085 
feet per second ; in water 1.49 kilo- 
metres per second, or 0.926 mile per 
second ; in copper 5.01 kilometres 
per second, or 3.12 miles per second. 

The intensity of sound varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance 
from the sounding body. Recently 
sound-ranging instruments have been 
produced by means of which the 
position of a grun can be determined. 

A note produced by a musical 
instrument consists of a fundamental 
of a certain frequency, together with 
a number of overtones of various 
higher frequencies and much smaller 
amplitude. The timbre of a note 
depends on the overtones present, 
the loudness depends on the ampli- 
tude of the vibrations, and the pxich 
depends on the frequency. The 
musical scale consists of eight notes, 
ODEFGABO, whose frequencies 
are in the proportion of the numbers 
24, 27, 30. 32, 36, 40, 45 and 48. The 
interval between two notes is the 
ratio of the frequency of the higher 
note to the frequency of the lower 
note. In order that the intervals 
may be the same in all keys, a 
tempered scale is used in music. 

Bibliography : Lord Rayleigh, 
Theory of Sound ; H. Smith, The 
Making of Sound in the Organ and 
^ . j ^ Capstick, Sound 

Natural Science 
E. H. Barton, Text-hook 

AGQUl (d.k'w6). A town of 
Northern Italy, 21 miles S.S.W. of 
Alessandria by rail, a bishop’s see. 
It has warm sulphureous baths, which 
were known to the Romans, and 
which still attract a great many 
visitors. Pop. 16,000. 
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ACRE. A standard British mea- 
sure of land, also used in the colonies 
and the United States. The imperial 
statute acre consists of 4840 sq. 
yards, divided Into 4 roods. The 
old Scotch acre contains 6146.8 sq. 
yards, the old Irish acre 7840 sq. 
yards. 


ACRE (A'ker), or AKKA (ancient 
ACCHO and J^OLEMAIS). A sea- 
port of Syria, in Northern Palestine, 
on the Bay of Acre, early a place of 
great stresigth and importance. Tal^en 


from the Saracens under Saladin in 
1191 by Richard I. of England ^d 
Philip of France ; bravely defended 
by the Turks, assisted by Sir Sidney 
Smith, in 1799 against N^oleon ; in 
1832, taken by Ibrahim Pasha ; in 
1840, bombarded by a British, 
Austrian, and Turkish fleet, and 
restored to the Sultan of Tmkey. 
The town was occupied by British 
troops under General Allenby in 
September, 1918. Pop. 6420. 

ACRI (a'kr6). A town of S. Italy, 
province of Cosenza. Pop. 12,686. 

ACRIDINE. Basic substance found 
in coal tar in association with crude 
anthracene. It is used as a dye stuff 
and also in electric snuff. Its 
chemical symbol is (Oi,H,N). 

AC’RITA (Gr. akritos, indistin- 
guishable, doubtful). A name some- 
times given to the animals otherwise 
called Protozoa. 

ACROGEPH’ALI. Tribes of men 
distinguished by pyramidal or high 
skulls. 

I ACROCERAU’NIA (thunder-smlt- 
I ten peaks) (now CAPE OLOSSA 
or LINQUETTA). A promontory of 
[ Western Greece, in Epirus, running 
into the Adriatic. 

ACROCORIN'THUS. A steep rock 
in Greece, nearly 1900 feet high, 
overhanging ancient Corinth, and on 
which stood the acropolis or citadel, 
the sacred fountain of PirenS being 
also here. This natural fortress has 
proved itself of Importance in the 
modem history of Greece. 

AC’ROGENS (-jenz), lit. summit- 
growers. A term applied to the 
ferns, mosses, and lichens (crypto- 
gams), as growing by extension up- 
wards, in contradistinction to en- 
dogens and exogens. 

AO'ROLITH. An early form of 
Greek statuary in which the head, 
hands, and feet only were of stone, 
the trunk of the flgiue being of wood 
draped or gilded. 

ACROP'OLIS (Gr. oAros, high, and 
polis, a city). The citadel or chief 
place of a Grecian city, usually on 
an eminence commanding the town. 
That of Athens contained some of 
the finest buildings in the world, 
such as the Parthenon, ErechthSum, 
etc. 

ACT. In special senses : (1) In 
dramatic poetry, one of the principal 
divisions of a drama, in which a 
definite and coherent portion of the 
plot is represented; generally sub- 
divided into smaller portions called 
scenes. The Greek dramas were not 
divided into acta. The dictum that 
a drama should consist of five acts 
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was first formally laid down by 
Horace, and is generally adhered to 
by modem dramatists in tragedy. 
In comedy, especially since the time 
of Moli6re, more freedom is allowed, 
and a division into two or three acts 
is common. — (2) Something formally 
done by a legislative or judicial body ; 
a statute or law passed. — (3) In 
universities, a thesis maintained in 
public by a candidate for a degree. 
See Act op God, op Paruament, 
OP Settlement. 

ACTA DIUR'NA (Lat., proceedings 
of the day). A daily Roman news- 
paper which appeared imder both 
the republic and the empire. 

ACT.ffl'A. See Baneberry. 

ACT^'ON. In Greek mythology, 
a great hunter, turned into a stag by 
Artemis (Diana) for looking on her 
when she was bathing, and torn to 
pieces by his own dogs. 

ACTA ERUDITO'RUM (Lat., acts 
of the learned). The first literary 
journal that appeared in Germany 
(1682-1782). It was started by 
Otto Mencke, after the model of the 
Journal dea Savants. Among the con- 
tributors, the most distinguished waa 
Leibnitz. 

ACTA SANCTORUM (Lat., acts of 
the saints). A name applied to all 
collections of accounts of ancient 
martyrs and saints, both of the 
Greek and Roman Churches, more 
particularly to the valuable collection 
begun by John Holland, a Jesuit of 
Antwerp, in 1643, and which, being 
continued by other divines of the 
same order (BoUandists), now ex- 
tends to sixty volumes, the lives 
following each other m the order of 
the calendar. 

ACTING. Art of representing his- 
toric or fictional characters, or scones. 
The art of acting is much older than 
the Greeks, although from them our 
early ideas of it have come. It was 
associated with their religious rit^ 
and with the dances which were an 
important part of those ceremonies. 
At a later time plays were written 
for the actors to present and, dis- 
guised by masks, they declaimed the 
magnificent dramas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and the other great writers. 

Acting flourished, too, among the 
Romans, one of whom, Roscius, made 
his name immortal. In the Middle 
Ages the cwting of miracle plays 
under the leadership of the church 
was very popular, and then came the 
Elizabethan Age, which mve to 
acting, as to everything elro, new 
and greater ideas. At this time and 
earlier there were no actresses, 
female parts being tedcen by men or 
boys. In England actors were obliged 


by law to take out a licence, other- 
wise they were treated as vagabonds, 
and everywhere they were rather a 
despised class. They had little or no 
scenery to help them, as the plays 
were usually acted at fairs or in the 
yards of inns. Shakespeare’s plays 
were often acted in this way. 

In the 18th century, or perhaps a 
little earlier, women appeared on the 
stage, and acting took its modem 
form. This was partly due to the 
influence of David Garrick who, with 
Sarah Siddons, greatly raised the 
social status of actors and actresses. 
In the 19 th century scenery became 
much more elaborate, theatres were 
built almost everywhere and plays 
were written in thousands. Acting 
was regarded as a profession with its 
clubs, organisations and training 
schools. The twentieth century saw 
a remarkable development in staro- 
craft, but no advance in the quality 
of the acting. 

Of modem English actors and 
actresses perhaps ^e greatest names 
are Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, 
but many others are notable. France 
and Italy have also had great actors 
and there, as in Germany, acting has 
a great hold on the nation. In 
France, Sara Bernhardt and the 
elder (Joquelin ; in Italy Elenora 
Dusa and Salvinl are perhaps the 
outstanding figures. See Drama ; 
Theatre. 

ACTIN'IA. The genus of animals 
to which the typical sea-anemones 
belong. See Sea-anemone. 

AC'TINISM. The property of those 
rays of light which produce chemical 
chaneres, as in photography, in con- 
tradistinction to the light rays and 
heat rays. The actinic property or 
force begins among the green rays, 
is strongest in the violet rays, and 
extends a long way beyond the 
visible spectrum. 

ACTINIUM. An element or elemen- 
tary substance obtained in minute 
quantities in connection with the 
study of radioactivity. It was dis- 
covered by Debieme in 1899. In 
1902 Giesel discovered another sub- 
stance which he called emanium, and 
which was considered to be identical 
with actinium. Marckwald, however, 
came to the conclusion t^t these 
two substances are not identical but 
closely related to each other. See 
Radium, Chebostby. 

ACTIN'OLITE. A minercd nearly 
allied to hornblende. 

ACTINOM'ETER. An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of the 
sun’s acthiiG rays. See Actinism. 

ACTINOMYOOSIS. Disease attack- 
ing cattle and sometimes men and 
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women. It develops in the toneme 
or jaw where it causes a tumour 
which is sometimes called wooden 
tonsrue or lumpy jaw. It is due to a 
parasite, the ‘*^ray fungrus,” which Is 
sometimes found on barley and 
makes its way into the animal when 
it is suffering from a sore. It is 
infectious. 

ACTINOZO'A (Ut. ray-animals). 
A class of animals belonging to the 
sub-kingdom Ooelenterata, and in- 
cluding sea-anemones, corals, etc., 
all having rayed tentacles round the 
mouth. 

ACTION. The mode of seeking 
redress at law for any wrong, injury, 
or deprivation. Actions are divided 
into civil and criminal, the former 
again being divided into real, 
personal, and mixed. 

AO'TIUM (now LA PUNTA). A 
promontory on the western coast of 
Northern Greece, not far from the 
entrance of the Ambracicm Gulf 
(Gulf of Arta), memorable on account 
of the naval victory gained here by 
Ootavianus (afterwards the Emperor 
Augustus) over Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 2nd Sept., 31 B.O., in sight of 
their armies encamped on the 
opposite shores of the Ambracian 
GTulf. Soon after the beginning of 
the battle Cleopatra escaped with 
sixty Eg^tian ships, and Antony 
basely followed he^ and fled with 
her to Egypt. The deserted fleet was 
not overcome without making a brave 
resistance. Antony’s land forces 
soon went over to the enemy, and 
the Homan world fell to Octa'mnus. 
In 1538 a victory was gained at 
Actium by the Turks over the 
Spanish and Venetian fleets. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT. A law 

or statute proceeding from the 
Parliament of the United Blingdom 
passed in both houses, cmd having 
received the royal assent. Before 
it is passed it is a BiU and not an 
Act. Acts are either public or 
private, the former affe^ing the 
whole community, the latter only 
n^ial persons and private concerns. 
The whole body of public Acts 
constitutes the stohife lats. An Act of 
Parliament can only be altered or 
repealed by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. Acts are usually cited in this 
way, ** 13 and 14 Viot. o. (or chap.) 
21,*’ which means the 21st Act in 
Bucoession passed In year 13th-14th 
of the queen’s reign (that Is, 1850). 
Short titles, such as the Merchant 
Shlppiitf Act, 185A” are idso used. 
Up to the time of Edward I. acts of 
Parliament were in Latin ; then 
Trench was introduced, and for some 
time was eiDclusiyely employed. It 


was not till Henir yil.*s reign that 
all Acts were in English. 

ACT OF SETTLEMENT. An Act 
passed by the English Parliament in 
1700, hy which the succession to the 
throne of the three kingdom^ in the 
event of King William and Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne dying 
without issue, was settled on the 
Prinoess Sophie^ electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants. The Prmoess Sophia 
was the youngest daughter of Eliza- 
beth, ^een of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I. By this act C^rge I., son 
of the Princess Sophia, suooeeded to 
the crown on the death of Queen 
Anne. 

Another Act of Settlement was 
that by which under Chpomwell’s 
government, a new allotment was 
made of almost cdl landed property 
in Ireland, in 1652. 

ACT OF UNIFORMITY. An Eng- 
lish Act passed In 1662, enjoining 
mpon all ministers to use the^oofc of 
uommon Prayer on pain of forfeiture 
of their livings. iSee Nonconformity. 

ACTON. A kind of padded or 
quilted vest or tunic formerly worn 
under a coat of mall to save the 
body from bruises, or used by Itself 
as a defensive garment. Jackets of 
leather or other material plated with 
mail were also so called. Oambeson 
was an equivalent term. 
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ACJTON. A name of various places 
in England, one of them a western 
subuib of London, pop. (1931), 
70,523. Since 1918 Acton gives its 
name to a parliamentary division of 
Middlesex, returning one member to 
Parllamem. 


AOTON, John Emorioh Edward 
Dalberg. First Baron Acton, bom 
1834, med 1902, was son of Richard 
Acton (seventh baronet) and the 
daughter of the Duo de Dalheig, 
aftenwds wife of Eftrl Granville, 
Mr. Gladstone's colleague. As a 
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Roman Oatholic he was educated at 
Osoott, and afterwards on the Con- 
tinent, partly under Ddllinger, and 
aoquix^a a special taste for and 
profonnd knowled«:e of history. 

He conducted the Home cmd 
Foreign Bedew from 1862 to 1864, 
and, in doing so, showed himself a 
strong opponent of ultramontane 

B isions. He next edited the 
BrUish Bedew, which under 
him was rather overweighted with 
leeanii^, and soon came to an end. 
In 1869 he was raised to the peerage. 
He strongly opposed the papal- 
infallibility movement, and took the 
side of Mr. Gladstone In his attacks 
on Vaticanism. 

In 1895 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of modem history at 
Cambridge, delivered lectures, and 
planned and undertook the editor- 
ship of the great work on modem 
history, The Cambridge Modem 
History, comprising a series of con- 
tributions by various scholars, and 
issued by the university press. 
Except essays, letters, or articles for 
periodicals, he himself wrote little. 
Slnoe his death have been published : 
Lectures in Modem History (1906) ; 
The History of Freedom and other 
Essays (1907) ; Lectures on the 
French Revolution (1910). His library 
of 60,000 volumes he left to Mr, 
(afterwards Lord) Morley, who 
handed it over to the University of 
Cambridge. 


ACTOR. One who represents 
some part or character on the stage. 
Actresses were unknown to me 
Greeks and Homans in the earliest 
times, men or boys always perform- 
ing the female parts. They appeared 
under the Roman empire, however. 
Charles II. first encouraged the 
public appearance of suitresses in 
England ; in Shakespeare*s time 
there were none. See Drama. — 
BiBLioaBAPHY : C. F. Armstrong, 
Century of Oreai Actors ; H. Simpson, 
Century of Oreat Actresses, 

ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. Fifth 
of the books of the New Testament, 
written in Greek and assigned to the 
author of the gospel of St. Luke. 
Its date is probably A.n. 63 or 64. 
It embraces a period of about thirty 
years, beginning immediately after 
the resurreotlon, and extending to 
the second year of the imprisonment 
of St. Paul in Home. Very little in- 
formation is given regarding any 
of the apostles, excepting St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the accounts of 
them are far from being complete. 
It describes the gatherbg of the 
infant Church ; the fulfilment of the 
promise of Christ to his apostles in 
the descent of the Holy Ghost ; the 


choice of Matthias in the place of 
Judas, the betrayer ; the testimony 
of the apostles to the resurrection of 
Jesus in their discourses ; their 
preaching in Jerusalem and in 
Judea, and afterwards to the Gen- 
tiles ; the conversion of Paul, his 
preaching in Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy, his miracles and labours. — 
BiBUoaRAPHY : R. T. Knowling, 
TTie Expositor's Creek Testament ; 
J. Moffat, The Historical New Testa- 
ment ; J. M. Wilson, Origin and 
Aim of the Acts of the Apostles. 

ACTUARY. One who works out 
numerical calculations. These deal 
largely with averages and insurance 
charges. 

Actuaries are employed by the big 
Insurance Companies, and also by 
the Government for Health Insur- 
ance and other purposes. The pro- 
fession is under the control of the 
Institute of Actuaries in Englemd 
and the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland, the qualifying examinations 
of the societies entitling the success- 
ful candidate to the tetters F.I.A. 
and F.F.A. respectively. Particulars 
of training and fees can be obtained 
from the Institute of Actuaries, 
Staple Inn Hall, Holbom, London, 
W.0.1, or the Faculty of Actuaries, 
14 (Jueen Street, Edinburgh. 

The Fellowship of the institute of 
Actuaries or of the Faculty of 
Actuaries does not of itself entitle the 
holder to increased remuneration, as 
in most businesses payment is n^e 
for the class of work done rather 
than for the qualifications held. 
As a rule, however, an Actuary is 
of great use in various departments 
of insurance, and even if he does not 
obtain an official position he will 
hold a position of some responsibility. 

As regards remuneration the sahuy 
of an Actuary, when he is the 
principal officer of a company, is 
usually between £1500 and £5000, 
but may, of course, be considerably 
more in the very leugest companies. 

ACU'LEUS. In botany, a prickle, 
or sharp-pointed process of the 
epidermis, as distinguished from a 
thorn or spine, which is of a woody 
nature. 

ACUPRESS'URE. A means of 
arresting bleeding from a out artery 
introduced by Sir James Simpson in 
1859, and consisting in compressing 
the artery above the orifice, that is, 
on the side nearest the heiot, with 
the middle of a needle (Lat. ocus, 
a needle) introduced through the 
tissues. 

ACUPUNO TUBE. A surgical op- 
eration, consisting in the msertioii 
of needles into certain parts of the 
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body for alleviating: pain, or for the 
onre of different species of rheuma- 
tism, neuralgria, eye diseases, etc. 
It is easily performed, gives little 
pain, causes neither bleeding nor 
mflainmation, and seems at times of 
surprising efficacy. 

ADAGIO (It. 6,-da'j6). A musical 
term, expressing a slow time, slower 
than armante and less so than largo, 
lento, and grave, 

ADAL\ a country in Africa, east 
of Abyssinia and north-westward of 
Tajurrah Bay, inhabited by a dark- 
brown race of the same name, a tribe 
of the Danakils, Mahommedans m 
in reli^on ; towns Aussa and 
Tajurrah. Part of the coast here is 
held by the French. 

AD' ALBERT OP PRAGUE. Called 
the apostle of the Prussians, son 
of a Bohemian nobleman named 
Slavnik, born about 939. His real 
name was Voitech, but he assumed 
the name of the Archbishop Adalbert, 
tmder whom he studied at Magde- 
buig. He was appointed Bishop of 
Prague in 983, laboured in vain 
among the heathenish Bohemians, 
resolved to convert the pagans of 
Prussia, but was murdered in the 
attempt (997). Boga- Rodzica, a 
Polish war-song, is said to have been 
composed by him. 

ADA'LIA. A seaport on the south 
coast of Asia Minor. Pop. 12,310. 
The district of Adalia has a popula- 
tion of over 224,737. 

ADAM (&’d&i;i), Adolphe Charles. 
A French composer, more especially 
of comic operas; bom 1803, died 
1856. Wrote Le postilion de Long- 
jumeau, Le Brasaeur de Preston 
(Brewer of Preston), La Rose de 
Peronne, Le ro% d^Yvetot, etc. 

ADAM, Albrecht. A German 
painter of battles and animals, bom 
1786, died 1862. Three sons of his 
have also distinguished themselves 
as painters, especially Franz, bom 
1815, died 1886, among whose best 
pictures are several representing 
scenes of the Franco -Prusslcm war. 

ADAM, Alexander. A Scottish 
classical scholar, born in 1741 ; 
became in 1768 rector of the High 
School of Edinbuigh, and died there 
in 1809. Wrote Principles of Latin 
and English Orammar; Roman An- 
tiguities, a useful school-book ; Sum- 
mary of Geography and History ; 
Classiccu Biography, etc. 

ADAM, Robert. An eminent Scot- 
tish architect, bom in 1728, a son 
of William Adam, architect. He 
resided several years in Italy, visited 
Spalatro, in Dalmatia, and published 
a work on the ruined palace of 
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Diocletian there. In conjunction 
with his brother James he was much 
employed by the English nobility 
and gentry in constructing modem 
and embellishing ancient mansions. 
Among their works are the Register 
House and the University Buildings, 
Edinburgh, and the Adelphi Build- 
ings, London. The brothers Adam 
also designed furniture and excelled 
in the beauty of their interior 
decorations. They were especially 
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happy in ceilings and fireplaces, and 
many examples of these are still to 
be seen in various parts of the 
country. Their work is distinguished 
by its purity of line and the lightness 
and delicacy of its ornament. 
Robert Adam died in 1792 and was 
burled in Westminster Abbey ; his 
brother James died in 1794. 

ADAM AND EVE. The nsunes 
given in Scripture to our first parents, 
an account of whom and their im- 
mediate descendants is given in the 
early chapters of Genesis. Cain, 
Abel, and Seth are itll their sons 
that are mentioned by name ; but 
we are told that they had other sons 
as well as daughters. There are 
numerous Rabbinioal additions to 
the Scripture narrative of an ex- 
travagant character, such as the 
myth of Adam having a wife before 
Eve. named IMith, who became the 
mother of giants and evil spirits. 
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other legends or inventions are con- 
toined in the Koran. 

ADAM DE LA HALE. An early 
French writer and musician, bom 
1235, died 1287. His Jeu de Robin et 
de Marion (first produced at Naples), 
may be regarded as the first comic 
opera ever written. Of. H. Guy, 
Bibliographie Critique du Trouv^e, 
Paris, 1900. 

ADAMANT. An old name for the 
diamond ; also used in a vague way 
to imply a substance of impenetrable 
hardness. 

ADAMAN'TINE SPAR. A name 
of the mineral corundum or of a 
brownish variety of it. 

ADAMA'WA (also called FUM- 
BINA). A r^on of West Africa, 
between lat. 6® and 10® N., and Ion. 
11® and 17® E. Much of the surface 
IS hilly or mountainous. Mount 
Atlantika being 6000 feet. The 
principal river Is the Benue. A great 
part of the country is covered with 
thick forests. The oil palm and 
bananaks are staple products. Chief 
town Yola (Nigeria). 

ADAMELLO. See European War. 

ADAMITES. A relirious sect 
dating from the second century, 
probahly of Gnostic origin. It was 
so called because both men and 
women were said to appear naked in 
their assemblies, either to imitate 
Adam in the state of innocence or to 
prove the control which they pos- 
sessed over their passions. Practices 
similar to those of the Adamites 
arose several times in later ages. See 
Beghards. 

ADAM'NAN, St. Born In Ireland 
about 624, was elected abbot of Iona 
in 679, and died there about 703 or 
704. He is best known from his Life 
of SU Columba, valuable as throwing 
light on the early ecclesiastics 
history of Scotland. (There are 
editions by Reeves, 1857 ; reissued 
with English translation 1874 ; and 
by Fomer, 1895). His feast is 
is celebrated on 23rd Sept. 

ADAMS, Charles Francis. Ameri- 
can litterateur and statesman, was a 
son of John Quincy Adams, and was 
bom in 1807. His boyhood was 
spent in Europe, partly in England : 
but he finished his education at 
Harvard, and afterwards studied 
law. After serving some years in the 
Massachusetts legislature he was sent 
to Congress in 1859. In 1861 Lincoln 
sent him to England as American 
minister, and here he remained for 
seven years, performing the arduous 
duties of his ofiQce with the utmost 
tact and ability. Between 1874 and 
1877 he edited a complete edition of 
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his grandfather’s works in 12 vols. 
He was one of the arbitrators on the 
Alabama claims. Died in 1886. 

ADAMS, John. Second president 
of the United States, was bom at 
Braintree (now Quincy), Massa- 
chusetts. 19th Oct., 1735. He was 
educated at Harvard University, and 
adopted the law as a profession. His 
attention was directed to politics by 
the question as to the right of the 
English Parliament to tax the 
colonies, and in 1765 he published 
some essays strongly opposed to the 
claims of the mother country. As a 
member of the new American con- 
gress in 1774, 1775. and 1776 he was 
strenuous in his opposition to the 
home Government, and in organising 
the various departments of the 
colonial Government. On 13th May, 
1776, he seconded the motion for a 
declaration of independence proposed 
by Lee of Virginia, and was an- 
ointed a member of committee to 
raw it up. The declaration was 
actually drawn up by Jefferson, but 
it was Adams who fought it through 
Congress. 

In 1778 he went to France on a 
i special mission, but soon came 
I back and again returned, and for 
nine years resided abroad as represen- 
tative of his country in Prance, 
Holland, and England. After taking 
part in the peace negotiations he 
was appointed, in 1785, the first 
ambassador of the United States to 
the Court of St. James. He was 
recalled in 1788, and the following 
year elected vice-president of the 
republic under Washington. In 1792 
he was re-elected vice-president, and 
at the following election in 1797 
he became president in successioii 
to Wcushington. 

The commonwealth was then 
divided into two parties, the Federal- 
ists, who favoured aristocratic and 
were suspected of monarchio views, 
and the Republicans. Adams ad- 
hered to the former party, vdth 
which his views of government had 
always been in accordance, but the 
real leader of the pcupty was Hamilton, 
with whom Adams did not ame, 
and who tried to prevent his election. 
His term Of ofilce proved a stormy 
one, which broke up and dissolved 
the FederaJist party. His re-election 
in 1801 was ai^n opposed by the 
efforts of Hamilton, which ended in 
effecting the return of the Repub- 
lican candidate Jefferson. 

Thus it happened that when 
Adams retired from office his in- 
fluence and popularity with both 
parties were at an end, and he sunk 
at once into the obscurity of private 
life. He had the consolation, how- 
ever, of living to see his son premdeat. 
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He died 4th July. 1826, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the declaration of 
independence, and on the same day 
as Jefferson. His works have been 
ably edited by his grandson Charles 
Francis Adams. 

ADAMS, John Couch. English 
astronomer, bom 1819, died 1892, 
studied at Cambndge and was senior 
wrangler in 1843. His investigations 
into the irregularities in the motion 
of the planet Uranus led him to the 
conclusion that they must be caused 
by another more distant planet, and 
the results of his labours were com- 
municated in September and October, 
1845, to Professor Challis and Airy 
the Astronomer Royal. 

The French astronomer Leverrier 
had by this time been engaged in the 
same line of research, and had come 
to substantially the same results, 
which, being published in 1846, led 
to the actu£d discovery of the planet 
Neptune by Galle of Berlin. In 
1858 Adams was professor of mathe- 
matics at Aberdeen University, and 
in 1859 was appointed Lowndean 
professor of astronomy and geometry 
at Cambridge. 

ADAMS, John Quincy. Sixth 
president of the United States, son 
of John Adams, second president, 
was bom 11th July, 1767. Accom- 
panying his father to Europe he 
received part of his education there 
but graduated at Harvard in 1788. 
Having adopted the legal profession, 
in 1791 he was admitted to the bar. 
He now began to take an active 
Interest in pohtics, and some letters 
that he wrote havmg attracted 
general attention, in 1794 Washing- 
ton appointed him minister to the 
Ha^e. He afterwards was sent to 
Benin, and also on a mission to 
Sweden. In 1798 he received a 
commission to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with Sweden. On the 
accession of Jefferson to the presi- 
dency in 1801 he was recalled. 

The Federalist party (that of his 
lather), which was now declining 
had suflfleient influence in Massa- 
chusetts to elect him to the senate 
in 1803. On an important question 
of foreign policy, that of embargo, 
he abandoned his party, and having 
lost his re-election on this accoimt, 
he retired to the professorship of 
rhetoric at CJambridge, which he 
held from 1806 to 1809. 

In 1809 he went as ambassador to 
Russia. He assisted in negotiating 
the peace of 1814 with England, and 
w'as afterwards appointed resident 
minister at London. Under Monroe 
as president he was secretary of 
state, and at the expiratiou of 
Monroe’s double term of offloe he 


succeeded him in the presidency 
(1825). He was not very successful 
as president, and at the end of his 
term (1829) he was not re-elected. 
In 1831 he was returned to Congress 
by Massachusetts, and continued to 
represent this State till his death, 
his efforts being now chiefly on 
behalf of the Abolitionist party. Ho 
died 2l8t Feb., 1848. 

ADAMS, Samuel. An American 
statesman, second cousin of President 
John Adams, was bom in Boston, 
27th Sept , 1722, and was educated 
at Harvard College. He early devoted 
himself to politics, and in connection 
with the dispute between America 
and the mother country he showed 
himself one of the most unwearied, 
efficient, and disinterested assertors 
of American freedom and indepen- 
dence. He was one of the signers of 
the declaration of 1776, which he 
laboured most indefatigably to bring 
forward. He sat in congress eight 
years ; from 1789-94 was lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts ; from 
1794-7 governor, when he retired 
from public life. He died 2nd Oct., 
1803. 


ADAM’S APPLE. The popular 
name of the prominence seen in the 
front of the throat in man, and which 



is formed by the portion of the larynx 
known as the thyroid cartilcige. It is 
much smaller and less visible in 
females than in males, and is so 
named from the supposition that it 
was caused by a piece of the for- 
bidden fmit having stuck in Adam’s 
throat. In botany it is the name 
given to the plantain tree and the 
Cxirus pomwm. It is the Heb. Ethrog, 
which, according to Hebrew legend, 
was the fruit Adam and Eve ate in 
the garden of Eden. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE. A chain of 
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reefs, sandbanks, and Islands stretch- 
ing between India and Ceylon : so 
cjalled because the Mohammedans 
believe that when Adam was driven 
from paradise he had to pass by this 
way to Ceylon (where is also Adam’s 
Peak). The Brahmans call it the 
bridge of Rama, the hero of the 
Indian Epic, the Ramayana. 

ADAM’S NEEDLE. A popular 
name of the Yucca plant. 

ADAM’S PEAK. One of the 
highest mountains in Ceylon, 45 n^les 
oast-south-east of Colombo, conical, 
isolated, and 7352 feet high. On the 
top, a rocky area of 74 feet by 24, is 
a hollow in the rock 5 feet long 
bearing a rude resemblance to a 
human foot, which the Brahmans 
believe to be the footprint of Siva ; 
the Buddhists, who call it Sri-pada 
(sacred footmark), that of Buddha ; 
the Mahommedans that of Adam. 
The last-named believe that Adam 
stood here on one foot for a thousand 
years, lamenting his exclusion from 
Eden. Devotees of aU creeds meet 
here and present their offerings 
(chiefly rhododendron flowers) to 
the sacred footprint. The ascent is 
very steep, and towards the summit 
IS assisted by steps cut and iron 
chains riveted in the rock. 

ADAMSON, William. Scottish 
politician. Born in 1863, he worked 
as a nuner m Fifeshire until 1902, 
when he became secretary of a trade 
union. 1908 he was made general 
secretary of the Scottish miners, and 
in 1910 was elected M.P. for West 
Fifeshire. In 1917 he was chairman 
of the Labour Party, and in 1924 
became Secretary for Scotland in 
the first Labour Government. He 
held the same post in the second 
Labour Government, 1929-31, but 
m Oct. lost his seat in Parliament. 

AD 'ANA. Town and capital of 
Adana vilayet, Asia Minor, on the 
Seihun-Irmak ; served by the 
Bagdad Railway. The district is 
claimed by Armenia. Cotton, rice, 
wine, and fruit are exported. Pop. 
(town), 72,577 ; (vilayet), 137,915. 

ADANSO'NIA. See Baobab. 

ADAPTATION (from the Lat. ad, 
to, and aptare, to fit). The process 
of modification or alteration of a 
thing so as to change its original 
purpose and adapt it to other uses. 
Adaptation in biology is the power 
and process by which an organism 
or species of animals or plants 
changes and becomes modified, so 
as to suit the conditions of its life. 
In other words it is the adjustment, 
or favourable reaction, of the living 
world to its environment, the ad- 
vantageous variation of animals and 


plants under changed conditions. 
The term now includes both that 
which is hereditary and that which is 
acquired. The powers of lower forms 
of fife to adapt themselves to changes 
of environment are limited, and 
frequently, when the conditions 
vary suddenly, they are either 
arrested in their development or die 
altogether. 

In literature it is the process by 
which an author modifies the work 
of another not in its essence but in 
its form and details, either in the 
original or in a foreign language. 

A'DAR. The twelfth month of the 
Hebrew sacred and sixth of the civil 
year, answering to part of February 
and part of March. 

ADDA (ancient ADDUA). A river 
of North Italy, which, descending 
from the Rhietian Alps, falls into Lake 
Como, and leaving this joins the Po, 
after a course of about 170 miles. On 
the banks of the Adda Napoleon won 
the battle of Lodi in 1796. 

ADDA. A species of lizard, more 
commonly called Skink. 

AD'DAX. A species of antelope 
(Hippotrdgus naaomaculdtus) of the 
size of a large ass, with much of its 
make. The horns of the male are 
about 4 feet long, beautifully twisted 
into a wide-sweeping spiral of two 
turns and a half, with the points 
directed outwards. It has tufts of 
hair on the forehead and throat, and 
laige broad hoofs. It inhabits the 
sandy regions of Nubia and Kordofan,. 
and is also found in CafCraria. 

ADDER. A name often applied to 
the common viper as well as to other 
kinds of venomous serpents. 
Viper. 
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ADDER-PIKE iTrachlnus vip^a). 
A small species of the weever fish, 
called also the Lesser Weever or 
Sting-fish. See Weever. 

ADDER-STONE. The name given 
in different parts of Britain to certam 
rounded perforated stones or glass 
beads found occasionally, and sup- 
posed to have a kind of supernatural 
efficacy in curing the bites of adders. 
They are believed to have been 
anciently used as spmdle-whorls, that 
is, a kind of small fly-wheel to keep 
uplthe rotatory motion of the spindte. 
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ADDER’S-TONGUE. A species of 
British fern {OpMoglosaum vvlg&tum), 
whose spores are produced on a spike, 
supposed to resemble a serpent’s 
tongue. 

ADDER*S-WORT. A name of 
snakeweed or bistort (Polygdnum 
Bi8totia)t from its supposed virtue in 
curing the bite of serpents. 

ADDINGTON. District of CJroydon. 
There was a palace, once a residence 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
It was built in 1772, probably on the 
site of the manor house of the 
villfi^, and in 1808 was bought for 
the archbishop. In 1902 it was sold 
and it is now a country club with a 
golf course attached. 

ADDINGTON, Henry. Viscount 
Sidmout^ bom 1757, died 1844. 
Entered Farliament, 1783, as a warm 
supporter of Pitt. Was elected 
speaker of the House of Commons, 
1789, and in 1801 invited by the king 
to form an administration, chiefly 
signalised by the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens. Quarrelled with 
Pitt, whom he bitterly attacked. Was 
home secretary from 1812 till 1822, 
his repressive policy making him re- 
markably unpopular with the nation 
at large. Retired from ofllcial life in 
1824. 

ADDIS ABA3A, or ADDIS 
ABEDA. A town in the south of 
Abyssinia, in Shoa, ranking as capital 
of the country, being chief residence 
of the negus or sovereign. It stands 
among mountains, at the height of 
10,000 feet, and is a primitive place, 
but now has telegraphic connection 
with Jibouti and Massawa, and since 
1917 is the terminus of the railway 
running inland from Jibouti by way 
of Harar. Pop. 65,000. 

ADDISCOMBE. Suburb of Croy- 
don. It is notable because from 
1812 to 1861 the East India Conmany 
had a college here for training officers 
for Its army. This has now been 
pulled down and the district is 
covered with houses. It stands on 
the S. Rly. See Croydon. 

ADTIISON, Rt. Hon. Christopher, 
P.G.. M.D. Cabinet Minister. Dr. 
AdcUson was bom 19th Jim^ 1869, 
and educated at Trinity College, 
Harrogate, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, where he was a 
lecturer for a time. He was elected 
Member of PajrUament for the Hoxton 
Division, Shoreditch, in 1910. and was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board 
of Education from 1914 to 1015. From 
1916 to 1917 he was Minister of 
Munitions ; he was President of the 
Local Government Board from 
January to June, 1919, when he 
became Minister of Health. Having 


put forward a housing scheme, he 
left office in 1921, lost his seat in 
Parliament, and broke away from 
Lloyd George. He then Joined the 
Labour Party and In 1929 was 
elected M.P. for the Swindon Divi- 
sion. In the Labour Ministry he was 
made secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1929 and became 
head of the department in 1931. 
In Aug. he resigned office and in the 
following Oct. lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment. He has written and edited 
several works on medical subjects. 

AD’DISON, Joseph. An eminent 
English essayist, son of the Rev. 
Lancelot Addison, afterwards Dean 
of Lichfleld, bom at Milston, Wilt- 



Joseph Addison 


shire, Ist May, 1672, died 17th June, 
1719. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse, where he became 
acquainted with Steele, and after- 
wards at Oxford. He held a fellow- 
ship from 1697 till 1711, and gained 
much praise for his Latin verse. He 
secured as his earliest patron the poet 
Dryden, who inserted some of his 
verses in his Miscellanies in 1693. A 
translation of the fourth OeorgiCy with 
the exception of the story of Aristssus, 
by Addison, appeared in the same 
collection in 1694, and he subse- 
quently translated for it two and a 
half books of Ovid. Dryden also pre- 
fixed his prose essay on Virgil’s 
Oeorgics to his own translation of that 
poem, which appeared in 1697. 

An early patron of his was Charles 
Montague, aiRerwards Earl of Halifax; 
another was Lord Somers, who pro- 
cured him a pension of £300 a year 
to enable him to qualify for diplomatic 
employments by forei^ travels. He 
spent from the autumn of 1699 to that 
of 1703 on the Continent, whore he 
became acquainted with Malebranohe, 
Boileau, etc. During his residence 
abroad his tragedy of Cato is supposed 
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to have been written. During his 
journey aoross Mont Cenis he wrote 
ills Leder from Italy , esteemed the best 
of his poems, and in Germany his 
Dialogtiea on Medals^ which was not 
published till after his death. His 
Remarks on Several Parts of Italy in 
the Years 1701-3 was published in 
1705. 

His political friends lost power on 
the death of William III., but The 
Campaign, a poem on the battle of 
Blenneim, procured him an appoint- 
ment as a commissioner of appeal on 
excise. In 1706 he received an under- 
secretaryship, in 1707 accompanied 
Halifax on a mission to Hanover, In 
1709 became secretary to the Viceroy 
of Ireland, and keeper of the records. 
In 1708 he was elected Member of 
Parliament for Lostwithiel, a seat he 
exchanged in 1710 for Malmesbury, 
which place he continued to repre- 
sent till his death. 

From Oct., 1709, to Jan., 1711, he 
contributed 75 papers to the Tatler, 
either wholly by himself or in con- 
junction with Steele, thus foundmgthe 
new literary school of the Essayists. 
For the Spectator (2nd Jan., 1711, 
to 6th Dec., 1 7 1 2 ) he wrote 274 papers, 
all signed by one of the four letters 
O., L., I., O. His tragedy of Cato, 
produced April, 1713. ran for twenty 
nighte, and was translated into 
French, Italian. German, and Latin. 
His other contributions to periodicals 
included 51 papers to the Ovardian 
(May to Sept., 1713), 24 papers to a 
revived Spectator conducted by Bud- 
gell, and 2 papers to Steele's Lover, 
On ttie death of Queen Anne he 
successively became secretary to the 
lords justices, secretary to the Irish 
viceroy, and one of the lords commis- 
sioners of trade. He published the 
Freeholder (23rd Dec., 1715, to 9th 
June, 1716), a political Spectator, 

In August, 1716, he married the 
Countess of Warwick, a marriage 
which did not increase his happiness. 
He retired from public life, March, 
1718. with a pension of £1500 a year. 
He formed a close friendship with | 
Swift, and was chief of a distinguished 
literary circle. He had Uterary 
quarrels with Pope and Gay, the 
former of whom in revenro wrote the 
satire contained in his lines on 
AtUcus in the Epistle to Dr, Artmth- 
not. He also had a paltry quarrel over 
politics with his old friend Steele. His 
death took place at Holland House, 
its cause being dropsy and asthma. 
He was buried m Westminster Abbey, 

Of his stylo as a writer so much has 
been said that nothing remains to say 
but to quote the dictum of Johnson : 
** Whoever wi^es to attain an 
English style, fSmiUar but not coarse, 
ana elegant but not ostentatious, must 


give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” He had great 
conversational powers, and his in- 
timates speak in the strongest terms 
of the enjoyment derived from his 
society, but he was extremely re- 
served before strangers. His Dia- 
logues on MedcAs and Evidences of the 
Christian Religion were published 
posthumously in Tickell's collected 
edition of his works. — Bibliography: 
W. J. Courthope, Addison (English 
Men of Letters Series) ; Essays from 
the Spectator, edited by Henry MorlCy. 

ADDISON’S DISEASE (from Dr. 
Addison, Guy's Hospital. London, 
who traced the disease to its source). 
A fatal disease, the seat of which is the 
two glandular bodies placed one at 
the front of the upper part of each 
kidney, and called suprarenal capsules. 
It is characterised by aneemia or 
bloodlessness, extreme prostration, 
and the brownish or oUve-green 
colour of the skin. Death usually 
results from weakness, and commonly 
takes place within a year. 

ADDLED PARLIAMENT. A par- 
liament called 5th April, 1614, in 
order to legalise the customs duties 
imposed by James I., but which, 
proceeding to the redress of griev- 
ances instead of granting supply, was 
dissolved, 7th June, without passing 
a single Bill. 

ADDLESTONE. Town of Surrey. 
It is 19f miles from London and is 
reached by the S. Rly. Its industries 
include motor-car, printing and 
leather dressing works. It is in the 
parish of Chertsey and a suburb of 
Weybridge. Pop. 8098. 

ADDRESS, Forms of. The follow- 
ing are the principal modes of formally 
addressing titled personages, or 
persons holding official rank m Great 
Britain * — 

The King or Qveen . — ^Address In writing : To tlie 
King’s (Queen’s) most exceUent Ifajesty. Say; 
Sire or Madam, Your Majesty. 

The Bojfol FamOg -—His Royal Highness (H R H ) 
the Prince of Wales^His Royal Higlmees ^e Duke 
of O— , His Royal Highness Prince A — A roval 
duke should be addressed as Sir, not My Lord Duke . 
and referred to as Your Royal Highness. A princess 
is addressed Her Royal Htehness the Durbess of 
, Her Royal Highness Princess A — ; and per- 
sonally as Madam, Tour Royal Highness. 

Duke and Ducal FatmUg . — Grace the Duke of 

; My Lord Duke. Your Grace. Her Grace the 

Duchess of — — ; M a d a m , Yoiur Grace. The duke's 
eldest son is in law only an esquire, but in courtesy 
takes a secondary title of his father, and is addressed 
as if he held it right. A yonder son is addressed 
Lord J— B— : lily Lew, Your Lordship; a 
daughter, Lady M — B — (Christian and surname) ; 
Madam, Your Ladyship. A duke’s marquis's, or 
earl's daughter marrying a oommoner simply changes 
her surname for his. 

The LordAieutenant of IrOand is styled His 
Excellency, or. If a duke. His Grace, and addressed 
according to his titular rank. 

Marquee*. — The Moat Honoundile the Marqtieas 

of : My Lord Marquees. My Lord. The eldest 

son has a aecondary tttle of hia father, as in the 
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QMKs of a duke’B eldest son ; the younger sons and 
the daagbters are all addressed as the younger aona 
and daughters of a duke „ , - 

The Bight Honourable the Bari of — ; 
My Lord, YourlSadshlp. The Rteht ffonourable 

Se Countess of , Madam. Tour Lady^P^ 

the rtdest son is addressed by a secondary title of 
Us father ; younger son. The Honourable Cl — T— ; 
Mr, the daughter, as duke’s and marquess s 

The Bight Honourable the Viscount 
, My Lord, Your Lordddp. The Bight Honour- 
able the Viscountess ; Madam, Your Ladyship 

Son ; The Honourable A-— B— (Christian and sur- 
name) ; Sir Daughter : The Honourable J— 0— 
(OhrisUsm and surname) ; Madame ; if married, 

the Honourable Mra. (married name). 

Boron.— The Right Honoorable I^rd — - , My 
Lord, Your LordAlp The Bight Honourable the 

Lady ; Madam, your Ladyship Son: The 

Honourable J— O— ; Sir. Daughter : The 
Honourable M— H— ; If married, The Honourable 

Mrs , same as Tl^unt’s daughter 

Bamnsi— Sir A— B— . Baronet; Sir; meat 

familiarly Dear Sir A t> 

Bnig*!.— Sir 0— D— . Kt , or K 0 S I , K 0 B . 
OOB, etc, according to rank The wives of 

baronets and knights are styled Lady. Lady 

Ardtbithop —UiB Grace the Lord Archblehop of 

; My Lord Archbishop , Your Grace An 

archbishop is also styled Most Reverend 

Bi$kop— The Bight Rev the Lord Bishop of 

; My Lord The wives of prelates have no 

e ecia l title Bishops not connected with the 
English established church may be addresaod— '^e 

Bight Reverend Bishop ; Bight Reverend Sir. 

Bson —The Very Reverend ; Sir , Mr Dean 
Members of the TOvy Council, members and ex- 
members of cabinet, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Lord CJhancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Lords Justices, the Lord Advocate, 
the lords of the treasury and admiralty, are called 
Right Honourable ; the justices (not being lords 
justices) are stylw Honourable Ambassadors, 
governors of colonies, etc., are styled Excellency. 

The Lord Mayors of London, York, Dublin, etc . 
and the Lord Provost of Edinburgl^ are styled Right 
Honourable ; the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Honour- 
able A Mayor to addressed as Right Wonshlpfrf 
Lords of Session (Scotland) have the courteey title 
of Lord, are addressed as My Lord, Your Lordship, 
and also called Honourable Sheriffs and thrir 
substitutes are address^iin their courts in Scotland 
MS My Lord 

In the United States persons holding official rank 
are similarly addressed , thus the President to 
styled Hto Excellency, ae are also governors of 
states and foreign ministers , the vlce-presWent, 
Ueutenant-govemors, senators, representatives, 
judges, and mayors are styled Honourable 

ADDRESSOGRAPH. Machine 
used for addressing envelopes, wrap- 
pers, etc. Each address Is engraved 
on a plate. The plates are fed into 
the machine one by one and after the 
addresses have been printed €ire 
returned to their drawers. 

ADDUCTOR. A muscle which 
draws one part of the body towards 
another ; applied in zoology to one 
of the muscles which bring together 
the valves of the shell of the bivalve 
molluscs. 

ADEL'. See Adal. 

ADELA. Bom 1062, died 1137, 
fourth daughter of William the Oon- 
oueror, wife of Stephen, Count of 
filols and Chartres, and mother of 
Stephen, King of England. She 
proved herself an able ruler cmd a 
generous patroness of learning while 


her husband was abroad with the 
First Crusade ; and after his death 
she acted as regent for his sons. 

ADELAIDE (ad'e-l&d). The capital 
of South Australia, 7 miles east by 
rail from Port Adelaide (on St. Vin* 
cent Gulf), its port, with which it is 
united by railway, founded in 1837, 
and named after the queen of William 
IV. Situated on a large plain, it is 
built nearly in the form of a square, 
with the streets at right angles and 
is divided into North and South 
Adelaide, separated by the river 
Torrens, which is crossed by several 
bridges, and by means of a dam is 
converted into a fine sheet of water. 
The public huUdiogs comprise the 
Government House, the town hall, 
the post and telegraph offices, the 
Government offices, court-houses, the 
houses of legislature, the University, 
South Australian Institute, etc. There 
is a good service of tramway cars. 
Adelaide is connected by railway with 
Melbourne, and is the terminus of the 
overland telegraph to Port Darwin, 
It has a large trade. Pop. (including 
suburbs), 324,420. 

ADELAIDE. Daughter of George, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Meiningen, and 
wife of the Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., King of England ; 
bom 1792, died 1849 ; marri^ 11th 
July, 1818, had two daughters, who 
died in infancy. She became queen- 
consort on William attaining the 
throne In 1830, and was for a time 
unpopular from being supposed to be 
averse to reform. On the death of 
William she p6«sed into private life, 
with an allowance of £100,000 a yeaj*. 

ADELARD OF BATH. An English 
philosophical writer of the twelfth 
century* He travelled through Spain, 
the north of Africa, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, and acquired from the Arabs 
much knowledge, which he put in 
systematic shape. Chief works, Per- 
diffidles Queestionea Ntxtarailea and 
Dt Eodem et Diverso. 

ADELBODEN. Health and pleas- 
ure resort in Switzerland. It Is in 
the canton of Berne, over 4000 feet 
high, and is heautimlly placed amid 
the motmtains. The mineral springs 
are good for certain complaints, and 
winter sports are held here. 

ADELPHI. District in London. 
It was laid out by Robert Adam and 
his brothers and is named ^m 
adelvhos, the Greek for brother. 
It IS between the Strand and the 
Thames, and its chief buildings, 
those on Adelphl Terrace, overlook 
the river. The Adelphi Theatre is in 
the Strand, Just outside the Adelphi 
proper. 

ADELSBERG (&'d^-berh). AsmaU 
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town of North Italy, In Camiola, mid- A'DEN. A seaport town and t^l- 
way between Trieste and Laibach, tory belonging to Britain, on the 
remarkable for the wonderful stalac- south-west coast of Arabia, in a dry 
tite cave hi its vicinity. The most and barren district, the town being 
extended of the ramifications which almost entirely closed in by an 
compose it reiushes to over 2 miles amphitheatre of rocks, and possessing 
from the entrance, at which the River an admirable harbour. Aden is 
Poik disappears, and is heard rushing strongly fortified and ^rrlsoned, and 
below. The stalactites and stalag- is an important fuellmg station for 
mites are of the most varied and often steamers. It carries on a great 
beautiful forms, and have received amount of commerce, forming an 
fanciful api)ellations, as they resemble entrepot and place of transhipment 
columns, statues, etc. for goods valued at £6,000,000 a year. 

ADELUNG (dd'e-lung), Friedrich Its grreatest drawback is the scarcity 
von. Nephew of J. C. Adelung, was a of fresh water, which is obtained 
distinguished philologist. He was partly from wells, partly from rock- 



tntor to the Grand-duke Nicholas, cisterns that receive the rain, and 
afterwards Emperor of Russia, and partly by oondensatlon from salt 
became president of the Academy of water — ^the only unfailing means of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg (now supply. 

Leningrad). Bom 1768j^died 1843. Aden was acquired by Britain in 
AWLUNG, Johann Christoph. A 1839, after whlon it was attacked re- 
German philologist, bom 1732, died peatedly by the Arabs. With the 
1806. ]lb 1759 he was appointed pro- additional territory latterly acquired, 
fessor in the Protestant academy at the total British area is 75 sq. miles 
Erfurt, and two years after removed (or with the island of Perinn 80) ; 
to Leipzig, where he applied himself while a large tract is under Britiw 
to the works by which he made so infiuence. In 1927 the British Govern* 
great a name, pcoticularly his German ment became entirely responsible fOr 
dictioncury, Orammatisch •kriMachea the politicsd and military adminlstra- 
Wfyrterbujcn der Jiochdeutschen Mun^ tlon of Aden, the Government of 
dart (Leipzig, 1774-86), and his India remaining responsible for the 
Mithriaaiea, a work on general internal administration. In the 
philology. In 1787 he was appointed following year the military command 
librarian of the public library In came. In every respect, under Royal 
Dresden — an office which he held tih Air Force control. In 1932 the 
his death. Protectorate was separated from 
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Bombay and placed under the direct 
control of the Government of India. 
The territory was formed into a 
Chief Commissionership to be called 
the Chief Commissionership of Aden. 

The Gulf of Aden is a branch of the 
Indian Ocean loading up to the 
entrance to the Rod Sea. Pop. 50,809. 

ADENANTHE'RA. A genus of 
trees and shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies, nat. ord. Leguminosa'. A. 
avonlna is one of the largest and 
andsomest trees of India, and yields 
hard solid timber called red sandal- 
wood. The bright scarlet seeds, from 
their equality in weight (each =4 
grains), ai*o used by goldsmiths in the 
East as weights. 

ADENITIS (Gr. oMn, a gland). In 
medicine, milammation of one or 
more of the lymphatic glands. 



Position of Adenoids 


AD'ENOIDS. Small growths often 
occurring in the back wall of the 
throat m children, blocking the 
nostrils and commonly causii^ deaf- 
ness. They can be removed by a 
simple operation. 

ADERER'. See Adrar. 

ADERNO'. A town of Sicily, 22 
miles by rail N.W. of Catania and 
about 10 miles W.S.W. of Mount 
Etna. Pop. 40,000. 

ADESSENA'RIAN. One of a sect 
oC Christians which holds that there 
is a real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, but denying that it is 
effected by transubstantiation. 

ADHESION. The tendency of two 
bodies to stick together when put in 
close contact, or the mutual attraction 
of their surfaces ; distinguished from 
cohesion, which denotes the mutual 
attraction between the particles of a 
homo^neous body. Adhesion may 
exist between two solids, between a 
solid and a fluid, or between two 
fluids. A plate of glass or of polished 
metal laid on the surface of water 
and attached to one arm of a balance 
will support much more than its own 
weight in the opposite scale from the 


force of adhesion between the water 
and the plate. From the same force 
arises the tendency of most liquids, 
when gently poured from a jar, to run 
down the exterior of a vessel or along 
any other surface they meet. 

ADIANTUM. A genus of ferns ; 
the maidenhair fern. 

ADIGE {&'d&-jSL),QeT.Et8ch (ancient 
ATHESIS). A river of Northern Italy, 
which rises in the Rhsetian Alps, and 
after a south and east course of about 
180 miles falls into the Adriatic, form- 
ing a delta connected with that of the 
Po. 

ADIGEEVSKO-CHERKESS. See 

Russia. 

ADTPOCERE (-sor) (Lat. adeps, fat, 
and cera, wax). A substance of a 
light-brown colour formed by animal 
matter when protected from atmos- 
pheric air, and under certain circum- 
stances of temperature and humidity. 
It was first observed by Fourcroy, and 
a quantity disccverod at the Cimeti5re 
dcs Innocents, Paris. A similar sub- 
stance 18 found in peat-bogs m Wales 
and Ireland. 

ADTPOSE TISSUE. The ceUular 
tissue containing the oily or fatty 
matter of the body. It underlies the 
skin, surrounds the largo vessels and 
nerves. Invests the kidneys, etc., and 
sometimes accumulates in large 
masses. 

ADIRON'DACK MOUNTAINS. In 

the United States, a group belonging 
to the Appalachian chain, extending 
from the N.E. corner of the State of 
New York to near its centre. The 
scenery is wild and grand, diversifled 
by numerous beautiful lakes, and the 
whole region is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen and tourists. 

ADTT. A more or less horizontal 
opening, giving access to the shaft 
of a mine. It is made to slope 
gradually from the farthest point in 
the interior to the mouth, and by 
means of it the principal drainage is 
usuallv carried on. See Mine. 

AD'JECTIVE. In grammar, a word 
used to denote some quality in the 
noun or substantive to which it is 
acicessory. The adjective is indeclin- 
able in English (but has degrees of 
comparison), and generally precedes 
the noun, while in most other 
European languages it follows the In- 
flections of the substantive, and is 
more commonly placed after it, 
though in German it precedes it, as 
in English. 

ADJUDICATION. In English law, 
is the decree of the court In bank- 
ruptcy declaring a person bankrupt. 

ADJUST'MENT. In marine in- 
surance. is the settling of the amount 
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of the loss which the insurer is entitled 
under a particular policy to recover, 
and if the policy is subscribed by more 
than one underwriter, of the amounts 
which the underwriters respectively 
are liable to pay. 

AD'JUTANT. An officer appointed 
to each regiment or battalion, whose 
duty is to assist the commander. He 
is charged with instruction in drill, 
and all the interior discipline, duties, 
and efficiency of the corps. He haii 
the charge of all documents and corre- 
spondence, and is the channel of 
communication for all orders. 

ADJUTANT-BIRD (LeptoptUus 
argdla). A large grallatorial or wading 
bird of the stork family, native of the 
warmer parts of India, where It is 
known as Hur^la or Argaia. It 
stands about five feet high, has an 
enormous bill, nearly bare head and 
neck, and a pouch hanging from the 
under part of the neck. It is one of 
the most voracious carnivorous birds 
known, and in India, from its devour- 
ing all sorts of carrion and noxious 
animals, is protected by law. From 
imdemoath the wings are obtained 
those light downy feathers known as 
martibou feathers, from the name of 
an allied species of bird (L. rrvarabou) 
inhabiting Western Africa, and also 
producing them. 



The Adiutftnt bird —a member of the stork 
family 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL. In Great 
Britain the second military member 
of the Army Council, and styled 
Adjutant-general to the Forces. He 
is a general officer, and at the head of 
his department at the War Office, 
which is charged with all duties re- 
lative to personnel 


Among the Jesuits this name was 
given to a select number of fathers, 
who resided with the general of the 
order, and had each a province or 
country assigned to him. 

AD'JUTATORS. In English history , 
representatives elected by the parlia- 
mentary forces in 1647 to act with the 
officers in compelling Parliament to 
satisfy the demands of the army. 

ADLER, Victor. Austrian socialist 
leader, born in 1852. Educated as a 
physician, he gave up his profession 
for socialist propaganda. He visited 
England, and wrote a book on factory 
inspection in tills country. He was 
the founder and editor of the ArbeUer- 
Zettung ; was a member of the Lower 
Austrian Diet and of the Imperial 
Council in 1907. His son. Dr. Fried- 
rich Adler, assassinated Count 
Stuergkh, the Austrian premier, on 
20th Oct., 1916. He died in 1918. 

AD'LINGTON. A straggling place 
in Lancashire to the south-east of 
Chorley, engaged in the cotton manu- 
facture. Pop. 4179. 

ADME'TUS. In Greek mythology. 
King of Pherse, in Thessaly, and 
husband of Alcestis, who gave signal 
proof of her attachment by consenting 
to die in order to prolong her hus- 
band’s life. See Alcestis. 

ADMINISTRATION. In poUtios, 
the executive power or body, the 
ministry or cabinet. 

ADMIN'ISTRATOR. In law, the 
person to whom the goods of a man 
dying intestate are committed by the 
proper authority, and who is bound 
to account for them when required. 

AD'MIRAL. The commander-in- 
chief of a squadron or fleet of ships of 
war, or of the entire naval force of a 
country, or simply a naval officer of 
the highest rank. In the British navy 
admirals are of four ranks — admiral 
of the fleet, admiral, vice-admiral, and 
rear-admiral. They were also divided 
formerly into three classes, named 
after the colours of their respective 
flags, admirals of the red. of the white, 
and of the blue. In 1864, however, this 
distinction was given up, and now 
there is one flag common to aU ships 
of war, namely, the white ensign 
divided into four quarters by the 
cross of St. George, and having the 
umon in the upper corner next the 
staff. 

The title admired of the fleet is con- 
ferred on a few admirals, and carries 
an increase of pay along with it. — A 
mce-admircU is next in rank and com- 
mand to the admiral ; he carries his 
flag at the foretop -gallant-mast head, 
while an admiral carries his at the 
main. A rear-admiral, next in rank to 
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the yioe-adiiilra]» caxTieB his flaer at 
the mlzzentop-gaHant-maat head. 

Lord Hiirh Admii^. In Great 
Britain, as oflacer who (when this rare 
dignity is conferred) is at the head of 
the naval administration of Great 
Britain. There have been few high 
admirals since 1632, when the office 
was first put in commission. James 
Duhe of York (afterwards James 11.) 
held it for several years during 
Charles II. *8 reign. In the reign of 
William and Mary it was vested in 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, 
and since that time it has been held 
for short periods only by Prince 
George of Denmark (1702-8) in the 
time of Queen Anne, and by William 
IV., then Duke of Clarence, in 1827-8. 

AD'MIRALTY. That department 
of the government of a coimtry that 
is at the head of its naval service. 
In Britain the board of Admiralty 
now consists of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and seven other com- 
missioners, four of them being Sea 
Lords, and one a Civil Lord. The 
First Lord is always a member of the 
oabinet, and it is he who principally 
exercises the powers of the depart- 
ment. Under the 1912 Admiralty 
Organisation Scheme, the various 
members of the board are responsible 
for special business. Several changes 
in Admiralty organisation were made 
during the European War, but after 
the cessation of hostilities the system 
reverted to that of peace time. 

ADMIRALTY, Court of. Originally 
the court of the Lord High Admiral. 
Its jurisdiction is now exercised by 
the Frobal^e, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice, 
emd includes claims to the possession 
of a ship, for seamen’s wages, for 
dama^ done by a ship, and all 
questions of ** prize,” t.e. enemy 
property captured at sea. It differs 
from the Common Law notably in 
dividing liability in proportion to 
negligence and in the power of the 
court to “ arrest ” (i.e. seize) disputed 
property. In oases Involving nautical 
akin the judge is assisted by two of the 
Blder Brethren of Trinity House. 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND. An island 
belonging to the United States off the 
north-west coast of North America 
80 or 90 miles long and about 20 
broad, covered with fine timber and 
inhabited by Sitka Indians. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. A cluster 
of 40 islands, north of New Guinea, in 
what was once called the Bismarck 
Archipelago. Discovered by the 
Dutch enlorer Shouten in 1616, they 
were in German possession from 1884 
to 12th Sent., 1914, when they were 
occupied by an Australian force. 


They have since been in British 
occupation. The largest is about 60 
miles In length ; the rest are much 
smaller. They are covered with a 
luxuriant vegetation, and possess 
dense groves of coconut trees. There 
are valuable pearl and other shell 
fisheries. The chief island is Manus, 
which is sometimes Imown as Great 
Admiralty Island, and the chief town 
is Lorengau. The population of the 
group is estimated at 14,067, only 
50 of whom are Europeans. 

AD'NATE. In botany, applied to a 
part growing attached to another 
and principal part by its whole length, 
as stipules adnated to the leaf -stalk. 



ADOBE (d-d6'bft). The Spanish 
name for a brick made of loamy earth, 
containing about two-thirds fine sand 
and oue-tnlrd clayey dust, sun-dried ; 
in common use for building in Mexico, 
Texas, and Central America. Build- 
ing material in ancienc Egypt and 
Assyria was culobe. 

ADOL'PHUS, John, 1768-1845. An 
able English criminal lawyer, and 
author of the History of England fnrm 
the Accession of George III. and Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of the French 
Revolution, 

ADOLPHUS OF NASSAU. Elected 
Emperor of Germcmy, 1292. In 1298 
the college of electors transferred the 
crown to Albert of Austria, but, 
Adolphus refusing to abdicate, a war 
ensued in which he fell, 6ffter a heroic 
resistance, 2nd July, 1298. 

ADONAI (ad'o-ni). A name be- 
stowed upon God in Uie Old Testa- 
ment. See Jehovah. 

ADONAIS. Title of a femous 
elegiac poem written by Percy Bysshe 
Shelly on the death of his fellow- 
poet Keats. In it Shelley calls upon 
the Hours, the Earth, tJl Nature and 
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aJl Art to mourn tbe untimely death 
of the poet and do honour to the 
blighted flower of his isenius. In the 
beauty and passionate grief of its 
langua^ it Is only surpassed by 
Milton^ I/yddcts. AdomoB is pro- 
bably a form of Adonis, for whom 
laments were made by classical 
poets. 

ADO'NI. A town and district in 
Madras: pop. of former 30,232, of 
latter 179,418. It is well known for 
excellent silk and cotton fabrics. 


ADONIJAH. Son of David. He 
claimed to be his father*s heir. 
Joab and Ablathar supported him, 
but the old king, persuaded by 
Bathsheba, caused. Solomon to be 
anointed as the next ruler. He then 
P£U*doned Adonijah. but after his 
death Solomon had him killed. 

ADO'NIS. Son of Myrrha, a my- 
tholoerioaJ personage, originally a deity 
of the Phoenicians, but borrowed mto 
Greek mythology. He was repre- 
sented as being a great favourite of 
Aphrodite (Venus), who accompanied 
him when engaged in hunting, of 
which he was very fond* He received 
a mortal wound from the tusk of a 
wild boar, and when the goddess 
hurried to his assistance she found 
him lifeless, whereupon she caused his 
blood to give rise to the anemone. 
The worship of Adonis, which arose 
in Phoenioa, was afterwards widely 
spread round the Mediterranean. He 
is the reproductive principle, nature’s 
decay in winter and its revival in 
spring. The name Adonis is akin 
to the Heb. Adonai, Lord. See 
Tammuz. 


ADO'NIS. A small river rising in 
Lebanon and flowing to the Mediter- 
ranean. When in flood it is tinged 
with a red colour, and so is conneobed 
with the legend of Adonis. 

ADO'NIS. A genus of ranuncu- 
laceous plants. In the com-adonis or 
pheasant’s eye {A, avtumndUis) the 
petals are bright scarlet like the blood 
of Adonis, from which the plant is 
fabled to have sprtmg. 

ADOPTIANISM. The theory ao- 
cording to which Christ as a man is 
the adopted Son of God. Elipandus, 
Archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, 
Bishop of Urgella, asserted this 
double sonship in Christ, maintaining 
that He was indeed the Son of God 
in His divine nature, but as man He 
was the Son of God only by grace and 
adoption. “The Man Omist** is 
therefore only the adopted and not 
the natural Son of God. The doctrine 
was vigorously opposed by Alcuin, 
and oondenmed by the councils of 
Ratisbon (792) and Frankfort (794). 
The theory, however, found advo- 


cates during the Middle Ages, and 
has given rise to theologioal dilutee 
in modem times. Adoptianism waa 
attributed both to Abelard and Duns 
Scotus. 

ADOPTION. The admission of a 
stranger by birth to the privileges of 
a child. Amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans and also some modem 
nations adoption is placed imder legsd 
regulation. In Rome the effect of 
adoption waa to create the legal rela- 
tion of father and son, just as if the 
person adopted was bom of the blood 
of the adopter in lawful marriage. The 
adopted son took the name of his 
adopter, and was boimd to ^rform 
his new father’s reUgious duties. 

Adoption is not reco^sed in 
Scotland nor was it in En^and imtil 
1926. Now by the Adoption of 
Children Act, 1926, a High Court or 
County Court judge may with the 
consent of the child’s parents, unless 
they have abandoned ft, transfer to a 
person twenty-one years older than 
the child and at least twentv-flve 
years of age the rights and duties of 
parenthood. A raster of adopted 
children is kept at Somerset House, 
London. 

After the World War devastated 
towns in France and Belgium were 
adopted by British towns, the idea 
being that the adopter would help 
to repair the damage done. 

ADOUR (d-ddr). A river of France, 
rising in the Hautes Pyrenees, and 
falling into the sea a little below 
Bayonne ; length 208 miles. 

ADO'WA. A town of Abyssinia, in 
Tigr6, at an elevation of 6270 feet ; 
the chief commercial depot on the 
caravan route from Maesawa to 
Gondar. Pop. 6000. Here the 
Italians suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Abyssinians, 1st 
March, 1896. 

ADRA (fl'diA). A seaport of 
Southern Spain, in Andalusia, near 
the mouth of the Adra, on the Medi- 
terranean ; with marble quarries and 
lead works. Pop. 11,246. 

ADRAMrrri (andent ADRAMYT- 
TIUM; Turk. Earemid), A town of 
Turkey in Asia, near the head of the 
gulf of the same name, 80 miles north 
of Smyrna. Pop. about 6000. 

ADRAR'. A district in the Western 
Sahara, peopled by Berbers possessing 
camels, sheep, and oxen, and cultivat- 
ing dates, whea^ barley, and melons. 
Chief towns, wadan and Shingit, 
which has inexhaustible beds of rook- 
salt. 

ADREN'ALIN, or SUPRARENIN. 
A orystcdline substance obtained from 
the adrenals or suprarenal oapsulee of 
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cattle and sheep, which possesses the 
property of checklnsr bleeding by its 
stypio or contractive powers, and is 
11 ^ hi medical practice, more 
eqpedally in the case of bleeding at 
the noee and nervous catarrh. 

ADRIA (ft'dri-&). A cathedral city 
of Northern Italy, province of Rovlgo, 
between the Po and the Adige, on the 
i^te of the ancient town of same name, 
whence the Adriatic derives its ap- 
pellation. Owing to alluvial deposits 
the sea is now 17 miles distant. Pop. 
15,860. 

ADRIAN. The name of six Popes. 
The first, a Roman, ruled from 772- 
795 ; a conte^orary and friend of 
Gharlemajme. He exi>ended vast sums 
in rebuilding the walls and restoring 
the aiQueducts of Rome. — ^Adrian II.. 
a Roman, was elected Pope in 867, at 
the of seventy -five years. He died 
in 872, in the midst of conflicts with 
the Greek Church. — Adrian III., a 
'Roman, elected 884. was Pope for one 
year and four months only. He was 
the flrst Pope who changed his name 
on the occasion of his exaltation. 

Adrian IV. Originally named 
Nicolas Breakspear, the only English- 
man who ever occupied the papal 
chair, was bom about 1100, and died 
1 159. He is said to have been a native 
of Hertfordshire, studied in France, 
and became abbot of St. Rufus in 
Provence, cardinal and legate to Nor- 
way. Chosen Pope in 1154, his reign 
is chiefly remarkable for his almost 
constant struggle for supremacy with 
Frederick Barbarossa, who on one 
occasion had been forced to hold his 
stiiTup, and had been crowned by 
him at Rome (1155). Ho issued the 
famous bull (1158) granting the 
sovereignty of Ireland, on condition 
of the payment of Peter’s pence, to 
Henry II. 

Adrian V. Previously called Otto- 
buono Fiesohl, of Genoa, settled, as 
legate of the Pope, the dispute 
between King Henry III. of England 
and his nobles, in favour of the 
former ; but died a month after his 
election to the papal chair (1276). — 
Adrian VI. (the last pontiflce barbaro), 
bom at Utrecht in 1459, was elected 
to the papal chair, 9th Jan., 1522. He 
tried to reform abuses in the Church, 
but opposed the zeal of Luther with 
feproaohes and threats, and even 
attempted to excite Erasmus and 
Zuingnus against him. Died 1523, 
after a reign of one year and a half. 

ADRIAN. A town of the United 
States, in Miohig^, 70 miles W.S.W. 
of Detroit. Its extensive water-power 
is employed in works of various kinds. 
Pop. 13,064. 

ADRIAN, Publius MUjib Had- 
rianus. See Hadrian. 


ADRIANOTLE, or EDIRNE (Turk. 
Edreneh), An important city m the 
Balkans, about 137 miles by rail 
W.N.W. from Constantinople, on the 
Maritza (ancient Hebrus), at its 
jimotion with the Tundja and the 
Arda. It has a sp*eat mosque, among 
the most magniflcent in the world ; 
a palace, now in a state of decay; 
a grand aqueduct, cmd a splendid 
bazaar : manufactures of silk, wool- 
len, and cotton stuffs, otto of roses, 
leather, etc., and an important trade. 

Adrianople received its present 
name from the Roman emperor 
Adrian (Hadrian). In 1361 it was 
taken by Amurath I., and was the 
residence of the Turkish sovereigns 
till the conquest of Constantinople 
in 1453. In 1829 it was taken by the 
Russians, and here was then con- 
cluded the peace of Adrianople, by 
which Russia received important 
accessions of territory in the Caucasus 
and on the coast of the Black Sea. 
The Russians occupied it also in 1878. 
Adrianople was bombarded by the 
Balkan allied forces In Feb., 1913, and 
after changing hands several times 
became Anally Turkish by the Treatv 
of Lausanne (1923). Pop. 34,528. 

ADRIAN'S (or HADRIAN'S) 
WALL. See Roman Walls. 


ADRIATTC SEA, or GULF OF 
VENICE. An arm of the Mediter- 
ranean, stretching in a north-westerly 
direction from the Straits of Otranto, 
between Italy and the Balkan Pen- 
insula (Yugoslavia). Length 460 
miles ; average breadth, 90 miles ; 
area, about 60,000 sq. miles. The 
rivers which it receives, particu- 
larly the Po, its principal feeder, have 
produced, and are still producing, 
great geological changes in its basin by 
their alluvial deposits. Hence Adria, 
between^the Po and the Adige, which 
gives the sea its name, though once a 
flourishing seaport, is now 17 miles 
inland. An oceanographic investiga- 
tion of the Adriatic Sea took place in 
Feb. and March, 1911. The principal 
trading ports on the Italian side are 
Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, Sinigaglia, 
and Venice ; on the east side Ragusa, 
Fiume, Pirano, Pola, and Trieste 
(Italian). 


ADSCRIPTI OLEB^ (Lat., persons 
attached to the soil). A term applied 
to a class of Roman slaves attached 
in perpetuity to and transferred with 
the land they cultivated. Colliers and 
salt workers in Scotland were in a 
similar position till 1775. 

ADULA'RIA. A veiw pure, limpid, 
translucent variety of the common 
felspar, called by lapidaries nuxmskme, 
on account of the play of light 
exhibited by the arrangement of its 
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crystalline stmotnie. It is found on 
the Alps, but the best specimens are 
brought from Oeylon. It is so called 
from Adtda, one of the peaks of St. 
Gothard, where fine speoi^ns are got. 

ADULT. Person 21 years old and 
over. An adult is legally entitled to 
do as he likes as regards marriage and 
dealing with money, provided he does 
not break the law. 

Adult SohooU are schools for the 
instruction of men and women. They 
exist in many cities and towns of 
Great Britain, often being conducted 
by members of the Society of Friends. 
The British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion is at 39 Bedford Square, London, 
W.0.1. 

ADULTERATION. AtermappUed 
to tbe fradulent mixture of articles 
of commerce, foods, drugs, beverages, 
seeds, etc., with inferior ingredients, 
and also to any accidental impurity 
foimd in a substance. The chief ob- 
jects of adulteration are to render 
a substance more pleasing in appear- 
ance, to increase the wei^t, to make 
an inferior article appear as good as 
the article of superior quality. Any 
substance added to an article to 
increase its bulk, weight, colour, etc., 
is spoken of as an adulterant. Milk is 
often adulterated with water and with 
colouring-matter. Butter may be 
adulterated by mixing with it other 
fats or by the addition of colouring- 
matter. Nearly every article of food 
can be adulterated m some way to 
make it appear of finer quality. 

Preservsnves added to foods and 
drugs generally may be classed as 
adiilterants. Thus cream is preserved 
by adding small quantities of boric 
acid. Beer sometimes contains sali- 
cylic acid added as a preservative. 
Cnlorof orm contains a small quantity 
of alcohol to prevent decomposition. 
Methylated spirits is alcohol adul- 
terated in several ways to render 
it unfit for human consumption. 
Tobacco contains benzoic acid as 
preservative, and sometimes salt- 
petre to aid burning. Many of these 
adulterants are harmful, so that such 
added to foods and beverages must 
be present only in very smau quanti- 
ties. Food and Drug Acts lay down 
the limits of the quantities of foreign 
matter permitted either as preser- 
vative or impurity. Practically every 
article of commerce is adulterated in 
some way, and pure substances are 
seldom used. 

In Great Britain it is illegal to 
adulterate food and drink, and 
inspectors are appointed by the 
county and boiou^ councils to visit 
shops and examine the articles sold. 
An inspector can buy a sample of 
anything he thinks is adulterated 


and have it anedysed. If the analyst 
finds it is adulterated, the offender 
can be heavily fined. Cf. Walker, 
The Food Inspector's BncyclopcBdia, 


ADULTERY. The voluntary 
sexual intercourse of a married person 
with any other than the offender’s 
husband or wife ; when committed 
between two ms^ed persons, the 
offence is called double, and when 
between a married and smgle person, 
single adultery. The Mosaic, Greek, 
and early Roman law only recognized 
the offence when a married woman 
was the offender. By the Jewish 
law it was punished with death. In 
Greece the laws against it were severe. 
By the laws of Draco and Solon 
adulterers, when caught in the act^ 
were at the mercy of the injured 
party. 

In early Rome the punishment was 
left to the discretion of the husband 
and parents of the adulteress. The 
punishment assigned by the Lex Julia, 
under Augustus, was banishment or 
a heavy fine. Under Constantius and 
Constans, adulterers were burned or 
sewed in sacks and thrown into the 
sea under Justinian the wife was to 


be scourged, lose her dower, and be 
shut up in a monastery ; at the 
expiration of two years the husband 
might take her again ; if he refused 
she was shaven and made a nun ior 
life . By the ancient laws of France 
Mb crime was punishable with death. 
In Spain personal mutilation was 
frequently the punishment adopted. 
In several European countries adul- 
tery is regarded as a criminal offence, 
but in none does the punishment 
exceed imprisonment for a short 
period, accompanied by a fine. In 
England formerly it was punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, and in 
Scotland it was frequently made a 
capital offence. In Great Britain at 
the present day, however, it is 
punishable only bv ecclesiastical 
censure. The aggrieved husband, 
however, can obtain damages against 
his wife*s seducer. 


In England since 1858 a man can 
obtain a decree for the dissolution of 
his marriage on the ground of his 
mouse’s adultery, and since the 18th 
July, 1923, a wife has had a similar 
right. Before that date she had to 
prove the commission by the husband 
of other offences also, such as bigamy, 
desertion, cruelty, etc. A decree of 
judicial separation could always have 
been obtained bv either of the 
spouses, leaving them still married 
persons but otherwise discharged 
from their obligations to esKjh other as 
such. In the united States adultery 
is regarded as a dvil injury as well as 
a criminal offence. 
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AD VALOREM (Lat, acoordingr to 
theyalue). A term applied to oustoms 
or duties levied aooordiiier to the worth 
of the goods, as sworn to by the 
owner, and not according to number, 
weight, measure, etc. 

ADVANCE-NOTE. A draft on the 
owner of a vessel, generally for one 
month's wages, given by the master 
to the sailors on their signing the 
articles of agreement. The granti^ 
of such notes to British sailors was 
made illegal by an Act passed in 1880. 

AD'VENT (Lat. adveniiiSt an arrivaJI, 

“ the coming of our Saviour ”). The 
name applied to the holy season which 
occupies the four or, according to the 
Greek Church, six weeks preceding 
Christmas, and which forms the first 
portion of the ecclesiastical year, as 
observed by the Anglican, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Greek Church. 

AD'VENTISTS. A group of six 
American religious sects who believe 
in the speedy coming of Christ, and 
generally practise adult immersion. 
The first sect of Adventists was 
founded by William Miller in 1831. 

There is also a sect called Seventh’ 
day AdventiatSy who hold that the 
coming of Christ is at hand, and main- 
tain that the Sabbath is still the 
seventh day of the week. 

ADVERTISING. Advertising on a 
small scale is a practice as old as com- 
merce ; but modem advertising on a 
large scale cannot be dated further 
back than 1785, when The Times was 
founded. The Icwt thirty years have 
witnessed a great Increase in the Im- 

S ortance of advertisements as part of 
tie policy of a progressive business. 
Much more intelligence and vastly 
more money is now spent on advertis- 
ing than ever was before. America 
led the way, but the British are not 
now far behind in the number and 
Ingenuity of their advertisements. 
Until 1853 a duty on newspaper 
advertisements retarded the growth ' 
of advertising in Great Britain. The 
removal of this duty helped its 
develcmment, but a grreater unpetus 
came nrom improvements in printing 
which enabled illustrations to be 
used on a lavish scale. 

„7Jiere^^ roughly speaking five 
distinot types of advertisement : — 

(1) Press advertising, under which 
heading is included daily and weekly 
newsi^pers, monthly magazines and 
year books, directories, 

(2) Mail-order advertising, which I 
oomprisee form-letters, catalogues. 

(3) Poster and showcard adverrtst- 
ing. This includes large and small 
posters, on hoardings, in ndlway 
stations or tubes, etc. 


ADVERTISING 

(4) inumlnated signs either outside 
buildings on a large scale or in frames 
of vanous sizes inside business 
prenuses, rtieatres etc., 

(5) Cinema advertisingf — a recent 
development which has proved ex- 
tremely effective. 

Advertising to be successful must 
be carefully organised. A firm wishing 
to advertise must first of all settle how 
much money it is willing to spend on 
this object. A common practice is 
to devote a fixed proiiorUon of the 
profits — at letwBt five per cent — to 
advertising. The firm must then 
carefully consider the period of time 
over which the expenditure agreed 
upon is to be spread. Occasional or 
^asmodic advertising does not pro- 
duce satisfactory results ; advertising 
must be constant and must move with 
the times in order to be effective. A 
firm not uncommonly reviews the 
results of its advertising every six 
months, when it also arranges its plans 
for future advertisements. Mistakes 
in policy can thus be corrected and 
successful schemes can be readopted 
or improved upon. 

Advertising on any large scale must 
be handled by experts. Mbny thou- 
sands of pounds are wasted yearly by 
firms which hand over this work to a 
director who has no knowledge of how 
to advertise. The proper way for a 
firm to act, if it wimes to enter 
upon a campaign of publicity. Is 
to engage an efficient advertising 
staff or to employ a reliable adver- 
tising agent. These agents in many 
cases obtain their profits from the 
commission given to them by news- 
papers — ^thls often being about ten 
per cent of the cost of the space 
booked. In return for this they give 
their advice and copy— everything, 
indeed, except blocks and sketches. 

By law an advertisement becomes 
a contract as soon as a member of 
the public accepts the offer made to 
him. The goods must be of the nature 
described, or the buyer can obtain 
damages. The law of copyright is 
also of interest to advertisers, whose 
writings and drawings are protected 
by it. Under the town plaxming acts 
local authorities have the power to 
prevent the appearance of advertise- 
ments that disfigure the landscape. 
Indecent advertisements are illegal in 
Great Britain. 

Advertising clubs are The Thirty 
dub, the Aldwych Club, The Regent 
dub, etc., and the chief a>ssociation 
is the Advertising Association at 110 
Fleet Street, London. E.C.4. The 
chief papers for the trade are The 
AdverHsiTio World and The Ad- 
vertisers* Weekly, There are also 
international advertising oiganisa- 
tions and world oonferenoes are held 
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from time to time.— BiBUOGRAFinr : 
H. 0. Link, New Psychol^ of 
Selling and Advertieing ; H. N. 
Gaseon, How to Make Advertising Pay; 
N. Borden, Problems in Advertising ; 
A. P. Braddock, Psychology and 
Advertising ; A. T. Possenberger, 
Psychology in Advertising; L. Carr, 
Uneconomics in Advertising ; T. 
Russell, Commercial Advertising, 

AD VITAM AUT CULPAM (Lat., 
for life or till a fault). A formula often 
used in r^ard to appointments to 
posts or omces, Intimating that they 
are held for life or till the person 
forfeits his position by some fault or 
misdeed. 

AD'VOCATE (Lat. advocatus — od, 
to, voco, to call). A lawyer authorized 
to plead the cause of his clients before 
a court of law. It is only in Scotland 
that this word seems to denote a 
distinct class belonging to the legal 
profession, the advocates of Scotland 
being the pleaders before the supreme 
courts, and corresponding to the 
barristers of England and Ireland. 
These advocates all belong to the 
FaouUv of Advocates, Edinburgh, to 
whom the oral pleadings in the Court 
of Session are for the most part 
limited, while they are also competent 
to plead in all the inferior Scottish 
courts and in the House of Lords in 
cases of appeal from the Court of 
Session. The supreme judges in 
Scotland, as well as the sheriffs of the 
various counties, are always selected 
from among them. Candidates for 
admission must undergo two separate 
examinations, one in general scholar- 
ship and the other in law. 

The Lord-Advocate, called also the 
King's or Queen's Advocate, is the 
principal law officer of the crown in 
Scotland. He is the public prosecutor 
of crimes in the Supreme Court, and 
senior counsel for the crown in civil 
caxises. Being appointed by the crown, 
he goes out of office with the admini- 
stration to which he belongs. As 
public prosecutor he is assisted by the 
solicitor-general and by four junior 
counsel called advocates-depute. The 
lord-advocate and the solicitor- 
TOneral, in addition to their official 
duties, accept of ordinary bar practice. 

ADVOCATES’LIBRARY. The chief 
library in Scotland, located in Edin- 
burgh, and founded about 1682 by 
the Faculty of Advocates. It was in- 
creased by donations €Uid by sums 
mnted by the Faculty from time to 
time. As the donations were not 
confined to advocates the library was 
considered a kind of public library. In 
1709 it obtained, along with eight 
other libraries, the right to demand 
a copy of every new book published in 
Britain, which right it still possesses. 


The number of volumes is over 
800,000 and MSS. over 3200. In 1926 

it w^ ^^tf i^L^ ^^^f^ooS^d* 

ADVOOA'TUS DIAB'OLI (DevU's 
advocate). In the Roman (Datholic 
Church, a functionary who, when a 
deceased person is proposed for 
canonization, brings forward emd 
insists upon all the weak points of the 
character and life of the deceased, 
endeavouring to show i^t he is not 
worthy of ^nthood. The first formal 
mention of such an officer occurs 
under Pope Leo X. (1513-21). The 
opposite side is taken by the Advo* 
ccUus Dei (God’s advocate). 

ADVOWSON. In English law, the 
right, held by a patron, of nominating 
a cleric to hold a vacant benefice in 
the CJhurch of England. Advowsons 
were of three kinds — preservative, 
coUative, and donative ; presentative, 
when the patron presents his clerk to 
the bishop of the diocese to be in- 
stituted ; coUative, when the bishop 
is the patron and institutes or collates 
his clerk by a single act ; donative 
(converted to presentative by an Act 
of 1898), when a church was founded 
by the king, or anv person licensed 
by him, without being subject to the 
ordinary, so that the patron conferred 
the benefice on his clerk without 
presentation or institution. Where an 
advowson is owned by a Roman 
Catholic the presentation must be 
made by the University of Oxford 
or of Cambridge. The right of sale 
of advowsons has been recently much 
restricted by law and will presently 
cease. 



ADZE. A cutting Instrument used 
for ohippiog the surface of timbei^ 
somewhat of a mattock shape, and 
having a blade of steel forming a 
portion of a cylindrical surface, with 
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a cutting: edge at right angles to the 
length of the handle. 

^'ACUS. Son of ZSeus by a nymph, 
i^gina. The Greeks believed the god 
to be particularly just. After 
his death, therefore, Pluto made him 
one of the judges of the lower world. 

^DILES (6'dilz). Homan magi- 
strates who had the supervision of the 
national games and spectacles ; of 
the public ediflces, such as temples 
(the name comes from cedes, a temple); 
of private buildings, of the markets, 
cleansing and draining the city, etc. 


^'DUI. One of the most powerful 
nations of Gaul, between the Liger 
(Loire) and the Amr (Sadne). On the 
arrival of Julius Ceesar in Gaul (58 
B.c.) they were subject to Ariovistus, 
but them independence was restored 
by Cflesar. Their chief town was 
Bibracte (Mont Beuvray, near Autun). 


AEGADE'AN ISLANDS. A group of 
small islands lying off the western 
extremity of Sicily, and consisting of 
Maritimo, Favignana, Levanso, and 
Le Formlche. 


^GAG'RUS. A wild species of ibex 
{Capra cegagrus) found in herds on the 
Caucasus. 



(Grecian Ibex {Capra cegoffrw) 


AEGEAN CIVILISATION. A term 
applied to the pre-Hellenic chdlisation 
of south-eastern Europe, including 
Ci’ete, Greece and the CJyclades, and 
the Danubian or Mid-European area. 
See Crete and Danttbian Civilisa- 
tion. 

AEGEAN SEA (6-je'an). That part 
of the Mediterranean which washes 
the eastern shores of Greece, and the 
western coast of Asia Minor. See 

ARCHIPBLAaO. 

TE'GILOPS. A genus of grasses, 


very closely allied to wheat, and 
somewhat remarkable from the 
alleged fact that by cultivation one of 
the species becomes a kind of wheat. 


AEGINA (6-ji'na). A Greek island 
in the Gulf of AEgina, south of Athens, 
triangular in form ; area about 41 sq. 
miles ; pop. 9000. It forms part of 
the nomarchy of Attica and Boeotla. 
Except in the west, where the surface 
IS more level, the island is moun- 
tainous and unproductive. The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in 
trade, seafaring, and agriculture, the 
chief crops being almonds, olives, and 
grain. The greater number of them 
reside in the seaport town of AEgina. 

iEgina was anciently colonized by 
Dorians from the opposite coast of 
Peloponnesus. In the latter half of 
the sixth century b.c. It had a 
flourishing commerce, a large navy, 
and was the seat of a distinct school 
of art. At the battle of Salamis (480 
B.c.) the .Eginetans behaved with 
great valour. In 456 the island fell 
under the power of the Athenians, 
and in 431 the .Eginetans were ex- 
pelled to make room for Athenian 
settlers, but were afterwards restored. 

On a hill are the remains of a 
splendid temple of Athena (Minerva), 
many of the columns of which are stil) 
standing. Here was found in 1811 a 
considerable amount of sculpture 
from the pediments (the Mginetan 
marbles), which is now at the Glypto- 
thek at Munich, and is prized as 
throwing light on the early history 
of Greek art. Though in those figures 
there is a wonderfully exact imitation 
of nature, yet there is a certain stiff- 
ness about them and an unnatural 
sameness of expression in all. They 
should probably be assigned to the 
period 500-480 B.c. 


-ffl'GIR. One of the Norse gods. 
He was the giant of the seashore. His 
wife was the storm goddess ajid his 
daughters the billows. The tidal wave 
on the Trent is called the eeglr. 

^GIS (§'jis). The shield of Zeus, 
according to Homer, but according 
to later writers and artists a met^ 
cuirass or breastplate, in which was 
set the head of the Gorgon Medusa, 
and with which Athena (Minerva) is 
often represented as being protected. 
In a figurative sense the word is used 
to denote some shielding or protecting 
power. 


AEGLE (e^gle). A genus of plants. 
See Bel. 


AEGOSPOT'AMI (‘* goat-rivers **). 
A place on the Hellespont, of some 
note in Greek history, the Atheman 
fleet being hero completely defeated 
in 405 B.c. by the Spartan Lysander, 
thus ending the Peloponnesian war. 
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^BLFRIC (arfrik). Abbot. CaUed 
Gmmrnctticus (the grrammarian). Was 
a celebrated Engfish author of the 
eleventh century* He became a monk 
of Abingdon, was afterwards con- 
nected with Winchester, and died 
Abbot of Eynsham. His principal 
works are two books of homilies, a 
Treatise on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a translation and abridgement 
of the first seven books of the Bible, 
a Latin Grammar and Glossary , etc. 
He has been frequently confounded 
both with ^Ifric, Archibishop of 
Canterbury, and JElfric, Archbishop 
of York, sumamed Putta, who lived 
about the same time. There was also 
an iElfric of Malmesbury. 

^LIA'NUS, Claudius. Often called 
simply ^lian, a Roman author who 
lived about a.d. 221, and wrote in 
Greek a collection of stories and anec- 
dotes and a natural history of animals. 

iELIA'NUS TACTICUS. So called 
to distinguish liim from Claudius 
iElianus, uved at Rome, and wrote a 
work On the Military Tactics of the 
Greeks t which ho dedicated to the 
Emperor Hadrian, who was emperor 
from A.D. 117 to 138. This book was 
closely studied by soldiers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

AELST (fi-lst). Belgian town, same 
as Alost. 

^NE'AS. The hero of Virgil’s 
MnHdy a Trojan, who, according to 
Homer, was, next to Hector, the 
bravest of the warriors of Troy, when 
that town was taken and set on fire, 
.Eneas, according to the newrative of 
Virgil, with his father, son, and wife 
Oreusa, fled, but the latter was lost in 
the confusion of the flight. Having 
collected a fleet he sailed for Italy, but 
after numerous adventures he was 
driven by a tempest to the coast of 
Africa, where Queen Dido of Carthage 
received him kindly, and would have 
married him. 

Jupiter, however, sent Mercury to 
^neas. and commanded him to sail 
to Italy. Whilst the deserted Dido 
ended her life on the funeral pile, 
^neas set sail with his companions, 
and after farther adventures by land 
and sea reached the coimtry of King 
Latinus, in Italy. The king’s daughter 
Lavinia was destined by an oracle to 
wed a stranger, this stranger being 
^neas, but was promised by her 
mother to Tumus, King of the 
Rilttdi. This occasioned a war, which 
was ended by ^Eneas slaying Tumus 
and marrying Lavinia. His son by 
Lavinia, iEneas Sylvius, was the 
ancestor of the kings of Alba Longa, 
and of Romulus and Remus, the 
founders of the city of Rome. 

JBOUAN HARP* or MOWS* 


HARP. A musical instrument, 
generally consisting of a box of thin 
fibrous wood (often of deal), to which 
are attached from eight to fifteen fine 
catgut strings or wires, stretched on 
low bridges at either end, an^ toned in 
unison. Its length is made to corre- 
spond with the size of the window or 
other aperture in which it is intended 
to be placed. When the wind blows 
athwart the strings it produces very 
beautiful soimds, sweetly mingling 
all the harmonic tones, and sw^ng 
or diminishing according to the 
strength or weakness of the blast. 
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^OLIANS (Gr. Aioleis), One of 
the four races into which the ancient 
Greeks were divided, originally in- 
habiting the district of iEOlls, in 
Thessaly, from which they spread 
over other parts of Greece. In early 
times they were the most numerous 
and powerful of the HeUenic races, 
chiefly inhabiting Northern Greece 
and the western side of Peloponnesus, 
though latterly a portion of them 
went to Lesbos and Tenedos and the 
north-west shores of Asia Minor, 
where they possessed a number of 
cities. Their langruage, the Pollan 
dialect, was one of the three principal 
dialects of the Greek. It was culti- 
vated for literary purposes chiefly at 
Lesbos, and was the dialect in wrdch 
Alcceus and Sappho wrote. 

^OLTPILE (Lat. AE6li pOa, the 
ball of Molmh A spherical vessel of 
metal, with a pipe of small aperture, 
through which the vapour of heated 
water in the beiU passes out with 
considerable noise ; or having two 
nozzles so placed that the steam 
rushing out causes it to revolve on 
the principle of the Barker’s mill. It 
was known to the ancient Greeks. 

^’OLUS. In Greek mythology, the 
god of the winds, which he kept con- 
fined in a cave in the ^Eolian Islands, 
releasing them when he wished or was 
commanded by the superior gods. 

dS’ON. A Greek word signifying 
life, an age, and sometimes eternity, 
but used oy the Gnostics to express 
spirits or powers that bad emanated 
from the Supreme Mind before the 
beginning of time. They held both 
Christ and the Holy Spirit to be 
esons ; but as they denied the divine 
origin of the books of Moses, they said 
that the spirit which had In^ired 
him and the prophets was not that 
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exalted eeon whom Ood sent forth 
after the ascension of Christ, but an 
aeon very mnch inferior, and removed 
at a erreat distance from the Supreme 
Being:. 

^PYOR'NIS. A genus of gigantic 
birds whose remains have been found 
in Madagascar, where they are sup- 
posed to have lived perhaps not 
longer than 200 years ago. It had 
three toes, and is classed with the 
cursorial birds (ostrich, etc.). Its eggs 
measured 14 inches in len^h, being 
about six times the bulk of those of 
the ostrich. The bird which laid them 
may well have been the roc of Eastern 
tradition. 

/E'QUI. An ancient people of Italy, 
conspicuous in the early wars of 
Rome, and inhabiting the mountain 
district between the upper valley of 
the Anio (Teverone) and Lake 
Fuclnus. They were probably akin 
to the Volscians, with whom they 
were in constant alliance. They 
were defeated by Cincinnatus in 458 
B.C., and again by the dictator 
Postumius Tubertus in 428 B.C., and 
were finally subdued about 304-302 
B.C. Soon after they were admitted 
to Homan citizenship. 

A'ERATED BREAD. Bread which 
receives its sponginess or porosity 
from carbonic acid supplied artificially 
and not produced by the fermentation 
caused by leaven or yeast. 

A'ERATED WATERS. Waters im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, and 
forming effervescing beverages. Some 
minem waters are naturally aerated, 
as Vichy, Apollinaris. Rosbach, etc. ; 
others, especially such as ajce used for 
medicinal purposes, are freq^uently 
aerated to render them more palatable 
and exhilarating. Water simply 
aerated, as soda-water, or aerated and 
flavoured with lemon or fruit syrups, 
is largely used, especially in summer, 
as a refreshing beverage. 

There are numerous varieties of 
apparatus for manufacturing aerated 
waters. The essential pairo of an 
aerated-water machine are a genera- 
tor in which the gas is produced, a 
vessel containing the water to be im- 
pregnated, and an apparatus for 
fordng the gas into the water. This 
last may be effected by force-pumps 
or by the high pressure of the im- 
pregnating ^ Itself . The quantity of 
gas with which the water is charged is 
usually equal to a pressure of 5 
atmospheres. See mao ' Mineral 
Waters. — Cf. W. Klrkby, EvohiHon 
cf Artificial Mineral Waiera^ 

AERIAL. Wire or wires used with 
wireless reoeivlng sets in order to 
transmit or ooDect the eleotiioal 
waves. The wire is supported at a 



height above the ground and insulated 
except for a connection to earth 
through the transmitter or receiver. 
The insulators are pieces of non- 
conducting material used for fasten- 
ing the aerial wire to its supports. 
They are generally made of glass or 
porcelain. A condenser or inductance, 
either fixed or variable, is connected 
to the aerial circuit of a transmitter 
or receiver in order to tune the circuit 
to a particular frequency. In Great 
Britain the length of a private aerial 
for the reception of broadcasting must 
not exceed 100 feet. Improvements 
have made it possible to do without 
external aerials in certam classes of 
receiving sets. 

AERIAL ROPEWAYS or CABLE- 
WAYS. A means of transport or 
carriage in which a great rope or 
cable, elevated above the ground on 
fixed supports, is made use of in con- 
veying from place to place materials 
or articles of various kinds. Such a 
cable may be said to serve the purpose 
of a ran, from which are suspended 
the carriages, buckets, or carriers of 
whatever sort are employed to convey 
the materials dealt with, the cable 
being actuated by means of a steam- 
engine and winding-gear of suitable 
construction. Such cables are now 
much used in carrying materials over 
a comparatively short space, as in 
uarries, excavations for canals, 
ocks, etc. ; in the construction of 
bridges, in shipbuilding, etc. 

Besides being employed in such 
works — ^not to mention the coaling 
of a battleship at sea from a coal 
transport standing bv — elevated rope- 
ways miles in length have also b^n 
constructed between places where no 
roads exist, or where road carriage is 
much more expensive. The greatest 
aerial line yet in existence is in the 
Argentine Republic, being built to 
connect a mining locality in the 
Andes, about 15,000 feet above sea- 
level, with a station on the Northern 
Hallway 11,500 feet lower down and 
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about 22 miles off, the line running 
across deep chasms and hollows, and 
being in places supported on iron 
towers 130 feet high. The wire rope 
is said to have a length of 87 miles. 

Afi'RIANS. The followers of Afirius 
of Pontus, who in the fourth century 
originated a small heretical sect, 
objecting to the established feast- 
days, fasts or abstinences, the dis- 
tinction between bishops and pres- 
byters, prayers for the dead, etc. 

AERODROME. The area devoted 
to the arrival and departure of air- 
craft and the buildings associated 
therewith. It may consist of a hangar 
and workshop, or a large group of 
buildings, with landing grounds pro- 
perly marked and lighted with beacons 
and marked hangars for the machines, 
workshops for their repair, store 
rooms, wireless apparatus, etc. When 
passengers and goods are landed from 
abroad there must also be a customs 
station and a bonded warehouse. 
Waiting and refreshment rooms arc 
also provided, as well as accommoda- 
tion for the staff. If airships are re- 
ceived there must be a mooring mast. 

In Great Britain all aerodromes 
must be licensed and inspected by 
the Air Ministry. Smce the Great 
War they have been erected all over 
the country. In the London area the 
chief aerodromes are Croydon, Heston 
and Hendon. Manchester, Liverpool. 
Bristol, Nottingham, Blackpool and 
other cities and towns possess aero- 
dromes and many others have been 
planned. 

AERODYNAMTCS. Science con- 
cerned with the effect of air in 
motion, a complementary branch 
being aerostatics. It is of great im- 
portance to aeronautics as it examines 
the resistancxj offered by the air to 
bodies moving therein and the pres- 
sure exerted upon them. The results 
reached by experiments of various 
kinds are studied closely by aeroplane 
engineers and have much bearing 
upon the type of machine that is 
brillt. There is an aerodynamics 
department at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington. 

AEROE, or ARROE (ar'Ou-e). An 
Island of Denmark, in the Little Belt, 
15 miles long by 5 broad, with 12,000 
inhabitants. Though hilly, it is very 
fertile. 

A'EROLITE. A meteoric stone, 
meteorite, or shooting-star. See 
Mkteoric Stones. 

AERONAUTICS. The art or 
science of navigating the air, includ- 
ing Aviation {see Aeroplane and 
Sea-planes) and Aerostation {see 
Balloons and Airships). From the 
davs of the mythical exploit of 
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Deedalus and Icarus, students of 
“ experimental philosophy,** or 
scientists, of all ages, turned their 
thoughts and inventive genius to the 
evolution of a machine by means of 
which man could fly. 

Early Experiments. Most of the 
early schemes of which any details 
have survived were based upon the 
observation of birds and embodied the 
flapping of wings affixed to the arms 
or legs. Among the very early ex- 
perimenters may be mentioned the 
monk Oliver of Malmesbury (a.d. 
1050), de P6rouse (1420), who is said 
to have succeeded in flying over Lake 
Trasimene, and the great Leonardo 
da Vinci. All these produced designs 
for what are known as Omlthopters, 
or flapping-wing machines. 

There was, however, another school 
which believed in the future of 
machines which would be themselves 
lighter than air. The idea in the minds 
of the experimenters of this school 
was in the early days the replacing of 
the air in brass globes by a vacuum. 
If the brass were thin enough it was 
believed that the globe would then be 
sufficiently light to rise. It was, how- 
ever, not realised that under such 



A Hotr*ir Balloon or ” Montgc^^re ” 


circumstances the globe would in- 
evitably collapse under the pressure 
of the atmosphere with no correspond- 
ing internal pressure to withstand it. 
Among this “ lighter- than -air ” school 
of exi>erimenters were the famous 
Roger Bacon (thirteen century) 
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Robert Hooke of the Ro/al Society 
(1664), and Franoosoo de Lana, a 
Jesuit priest (1660). 

It was this school which ultimately 
achieved success by providlnfir the 
first machine of any sort to leave the 
mund and rise into the air. On 5th 
June, 1783, the first balloon ascended 
from the villa^ of Annonay in 
France. It owed its inception to the 
mnius of two brothers, paper-makers 
by trade, ncuned Etienne and Joseph 
Montgolfier. Struck by the sight of 
smoke ascending from a chimney, 
after many failures with flapping- 
wing models, they conceived the idea 
of filling a reGept£M)le with smoke and 
seeing if it would rise. They built 
a balloon or ** globe ** of paper and 
canvas, and lit a fire of wood and 
straw below the aperture in it. The 
balloon gradually filled and rose into 
the air to a height reported to be 
6000 feet, though this is probably an 
exaggeration. It remained in the air 
for ten minutes and landed 14 miles 
away. 

This was the forerunner of the 
“ Montgolfl^res,** or hot-air balloons, 
which are a feature of f5tes and Guy 
Fawkes* Day celebrations. It was 
followed bv the sending up of a 
** Montgolflere ** from Versailles on 
18th Sept, of the same year, carrying 
a b£b8ket containing a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck. The first human beings 
to make an ascent were PilAtre de 
Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlande. 
who went away from Paris on 21st 
Nov., 1783. They passed right over 
Paris, and were in the air for twenty- 
five minutes, during which time they 
replenished the fire suspended in a 
brazier below the neck of the balloon. 

The Hydrogen Balloon. The real 
genesis of the balloon, or air-ship as 
we know it to-day, was due to the 
discovery of hydrogen as the lightest 
gas, which discovery was made in 
1766 by an English chemist, Henry 
Cavendish. Various people claim the 
credit of having been the first to call 
attention to the possibilities of this 
for aerial navigation. In 1781 Dr. 
Joseph Black of Edinburgh suggested 
to his pupils that a thin bladder filled 
with ‘^the inflammable gas ** (hydro- 
gen) would rise into the air, but it 
appears doubtful whether he ever 
actually made the experiment. 
Tiberius CavaUo the same year, 
before the Royal Society, demon- 
strated that soap-bubbles filled with 
hydrogen would rise and float in the 
air. 


The honour of building the first 
hydrogen balloon belongs, however, 
to three Frenchmen--^e brothers 
Robert, and Charles, a physicist. 
They sent up a hydrogen-filled balloon 
of vamlshea silk from the Champ de 


Mm, Paris, on 7th Aug., 1783. One 
of the Roberts and Charles them- 
selves made the second human ascent 
In their balloon — ^the first in a hydro- 
gen balloon as opposed to a Mont- 
golfi^re (as above)--on Ist Deo, the 
same year. In 1784 the same French- 
men constructed the first “ air-ship ** 
or navigable balloon to the order of 
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the Due de Chartres (Philippe 
Egalit^). The gas container of this 
was elongated in form, and it could 
be propelled to some small extent by 
means of oars, and steered by a 
rudder. 

In the same year a French military 
officer, named Meusnier, produced a 
completely detailed desto lor an air- 
ship. This embodied the first sugges- 
tion of screw-propellers, to be worked 
by man-power, and also provided for 
a “ ballonet ** into which air could be 
driven to replace hydrogen lost owing 
to expansion during the ascent. 
Meusnfer’s design was the genesis of 
the modem non-rigid air-ship, all the 
essential features remaining. This 
air-ship was, however, never built. 

The first ascent in the British Isles 
was made in a Montgolflere by James 
Tytler at Edinburgh, on 27th Aug., 
1784, though he travelled only a few 
hundred yars. He was followed by 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, who 
ascended from the artillery ground in 
London three weeks later (Sept., 
1784), landing near Ware in Hert- 
fordshire. The first Channel crossing 
by air was made in a hydrogen balloon 
from Dover to Calais on 7th Jan., 
1786, by Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries. 

Subsequent developments in air- 
ships are due to the pioneer work of 
Giflard (1852) (the first steam-driven 
air-ship), Dupuy de L6me (1872), the 
brothers Tissandier (electric ^pul- 
sion) (1883), R6nard and Er^bs 
(1884), Wttlfert (1897), Santos Du- 
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mont (1898'1906), Zeppelin (1900L 
Lebaudy (1903), Barton (En^rlish) 
(1906)rwiilow8 (BngUsh) (1910). 

Heavler-than-Air Machines. In the 
meantime experimental work was 
being carried on by the exponents of 
the heavier-than-air school, who soon 
abandoned the flapping-wing principle 
and eventually evolved the modem 
aeroplane. The modem aeroplane 
was evolved from the brain of an 
Englishman, Sir George Cayley, who 
in 1809 contributed an article to 
Nicholaon'a Journal in which he out- 
lined the outstretched wings, vertical 
and horizontal steering surfaces, 
screw-propeller, explosion ** motor 
and ** stream-line ” form of the 
modem aeroplane. In 1842 Henson 
and Stringfellow, both Englishmen, 
constructed a steam-driven model on 
this principle, which is now in the 
South Kensington Museum. Wenham 
in 1866 contributed a valuable paper 
to the Royal Aeronautical Society on 
the subject. 

In 1896 Lillienthal in Germany 
carried out a number of glides with 
rigid wings, provided with a movable 
tfidl, flxed to his body. He was 
followed by Chanute, who in America 
emphasized the biplane principle in 
his glider. In 1896 Ader, a French- 
man, built an ** avion ** which is 
claimed to have risen from the 

f roxmd at Satory, but this is doubtful, 
n 1896 a huge steam-propelled aero- 
plane built by Sir Hiram Maxim 
burst the rails holding it down and 
lifted for a few feet. 

The real credit for the evolution of 
a man-carrying aeroplane is, however, 
due to the American brothers Wilbur 
and Orville Wright of Dayton, Ohio. 
Encouraged by the advice of Chanute, 
they commenced experimenting with 
biplane gliders on the sand-hills at 
Kittyhawk. Meeting with consider- 
able success, thev fltted a petrol motor 
of their own desigm iu 1903 and made 
several straight flights during the 
same year. In 1904 they succeeded 
in making the first turn in the air. 
Their first public flights were made in 
France in 1908. The first aviator to 


fly in Europe was Santos Dumont, 
who, on 12th Nov., 1906, covered 22() 
metres, having previously in the same 
year flown for shorter mstanoes. At 
this time and during the two or three 


ensuing years many experiments 
were carried out, and flights made, by 
Farman, Voisin, Bsnault-Pelterie, 
and BMriot in France : Wright and 
Curtiss in America ; and Roe, Ogilvie, 
and Moore-Brabazon in England. 

The second crossing of the Channel, 
and the fir^ by a “ heavier-than-air ” 
machine, was effected ^ Louis 
B16riot on 26th July, 1909. Brom that 
date the science of aviation has 


rapidly advanced, espedaily during, 
and since, the European war. The 
North Atlantic has heen crossed in 
both directions several times by aero- 
plane — ^the first non-stop crossing 
being made by Aloock and Brown in 
1919. Colonel Lindbergh made the 
first solo flight across the the Atlantic 
from west to east in 1927, and in 1932 
J. A. MoUison made the first solo 
crossing from east to west. The South 
Atlantic has been flown In both 
directions. (Sec also Airships.) 
Several American pilots have made a 
complete circuit of the world. An 
aeroplane crossed the North Pole 
in 1926, and many notable flights have 
been made to CJape Town and to 
Australia by such pilots as Sir Alan 
Cobham, Miss Amy Johnion (Mrs. 
J. A. Moilison), and J. A. MolUson. In 
1933 an R.A.F. machine flew non- 
stop from England to S.W. Africa. 
The altitude record (made in 1932) 
is 43,976 feet. 

There are several important annual 
air-races, including the “ Aerial 
Derby ** and the race round Britain 
for the Kin^s Cup. The Schneider 
Cup for seaplanes was won by Britain 
in 1931, the winner setting up a record 
speed over 218 miles of 388.67 m.p.h. 
There are now several regrular long- 
distcuEice aerial mail services, e.g. to 
India and the Cape. 

In Great Britain the chief society 
is the Royal Aeronautical Society at 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
There is an Institute of Aeronautical 
Engineers at 60 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., and a paper, Tht 
Aeroplane, is published in the in- 
tere(^ of the science. International 
flying is controlled by the Federation 
Internationale AeroTiatUique , — Biblio- 
graphy : Santos Dumont, 3^ Air- 
ships ; The AeronavMccu, Classics 
(Aeronauticfd Society) ; A. Berget, 
The Conquest of the Air, 

AEROPLANE. A flying-machine 
deriving its power of sustentation 
from the reason of the air driven 
downwards by the rapid transit of 
fixed wings or ** planes ” through the 
air. The term ** plane ** for the wing 
of an aeropleme is strictly a misnomer, 
as the word implies a flat plate, 
whereas a wing is “ cambered ** or 
curved in section from front to back. 
This is due to the discovery of 
Lillienthal {see Aeronauticb) that 
a cambered “ aerofoil ** when set at 
an angle to a wind current gives more 
** lift them a flat plane. 

Construction. The wing of an aero- 
plane is normally set at an angle 
horizontally (or rather at an angle to 
the relative wind) vaiying from to 
4*^. This angle is ^own as the 
“ angle of incidence.** As the wing is 
driven through the air under the in- 
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fluenoe ot the propeller, the air meets 
the “ leading or ” entering ** edge 
and is divided into two streams along 
the top and bottom surfaces. It does 
not, however, follow the surface 
closely, but in the case of the lower 
stratum is deflected downwards at an 
angle to the surface, which results in 
an upward reaction. The upper of the 
two streams of air is correspondingly 
deflected upwards at an angle to the 
surface for a short distance. This 
causes an ** area of discontinuity of 
flow/* or eddy, which results in 
** negative pressure/* causing an up- 
ward suction. This fact was flrst 
discovered by Sir Hiram Maxim, 
though it was G. Eiffel who measured 
the effects of the positive pressure on 
the lowe> surface and the negative 
pressure on the upper surface, and 
found, contrary to all expectation, 
that the latter Is responsible for three- 
ouarters of the total lifting effect of 
the wing. 
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In addition to the lift, the wings 
offer resistance to progress through 
the air, which effect is known as 
** drag.** The ratio of lift to drag is a 
measure of the eflaolency of a wing- 
section. A well-designed wing will 
have a L/D ratio at an angle of 
incidence of 4^ of about 16, i.e. the lift 
effect in pounds wiU be 16 times that 
of the drag. The fundamental 
equation of an aeroplane is R «>KSy*, 
where R»the resistance, K— a con- 
stant (usually 0.003), S*»area of 
surface, and V=the velocity in feet per 
second. From this it will be seen that 
the resistance for the same area 
increases as the square of the speed, 
which shows the importance of re- 
ducing the resistance to the lowest 
pos^e degree if high speeds are to 
be obtained. 

For this purpose it is necessary that 
the flow of air round the component 
parts of the aeroplane caused by its 
passage ^ould be as little disturbed 
and broken up into eddies as possible. 
It is found that the best theoretical 
shape for this purpose is a body of 
circular oroas-seotion tapering from 
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front to rear, with the maximum cross- 
section toward the front. The “ fine- 
ness ratio ** (ratio of length to maxi- 
mum diameter) should be about 6 to 
1, and the maximum cross-section 
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situated about one-third of the 
distance from the nose. Such a form 
will offer only about 1/20 the re- 
sistance of a flat plate of similar cross- 
section, and is known as a ** stream- 
line form.** 

The width of a wing from side to 
side at right angles to the wind is 
known as the ** span,** and the 
breadth from front to back as the 
“ chord.** The ratio of span to chord 
is the “ aspect ratio.** Owing to the 
increase in drag resulting from low 
aspect ratio (large chord relative to 
span) the higher the aspect ratio the 
more efficient the wing. This is in 
practice about 6, owing to structual 
dlfiflculties in constructing a wing of 
laiwr relative span. 

Component Parts. The essential 
parts of an aeroplane are the wings, 
fuselage (body), tail (comprising fixed 
vertical and horiisontal surfaces 
behind which are hinged movable 
rudders and elevators), and chassis, 
or landing-carriage. The majority of 
modem machines are biplsmes, i.e. 
with one set of wings superposed on 
the other and connected by upright 
wooden members called “ struts.** 
Aeroplanes with one set of wings only 
are ccdled ** monoplanes ; ** those 
with three, ** triplanes ; ** with four, 
“ quadruplanes ; ** and with more 
than four, ** multiplanes.** Aero- 
planes are also divided into ** tractor ** 
and ** pusher,** according to whether 
the propeller is situatecl in front or 
rear of the wings. 
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When the engine is started, the re- 
volution of the propeller causes the 
aeroplane to move uong the ground 
until such a speed is reached (nsnally 
about 35-50 miles per hour) that it is 
able to support its own weight in the 
ahr when It leaves the ground. When 
in the air it is made to ascend or 
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descend by moving the elevators, 
which are operated by a vertical stick 
In front of the pilot through control 
cables or levers. Steering to right or 
left is effected by the rudder, which Is 
operated by a foot-bsu* through cables 
or levers. Lateral balance is obtained 
by means of ** ailerons ** or flaps on 
the outer extremities of the win^. If 
one wing tends to dip, the aileron on 
that side is depressed. This increases 
the resistance of that wing and so 
causes it to rise. By a combination of 
movements of the elevators, rudder. 
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and ailerons almost any evolution can 
be performed with a modem aero* 
plane. A well-designed machine will, 
on cutting off the engine-power, turn 
its nose slightly down and automati- 
cally assume its own “ gliding-angle ** 
to the ground. The ^iding-an^e is 
the ratio of descent to forward travel 
and is usually 1 in 12 to 1 in 14. 

Speeds of over 400 miles per hour 
have been attained by seaplanes and 
a height of over 43,000 feet has been 
reached. In 1933 an R.A.F. machine 
flew non-stop from England to S.W. 
Africa, a distance of 5341 miles, in 57 
hours 25 minutes. Aeroplanes range 
in size from small single-seater 
“ scouts with a duration of only 
some three hours, to large multiple- 
engined machines with a weight, fully 
loaded, of from 15 to 20 tons. The 
essential feature of the aeroplane is, 
as already stated, that it is heavier 
than air and therefore subject to the 
laws of gmvlty in the event of engine 
failure. Its choice of a landing-ground 
is then dependent unon its height at 
the moment and glioing-angle. 

Aeroplanes are normmly con- 
structed throughout of wo<^ though 
steel is occasionally used. The wlni^ 
are built of wooden spars,” of which 
there are usually two along the len^ 
of each wing, connected together by 
wooden ” rlDS.” The wings of a bi- 
plane are braced by the struts (see 
above) and by wires. “ Landing-wlr^ ” 
support the weight of the wing on 
the ground, while “ flying-wires ” 
prevent them folding upwai^ under 
the influence of the Uft in flight. 
“ Drift-wires ” are to prevent the 
wings folding backwards under the 
jnessure of the air in flight. See aXao 
Aeronautics, Seaplanes. — Bibuo- 
ORAPHT : H. Barber, The Aeropkme 
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Speaks ; H. Barber, AeroboHca ; 
Hamel and Turner, Flying ; Borlaae 
Mathews, Aviation Pocket Book ; 
Plppard and Pritchard, Aeroplane 
Structures ; Judge, Design of Aero- 
planes ; Judge, Properties of Aero- 
foils ; Loening, Military AeropUmes* 
AEROSTATIC PRESS. A con- 
trivance for extraotlDg the colouring 
matter from dye-woods and for 
similar purposes. A liquid intended 
to carry with it the extract is brought 
Into contact with the substance con- 
taining it, and a vacuum being made 
by an air-pump suitably applied, the 

E ressure of the atmosphere forces the 
quid through the intervening mass, 
carrying the colour or other soluble 
matter with It. 

AEROSTATICS. That branch of 
physios which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and eqnUibrlnm of air and 
gases. See Air ; Air-pump ; Baro- 
meter ; Gases, Properties of ; 
Hydrostatics; Meteorology; etc. 

AEROTHERAPEUTICS. Is the 
treatment of disease by atmospheres 
artificially prepared and diilering 
from the normal in compression or 
pressure or temperature. It is 
divided into : 

1. Medical atmospheres aitifioially 
produced by chan^ng the propor- 
tions of the normal gases of the 
atmosphere, or by adding gases to the 
atmosphere. These are applied by 
inhalation in various ways ; 

(a) By the inhalation of gases — 
ether ; chloroform i nitrous oxide (see 
Anaesthetics). Oxygen nnder pres- 
sure in a cylinder, with outlet applied 
close to the patient^s mouth and nose, 
is used in severe cases of pneumonia, 
cardiac disease, or wherever breathing 
is difficult. Amyl nitrate is inhaled on 
the breaking of the glass capsules in 
which it is contained close to the 
patient^s mouth ; this treatment Is 
used in cardiac disease and other 
conditions to recover blood pressure. 
Chlorine and iodine are used in oases 
of throat and bronchial afleotions by 
inhaling the vapour itself for a short 
time, or by inhaling air strongly im- 
pregnated with the substance. 

ip) By inhalation of substances re- 
quiring heat for volatilization. e.g. 
mercury and evlphwr» The patient, 
enveloped in a sheet* sits on a chair, 
while the substance, placed in a vessel 
on the floor inside the enveloping 
sheet near the patient, is heated by a 
spirit lamp or similar method. 
Mercury is used for chronic and 
syphillao laryngitis and pharyngitis ; 
nuphur for scabies and other skin 
diseases. 

(c) By inhalation of steam or warm- 
water vapour with a drug added. 
Apparatus of various kinds is used. 
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tho simplest of which is a wide* 
mouthed jug filled with boiUusr water 
to which the drug has been added. 
The patient takes a deep breath, 
drawing the vapour into his mouth 
up a nankin arranged in the form of a 
tube. More complicated forms of 
apparatus are steam-sprays and 
nebulizers for laryngeal and bronchial 
troubles. 

(d) Cold medicated sprays and in- 
halations. Throat- and nose-sprays 
are much used, also sprays for the 
administration of local aneesthetlcs 
(ethyl chloride). Respirators are made 
of wire gauze with cotton wool or a 
sponge ; the substance is poured on 
and inhaled by the patient. 

For (c) and (d) the following drugs 
are used : ccirbollc acid, creosote, 
terebino, thymol, eucalyptol, zinc 
sulphate, in phthisis and bronchial 
affections ; and eusol, izal, lysol, etc., 
for disinfection and fumigation. 

2. Changes produced by variation in 
barometric pressure considered in 
treatment of disease : 

Normal barometric pressure at sea- 
level, 29-30 inches ; at Davos (5200 
feet), 25 inches ; at summit of Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado (14,000 feet), 171^ 
Inches ; in balloon ascent (Glalsher 
and Coxwell) of 29,000 feet, 9i inches. 

The effects of high pressure are 
seen in divers, caisson workers, miners, 
the effects of low pressure are seen in 
balloonists, airmen. The effect of 
sudden return to normal from high 

S ressuro is seen in cases of caisson 
isease (q.v.). The effects of low 

g ressure were first applied to the 
uman body in 1835 by V. T. Junot. 
He contrived a hollow copper ball, 4 
yards in diameter, capable of con- 
taining a man, and by pumping out 
air gradually, produced the effects of 
low pressure. This principle was then 
applied by him locally by cupping- 
glasses similar in shape to the upper 
part of a wine-glass. There are two 
types of cupping : 

(a) In wet cupping an incision is 
made in the skin of the part to be 
treated. The air inside the glass is 
exhausted by introducing a lighted 
match, then the open end of the glass 
is Immediately applied to the surface 
of the skin. 

(6) In dry cupping the treatment is 
similarly carrioa out, but no incision 
is made. 

The low pressure (partial vacuum) 
draws blood to the part. Cupping is 
used in congestion of internal organs, 
e.g. lungs, kidneys. 

The artificial application of air to 
lungs at varying pressure is carried 
out by inspiring rarefied air or com- 
pressed air and expiring into rarefied 
air or into compressed air. Only in- 
spiring compressed air, or expiring 


Into rarefied air, can be practically 
I applied. There are many kinds of 
apparatus for this. The best is the 
comprossed-air bath (seen at Bromp- 
ton Hospital, London), consisting of 
three parts — the engine, receiver, and 
air-chamber. 

The patient is placed in this air- 
chamber, where he remains for two 
hours, during which time the pressure 
is usually raised from half again to 
double normal. For the first half- 
hour the pressure is gradually raised, 
and is maintained at the same ab- 
normal height for one hour ; for the 
last half-hour it is reduced again 
gradually to normal. Tho patient first 
experiences an unpleasant sensation 
in the throat. This is relieved by 
swallowing or by drinking water ; 
then pain m the ear-drums ; the voice 
becomes shriller. These are early 
signs of the effects of high pressure, 
and are seen to a more marked degree 
in cases where a man has descended 
suddenly into a mine, caisson, etc. 
Compressed air-baths are used in 
cases of asthma, bronchitis, emphy- 
sema, aneemia. 

Respiratory gymnastics are of value 
for defective breathing due to badly 
formed chests or injury and disease of 
the lungs. There are various forms of 
artificial breathing exercises and 
many ways of using artificial aids, 
e.g. breathing into bottles connected 
together by tubes and partly filled 
with water. The water is forced 
from one bottle to another by the 
respiratory effort of the patient. 

AERSCHOT. Town in Belgium, 
province of Brabant, on the Demer, a 
tributary of the Dyle. It was occupied 
by^the Germans in Aug., 1914. Pop. 

/ESCHINES (es'ki-n6z). A cele- 
brated Athenian orator, the rival and 
opponent of Demosthenes, was bom 
in 389 B.c. and died in 314. He 
headed the Macedonian party in 
Greece, or those in favour of an 
alliance with Philip, while Demos- 
thenes took the opposite side. Having 
failed in 330 b.c. in a prosecution 
against Cteslphon for proposing to 
bestow a crown of gold upon Demos- 
thenes for his services to the State 
(whence the oration of Demosthenes 
** On the Crown ”) he left Athens, and 
subsequently established a school of 
eloquence at Rhodes. Three of his 
orations are extant. iEschines should 
not bo confounded with his name- 
sake, the Athenian philosopher and 
intimate friend of Socrates. 

^CHYLUS (es’ki-los). The first 
in time of the three great tragic poets 
of Greece, bom at Eleusis, in Attica, 
525 B.O., died in Sicily 456. Before he 
gained distinction as a dramatist he 
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had fought at the battle of Marathon 
(490), as he afterwards did at 
Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea. 
Ho first gained the prize for tragedy 
in 484 B.o. Tlie PeraianSf the earliest 
of his extajit pieces, formed part of a 
trilogy which gained the prize in 472 
B.o. In 468 B.c. he was defeated by 
Sophocles, and then is said to have 
gone to the Court of Hiero, King of 
Syracuse. 

Altogether he is reputed to have 
composed ninety plays and gained 
thirteen triumphs. Only seven of his 
tragedies are extant: The Persians, 
Seven against Thebes, Suppliants, 
Prometheus, Agamemnon, Choephori, 
and Eumenides, the last three forming 
a trilogy on the story of Orestes, re- 
presented in 458 B.c. ^Eschylus may 
be called the creator of Greek tragedy, 
both from the splendour of his 
dramatic writings and from the scenic 
improvements and accessories he in- 
troduced. Till his time only one actor 
had appeared on the stage at a time, 
and by bringing on a second he was 
really the founder of dramatic 
dialogue. His style was grand, daring, 
and full of energy, and his choruses, 
though dlflaoult, are among the 
noblest pieces of poetry in the world. 
His plays have little or no plot, and 
his characters are drawn by a few 
powerful strokes. 

There are English poetical transla- 
tions of his plays by Blackie, Plump- 
tre, Swanwick. Campbell, Robert 
IJrowning, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. — Bibliography : Bishop 
Gopleston, ^schylus, in English 
Classics for Modem Readers Series 
(Blackwood & Son) ; Miss J. Case, 
Translation of Prometheus Vinctvs 
(Dent). 

iOBSCULATIUS (Gr. AskUpios). The 
god of medicine among the Greeks 
and afterwards adopted by the 
Romans, usually said to have been a 
son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. 
He was worshipped in particular at 
Epidaurus, in the Peloponnesus, 
where a temple with a move was de- 
dicated to him. The sick who visited 
his temple had to spend one or more 
nights in the sanctuary, after which 
the remedies to be used were revealed 
in a dream. Those who were cured 
offered a sacrifice to AEsculapius, 
commonly a cock. He is often repre- 
sented with a large beard, holding a 
knotty stetff , round which is entwined 
a serpent, the serpent being specially 
his symbol. The staff and serpent 
have been adopted as a badge by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, ^me- 
timos ^sculapius is represented under 
the image of a serpent only. — Biblio- 
graphy : L. Dyer, The Oods of 
Greece ; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings. 


/ES'CULUS. The genus of plants 
to which belongs the horse-chestnut. 

^IR. In Scandinavian mytholo^, 
the eleven chief gods, besides Odin. 
They are : Thor, Balder, Ty or Tyr, 
Bragl Heimdal, Hod, vidar, Vail, 
UU, Porseti, and Loki or Lopt. See 
Northern Mythology. 

/E'SOP. The Greek fabulist, is said 
to have been a contemporary of 
Croesus and Solon, and thus probably 
lived about the ^ddle of the sixth 
century (620-550) B.c. But so little is 
known of his life that his existence 
has been called in question. Ho is said 
to have been originally a slave, and 
to have received his freedom from a 
Samian master, ladmon. He then 
visited the court of Croesus, and is 
also said to have visited Pisistratus at 
Athens. Finally he was sent by 
Croesus to Delphi to distribute a sum 
of money to each of the citizens. For 
some reason he refused to distribute 
the money, whereupon the Delphians, 
enraged, threw him from a precipice 
and killed him. 

No works of iEsop are extant, and 
it is doubtful whether he wrote any. 
Bentley inclined to the supposition 
that his fables were delivered orally 
and perpetuated by repetition. Suen 
fables are spoken of both by Aristo- 
phanes and Plato. Pheedrus turned 
into Latin verse the ^sopian fables 
current in his day, with additions of 
his own. In modern times several 
collections claiming to be ^sop’s 
fables have been published. Cf. J. 
Jacobs, The Fables of ^sop. 

^STHET'ICS (Gr. aistMtikos, per- 
taining to perception). The philo- 
sophy of the beautiful ; the name 
given to the branch of philosophy or 
of science which is concerned vdth 
that class of emotions, or with those 
attributes, real or apparent, of 
objects generally comprehended under 
the term beauty, and other related ex- 
pressions. The term aesthetics first 
received this application from Baum- 
garten (1714-62), a German philo- 
sopher, who was the first modern 
writer to deal systematically with the 
subject, though the beautiful had 
received attention at the hands of 
philosophers from early times. 

Ancient Ideas. Socrates, according 
to Xenophon, regarded the beautif^ 
as coincident with the good, and both 
as resolvable into the useful. Plato, 
in accordance with his Idealistic 
theory, held the existence of an 
absolute beauty, which is the ground 
of beauty in all things. He also 
asserted the intimate imion of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. 

Aristotle treated of the subject in 
much more detail than Plato, but 
chiefly from the scientific or critical 
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TOint of view. In his treatises on 
PoeHca and Rhetoric he lays down a 
theory of art, and establishes prin- 
oiplee of beauty. His philosophical 
▼l^s were in many respects opposed 
to those of Plato. He does not admit 
an absolute conception of the beauti* 
fnl ; but he distinguishes beauty from 
the good, the useful, the fit, and the 
necessary. He resolves beauty into 
certain elements, as order, symmetry, 
dc^i^teness. A distinction of beauty, 
according to him, is the absence of 
lust or desire in the pleasure it excites. 
Beauty has no utilitarian or ethical 
object ; the aim of art is merely to 
give immediate pleasure ; its essence 
is imitation. Plotinus agrees with 
Plato, and disagrees with Aristotle, In 
holding that beauty may subsist in 
single and simple objects, and conse- 
quently m restoring the absolute con- 
ception of beauty. He differs from 
Plato and Aristotle in raising art 
above nature. 

Modern Ideas. Baum^rten’s treat- 
ment of aesthetics is essentially 
Platonic. He made the division of 
philosophy into logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics ; the first dealing with 
imowledge, the second with action 
(will and desire), the third with 
beauty. He limits aesthetics to the 
conceptions derived from the senses, 
and makes them consist in confused 
or obscured conceptions, in con- 
tradistinction to lo^cal knowledge, 
which consists in clear conceptions. 
Kant, in his Critique of the Power 
of Judgment, defines beauty in re- 
ference to his four categories, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, tmd modality. 
In accordance with the subjective 
character of his system he denies an 
absolute conception of beauty, but 
his detailed treatment of the subject 
is inconsistent with the denial. Thus 
he attributes a beauty to single 
colours and tones, not on any plea of 
complexity, but on the groimd of 
p^ty. He holds also that the highest 
m eaning of beauty is to symbolise 
moral good, and arbitrarily attaches 
moral clu^acters to the seven 
primary colours. The value of art is 
mediate, and the beauty of art is 
inferior to that of nature. The treat- 
ment of beauty in the systems of 
Schelling and Hegel could with 
difficulty be made comprehensible 
without a detailed reference to the 
grindples of these remarkable specula- 

Eniglish Writers on Asthetiot. 
English writers on beauty are 
numerous, but they rarely ascend to 
the heights of German speculation. 
Shaftesoury adopted the notion that 
beatd^ is perceived by a special in- 
ternal sense ; In which he was f oUowed 
by Hutcheson, who held that beauty 


existed only in the perceiving mind, 
and not in the object. Numerous 
English writers, among whom the 
principal are Alison and Jeffrey, have 
supported the theory that the source 
of beauty is to be found in association 
— a theory analogous to that which 
places morality m sympathy. The 
ability of its supporters gave this view 
a temporary popularity, but its base- 
lessness has been effectively exposed 
bv successive critics. Dugald Stewart 
attempted to show that there is no 
common quality in the beautiful 
beyond that of producing a certain 
refined pleasure ; and Bain agrees 
with this criticism, but endeavours to 
restrict the beautiful within a group 
of emotions chiefiy excited by as- 
sociation or combination of simpler 
elementary feelings. 

Herbert Spencer has a theory of 
beauty which is subservient to the 
theory of evolution. He makes beauty 
consist in the play of the higher 
powers of i)erception and emotion, 
defined as an activity not directly 
subservient to any processes con- 
ducive to life, but being gratifications 
sought for themselves alone. He 
classifies sssthetic pleasures according 
to the complexity of the emotions 
edited, or the number of powers duly 
eArclsed ; and he attributes the 
depth and apparent vagueness of 
musical emotions to associations with 
vocal tones built up during vast ages. 
Among numerous writers who have 
made valuable contributions to the 
scientific discussion of aesthetics may 
be mentioned Winckelmann, Lessing, 
Blohter, the Schlagels, Gervlnus, 
Helmholtz, Huskin, Home, Hogarth, 
Burke, Taine. and others. — Biblio- 
graphy : Herbert Spencer, Prmciplea 
of Psychology ; Grant Allen, Phyatolo- 
gioal Matheticai A. Bain, Emotions 
and Will; B. Bosanquet, History of 
Esthetics ; W. ElnighB, Philosophy of 
the Beautiful. 

^TIVA'TION. A botanical term 
applied to the arrangement of tJie 
parts of a flower in the flower-bud 
previous to the opening of the bud. — 
The term is aXso applied to the 
summer sleep of animals. See Dor- 
mant State. 

^STH'ELING. See Atheling. 

AETHER. See Ether. 

/BTHIOTIA. See Ethiopia. 

A'THRIOSCOPE (Gr. aithrlos, 
clear, cloudless). An instrument 
(devised by Sir John Leslie) for 
measuring radiation towards a clear 
sky, coniusting of a metallic cup with 
a highly-polished interior of para- 
boloid shape, in the focus of which is 
placed one bulb of a differential ther- 
mometer, the other being outside. 
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The inside bulb at onoe begins to^ 
radiate heat when exposed to a clear 
sky, and the extent to which this 
takes place is shown by the scale of 
the thermometer. The eethrloscope 
also indicates the presence of invisible 
aqueous vapour m the atmosphere, 
radiation being less than when the 
idr is dry. 

AlS'TlUS. A general of the western 
Roman Empire, bom a.d. 396 ; 
murdered 454. As commander in 
the reign of Valentinian III. he de- 
fended the empire against the Huns, 
Visigoths, Flunks, Burgundians, etc., 
completely defeating the Hims under 
Attila in a great battle at Chdlons in 
451. For twenty years he was at the 
head of public affairs, and in the end 
was murdered by Valentiman, who 
was jealous of his power. 

-fflT'NA. See Etna. 

^TO'LIA. A western division of 
northern Greece, separated on the 
west by the Achelous from Aoamania 
and washed by the Corinthian Gulf 
on the south. The inhabitants are 
little heard of in Greek history till the 
Peloponnesian war, at which time 
they were notorious among the Greeks 
for the rudeness of their manners. 
iEtoIia, in conjunction with Acar- 
nanla, now forms a nomarchy of the 
kingdom of Greece, 

AFANASIEV, Alexander Nioolaie- 
vitsh. Russian folklorist, bom in 
1826. Besides numerous articles and 
essays he wrote several monumental 
works ; The Ancient Slav*s Foetvc 
View of NoJture <3 vols., 1866-9), 
Bnaeum Talea and Fables for Children 
(3 vote., 1870), etc. He died In 1871. 

AFFIDA'VIT. A written statement 
of facts upon oath or animation. 
Affidavits are generally made use of 
when evidence is to be laid before 
a judge or a court, while evidence 
brought before a jury is delivered 
orally. The person making the affi- 
davit signs his name at the oottom of 
it, and swears that the statements 
contained in it are true. The affidavit 
may be sworn to in open court, or 
before a magistrate or other duly 
quallfled person ; it may be made 
^road before a qualified British state 
official. 

AFFIN'ITY. In chemistry, the 
force by which unlike kinds of matter 
combine so intimately that the pro- 
perties of the constituents are lost, 
and a compound with new properties 
is produced. Of the force Itmlf we 
Imow little or nothing. It is not the 
same under all conditions, being very 
much modified bv oiroumstances, 
eepecially temperature. The usual 
effect of Increase of temperature Is to 
diminish affinity and ultimately to 


^oause the separation of a compound 
into its constituents; and there is 
probably for every compound a tem- 
perature above which it could not 
exist, but would be broken up. Where 
two elements combine to form a com- 
pound, heat is almost always evolved, 
and the amount evolved serves as a 
measure of the affinity. In order that 
chemical affinity may come into play 
it Is necessary that the substances 
should be in contact, and usually one 
of them at least is a fluid or a gas. The 
results produced by chemlc^ com- 
bination are endlessly varied. Colour, 
taste, and smell £kre chax^d, de- 
stroyed, or created; hamo^ss con- 
stituents produce strong poisons, 
strong poisons produce harmless com- 
pounds. 

AFFINITY. In law, is that degree 
of connection which subsists between 
one of two married persons and the 
blood relations of the other. It is 
no real kindred (consanguinity). A 
person cannot, by legal succession, 
receive an inheritance from a relation 
by affinity ; neither does it extend to 
the nearest relations of husband and 
wife so as to create a mutual relation 
between them. The degrees of 
affimty are computed in the same way 
as those of cousangmrdty or blood. 
All legal impediments arising from 
affinity cease upon the death of the 
husband or wife, excepting those 
which relate to the manlage of the 
survivor. 

AFFIRMA'TION. A solemn de- 
claration by Quakers, Moravians, 
Bunkers, and others, who object to 
taking an oath, in confirmation of 
their testimony in courts of law, or of 
their statements on other occasions 
on which the sanction of an oath is 
required of other persons. In Eng- 
land the form for Quakers is, “ I do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm.*’ Affirmation is generally 
allowed to be substituted for an oath 
in all cases where a person refuses to 
take an oath from conscientious 
motives, if the judge is satisfied that 
the motives are oonsoientious. 

AFFORESTATION. Planting new 
forests. It should be distinguished 
from forestry, which Is the care of the 
trees. Afforestation may be under- 
taken to replace trees out down, to 
provide timber, or to Improve the 
cUmatic or sosthetic conditions of a 
district. 

Afforestation In Britain, formerly 
left to private enterprise, is now 
supervised by the Forestry Gommis- 
sion. This body has planted 185,000 
acres in Great Britain, including a 
considerable area called Breckland on 
the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and large tracts in the Highlands of 
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Scotland. The trees chiefly planted 
are spruce, larch fir, and other coni- 
ferous trees, which grrow much more 
Quickly than do oaks and elms. See 

jc ORBSTIf^* 

AFTREIGHTBiIENT. Is a contract 
for the cMTia^e of goods by sea, by 
which the shipowner agrees to carry 
them for hire or ** freight.” The 
terms of such a contract before the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924, 
were to be found in a charter-party 
and/or tn a bill of lading. A charter- 
party is an agreement by which the 
charterer hires from the shipowner 
the use of a ship for a certain voyage 
or for a certain time. The master and 
crew are almost always the owner*s 
servants, but it is stipulated that they 
must comply with the directions of 
the charterer within the scope of the 
charter-party, e.g. as to receiving and 
stowing the cargo and delivering it at 
the ports specifled by him. So it is 
also provided that the master shall 
sign bills of lading. 

A bill of l£uling Is the ship's receipt 
for goods described in it which have 
already been shipped, and it has 
hitherto set out the various conditions 
of transit. The owner by endorsement 
and delivery of it can transfer the 
property in the goods and (by a statute 
of 1854) all the contractual rights and 
liabilities of the original constoor to 
the transferee. Practically afl over- 
seas trade is financed by bankers* 
advances on bills of lading, and the 
obvious desirability of uniforadty in 
their conditions contributed to the 
passing of the Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, 1924, which contains rules 
TOveming every bill of lading issued 
m Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the liabilities and rights of the 
carrier. These rules apply to every 
kind of goods except (i) live animals, 

(ii) cargo which is stated as being 
carried on deck, and is so carried, and 

(iii) goods tn the coasting trade 
between any ports in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 

But shipments which are not com- 
mercial or in the ordinary course of 
trade and are made under such cir- 
cumstances as reasonably to justify a 
special agreement are still permitted 
a the agreement is stated in a receipt 
which is a non-negotiable document 
and must be marked as such. No bill 
of lading can be issued in this case. 
The rules are too elaborate for state- 
ment here, but their main general 
effects are (i) to insist that the carrier 
exercise due diligence, and (U) to 
make the carrier liable only for some 
want of diligence by himself or his 


agents or servants. But the carrier 
may alter these conditions against 
himself by the terms of the bill of 
lading. See BILL of Lading. 


AFFRIQUE (df-rek), ST. A town 
of southern f'ranoe, department of 
Aveyron. 

AFGHANISTAN (af-gftn'i-stftn). 
That is, the land of the Afghans, a 
country in Asia, bounded on the east 
by the N.W. Frontier Province, etc., 
on the south by Baluchistan, on the 
west by the Persian province of 
Khorasan, and on the north by 
Bukhara and Russian Turkistan. The 
ecustem and southern boundaries were 
settled between 1893 and 1919. whilst 
the boundary towards Persia was 
demarcated between 1903 and 1905. 
The area may be set down at about 
245,000 SQ. miles. The population is 
estimated at 11,000,000. 

Physical Features. Afghanistan 
consists chiefly of lofty, bare, un- 
inhabited tablelands, sandy barren 
plains, ranges of snow-covered motm- 
tains, offsets of the Hindu Kush or the 
Himalaya, and deep ravines and 
valleys. Many of the last are well 
watered and very fertile, but about 
four-fifths of the whole surface is 
rocky, mountainous, and unpro- 
ductive. The surface on the north- 
east is covered with lofty ranges 
belonging to the Hindu Kush, whose 
heights are often 18,000 and some- 
times reach perhaps 25,000 feet. The 
whole north-eastern portion of the 
country has a general elevation of 
over 6000 feet ; but towards the 
south-west, in which direction the 
principal mountain chains of the 
interior run, the general elevation 
declines to not more than 1600 feet. 
In the interior the mountains some- 
times reach the height of 15,000 feet. 
Great part of the frontier towards 
India consists of the Suleiman range, 
12^00 feet high. 

There are numerous practicable 
avenues of communication between 
Afghanistan and India, among the 
most extensively used being the 
famous Khyber Pass, by which the 
River Kabiil enters the Punjab ; the 
Gomul Pass, also leading to the 
Punjab ; and the Bolan Pass on the 
south, through which the route passes 
to Sind. Of the rivers the largest is 
the Helmund, which flows in a south- 
westerly dir^ion more than 400 
miles, till it enters the Hamoon or 
Seistan swamp. It receives the Aig- 
handab, a considerable stream. Next 
in importance are the Kabul in the 
north-east, which drains to the Indus, 
and the Hari Rud in the north-west, 
which, like other Afghan streams, 
loses itself in the sand. 

Flora and Fauna. The climate is 
extremely cold in the higher, and 
intensely hot in the lower regions, yet 
on the whole it is salubrious. The 
most common trees are the pine, oak, 
birch, and walnut. In the valleys 
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fruits, in the greatest variety and 
abundance, grow wild. The prmcipal 
crops 6kre wheat (forming the staple 
food of the people), barley, rice, and 
maize. Other crops are tobacco, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. The chief 
domestic animals are the dromedary, 
the horse, ass, and mule, the ox, sheep 
with large fine fleeces and enormous 
fat tails, and goats ; of wild animals 
there are the tiger, bears, leopards, 
wolves, jackal, hyena, foxes, etc. 

People. The chief towns are Kabul 
(the capital), Kandahar, Ghuzni, and 
Herat. The inhabitants belong to 
different races, but the Afghans proper 
form the great mass of the people. 
They are ^ied in blood to the Per- 
sians, and are divided into a number 
of tribes, among which the Duranis 
and Ghiljis are the most important. 
The Afghans, claiming descent from 
King Saul, are called by their own 
ancient chroniclers Beni-Israel. They 
are bold, hardy, and warlike, fond of 
freedom, and resolute in maintaining 
it, but of a restless, turbulent temper, 
and much given to plunder. Tribal 
dissensions are constantly in existence, 
and seldom or never do all the 
Afghans pay allegiance to the nominal 
ruler of their country. Their language 
(Pushtu) is distinct from the Persian, 
though it contains a great number of 
Persian words, and is written, like the 
Persian, with the Arabic characters. 
In religion they are Mahommedans of 
the Sunnite sect. 

History. After having been sub- 
jugated by Alexander the Great, the 
country of the Afghans fell succes- 
sively under the sway, actual or 
nominal, of Parthians, Seleucidae, 
Persians, and Arabs. Djlnghiz Khan 
conquered Afghanistan in the twelfth 
century and Timur in the fourteenth. 
In 1504 Sultan Baber took Kabul and 
founded the Mogrul dynasty in India ; 
Afghanistan thus formed part of the 
great empire of Delhi. In 1738 the 
country was conquered by the 
Persians under Nadir Shah. On his 
death in 1747 Ahmed Shah, one of his 
generals, obtained the sovereignty of 
Afghanistan, and became the founder 
of a dynasty which lasted about 

^^t^tSe end of that time Dost 
Mohammed,' the ruler of Kabul, had 
acquired a preponderating influence 
in the country. On account of his 
dealings with the Russians the 
British resolved to dethrone him and 
restore Shah Shuja, a former ruler. 
In April, 1839, a British army under 
Sir John Keane entered Afghanistan, 
oooupied Kabul, and placed Shah 
Shuja on the throne, a force of 8000 
being left to support the new 
severe)^. Sir W. Macnaghten re- 
mained as envoy at Kabul, with Sir 


Alexander Bumes as assistant envoy. 

The Aitehans soon organised a 
widespread insurrection, which came 
to a head on 2nd Nov., 1841, when 
Bumes and a number of British 
oflicers, besides women and children, 
were murdered, Macnaghten behig 
murdered not long erfter. The other 
British leaders now made a treaty 
with the Afghans, at whose head was 
Akbar, son of Dost Mohammed, 
agreeing to withdraw the forces from 
the country, while the Afghans were 
to furnish them with provisions and 
escort them on their way. 

On 6th Jan., 1842, the British 
left Kabul and began their most 
disastrous retreat. The cold was 
intense, they had almost no food— 
for the treacherous Afghans did not 
fulfil their promises — and day after 
day they were assailed by bodies of 
the enemy. By the 13th 26,000 
Iiersons, including camp-followers, 
women ««id children, were destroyed. 
Some were kept as pnsoners, but only 
one man. Dr. Brydon, reached 
Jelalabad, which, as well as Kanda- 
har, was still held by British troops. 
In a few months General Pollock, with 
a fresh army from India, retook 
Kabul and soon finished the war. 
Shah Shuja having been assassinated. 
Dost Mohammed again obtained the 
throne of Kabul, and acquired ex- 
tensive power in Afghanistan. He 
joined mth the Sikhs against the 
British, but afterwards made an 
offensive and defensive aUiance with 
the latter. He died in 1863, having 
nominated his son Shere Ali his 
successor. 

Shere Ali entered Into friendly 
relations with the British, but in 1878, 
having repulsed a British envoy and 
refused to receive a British mission (a 
Russian mission being meantime at 
his Court), war was declared against 
him, and the British troops entered 
Afehanlstan. They met with com- 
paratively little resistance ; the 
Ameer fled to Turkistan, where he 
soon after died ; and his son Takoob 
Khan having succeeded him con- 
cluded a treaty with the British (at 
Gandamak, May, 1879), in which the 
control by Britain of the foreign 
policy of Afghanistan, and the re- 
sidence of a British envoy in Kabul, 
were the chief stipulations. 

Not long atter this settlement, the 
British resident at Kabul, Sir Louis 
P. Cavagnari. and the other members 
of the mission were treacherously 
attacked and slain by the Afghans, 
and troops had again to be sent Into 
the country. Yakoob Khan was sent 
to imprisonment in India. In 1880 
Abdur-Hahman, a grandson of Dost 
Mohammed, was recognised by 
Britain as Ameer of the country. 
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He died in 1901, his son HabibuUfdi 
beinff his sucoessor. On 31st Aug., 
1907, an Anglo -Russian Conyention 
rating to Atehanistan was signed. 
In spite of Oennan intrigues, the 
Ameer refused, in 1915, the induce- 
ments held out to him to abandon his 
British ally. He was assassinated on 
20th Feb., 1919, and was suooeeded 
by his third son AmanuUah. The new 
Ameer sought to gain popularity with 
his subjects by embarking on an im- 
provoked waj of aggression upon 
India. Hostilities ended with a peace 
treaty signed at Rawalpindi on 8th 
Aug., 1919. 

In 1921 Britain recognised the in- 
dependence of Afghanistan, and 
Afghanistan accepted the existing 
frontiers. In 1922 the first Afghan 
minister was appointed to London 
(instead of to Delhi), and in the same 
year the government became a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with Legdsla- 
tive and State Assemblies and a 
Cabinet presided over by the Ameer 
(who in 1926 assumed the title of 
King). 

In 1927-8 King Amanullah and 
Queen Suraya visited the principal 
countries of Europe, and as a result 
Amanullah attempted to Impose 
Western culture on Afghanistan. His 
tribesmen, however, revolted against 
his reforms in December, 1928, and 
attacked Kabul. Amanullah abdi- 
cated in favour of his brother Inaya- 
tuUah, who in turn abdicated when 
HabibuUah, a tribal chief, declared 
himself Ameer of Kabul. AmanuUedi 
returned in 1929, but a few months 
later he again abdicated and fled the 
country. Nadir Khan became king, 
and a penod of more settled rule 
began. — Biblioorapht : Malleson, 
HUtory of Afghanistan \ Forbes, The 
Afghan Wars ; Field -Marshal Earl 
Roberts, Forty-one Years in India ; 
J. G. Lyons, Afghanistan : the Buffer 
Stale. 

AFTllOA. One of the three great 
divisions of the Old World, and the 
second in extent of the five principal 
continents of the globe, forming a 
vast peninsula joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez. It is of a compact 
form, with few important projections 
or indentations, and having therefore 
a very small extent of coast-line 
(about 16,000 miles, or much less than 
that of Europe) in proportion to its 
area. This continent extends from 37° 
21' N. lat. to 34° 51' S. lat., and the 
extreme points. Cape . Blanco and 
CDape Agulhas, are nearly 5000 miles 
apart, west to east, between 

C»pe Verde, Ion. 17° 34' W., and Cape 
Ouardafui, Ion. 51° 16' E. 2 the distance 
is about 4600 miles, llie area is 
estimated at 11,500,000 sq. n^es, or 
more than three times that of Europe. 


The isiands belonging to Africa are 
not numerous, and, except Madam- 
car. none of them are large. They 
include Madeira, the Canaries. Cape 
Verde Islands, Fernando Po, Principe, 
Sfto Thom5, Ascension, St. Helena, 
Mauritius, Reunion, the Comoros, 
Socotra, etc. 

Physical Features. The interior of 
Africa is as yet imperfectly known, 
but we know enough of the continent 
as a whole to be able to point to some 
^neral features that characterise it. 
One of these is that almost all round 
it at no great distance from the sea, 
and, roughly speaking, parallel with 
the coast-lme, we find ranges of 
mountains or elevated lands forming 
the outer edges of interior plateaux. 

The most striking feature of 
Northern Africa is the immense tract 
known as the Sahara or Great Desert, 
which is enclosed on the north by the 
Atlas Mountains (greatest height, 
12,000 to 15,000 feet), the plateau 
of Barbary and that of Barqa, on the 
east by the mountains along the west 
coast of the Red Sea, on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the south 
by the Sudan. The Sahara is by no 
means the sea of sand it has some- 
times been represented : it contains 
elevated plateaux and even moun- 
tains radiating in all directions, with 
habitable valleys between, A con- 
siderable nomadic population is 
scattered over the habitable parts, 
and in the more favoured r^ons 
there are settled communities. 

The Sudan, which lies to the south 
of the Sahara, and separates it from 
the more elevated plateau of Southern 
Africa, forms a belt of pastoral 
country across Africa, and moludes 
the countries on the Niger, around 
Lake Tchad (or ChadjL and eastwards 
to the elevated regiim of Abyssinia. 

Southern Africa as a whole is much 
more fertile and well watered than 
Northern Africa, though it also has a 
desert tract of considerable extent 
(the Kalahari Desert). This division 
of the continent consists of a table- 
land, or series of tablelands, of con- 
siderable elevation and great diversity 
of surface, exhibiting hollows filled 
with grreat lakes, and terraces over 
which the rivers break in falls and 
rapids, as they find their way to the 
low-lying coast tracts. The moun- 
tedns which enclose Southern Africa 
are mostly much higher on the east 
than on the west, the most northerly 
of the former being those of Abys- 
sinia, with heights^ 10,0^ to 14,000 
or 16,000 feet, while the eastern ed^ 
of the Abyssinian plateau presents a 
steep unbroken line of 7000 feet in 
heteht for many hundred miles. 

Farther south, and between the 
great lakes and the Indian Ocean, we 
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find Mounts Kenya and Kilimanjaro ranean. It reoeives its waters 
(19,324 feet), the loftiest in Africa, primarily from the great lake Victoria 
covered with perpetnaksnow. Of the Nyanza, which lies under the eqtudnr, 
continuation of this moimtain boun- and in its upper course is fed by 
dary we shall only mention the tributary streams of great size, but 
Drakenberg Mountedns, which stretch for the last 1200 miles of its course it 
to the southern extremity of the con- has not a single affluent. It drains an 
tinent, reaching, in Oathkln PeaJc, area of more than 1,000,000 sq. miles. 



The Phyiioal Features of Africa aod the Winds preraiUns over the OoeaiM 


Natal, the height of over 10,000 feet. The Indian Ocean receives 
Of the mountains that form the numerous rivers; but the only 
western border the highest are the great river of South Africa which 
Oeuneroon Mountains, which rise to a enters that ocean is the Zambesi, the 
height of 13,000 feet at the inner fourth in size of the continent, and 
an^e of the Gulf of Guinea. The having in its course the Victoria Falls, 
average elevation of the southern one of the greatest waterfalls in the 
plateau is from 3000 to 4000 feet, world. In Southern Airica also, but 
The Nile is the only great river of flowing westward and entering the 
Africa which flows into the Mediter- Atlannc, Is the Congo, whidi lakes 
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its origrin from a series of lakes and 
marshes in the interior, is fed by 
great tributaries, and is the hrst in 
volume of all the African rivers, carry- 
ing to the ocean more water than the 
Itississippi. Unlike most of the 
African rivers, the mouth of the 
Congo forms an estuary. Of the other 
Atlantic rivers, the Senegal, the Gam- 
bia, and the Niger are the largest, the 
last being third among African 
streams. 

With the exception of Lake Tchad 
there are no great lakes in the north- 
ern division of Africa, whereas in the 
number and magnificence of its lakes 
the southern division almost rivals 
North America. Here are the Victoria 
and Albert Nyanza, Lakes Tangan- 
yika, Nyasa, Shirwa, Bangweulu, 
Moero, and other lakes. Of these the 
Victoria and Albert belong to the 
basin of the Nile ; Tanganyika, 
Bangweulu, and Moero to that of the 
Congo ; Nyasa, by its affluent the 
Shir6, to the Zambezi. Lake Tchad 
on the borders of the northern desert 
region is now known to be much 
smaller than was formerly believed, 
but varies in area according to the 
season. Lake Ngami in the far south 
is now a more swamp. 

Climate. The climate of Africa is 
mainly infiuenced by the fact that it 
lies almost entirely within the tropics. 
In the equatorial belt, both north and 
south, rain is abimdant and vegeta- 
tion very luxuriant, dense tropical 
forests prevailing for about 10® on 
either side of the line. To the north 
and south of the equatorial belt the 
rainfall diminishes, and the forest 
region is succeeded by an open 
p^toral and agricultural country. 
This is followed by the rainless 
regions of the Sahara on the north 
and the Kalahari Desert on the south, 
extending beyond the tropics, and 
bordering on the agricultural and 
pastoral countries of the north and 
south coasts, which lie entirely in the 
temperate zone. The low coast re- 
gions of Africa are almost everywhere 
unhealthy, the Atlantic coast within 
the tropics being the most fatal 
region to Europeans. 

Minerals, Flora and Fauna. Among 
mineral productions may be men- 
tioned gold, which is found in the 
rivers of West Africa (hence the name 
Gold Coast), and in Southern Africa, 
most abundantly in the Transvaal ; 
diamonds have been found in large 
numbers in recent years in the south ; | 
iron, copper, lead, tin, -and oo€d are 
also foimd. i 

Among plants are the baobab, the 
date-palm (important as a food plant 
in the north), the doum-palm, the 
oil-palm, the wax-palm, the shea- 
butier tree, trees yielding caoutchouc, 


the papyrus, the castor-oil plant, 
indigo, the coflee-plant, heaths with 
beautiful fiowers, aloes, etc. Among 
cultivated plants are wheat, maize, 
millet, and other grains, cotton, 
coffee, cassava, ground-nut, yam, 
banana, tobacco, various fruits, etc. 
As regards both plants and animals. 
Northern Africa, adjoining the Medi- 
terranean, is distinguished from the 
rest of Africa in its great agreement 
with Southern Europe. 

Among the most characteristic 
African animals are the lion, hyena, 
Jackal, gorilla, chimpanzee, baboon, 
African elephant (never domesticated, 
yielding much ivory to trade), hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, 
quagga, antelopes in great variety 
and immense numbers. Among 
birds are the ostrich, the secretary- 
bird or serpent-eater, the honey - 
guide cuckoo, sacred ibis, guinea fowl. 
The reptiles include the crocodile, 
chameleon, and serpents of various 
kinds, some of them very venomous. 
Among insects are locusts, scorpions, 
the tsetse -fiy whose bite is so fatal to 
cattle, and white-ants. 

People. The great races of which 
the population of Africa mainly con- 
sists are the Eastern Hamites (who 
are not a distinct race but a blend), 
the Semites, the Negroes, and the 
Bantus. To the Semitic stock belong 
the Arabs, who form a considerable 
portion of the population in Egj pt 
and along the north coast, while a 
portion of the inhabitants of Abys- 
sinia is of the same race. The Hamites 
are represented, according to Sergi, 
by the Copts of Egypt, the Berbers, 
Kabyles, etc., of Northern Africa, 
and the SomtUi, Dan&kil, etc., of 
Bast Africa. The Negro races occupy 
a vast territory in the Sudan and 
(Central Africa, while the Bantus 
occupy the greatei part of Southern 
Africa from a short distance north of 
the equator, and include the Kaffirs, 
Bechuanas, Swahili, and allied races. 

In the extreme south-west are the 
Hottentots and Bushmen (the latter 
a dwarfish race), distinct from the 
other races as well as, probably, from 
each other. In Madagascar there is 
a large Malay element. To these may 
be added the Fulahs on the Niger and 
the Nubians on the Nile and else- 
where, who are of a brownish colour, 
and are often regarded as distinct 
from the other races, though some- 
times classed with the Negroes. 

In religion a great proportion of 
the inhabitants are heathens of the 
lowest type ; Mohammedanism num- 
bers a lar^ number of adherents in 
North Africa, and is rapidly spreading 
in the Sudan ; Christianity prevails 
only among the Copts, the Abvs- 
sinians, and the natives of Mada- 
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gascar, the last-named having been 
oonvemd in recent times. Elsewhere 
the missionaries seem to have made 
but little progress. 

Over a great ]mrt of the continent 
civilization is at a low ebb» yet in 
some parts the natives have shown 
considerable skill in agriculture and 
various mechanical arts, as in weav- 
ing and metal working. Of African 
trade two features are the caravans 
that traverse great distances, and the 
trade in slaves that still widely pre- 
vails. though it has been greatly 
restricted in recent years. Among 
articles exported from Africa are 
palm-oil, diamonds, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, wool, cotton, gold, esparto, 
caoutchouc, etc. The population is 
estimated at 160,000,000. Of these 
a small number are of European 
origin — French in Algeria and Moroc- 
oo, British and Dutch at the southern 
extremity. 

Political Divisions. Great areas in 
Africa have been apportioned among 
European Powers as protectorates or 
spheres of influence. The only inde- 
pendent states in Africa are Egypt, 
Abyssima, and Liberia. The rest of 
the continent is divided amongst 
various European countries. Britain 

§ 08868808 OT protects the Union of 
outh Africa, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, Hhodesla, Swaziland, Nyasa- 
land, Kenya, Uganda, British Soma- 
liland, Sudan, Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria. French 
interests are centred in Algeria, 
Tunis, Sahara, Senegambia, French 
Guinea, Dahomey, French Sudan, 
French Equatorial Africa, Mada- 
«kscar, and French Somaliland. 
Portu]^ holds Portuguese Guinea, 
Angola, and Portuguese East Africa ; 
ana Spain has Bio de Oro and Rio 
Muni. Itedy possesses Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland ; and to 
Belgium belongs the Belgian Ck)ngo. 
The former German temtories are 
now administered under mandates 
from the League of Nations : Togo- 
land partly by the British, partly by 
the French ; the Oameroons by the 
French ; S. W. Africa by the Union ; 
and German East Africa (now 
Tanganyika) by the British. 

Exploration. The name Africa was 
given by the Romans at first only to 
a small district in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Carthage. The 
Greeks called Africa Libya, and the 
Romans often used the seune name. 
The first African exploring e:i^dition 
on record was sent by Pharaoh Necho 
about the end of the seventh oentuiy 
B.O. to drounmavigate the continent. 
The navigators, who were Phmnl- 
oians, were absent three years, and 
according to report they accom- 
plished their object. Fifty or a 


hundred years later, Hanno, a 
Carthaginian, made a voyage down 
the west coam and seems to have irot 
as far as the Bight of Benin. The 
east coast was probably known to the 
ancients as far as Mozambique and 
the island of Madagascar. 

Of modem nations the Portuguese 
were the first to take in hand the 
exploration of Africa. In 1433 they 
doubled Cape Bojador, hi 1441 
reached Cape Blanco, in 1442 Cape 
Verde, in 1462 they dfacovered Sierra 
Leone. In 1484 the Portuguese Diego 
Cam discovered the mouth of the 
Congo. In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
reached Algoa Bay. A few years later 
a Portuguese traveller visited Abys- 
sinia. In 1497 Vasco da Gama, who 
was commissioned to find a route by 
sea to India, sailed round the south- 
ern extremity as far as Zanzibar, 
discovering Natal on his way. The 
first European settlements were those 
of the Portuguese in Angola and 
Mozambique, soon after 1500. In 
1650 the Dutch made a settlement at 
the CJape. In 1770 James Bruce 
reached the source of the Blue Nile 
in Abyssinia. For the exploration of 
the interior of Africa, however, little 
was done before the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Modem African exploration may 
be said to befidn with Mungo Park, 
who reached the upper course of the 
Niger (1795-1805). Dr. Lacerda, a 
Portuguese, about the same time 
reached the capital of the Cazembe, 
in the centre of South Africa, where 
he died. During 1802-6 two Portu- 
guese traders crossed the continent 
from Angola, through the Cazembe’s 
dominions, to the Portuguese posses- 
sions on the Zambezi. During 1822-4 
extensive explorations were made in 
Northern and Western Africa by 
Denham, ClapTOrton, and Oudney, 
who proceeded from TWpoli by 
Murzuq to Leke Tchad, and explored 
the adiaoent regions ; Laiiw, in 1826, 
crossed the desert from TOpoU to 
Timbuktu ; CailliO, leaving ^naeal, 
made in 1827-8 a Journey to Tim- 
buktu, and thence through the desert 
to Morocco. In 1830 Lander traced 
a large part of the coarse of the Niger 
downward to its mouth, dlsoovemig 
its tributary the Benue. 

In the south Livingstone, who was 
stationed as a missionary at Kolo- 
beng, setting out from that idaoe in 
1849 discovered Lake Ngami. In 
1851 he went north again, and came 
upon numerous rivers flowii^ north, 
affluents of the Zambezi. In 1848 and 
1849 Krapf and Rebmann, mission- 
aries in East Africa, discovered the 
mountains Kilimanjaro and Kenya. 
An expedition sent out by the 
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British Qovemment started from 
Tripoli in 1850 to '^It the Sahara 
and the regrions around Lahe Tchad, 
the chiefs bein? Richardson, Over* 
wegr, and Barth. The last alone 
returned in 1855, hayingr carried his 
explorations over 2,000,000 sq. miles 
of this part of Africa, hitherto almost 
unknown. 

During: 1853>6 Livingstone made an 
important series of explorations. He 
first went north-westwards, tracing 
part of the Upper Zambesi, and 
reached St. Paul de Loanda on the 
west coast in 1854. On his return 
journey he followed pretty nearly 
the same route till he reached the 
Zambesi, and proceeding down the 
river, and visiting its falls, called by 
him the Victoria Falls, he arrived at 
Quelimane at its mouth on 20th May. 
1856, thus crossing the continent 
from sea to sea. In 1858 he resumed 
his exploration of the Zambezi re- 
gions, and in various Journeys visited 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyasa, sailed up 
the Shlr6 to the latter lake, and 
established the general features of the 
geography of this part of Africa, 
returning to England in 1864. 

By this time the great lakes of 
equatorial Africa were becoming 
known, Tanganyika and Victoria 
havii:^ been discovered by Burton 
and Speke in 1858, and the latter 
having been visited by Speke and 
Grant In 1862 and found to give rise 
to the Nile, while Lake Albert was 
discovered by Baker in 1864. 

In 1866 Livingstone entered on his 
last great series of explorations, the 
main object of which was to settle 
the position of the watersheds in the 
Interior of the continent, and which 
ho carried on till his death in 1873. 
His most important explorations on 
this occfision were west and south- 
west of Tanganyika, including the 
discovery of Lakes Bangweulu and 
Moero, and part of the upper course 
of the River Congo (here called 
Lualaba). For over two years he 
was lost to the knowledge of Europe 
till met v?lth by H. M. Stanley at 
Tanganyika in 1871. 

Gerhard Hohlfs, in a succession of 
journeys from 1861 to 1874, traversed 
the Sahara in different directions, 
and also crossed the continent 
entirely from Tripoli to Lagos by way 
of Murzuq, Bomu, etc. During 
1873-5 Lieutenant Cameron, who 
had been sent in search of Living- 
stone, surveyed Lake Tanganyika, 
explored the country to the west of 
it, and then travelling to the south- 
west, finally reached Benguella on the 
Atlantic coast. During 1874-7 Stan- 
ley surveyed the great Likes Victoria 
and Tanganyika and explored the 
intervening country ; then going 


westward to where Livingstone had 
struck the Ck>ngo he foHowed the 
river down to its mouth, thus finally 
settling its course and completing a 
remarkable and valuable series of 
explorations. In 1879 Serpa Pinto 
completed a journey across the 
continent from Benguella to Natal, 
and in 1881-2 Wissman and Pogge 
crossed it again from St. Paul de 
Loanda to Zanzibar. 

In recent years our knowledge of 
all parts of Africa has been greatly 
increased, thanks to the efforts of 
traveDers, missionaries, and com- 
mercial agents. Steamers now ply on 
the Congo, and on Lakes Tangan^ka, 
Nyasa, and Victoria, and numerous 
railways (** Cape to Cairo,” etc.) 
extend far into the continent and 
telegraphic communication has 
been greatly extended ; wireless 
stations have been erected, as a 
result of the great strides made in 
wireless telegrraphy during the Great 
War. — Bibliography : Mungo Park, 
Travels ; D. Livingstone, Missionary 
Travels ; Sir H. M. Stanley, In 
Darkest Africa ; Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Africa. 

AFRIDIS (A-fre'dlz). A tribe or clan 
on the north-west frontier of India, 
about the Khyber Pass, who have at 
various times given trouble to the 
British, and are included in a new 
(1922) scheme of Khassadars (irregu- 
lars). In 1897-8 a campaign (‘‘ the 
Tirah campaign ”) had to be under- 
taken against them, costly both in 
men and money, before British 
authority wets asserted. In 1905 the 
Afridis of the force called the Khyber 
Rifles formed an escort for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
visit to the famous pass, which was 
long in their chaige. — CJf. Holdich, 
TJie Indian Borderland. 

AFRIKANDER BUND. An associa- 
tion dating from 1880 and founded 
for the purpose of oonsolidati^ 
Afrikandm' influence in South Africa. 
For a time it supported the policy of 
Cecil Rhodes, but after 1895 separ- 
ated itself from him. After the war 
in 1902 the Bund was reorganised, 
and identified with the South AMcan 
party whose policy is to further the 
I federation of the South African 
1 colonies under the British crown. 

A'OA. Formerly title of Turkish 
officers of a lower military rank, now 
of men of great wealth and influence 
except learned men and ecclesiastics, 
to whom the corresponding title of 
effendi, meaning ** elder brother ** 
and subsequently “ master,” is given. 

AG'ADES. A town of Africa, near 
the middle of the Sahara, capital of 
the Sikaran oasis of Air or Asben ; 
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at one time a seat of great traffic, 
probably containing 60,000 inhabit* 
ants, now with a pop. of about 7000. 

AGADIR. A little town on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, the Santa 
Oruz May of the Spaniards. Pop. 
3692. It was seized by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, and 
captured by Mulai Ahmed in 1536. It 
was once one of the most important 
seaports of Morocco, but is now closed 
to commerce and only used as a 
customs station, its place being taken 
by Mogador. In July, 1910, the ap- 
pearance of a French cruiser in the 
port of Airadir gave rise to a Franco- 
Qerman dispute, and in 1911 Ger- 
many sent the grunboat Panther^ and 
a few days later the Berlin, to Agadir 
for the protection of German subiects. 
See France, Germany. 

AGA KHAN. The hereditary chief 
of the Ismailite sect of the Mahom- 
medans. His real name was Hasan 
Ali Shah and he was born in 1800. 
He became governor general of a 

g rovince in Persia, but later settled 
i India and supported the British 
in their wars agamst the Sikhs and 
the Afghans. He died in 1881. 

His grandson, Aga Khan III., 
rendered great service to Britain 
during the Great War and took a 
prominent part in the discussions 
about the affairs of India in 1929-31. 
In 1930 he won the Derby with 
Blenheim. 

AGAL'MATOLITE (Gr. agalma, 
image). A kind of stone, a clav-slate 
altered bv heat and by the addition 
of alkalies, which is carved into 
images, etc., by the Chinese. 

AG'AMA. A name of several 
lizards allied to the iguana, natives 
of both hemispheres. 

AGAMEM'NON. In Greek mytho- 
logy, son of Atreus, King of Mycenae 
and Argos, brother of Menelaus, and 
commander of the allied Greeks at 
the siege of Troy. Returning home 
after the fall of Troy, he was treacher- 
ously assassinated by his wife, 
dytemnestra, and her paramom, 
.S^isthus, Agamemnon's cousin. He 
was the father of Orestes, Iphigenia, 
and Electra. 

AG'AML See Trumpeter. 


AGAMOGENESIS (-jen'e-sis ; Gr. a, 
priv.. gamos, marriage, genesis, repro- 
duction), the production of young 
without the congress of the sexes, one 
of the phenomena of alternate 
g^eration. See Generation and 
Parthenogenesis. 

AGAPE (ag'a-p6 ; Gr. agapi, love). 
In ecclesiasacal history, the love- 
feast or feast of charity, in use among 
the primitive Christians, when a 


libeial contribution was made by the 
rich to feed the poor. For a time the 
agape ‘ coincided with the eucharist, 
which, at its origin, was clearly 
funerary in its intention. ** For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death 
tiU he come.” During the first three 
centuries love-feasts were held in the 
churches without scandal, but in 
after-times they acquired a bad 
reputation, not undeservedly, and 
they were condemned at the Council 
of Carthage in 397. Some modern 
sects, as the Wesleyans, Sande- 
manians, Moravians, etc., have at- 
temped to revive this feast. 

AGAPEMONE (ag-a-pem'o-ne ; lit. 
“ the abode of love "). The name of 
a singular conventual establishment 
which has existed at Spaxton, near 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire, since 
1859, the originator of it being a 
certain Henry James Prince, at one 
time a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who called himself the 
Witness of the First Resurrection. 
The life spent by the inmates appears 
to be a sort of religio.us epicureanism. 
Some of the proceedings of the in- 
mates of the Abode of Love ” have 
resulted in applications to the courts 
of law, where parties formerly 
members of the society have returned 
to the world and sought to regain 
their rights from Prince and his 
followers, and such cases have caused 
some scandal. In 1902 Prince was 
succeeded by T. H. Smyth-Plgott. 

A'GAR-A'GAR. A dried seaweed 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, the 
Oracilaria lichenoides, much used in 
the East for soups and jellies, and 
also by paper and silk manufacturers. 

AGARTC {Agaricus). A large and 
important genus of fungi, charac- 
terized by naving a fieshy cap or 



Agtrkmi eamjfUtrU , the Common Mushroom 


plates or gills on which are produced 
the naked spores. The majority of 
the species are furnished with stems, 
but some are attached to the objoct/S 
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on which they irrow by their pileus. 
Over a thousand species are known, 
and are arran^d in five sections 
according to whether the colour of 
their spores is white, pink, brown, 
purple, or black. The chief British 
representatives are the common wild 
mushroom {A, campestria, L.), the 
Horse mushroom (A, arvensiSp 
Schesff.), A. elvensia, B. and Br., 
A, ailvaiicm, Sohsefif., etc. Many of 
the species are edible, like the 
common mushroom, and supplv a 
delicious article of food, while others 
are deleterious and even poisonous. 

AGARIC MINERALor MOUNTAIN- 
MEAL. One of the purest of the 
native carbonates of lime, found 
chiefly in the clefts of rocks and at 
the bottom of some lakes in a loose 
or semi-indurated form resembling a 
fungus. The name is also applied to i 
a stone of loose consistence found in 
Tuscany, of which bricks may be 
made so light as to float in water, 
and of which the ancients are sup- 
posed to have made their floating 
bricks. It is a hydrated silicate 
of magnesium, mixed with lime, 
alumina, and a email quantity ofj 
iron. 

AGA'SIAS. A Greek sculptor of 
Ephesus, about 400 b.o., whoso cele- 
brated statue, known as the Borghese 
Gladiator, representing a soldier con- 
tending with a horseman, is now in 
the Louvre, Paris. 

AGASSIZ (ag'as-g), Louis John 
Rudolph. An eminent naturalist, bom 
1807, died 1873, son of a Swiss 
Protestant clergyman at Metiers, 
near the eastern extremity of the 
Lake of NeufchAtel. He completed 
his education at Lausanne, and early 
developed a love of the natural 
sciences. He studied medicine at 
Ziirich, Heidelberg, and Munich. 
His attention was first specially 
directed to ichthyology by being 
called on to describe the Brazilian 
fishes brought to Europe from Brazil 
by Martins and Spix. This work was 

g ublished in 1829, and was followed 
1 1830 by Hiaioire Naiurelle des 
Poiaaona aeaux dcmcea de VEurope 
CerUf^ (Fresh-water Fishes of Cen- 
ti^ Europe). Directing his attention 
to fossil Ichthyology, five volumes of 
his Rechercliea aur lea Poiaaona 
Foaadea appeared between 1834 and 
1844. His researches led him to 
propose a new classiflcation of fishes, 
which he divided into four classes, 
distinguished by the characters of 
the skin, as ganoids, placoids, cy- 
cloids, and ctenoids. His system has 
not b^n generally adopted, but the 
names of his classes have been taken 
as useful terms. In 1836 he b^;an 
the study of glaciers, and in 1840 he 


g ublished his jSItudea aur lea Olaciera, 
i 1847 his SyaUme Qlaciaiire, 

From 1838 he had been professor 
of natural history at Neufdiftte], 
when in 1846 pressing solicitations 
and attractive offers induced him to 
settle in America, where he was con- 
nected as a teacher first with Harvard 
University, Cambridge, and after- 
wards with Cornell University aa well 
as Harvard. After his amval in 
America he engaged in various investi- 
gations and explorations, and pub- 
lished numerous works, including ; 
Principlea of Zoology, in connection 
with Dr. A. Gould (1848) ; Contribu- 
tiona to the Natural Hiatory of the 
United Statea (4 vole., 1857-62); 
Zoologie G4n&nde (1854); Methoda 
of Study in Natural Hiatory (1863). 
In 1865-6 he made zoological excur- 
sions and investigations in Brazil, 
which were productive of mow 
valuable results. 

AGASSIZ (ag'a-sg). Mount, an 
extinct volcano in Arizona, United 
States, 10,000 feet in height ; a place 
of summer resort, near the Great 
Cafion of the Colorado. 

AG'ATE. A semi-translucent com- 
pound mineral mass formed in the 
cavities of rocks by the successive 
deposition of various types of silica, 
or by the staining of a siliceous mass 
thus deposited along concentric 
zones. Bands or layers of various 
colours blended toother, the base 
generally being chalcedony, and this 
mixed ^th variable proportions of 
jasper, amethyst, quartz, opal, helio- 
trope, and cornelian. The varying 
manner in which these materials are 
arranged causes the agate when 

g olished to assume some charac- 
^ristic appearances, and thus certain 
varieties are distinguished, as 
ribbon agate, the fortification agate, 
the zone agate, the star agate, the 
moss agate, the clouded agate, etc. 
In Scotland they are cut and polished 
under the name of Scottish pebbles. 

AGATHA. Christian saint and 
martyr. She was bom in SioUy and 
was put to death in 251. She was 
canonized, her day being Feb. 5. 

AGATH'IAS. A Greek poet and 
historian, bom at Myrina, Asia 
Minor, about A.D. 530 ; author of an 
anthology, a collection of love poems, 
and a history of his own times, which 
is our chief authority for the period 
552-8, during which time the Byzan- 
tine arn^ was struggling against the 
Goths, vandals, and Franks. 

AG'ATHON. A Greek tragic poet, 
a friend of Euripides, and contem- 
porary with Socrates and Alcibiadea 
bom about 445 B.O., died about 402 
B.C. The banquet which he gave to 
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celebrate his first dramatic victory 
was made the groundwork of Plato’s 
Symvoslvm* 


AOAVE (a-gfi'v5). , A genus of 
plants, nat. ord* Amaryllidacess 
(which includes the daffodil and 
narcissus), populctrly known as 
American aloes. They are generally 
large, and have a massive tuft of 
irnny leaves with a spiny apex. They 



Agave {A§aiv9 ttmtrieana) 


live for many years — ^ten to seventy 
according to treatment — ^before 
flowering. When this takes place, 
the tall flowering stem springs from 
the centre of the tuft of leaves, and 
grows very rapidly until it reaches a 
h^ht of 15, 20, or even 40 feet, 
bearing towards the end a large 
number of flowers. The best-known 
speoies is A. anuricand, knpwn as the 
Haguey or ** tree of wonders,** intro- 
duced into Spain in 1561, and now 
extensively grown in the warmer 
iMttts of this continent as well as in 
Aala (India in particular). 

This and other species yield various 
important products, the chief being 


the fibre obtained by maceration 
from the leaves and roots, and known 
commercially as American aloe, pita 
flax, or vegetable silk. The sap wnen 
fermented yields a beverage resem- 
bling cider, the ptUgue beer of the 
Spaniards, or is distilled into an 
Intoxicati^ spirit (Mezcal or Aguar- 
diente). The leaves aire useoT for 
feeding cattle ; the fibres of the leaves 
are formed into thread, cord, and 
ropes, and are also good material for 

{ >aper-making ; an extract from the 
eaves is used as a substitute for 
soap ; slices of the withered flower- 
stem are used as razor-strops. 

AODE (agd). A seaport of southern 
France, department of H6rault, with 
a cathedral, an ancient and remark- 
able structure. The trade, chiefly 
coasting, is extensive. Pop. 9266. 

AGE. A period of time representing 
the whole or a part of the duration of 
any individual thing or being, but 
used more speclflcally in a variety of 
senses. 

Legal Aspects. In law age is applied 
to the periods of life when men and 
women are enabled to do that which 
before, for want of years and con- 
sequently of judgment, they could 
not legally do. A male at twelve 
years old may take the oath of 
allegiance ; at fourteen is at years of 
discretion, and therefore may choose 
his guardian or be an executor, 
although he cannot act imtll of age ; 
and at twenty-one is at his own dis- 
posal, and may alienate and devise 
his lands, goods, and chattels. In 
English law a male at fourteen and 
a female at twelve may consent or 
disagree to marriage, but it cannot 
be celebrated without the consent of 
the parents or guardians untU the 
parties are of age. A female at 
fourteen is at years of legal dis- 
cretion, and may choose a guardian ; 
at seventeen may be an executrix : 
and at twenty-one may dispose of 
herself and her lands. So that full 
age in male or female is twenty-one 
years, which age is completed on the 
day preceding the anniversary of a 
person’s birth, who till that time is 
an infant, and so styled in law. 

In France majority is attained at 
twenty-one. whilst the marriageable 
age is eighteen for males and fifteen 
for femmes, subject to consent of 
parents or guardians. In England no 
one can t^e a seat in Parliament 
under twenty-one. be ordained a 
priest under twenty-fou^ nor made 
a bishop under thirty. In France a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies may 
be taken only at twenty-five and in 
the Senate at fort^. The law of 
Scotland divides life into three 
periods — ^pupilarity, minority, and 
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majority. The first extends np to 
the time of legal puberty, that is, 
twelve years for a female and 
fourteen for a male, when they may 
marry ; the second extends from 
this point up to twenty-one years, 
which is the time when majority Is 
atta^ed. 

The Arohffiologioal Ages or Periods 

are three — the Stone Age. the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age, these names 
being given in accordance with the 
materials chiefly employed for wea- 
pons, implements, etc., during the 
particidar period. The Stone Age of 
Europe has been subdivided into 
two — the Paleeolithic or earlier, and 
Neolithic or later. The word age in 



this sense has no reference to the 
lapse of time— -or not necessarily so — 
but simply refers to the stage at 
which a people has arrived in its 

S rogress towards civilization ; thus 
lore are races still in their stone 
age. The Palssolithic or earlier stone 
age in Europe wcis doubtless im- 
mensely earlier than the Neolithic, 
the latter being marked by imple- 
ments of much greater finish than 
the former. See Stone Age. 

AOEN (&-zhan). One of the oldest 
towns in France, capital of depart- 
ment Lot-et-Garonne on the Garonne, 
84 miles south-east of Bordeaux ; 
see of a bishop ; manufactures sail- 
cloth and other articles, and has an 
extensive trade. The river is here 
crossed by a stone bridge, a suspen- 
sion brid^, and a canal aqueduct. 
Pop. 24,W9. 

AQENOR (a-j5'nor). A mythical 
Greek hero, King of Phoenicia, and 
father of Europa and Cadmus. Also 
one of the bravest among the 
Trojans, slain by Neoptolemus. 

ARGENT. A person appointed by 
another to act for or perform any 
kind of business for him, the latter 


being called in relation to the former 
the principal. Ambassadors were 
origixially styled diplomatic agents. — 
In India, it is the name for an officer 
to whom political power is given tb 
deal with native states. 

Army Agent is a kind of military 
banker, authorised by the Govern- 
ment to manage the monetaiy affairs 
of a regiment. There are only a few 
of these agents, and consequently 
each has in charge the affairs of a 
number of different regiments. 

Crown Agents are officials ap- 
pointed by the secretary of state for 
the colonies to act as commercial 
and financial agents in this country 
for the different British colonies that 
are not self-governing ; those that 
are self-governing appoint their own 
agents, who are designated agents- 
general. 

Agent in meohanios is the general 
force producing a movement. 

AGERATUM (a-jer'a-tum). A 
genus of composite plants of the 
warmer parts of America, one species 
of which. A, tnexiednum, is a well- 
known flower-border annual with 
dense lavender-blue heads. From it 
have been derived several varieties 
with flowers of different colours used 
chiefly as bedding plants. 

AOER PUBLICUS. See Agrabian 
Law. 

AGGLOMOECRATE. In geology, a 
collective name for masses consMing 
of angular fragments ejected from 
volcanoes. When a rock mass con- 
sists largely of fragments worn and 
rounded by water It is called a 
conglomerate, and such masses were 
ori^nally, no doubt, gravels and 
shingles on sea beaches cmd river 
channels. 

AGG'REGATE. A term applied in 
geology to rocks composed of several 
different mineral constituents capable 
of being separated by mechanicoj 
means, as granite, where the quartz, 
felspar, and mica can be separated 
mechanically. — In botemy it is ap- 
plied to flowers composed of many 
small florets having a common un- 
divided receptacle, the anthers being 
distinct and separate, the floiem 
commonly standing on stalks, and 
each having a partial calyx. 

AGHA. See Aga. 

AGHRIM. See Aughbim. 

AGINCOURT (&-zhan-kdr). A 
village of Norriiem France, depart- 
ment Pas de Calais, famous for the 
battle of 25th Oct.. 1415, between the 
French and English. Henry King 
of Ens^n^ eager to conquer iraioe, 
land^ at Harfleur, took the place by 
storm, and wished to maroh through 
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Picardy to Calais, but was met by a 
French army under the Constable 
d’Albret. The English numbered 
about 15,000 men, while the French 
numbers are variously given as from 
50,000 to 150,000. The confined 
nature and softness of the ground 
were to the disadvantage of the 
French, who were drawn up in three 
columns unnecessarily deep. The 
English archers attacked the first 
division in front and in flank, and 
soon threw them into disorder. The 
second division fled on the fall of the 
Due d*Alencon, who was struck down 
by Henry himself ; and the third 
division fled without striking a blow. 
Of the French 10,000 were killed. 
Including the Constable d’Albret, 
with SIX dukes and princes. The 
English lost 1600 men killed, among 
them the Duke of York, Henry’s 
uncle. After the battle the English 
continued their march to Calias. 

AGIO (a'ji-o). The diflorence be- 
tween the real and the nominal value 
of money, as between paper money 
and actual coin. It is used to denote 
both the difference between two 
currencies in the same country and 
the variations in the currencies of 
different countries. The term is 
derived from the It. aggiungere, to 
add, augment, hence agiotage. See 
Disagio and Balance op Trade. 

AGIRA (&-jd’rA), (ancient AGY- 
RIUM). A town of Sicily, south-west 
of Etna. Pop. 21,900. 

AGIS (a'jis). The name of four 
Spartan kings, the most important of 
wnora was Agis IV., who succeeded to 
the throne in 244 b.o., and reigned 
four years. He attempted a reform of 
the abuses which had crept into the 
State — ^his plan comprehending a re- 
distribution of the land, a division 
of wealth, and the cancelling of all 
debts. Opposed by his colleague 
Leonidas, advantage was taken of 
his absence, in an expedition against 
the iEtolians, to depose him . Agis at 
first took sanctuary in a temple, but 
he was treacherously seized and 
strangled, after going through the 
form of a trial. 

AGISTMENT (from the Lat. ad, to, 
and Fr. gisfe, lodging). A term 
desifimating the pasturing of horses, 
cattle, or sheep of another. See 
Bailment. 

AGITATORS. An alternative form 
of Adjvtaiors, a name given to the 
representatives elected in 1647 by 
the different regiments of the English 
parliamentary army. 

AGLOSSA. A sub-order of anurous 
amphibia, the frogs, without a 
tongue. 

AGNANO (&-nyft'n6). Until 1870 
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a lake of Italy, west of Naples, 
occupying probably the crater of an 
extinct volcano, but now drained. 

AG'NATES. In the civil law, re- 
lations on the male side, in opposition 
to cognates, relations on the female 
side. 

AGNELLO PASS. See European 
War. 

AGNES, ST. A virgin martyr who, 
according to the story, suffered 
martyrdom because she steadfastly 
refused to marry Sempronius, the 
prefect of Rome, and adhered to her 
religion in spite of repeated tempta- 
tions and threats, a.d. 303. She was 
first led to the stake, but as the 
flames did not injure her she was 
beheaded. Her festival is celebrated 
on 21st Jan. For superstitions con- 
nected with St. A^es* Eve see 
Keats’s poem The Eve of St. Agnes, 
Tlntoret’s most remarkable picture 
is The Martyrdom of St. Agnes, 

AGNES, ST. The most southerly of 
the Scilly Islands. A lighthouse was 
erected here as early as 1680 ; 
another on the Wolf Rock near the 
island was completed in 1858. 

AG’NI. The Hindu god of fire, 
second only to Indra, and one of the 
eight guardians of the world, dnd 
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especially the lord of the south-east 
ouarter. He is celebrated in many of 
tne hymns of the Rig Veda. He is 
often represented as of a red or 
flame colour, and rides on a ram or a 
goat. He is still worshipped as the 
personification of fire, and the friction 
of two sticks lor procuring the temple 
fire is still regarded as the symbol of 
Agni’s miraculous rebirth. 

AGN(ET^. A monophysitic sect 
of the sixth century. 
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AGNOLO, Bacoio d* (b&oh'o dkn'- 
yo-16). A Florentine wood-carver, 
sculptor, and architect ; designed 
some of the finest palaces, etc., in 
Florence, such as the Villa Borghese, 
the Palais BartoUni, etc. ; bom 
1460, died 1543. 


AGNONE (&-ny6'nfi.). A town of 
S. Italy, province of Molise, famous 
for the excellence of its copper wares. 
Pop. 9,166. 

AGNOSTICS (ag-nos'tiks; Gr. a, not, 
gignoskein, to know). A modern term 
invented by Huxley in 1869 and 
applied to those who disclaim any 
knowledge of God, the origin of the 
universe, immortelity, etc. The 
agnostics, or adherents of this doc- 
trine, hold that the mind of man is 
limited to a knowledge of phenomena 
and of what is relative, and that, 
therefore, the infinite, the absolute, 
and the imcondltioned, being beyond 
all experience, are consequently be- 
yond its range. Agnosticism is there- 
fore the attitude of solemnly sus- 
pended judment,*’ and cannot be 
identified with atheism. The agnos- 
tics do not deny the existence of a 
Divine Being, but merely maintain 
that wo have no scientlfio ground 
for cither belief or denied. — Biblio- 
graphy ; Sir Leslie Stephen, An 
Agnostic^s Apology ; R. Flint, Agnos- 
ticism : J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. 

AGNUS GASTUS. A shrub, Vitex 
Agnvsccustust nat. ord. Vervenaceee, 
a native of the Mediterranean 
countries, with white flowers and 
acrid, aromatic fruits. It had 
anciently the imagined virtue of 
preserving chastity — hence the term 
castus (Lat., chaste). 


AGNUS DEI (del; Lat., ‘‘the 
Lamb of God **). A term applied to 
Ghrifet in John i. 29, and in the 
Roman Catholic liturgy a prayer 
beginning with the words “ Agnus 
Dei,” generally sung before the com- 
munion. The term Is also commonly 
given to a medal, or more frequently 
a disc of wax, round, oblong, or oval, 
consecrated by the pope, stamped 
with the figure of a lamb supporting 
the banner of the cross ; supposed to 
possess neat virtues, such as pre- 
serving those who carry It in faith 
from accidents, etc. Jean C!!hfttel, who 
attempted to assassinate Henry IV., 
wae found covered with such medals. 


AGON'IC LINE (Gr. a, not, and 
pdnia, an angle). In terrestrial 
magnetism a name applied to the 
line which loins all the places on the 
ea]^*8 surface at which the needle 
of the compass points due north and 
south, without any declination. Set 
Magnetism. 


AG'ORA. The market-place of a 
Greek town, corresponding to the 
Roman forum. The Agora of Athens 
is situated in a valley partially en- 
closed by the Acropolis, Areopagus, 
Pnyx, and Museum. 

AGOS‘TA. See Augusta. 

AGOUARA (&-gu-ft'r4). A name 
given to the crab-eating racoon 
(Proepon cancrivdrus) of S. America. 

AGOULT (&-gd), Marie de Flavigny, 
Comtesse d*. A French writer of 
fiction, history, politics, philosophy, 
and art ; daughter of Vicomte de 
Flavigny ; bom at Frankfort in 1805, 
died at Paris, 1876. She contributed 
many articles to the Revue des Deux- 
MondeSt etc., under the pseudonym 
of Daniel Stem, and wrote Lettres 
R^gublicaines (1848) ; Histoire de la 
Relation de 1848 ; Esguisses Mor- 
ales et Poliiigues ; Trois JourrUes de 
la Vie de Marie Stuart ; Florence et 
Turin (a series of artistic and political 
studies) ; Dante et Ooethe ; dialogues 
and numerous romances, etc. 

AOOUTA (a-g6‘ta), Solenddon para- 
doxus. An insectivorous mammal 
peculiar to Haytl, of the tanrec 
family, somewhat larger than a rat. 
It has its tail devoid of hair and 
covered with scales, its eyes small, 
and an elongated nose like the shrews. 
Another species (8. cvJbdnus) belongs 
to CJuba. 

AGOUTI (a-go^ti). The name of 
several rodent mammals, forming a 
family by themselves, mnus Desy- 
procta. There are ei^t or nine 
species, all belonging to S. America 
and the W. Indies. The common 
agouti, or yellow-nimped cavy (J>. 
agoiUi)y is of the size of a rabbit. 
It burrows in the ground or in hollow 
trees, lives on vegetables, doing much 
injury to the sugar-cane, is as vora- 
cious as a pig, and makes a similar 
grunting noise. Its flesh is white 
and good to eat. 

AGRA (ft'gra). A city of India, in 
the United Provinces, on the right 
bank of the Jumn% 841 miles by 
rail from Calcutta. It is a well-built 
and handsome town and has various 
interesting structures, among which 
are the imperial palace, a me»s of 

tl^^^M^i Masjid ^or Pearl Mosque 
(both within the old and extensive 
fort) ; the mosque called the Jama 
Masjid (a cenotaph of white marble) ; 
and, above all, the Taj Mahal, “ a 
dream in marble,” a mausoleum of 
the seventeenth century, built by the 
TCmperor Shah Jehan <1028-58) for 
his favourite queen, Mumtaz Mahal. 
It is made of white marble, and is 
adorned throughout with exquisite 
mosaics. Its cost Is estimated at 
p 
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fi800.000» and 20,000 workmen, under 
the direotion of Austin of Bordeaux, 
were enga^red on it for twenty-two 
years. 

There are several Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ohurohes, a govern- 
ment college, €ind three other colleges 
or high schools, besides a medical 
college. Agra has a trade in grain, 
sugar, etc., euid some manufactures, 
including beautiful inlaid mosaics. 
It was foimded in 1566 by the Em- 
peror Akbar, and was a residence of 
the emperors for over a century. 
Pop. 229,764. The Agra division has 
an area of 8545 sq. miles, and a 
pop. of 4,182,825. 

AGRAFFE". A sort of ornamental 
buckle, dasp, or similar fastening for 
holding together articles of dress, etc., 
often adorned with precious stones. 

AGRAM, or ZAGREB. A city in 
Yugoslavia, capital of the former 
Hungarian provmoe of Croatia and 
Slavonia, near the River Sava ; 
contains the residence of the ban or 
governor of Croatia and Slavoma, 
Government buildings, cathedral 
(being the see of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop), university, theatre, etc. ; 
carries on an active trade, and manu- 
factures tobacco, leather, and linens. 
Pop. 185,600. 

AGRA"PHIA. See Aphasia. 

AGRARIAN LAWS. Laws enacted 
in ancient Rome for the division of 
the public lands, that is, the lands 
belonging to the State (ager miblicus). 
As the territory of Rome mcreased, 
the public land increased, the land 
of conquered peoples being always 
regarded as the property of the 
conqueror. The right to the use of 
this public land belonged originally 
only to the patricians or ruling class, 
but afterwards the claims of the 
plebeians on it were also admitted, 
though they were often unfairly 
treated in the sharing of it. Hence 
arose much discontent among the 
plebeians, and various remedial laws 
were passed with more or less success. 
Indeed an equitable adjustment of 
the laud question between the 
aristocracy and the common people 
was never attained. 

AGRAVAINE, Sir. One of the 
knights of the Round Table. 

AGREEMENT. In English law, a 
written undertaking to do a certedn 
thing. At least two persons must be 
parties to on agreement, which, 
though not a con^Biot, is governed 
by the law of contract. There are 
various kinds of agreements, e.g. 
between master and servant, pub- 
lisher and author, landlord and 
tenant. An agreement, if duly 


stamped (usually with a sixpenny 
stamp), can be used as evidence In a 
court of law. 

AGREEMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 

See Levellers. 

AGRIC"OLA, Gnmus Julius. Lived 
from A.D. 37 to 93, a Roman consul 
under the Emperor Vespasian, and 
governor in Britain, the greater part 
of which he reduced to the dominion 
of Rome ; distinguished as a states- 
man and general. His life, writ^n 
by his son-in-law, the historian 
Tacitus, gives the best extant account 
of Britain in the early part of the 
period of the Roman rule. He was 
the twelfth Roman general who had 
been in Britain, but was the only one 
who effectually subdued the southern 
portion of it and reconciled the 
Britons to the Roman yoke. This 
he did by teaching them the arts of 
civilization and to settle in towns. 
He constructed the chain of forts 
between the Forth and the Clyde, 
defeated Galgacus at the battle of 
Mons Graupius, and sailed round the 
island, discovering the Orkneys. 

AGRICOLA, Johann. The son of a 
tailor at Eisleben, was born in 1492, 
and called, from his native city, 
master of Eisleben (magtster Islebius ) ; 
one of the most active among the 
theologians who propagated the 
doctrines of Luther. In 1537, when 
professor in Wittenberg, he stirred 
up the Antinomian controversy with 
Luther and Melanchthon. He after- 
wards lived at Berlin, where he died 
m 1666, after a life of controversy. 
Besides his theological works he com- 
posed a work explaining the common 
German proverbs. 

AGRICOLA, Johann Friedrich. 
German musician and composer, bom 
near Altenburg 1720, died at Berlin 
1774 ; pupil of Sebastian Bach ; 
wrote several opeias, including Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, He wrote under the 
pseudonym of “ Ollbrio.” 

AG RICULTURE. Is the art of 
cultivating the ground, more especi- 
ally with the plough and in large 
areas or fields, in order to raise grain 
and other crops for man and beast ; 
including the art of preparing the 
soil, sowiM and planting seeds, 
removing the crops, and also the 
raising and feeding or cattle or other 
live stock. This art is the basis of 
all other arts, and In all countries 
coeval with the first dawn of civUi- 
mtion. At how remote a period it 
must have been successfully prac- 
tised in Egypt, Mesoi>otamia, and 
China we have no means of laiowing. 
but there is suffloient evidenoe of 
agriculture having attained con- 
siderable development many cen* 
turies before the Christian era* 
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Egyptian Agrioulture. Egypt was 
renewed as a oom country in the time 
of the Jewish patriarchs, and had pro- 
bably been so for centuries before. 
The hieroglyphics on andent monu- 
ments furnish records of the early de- 
velopment of a^culture in Egypt 
and of the use of the plough and other 
agricultural implements. The ad- 
vanced methods of the Egyptians and 
Syrians were introduced into Europe 
by the Saracens. Land culture also 
attained a more or less considerable 
development in ancient China and 
Hindustan. Among the ancient 
Greeks the implements of agriculture 
were very few and simple. Hesiod, 
who wrote a poem on agriculture as 
early as the eighth century B.O., 
mentions a plough consisting of three 
p€uts, the sharebeam, the draught- 
pole, and the plough-tail, but anti- 
quarians are not agreed as to its 
exact form. The ground received 
three ploughings, one in autumn, 
another in spring, and a third im- 
mediately before sowing the seed. 
Manures were applied, and the 
advantage of mixing soils, as sand 
with clay or clay with sand, was 
understood. Seed was sown by hand, 
and covered with a rake. Grain was 
reaped with a sickle, bound in 
sheaves, thrashed, then winnowed by 
wind, laid in chests, bins, or mnaries, 
and taken out as wanted by the 
family, to be ground. 

Roman Agrioulture. Agriculture 
was highly esteemed among the 
ancient Homans, and very full 
accounts arc contained In the works 
of Pliny, VirgiL Cato, Varro, and 
Palladius. The Romans used a great 
many different implements of agri- 
culture. The plough is represented by 
Cato as of two kinds, one for strong, 
the other for light soils. Varro men- 
tions one with two mould-hoards, 
with which, he says, “ when they 
plough, after sowing tho seed, they are 
said to ridge.** Pliny mentions a 
plough with one mould-board, and 
others with a coulter, of which he 
says there were many kinds. Fallow- 
ing was a practice rarely deviated 
from by the Homans. In most cases 
a fedlow and a year*8 crop succeeded 
each other. Manure was collected 
from various sources, and irrigation 
was practised on a large scale. 

The Homans introduced their 
agricultural knowledge among the 
Britons, and during the most 
flourishing period of the Roman 
occupation large quantities of com 
were exported from Britain to the 
Continent. During the time that the 
Angles and Saxons were extending 
their conquests over the country 
agriculture must have been greatly 
neglected ; but sdterwards It was 


S raotised with some success among 
tie Anglo-Saxon population, especi- 
ally, as was generally the case during 
the Middle Ages, on lands belonging 
to the Church. Swine formed at this 
time a most important portion of the 
live stock, finding plenty of oak and 
beech mast to eat. 

Feudal System. The feudal, system 
introduced by the Normans, though 
beneficial in some respects as tending 
to ensure the personal security of in- 
dividuals, operated powerfully against 
progress in eigricultural improvements. 
War and the chase, the two ancient 
and deadliest foes of husbandry, 
formed the most prominent occupa- 
tions of the Norman princes and 
nobles. Thriving villages and smiling 
fields were converted into deer forests, 
vexatious imposts were laid on the 
farmers, and the serfs had no interest 
in the cultivation of the soil. But 
the monks of every monastery re- 
tained such of their lands as they 
could most convenelntly take charge 
of, and these they cultivated with 
great care, under their own inspec- 
tion, and frequently with their own 
hands. The various operations of 
husbandry, such as manuring, plough- 
ing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, 
thrashing, winnowing, etc., are inci- 
dentally mentioned by the writers of 
those days ; hut it is impossible to- 
collect from them a definite account 
of the manner in which those opera- 
tions were performed. 

Writings on Agrioulture. While 
there is much in the writings of 
the old English chroniclers concern- 
ing the tenure of land, upon which 
subiect the Domesday Book give.> 
much enlightenment, there is a great 
lack of information as to the manner 
in which the land was cultivated. 
Information began to be recorded in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but only one treatise is known to 
have been written, namely, La DUe 
de Hvsbanderye, an essay in Norman 
French by Walter de Henley. This 
work was superseded by another 
treatise, the best of the early works 
on the BUbiect, and published in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (in 1523) by 
Sir A. Fitzherbert, Judge of the 
Ckimmon Pleas. It is entitled the 
Book of HuahandrUt and contains 
direotions for drainmg, clearing, and 
enclosing a farm, for enriohiott the 
soil, and rendering It .fit for tillage. 
Lime, marl, and fallowing are 
strongly recommended. 

The subject of agriculture attained 
some prominenoe during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The principal writers 
of that period were Tusser, Googe, 
and Sir Hugh Platt. TnssePs Five 
Hundreth Pointea of Good Husbandry 
(first complete edition published in 
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1580) conveys much useful instruc- By the end of the century it was a 
Uon in metre, but few works of this oonunon practice to cdternate green 
time contain much that is original crops with grain crops, instead of 
or valuable. The first half of the exhausting the land \dth a number 
seventeenth century produced no of succe^ve crops of com. A weU- 
svstematic work on agriculture, known writer on agriculture at this 
though several on diilerent branches period, and one who did a great deal 
of the subject. About 1645 the field of good in diffusing a knowledge of 
cultivation of red clover was intro- the subject, was Arthur Young, 
duced into England, the merit of this Scotland was for a long time behind 

improvement being due to Sir England in agricultural progress. 
Richard Weston, author of a DU- Great progress was made during the 
course on the Husbandry of Brabant eighteenth century, however, especi. 
and Flanders, to whom also belongs aflv in the latter half of it, turnips 
the credit of first growing turnips m being introduced as a field-crop, and 
England. The Dutch had devoted new implements such as the swing- 
much attention to the improvement plough and the thrashing-machine 
of winter roots, and also to the coming into general use. The con- 
cultivation of clover and other struotion of good roads through the 
artificial grasses, and the farmers country also gave agriculture a great 
and proprietors of England soon saw impulse. During the wars caused 
the advantages to be derived from by the French revolution (1795-1815) 
their introduction. Potatoes had the high price of agricultural produce 
been introduced during the latter led to an extraordinary improvement 
part of the sixteenth century, but in agriculture all over Britain. The 
were not for long in general cultiva- establishment of the institution called 
tion. the National Board of Agriculture 

A number of writers on agriculture was also of very great service to 
^peared in England during the British husbandry at this period. 
Commonwealth, the most Important Though a private association, it was 
works on the subject being Blythe’s assisted by an annual parliamentary 
Improver Improved and Hartlib’s grant, and prizes wore given by it 
Legojoy, The former writer speaks for the encouragement of experiments 
of a rotation, or rather alternation and improvements in agriculture, 
of crops, and well knew the use of It existed from 1793 to 1816. 
lime, as also of other manures. Agricultural Sooieties. Among other 

In the eighteenth century the first societies which have greatly furthered 
name of importance in British the progress of a^culture in Britain, 
agriculture is that of Jethro Tull, a the chief in existence at the present 
gentleman of Berkshire, who began day are the Smithfield Club, in- 
to drill wheat and other crops about augurated in 1798 : the Royal Agri- 
the year 1701, and whose Horse- cuRural Society of E^land, estab- 
hoeina Husbandry was published in lished in 1838 ; the Highland and 
1731. Tull was a great advocate of Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
the system of sowing crops in rows foimded in 1783 ; and the Royal 
or drills with an intervm between Agricultural Society of Ireland, in- 
every two or three rows wide enough stituted in 1841. The objects of these 
to allow of ploughing or hoeing tn and similar societies are such as the 
be carried on. This enabled the following : To encourage the intro- 
ground to be cleared with crops still duction of improvements in agri- 
growing, thus obviating the necessity culture ; to encourage the improve- 
for “ bare fallow ” and leading to mcnt of a^oultural implements and 
the Jour-course or Norfolk Rotation farm buildings ; the application of 
of Charles, second Viscount Towns- chemistry to a^culture ; the de- 
hend, the first agriculturist to struction of insects injurious to 
cultivate turnips on a large scale. vegetation ; to promote the discovery 
After the time of Tull and Towns- and adoption of new varieties of 
hend no great alteration in British grain, or other useful vegetables ; to 
agriculture took place till Robert collect information regarding the 
Bakewell and others effected some management of woods, plantations, 
important improvements in the and fences ; to improve the educa- 
breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine in tion of those supported by the 
the latter half of the eighteenth cultivation of the soil; to improve 
century. The raising and main- the veterinary art ; to Improve the 
tenance of live stock, especially of breeds of live stock, etc. Shows are 
sheep, was a characteristic of English held, at which prizes are distributed 
famung from a very early nme, for live stock, implements and farm 
and for several centuries the country produce. 

had almost a monopoly in the supply Through the efforts of the above- 
of wool. To Bakewell we owe the mentioned and other societies, the 
well-known breed of Leicester sheep, investigations of scientiffc men, the 
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general diffusion of knowledge among 
all classes, and the necessity of com- 
Iieting with producers In foredgn 
countries, agriculture made vast 
strides in Britain during the nine- 
teenth century and the berinnlng of 
the twentieth. Among the chief 
improvements we may mention deep 
ploughing and thorough draining. 
By the introduction of new or im 
proved implements the labour neces- 
sary to the carrying out of agri- 
cultural operations has been greatly 
diminished, and advancement in th^ 
direction h€w been promoted by the 
necessities of the Great War. Labour- 
saving machinery is likely to bo used 
in future on an increasingly large 
scale. 

Soientiflc Research. Science, too, 
has been called in to act as the hand- 
maid of art, and in its application we 
owe very much to the researches con- 
ducted at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, founded in 1834 by 
Lawes, who endowed the Lawes Trust 
in 1889. Gilbert and he worked 
together from 1843 to the end of last 
century. It is primarily by the in- 
vestigations of the chemist and 
physicist that agriculture has been 
put on a really scientific basis. The 
physiology of plants and animals, and 
the complex properties of soils, have 
aU been investigated, and most im- 
portant results obtained. Artificial 
manures, in great variety to supply 
the elements wanted for plant growth, 
have come into common use, and the 
free nitrogen of the air is now worked 
up into various substances by which 
the nitrate of soda imported from 
South America can be replaced. An 
improvement in all kinds of stock is 
becoming more and more general, 
feeding is conducted on more scienti- 
fio principles, and improved varieties 
of crop -plants are created by apply- 
ing the principles of Mendel and 
other scientists. Much attention is 
also devoted to seed-testing, and 
the applications of electricity to 
agriculture are being developed. 

Agrioultural Schools. As a result 
of the new conditions, to be a 
thoroughly -trained and competent 
agriculturist requires a special educa- 
tion, partly theoretical, neMy practi- 
ced. In many countries there are now 
agricultural schools or colleges sup- 
ported by the State, and many such 
institutions exist in Britain. In 
Scotland, the Edinburgh chair of 
Rural Economy was founded in 1790 ; 
in Ireland, the Glasnevin Insti^tion 
was inaugurated in 1838 ; and the 
establishment ot the Royal A^- 
cultural College, drenoester, dates 
from 1845. In the United States 
nearly all the States have now 
colleges, or deiiartments of colleges, ' 


devoted to the teaching of agri- 
culture, and large allotments of 
public land have been made for their 
support. There are also numerous 
experimental stations. In Britain 
there has been a Board of Agriculture 
since 1889, under a cabinet minister, 
which was constituted a ministiy in 
1919 ; previously there was only a 
department under a committee of 
the Privy Council. 

World Crops. It Is probable that on 
the whole the agriculture of Britain is 
farther advanced than that of any 
other region of similar size. Wheat, 
barto, and oats are the chief cereals 
in Britain ; the chief roots are turnips 
and potatoes ; other crops (besides 
grass and clover) are beans, peas, 
mangold, hops, and flax. In Europe 
at large the principal cereals are 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, wheat 
being mostly grown in the middle 
and southern regions, such as France, 
Spain, part of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, and southern Russia, 
the others in the more northern 
portion, while maize is grown in the 
warmest parts. Turnips are com- 
paratively little grown out of Britain, 
beetroot in some sense taking their 
place ; potatoes, however, are largely 
cultivated, except in the south. In 
the United States maize Is the chief 
com crop, next to which comes 
wheat, then oats ; potatoes are an 
important crop, but turnips are only 
^own to a very small extent. In 
Canada large quantities of wheat are 
grrown (more especially in Manitoba 
and the North-West), much is also 
now produced in the Australian 
colonies, in India, Argentina, etc. — 
Bibuographt : W. Fream, Elements 
of Agriculture ; C. W. Burkett, Agri- 
caUiure for Beginners ; Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture (Gresham Publishing 
Company). 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
Ministry of. Department of state. It 
looks after the interests of agriculture 
and fisheries for England and Wales, 
but not for the Irish Free State or 
Northern Ireland, which have their 
own boards, or for Scotland, which 
^so has its own Board of Agriculture. 
It is also reponsible for the Ordnance 
Survey and Kew Gardens. The 
ministry collects statistios and ad- 
ministers the law concerning diseases 
of animals and fixing of agricultural 
wages, and has departments for en- 
couraging education and research. 
The Board of Agriculture was set up 
in 1889, €«id in 1903 took over the 
duties of the Fishery Dept, of the 
Board of Trade. In 1909 it was made 
a ministry. Its head offices are in 
Whiteh^, London, S.W. 

AORIGE9ITUM (-Jen'tum) (modem 
GIRO^Tl). An ancient Greek city 
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of Sicily, founded about 580 B.c., and 
long one of the most Important places 
on the island. The town is also 
famous as the birthplace of the 
philosopher Empedocles. Extensive 
ruins of splendid temples and public 
buildings yet attest its ancient 
magnificence. See Girgenti. 

AG'RIMONY (Agrimonia). A genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Rosaceae, con- 
sisting of slender perennial herbs 
found in temperate recdons. A. 
Eupatoria, or common agpunony, was 
formerly of much repute as a medicine 
in England. Its leaves and rootstock 
are astringent, and the latter yields 
a yellow dye. The plant Is a common 
weed on the borders of cornfields and 
on roadsides. 

AGRIPPA, Herod. See Herod 
Agrippa. 

AGRIPPA, Marcus Vlpsanius. A 

Roman statesman and general, the 
son-in-law of Augustus ; born 63 b.o., 
died 12 B.o. He was prsetor in 
41 B.c. ; consul in 37, 28, and 27 : 
mdiie in 33 : and tribune from 18 
till his death. He commanded the 
fleet of Augustus in the battle of 
Actium. To him Rome is indebted 
for three of her principal aqueducts, 
the Pantheon, and several other 
works of public use and ornament. 

AGRIPPI'NA. The name of several 
Roman women, among whom we 
may mention : 1. The youngest 

daiighter of Marcus Vipsemlus 
Awippa, and wife of C. Germanlous ; 
a neroio woman, adorned with great 
virtues. Tiberius, who hated her for 
her virtues and popularity, banished 
her to the Island of Pandataria, where 
she starved herself to death in a.d. 33. 

2. A daughter of the last men- 
tioned, and the mother of Nero, by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus. Her third 
husband was her uncle, the Emperor 
Claudius, whom she subsequently 
poisoned to secure the government of 
the Empire through her son Nero. 
After ruling a few years in her son’s 
name he became tired of her as- 
cendency. and caused her to bo 
assassinated (a.d. 60). 

AGROPYRON. A genus of grasses 
most of which are perennials. The 
root-stalks of Agropyron repens 
(Radix Oraminia) have aperient and 
diuretic properties. 

AGROSTEM'MA. See CORNCOCKLE. 

AGROS’TIS. A genus of grasses, 
consisting of many species, and 
valuable as pasture-nasses. The 
bent-grasses belong to the genus. 

AGTELEK. A village in Hungary, 
near the road from Pesth to Kassa, 
with about 600 inhabitants, cele- 
brated for one of the largest and 


most remarkable stalactitlc cavems 
in Europe. 

AGUA (dg’wA). An active volcano 
of Ontral America, in Guatemala, 
rising to the height of 15,000 feet. 
It has twice destroyed the old city 
of Guatemala, in its immediate 
vicinity. 

AGUARA (&-gwft'r&). Sec Agouara. 

AGUARDIENTE (&-gwar-d6-en'te). 
A popular spirituous beverage of 
Spain and Portugal, a kind of coarse 
brandy, made from red wine, from 
the refuse of the grajjes left in the 
wine-press, etc., generally flavoured 
with anise ; also a Mexican alcoholic 
drink distilled from the fermented 
juice of the agave. 

AGUAS CALIENTES (ag'wks k^- 
le-en'tfis ; lit. “ warm waters ”). 
A town 270 miles N.W. of Mexico, 
capital of the State of its own name, 
named from the thermal springs near 
it ; has manufactures of cottons and 
a considerable trade. Pop. 48,000. — 
Aguas Oalientes State has an area of 
2,968 sq. ndles, and a pop. of 132,492. 

AGUE (ft'gu). A kind of fever, 
which may be followed by serious 
consequences, but generally is more 
troublesome than dangerous. Ac- 
cording to the length of the Interval 
between one febrile paroxysm and 
another, agues are denominated 
quotidian when they occur once in 
twenty -four hours, tertian when they 
come on every forty-eight hours, 
quartan when they visit the patient 
once in seventy-two hours. Ague 
arises from marsh miasmata, a 
temperature above 60® being, how- 
ever, apparently required to produce 
it. To cure the disease and prevent 
the recurrence, quinine and various 
other bitter and astringent drugs are 
given with complete success in the 
majority of cases. 

AGUE-CAKE. A tumour caused 
by enlargement and hardening of the 
spleen, often the consequence of ague 
or intermittent fever. 

AGUILAR (A-gS-lftr’). A town of 
Spain, province of Cordova, in 
Ajidalusia, in a good wine-produdng 
district, and with a trade in corn and 
wine. Pop. 12,635. 

AGUILAR (a-gi-l&r). Grace. An 
English writer, bom at Hackney, 
1816, died at Frankfort, 1847. Of 
Jewish parentage, she at first devoted 
herself to Jewish subjects, such as 
The Women of larael. The Jewish 
Faiih, etc. ; but her fame rests on 
her novels. Home Ii^uence, A 
Mother*8 Recompense, Home Scenes 
and Heart Studies, etc., most of 
which were published posthumously 
by her mother. 



AGUILAS 

AOUILAS (a-fire'l&8). A flourishinfiT 
seaport of Southern Spain, province 
of Murcia, with copper and lead 
smelting works. Pop. 17,078. 

AGULHAS (&-^'yas). Cape. A 
promontory, fonmnfir the most south- 
ern extremity of Africa, about 90 
miles south-east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, rising to 455 feet above the 
sea, with a lighthouse. 

AGU'TI. See Agouti. 

A'HAB. The "^seventh KiM of 
Israel, succeeded his father Omri, 
918-897 or 875-853 B.c. At the 
instigation of his wife Jezebel he 
erected a temple to Bcial. and became 
a cruel persecutor of the true pro- 
phets. He was killed by an arrow at 
the siege of Ramoth-Gilead. He was 
succeeded by his son Ahaziah. 

AHAG'GAR. A mountainous re- 
gion of the Sahara, south of Algeria, 
with some fertile valleys, inhabited 
by the Tuaregs. 

AHANTA. See Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 

AHASUE^RUS. In Scripture his- 
tory, a king of Persia, probably the 
same as Xerxes, the husband of 
Esther, to whom the Scriptures 
ascribe a singuleur deliverance of the 
Jews from extirpation. — ^Ahasuenis is 
also a Scripture name for Cambyses, 
the son of Cyrus (Ezra iv. 6), and for 
Astyages, King of the Medes (Dan. 
ix. 1). Ahasuerus is also the tradi- 
tions name of the wandering Jew. 

A'HAZ. The twelfth King of 
Judah, succeeded his father Jotham, 
742-727 or 734-715 B.c. Forsc^ing 
the true religion, he gave himself up 
completely to idolatry, and plundered 
the temple to obtain presents for 
Tlglath-Pileser, King of Assyria. 

AHAZI'AH. 1. Son of Ahab and 
Jezebel, and eighth King of Israel, 
died from a fall through a lattice in 
his palace at Samaria after reigning 
two years (896, 895 B.c.). 

2. Fifth or sixth King of Judah, 
and nephew of the above. He reigned 
but one year, and was slain (884 B.c.) 
by Jehu. 

AHBfADABAD, or AHMEDABAD 
(ft-mod-ft-bftd). A town of India, 
presidency of Bombay, in district 
of its own name, on the left bank of 
the Sdbarmatl, 309 miles north of 
Bombay. It was founded in 1412 by 
Ahmed Shah, and was converted by 
him into a great capital, adorned 
with splendid edifices, it came finally 
into the hands of the British in 1818. 
It is still a handsome and populous 
place, enclosed by a wall, with many 
noteworthy buildings ; manufactures 
of fine silk and cotton fabrics, cloths 
of gold and silver, pottery, paper. 
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enamel, mother-of-pearl, etc. There 
were disturbances here in 1919. Pop. 
310,000. — ^Area of district, 3824 sq. 
miles ; pop. 890,911. 

AHMADNAG'AR. A town of 
India, presidency of Bombay, in 
district of its own name, surrounded 
by an earthen wall ; with manufac- 
tures of cotton and silk cloths. Near 
the city is the fort, built of stone 
and li miles round. Pop. (including 
mllita^) 49,878. — Area of district, 
6610 sq. miles ; pop. 731,552. 

AHMED MIRZA. Shah of Persia, 
bom in 1898. He succeeded his 
father, Mohammed All, in 1909, and 
was deposed m 1925. 

AHMED SHAH. Bom 1724, died 
1773, founder of the DurAni dynasty 
in Afghanistan. On the assassina- 
tion of Nadir he proclaimed himself 
shah, and set about subduing the 
provinces surrounding his realm. 
Among his first acts was the securing 
cf the famed Koh-i-noor diamond, 
which had fallen into the hands of 
his predecessor. He crossed the 
Indus in 1748, and his conquests in 
Northern India culminated in the 
defeat of the Mahrattas at Panipat 
(6th Jan., 1761). Affairs in his own 
country necessitated his withdrawal 
from India, but he extended his 
empire vastly in other directions far 
beyond the limits of modem Afehan- 
istan. He was succeeded by his son 
Timur. 

AHRIMAN (ft'ri-man ; in the Zend 
Ajigrorruiinyue, ** spirit of evil or 
annihilation **). According to the 
dualistic doctrine of Zoroaster, the 
origin or the personification of evil, 
sovereign of the Devas or evil spirits, 
lord of darkness and of death, being 
thus opposed to Ormuzd (Ahura^ 
meusda), the spirit of good and of 
light. 

AH'WAZ. A small Persian town 
on the River Karun, province of 
Ehuzistan, at the head of river 
navigation, a place of some com- 
mercial note. In the neighbourhood 
are the vast ruins of a city supposed 
to date from the time of the Parthian 
Empire. 

AI(&'6). fifee Sloth. 

Al'DAN, Saint. Bishop of Lindis- 
fame, was originally a monk of Iona, 
in which monastery Oswald I., who 
became king of Northumberland in 
635, had been educated. At the 
request of Oswald, Aidan was sent 
to preach Ohristi^ty to his subjects, 
and established himself in Lmdis- 
fame as the first Bishop of Durham. 
He died in 651. 

AIDE-DE-OAMP (&d-dA-kAp), A 
military officer who conveys the 
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orders of a general to the Tarlous 
divisions of the anny on the field of 
battle, and at other times acts as 
his secretary and sreneral confidential 
agent. 

AIDIN (&-i-den'), or GUZEL 
HISSAR. A town in Asia Minor, 
about 70 miles south-east of Smyrna, 
with which it is connected by rail ; 
has fine mosques and bazaars, is the 
residence of a pasha, and has an 
extensive trade in cotton, leather, 
figs, grrapes, etc. Pop. 70,000. 


AIGRETTE' (French). A term used 
to denote the feathery crown at- 
tached to the seeds of various plants. 
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such as the thistle, dandelion, etc. 
(called in botany paprnta ), — It is also 
applied to any head-dress in the form 
of a plume, whether composed of 
feathers, flowers, or precious stones. 

AIGUES MORTES (Sg mort ; Lat. 
AgucB MortucB, “ dead waters '*). 
A small town of Southern France, 
near the mouths of the Rhone, de- 
paitment of Gard ; with ancient 
walls and ousLle ; near it are lagoons, 
fi*om which great quantities of salt 
are extracted. Pop. 4511. 

AIGUILLE (d'gwll; Fr., lit. a 
needle). A name given in the Alps to 
the needle-like points or tops of 
granite, gneiss, quartz, and other 
crystalline rocks and mountain 
masses ; also applied to sharp- 
pointed masses of ice on glaciers and 
elsewhere. — It is also the name given 
to a peculiarly-shaped French moun- 
tain in Isdre, 6500 feet high. 


AIOUN a-gpn'). A town of China, 
in Manchuria, on the Amur, writb a 
good trade. Pop. 36,800. 

Al'KIN, John, M.D. An English 
miscellaneous writer, bom 1747, 
died 1822. He practised as physician 
at Chester, Warrington (where he 
taught physiology and chemistiy at 
the Dissenters* Academy), and Lon- 
don ; turned his attention to litera- 
ture and published various works of 
a miscellaneous description, some in 
conjunction with his sister Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, including the popular Even- 
ings at Hcmie (1792-5), written with 
the view of popularising scientific 
subjects. His Oeneral Biographical 
DictiOTUiry (in 10 vols.) was b^run in 
1799 and finished in 1815. He was 
editor ofk the Monthly Magazine 
from 1796 tiU 1807. 

AI'KIN, Lucy. Daughter of the 
preceding, was bom in 1781, and 
died 1864. In 1810 she published 
Poetical Epistles on Women, which 
was followed by a number of books 
for the young and a novel Lorimer 
(1814). In 1818 appeared her 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, a very popular work. She after- 
wards produced similar works on the 
reigns of James I. (1822) and Charles I. 

n and a Life of Addison (1843). 

24 she had published the 
literary remains and biography of 
her father. She carried on an inter- 
esting correspondence with Dr. Chan- 
ning from 1826-42, which was 
published in 1874. 

AILAN'TO, or AILANTHUS (mean- 
ing tree of the gods). A tree, genus 
Allantus, nat. ord. Simarubaceep. 
The A. glanduldsa, a lai^ and hand- 
some tree, with pinnate leaves 1 or 2 
feet long, is a native of China, but 
has been introduced into Europe and 
North America. A species of silk- 
worm, the ailanthus sUk-worm {Salur- 
nia cynthia), feeds on its leaves, €md 
the material produced, though want- 
ing the fineness and gloss of mulberry 
silk, is produced at less cost, and is 
more durable. The wood is hard, 
heavy, yellowish-white, and will take 
a fine polish. The tree has been in 
cultivation in England since 1761. 

AILERON. See Aeronautios, 
Aeroplane. 

AIL'RED (contracted form of 
ETHELRED). A religious and his- 
torical writer, supposed to have been 
born in 1097, but whether in Scotiand 
or in England is not known, died 1166; 
abbot of Rievaulx, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Wrote lives of 
Edward the Confessor and St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, Gene- 
alogy of the Kings of England, The 
Borne of the Standard, etc. 
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AILSA. Marquess of. Scottish title 
held by the fhmily of Kennedy. In 
1482 Gilbert Kennedy was made a 
lord, and in 1509 his descendant was 
made Earl of CassUis. He was killed 
at Flodden. and the 3rd earl was 
poisoned in France. In 1831 the 12th 
earl was made a marquess. The 
family seat is Oulzean Castle. Ayr- 
shire. and the eldest son Is called Earl 
of Cassilis. The title is taken from 
Ailsa Gredg. an island rock at the 
mouth of the Firth of Clyde. 

AILSA C5RAIG. A rocky islet in 
the Firth of Clyde, 10 miles from the 
coast of Ayr. of a conical form 1097 
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feet high, and about 2 miles m 
circumference, precipitous on aU sides 
except the north-east, where alone 
it is accessible, frequented by in- 
numerable sea-fowl, mcluding solan- 
geese, and covered with grass. On 
it is a lighthouse. Granite is quarried. 

AILUORUS. See Panda. 


AIMARD (A-m&r), Gustave. French 
novelist, bom 1818, died 1883. He 
lived for ten years among the Indians 
of North America, and wrote a 
number of stories dealing with 
Indian life, such as Lea Trappeura de 
V Arkansas (1858), La Loi de Lynch 
U859), Lea NuUa Mexicainea (1863), 
Lea Bohhnea de la Mer (1865), which 
have been popular in English trans- 
lations. His work is not unlike that 
of Fenimore Cooper. 


AIN (an). A south-e€istem frontier 
department of France, mountainous 
in the east (rid^s of the Jura), flat 
or undulatixig m the west, divided 
into two nearly equed parts by the 
River Ain, a tribute of the RhOne ; 
area, 2248 sq. miles ; pop. (1926), 
322,918. Capital, Bourg. 


AINLEY. Henry Hinohollfle. 

English actor. Bom at Morley, near 
Leeds, Aug. 21, 1879, he became 
clerk in a bank at Sheffield. He left 
this to become an actor and made 
his first appearance in London in 
1900. Ainley has successfully played 
in many Shakespearian pad», as 
well as In Tnlhyy Peter Pan, The 
lAtde Minister and The Qreat Adven- 
ture ; and Haaaan, The Dover Road, 
Oliver CromweU, The First Mrs. Fraaer 
and Tobias and the Angel since 1919. 


He has also played in the United 
States and Australia. 

AINOS (I'nOz ; that is. men). The 
native name of an uncivilized race of 
people inhabiting the Japanese island 
of Yesso, as also Sakhauen, and the 
Kurile Islands, and believed to be 
the aborig^al inhabitants of Japan. 
They do not average over 5 feet in 
height, but are strong and active. 
They are very hairy, wear matted 
beards, and have black hair which 
they allow to grow till it falls over 
their shoulders. Their complexion is 
dark brown, approaching to black. 
They support themselves by hunting 
and fishing. There are numerous 
legends relating to the Ainos. 
According to one of these, of Japanese 
origin, they descended from the 
constellation of the Bear, whilst 
another mentions as their ancestor a 
certain Okikurumi who came down 
from heaven. The Ainor cfill them- 
selves Ainu Utara, and the Chinese 
refer to them as the Tungi (barbarians 
of the East). They are very super- 
stitious, and worship a number of 
gods, such as the universal god 
(Opitta-Kamul), the sun (Tsup- 
Kamul), the bear (Isho-Kamui), etc. 
Of. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their 
Folklore. 

AINSWORTH, Robert. Bom in 
Lancashire, 1660, earned his living 
by keepmg a private school in or 
near London, and died there in 1743. 
Among other learned works he com- 
piled the well-known Latin and 
English Dictionary, first published m 
1736, which passed through many 
editions, but is now entirwy super- 
seded. 

AINSWORTH, WiUiam Francis. 

An English physician, geologist, and 
traveller, born 1807. He was surgeon 
and geologist to the Euphrates 
expedition under Colonel Chesney, 
and published Researches in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Chaldcea (1838) ; 
Travels in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia (1842) ; Travels in (he 
Track of the Ten Thcmaand Greeks 
(1844), etc. Died 1896. 

AINSWORTH, WiUiam Harrison. 

An English novelist, bom 1805, died 
1882. He was the son of a Manchester 
solicitor and intended for the pro- 
fession of law, but devoted himself to 
Uterature. He wrote Rookwood (1834), 
Jack Sheppard, Illustrated by Cruick- 
shank U839), and about forty 
other novels, including Guy Fawkes, 
Tower of London, Windsor Castle, 
Lancashire Witches, Flitch of Bacon. 
eto. His literary models were at 
first Sir Walter Scott and after- 
wards Victor Hugo's NJtre Dame de 
Paris, 
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AIN-TAB (a-in-tab'). A town of 
Northern Syna, 60 miles north of 
Aleppo ; with manufactures of cot- 
tons, woollens, leather, etc., and an 
extensive trade. There Is here an 
American Protestant mission. Pop. 
39,998. 

AINU. See Ainos. 

AIR. The gaseous substance of 
which our atmosphere consists, being 
a mixture mainly of about 78 per 
cent by volume of mtrogen and 
21 per cent of oxygen. The latter is 
absolutely essential to animal life, 
while the purpose chiefly served by 
the nitrogen appears to be to dilute 
the oxygen. Oxygen is more soluble 
in water than nitrogen, and hence 
the air dissolved in water contains 
about 10 per cent more oxygen than 
atmospheric air. The oxygen there- 
fore available for those animals 
which breathe by gills is somewhat 
less diluted with nitrogen, but it is 
very much diluted with water. For 
the various properties and pheno- 
mena connected with air see such 
articles as Atmosphere, Aeronau- 
tics, Air-pump, Barometer, Com- 
bustion, Respiration, ETC. 

AIR. In music (in It. aria), a con- 
tinuous melody, in which some lyric 
subject or passion is expressed. The 
lyric melody of a single voice, 
accompanied by instruments, is its 
proper form of composition. Thus 
we find it in the higher order of 1 
musical works ; as in cantatas, 
oratorios, operas, and also inde- 
pendently in concertos. — ^Air is also 
the name often griven to the upper 
or most prominent part in a con- 
certed piece, and is thus equivalent 
to treble, soprano, etc. 

AlR, or ASBEN. See Asben. 

AIRA. See Hair-qbass. 

AIR BEDS AND CUSHIONS. Often 
used by the sick €fcnd invalids, are 
composed of india-rubber or of cloth 
made air-tight by a solution of india- 
rubber, and when required for use 
filled with air, which thus supplies 
the place of the usual stuffing 
materials. They tend to prevent 
bed-sores from continuous lying In 
one position. They are also cheap 
and easily transported, as the bed or 
cushion, when not in use, can be 
packed in small compass, to be again 
inflated with air when wanted. 

AIR-BLADDER. See SwniMiKa- 

BLADDER. 

AIR-BRAKE. A brake operated 
by air pressure, usually applied to 
brake, simultaneously, all the wheels 
of a moving train. In the Westing- 
house type, oy means of an ingenious 
** triple valve ” carried one on each 


carria^, the train pipe is made to 
seirve the dual purpose of supply and 
control. An air-pump on the engine 
compresses air into the main receiver, 
from which it flows through a 
reducing valve into the train pipe. 
The pressure, acting on the under 
side of the triple valve, moves the 
valve to Its extreme position, thereby 
opening a passage to an auxiliary 
receiver on the carriage and also 
putting the brake cylinder mto com- 
munication with the atmosphere. 
A spring in the brake cylinder keeps 
the brakes In the “ off ** position. 

To apply the brakes, the pressure 
is lowered In the train pipe. The air 
pressure in the auxiliary receiver 
reverses the triple valve, thus ad- 
mitting air to the brake cylinder and 
closing the outlet to atmosphere. 

To remove the brakes, air from the 
main receiver is passed mto the train 
pipe, and the triple valve is restored 
to the “ off ** position. — Biblio- 
graphy : W. W. Wood, Wesiing- 
Jiovse Air-brake ; R. H. Blackball, 
Air-brake Caiechism. 

AIRBRUSH. A device for spraying 
paint, etc., upon a surface by means 
of compressed air, the instrument con- 
sisting of a paint reservoir, air pump 
and holder with nozzles. 


AIR-CELLS. Cavities in the cel- 
lular tissue of the stems and leaves 
of plants which contain air only, the 
juices of the plants being contedned 
in separate vessels. They are largest 
and most numerous in aquatic plants, 
as in the VaUisneria spiHUis and the 
Victoria regia, the gigantic leaves of 
which latter are buoyed up on the 
surface of the water by their means. 

The minute cells in the lungs of 
animals are also called air-oells. 
There are also air-cells in the bodies 
of birds. They are connected with 
the respiratory system, and are 
situated in the cavity of the thorax 
and abdomen, and sometimes extend 
into the bones. They are most fully 
developed in birds of powerful and 
rapid flight, suoh as the albatross. 


AIR COUNCIL. Department of the 
British Government. It is responsible 
for the control of the Royal A& Force, 
and of flying generally. Its president 
is the Secretary of State for Air, and 
it consists of five other members and 
aseoreta^. The offices are at Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall, London, S.W.l. 


AIR'CRAFT. Name of any airship, 
aeroplane or other flying maohine. 
In Great Britain as in other countries 
all aircraft must be registered, and in 
1930 there were 846 machines on the 
civil register which is kept by the Air 
Ministry. The machines are roistered 
after having been passed oy the 








AIR-PUMP 

AIRE. A river of France, in the 
Areroime r^ion, a tributary of the 
Alsne. 
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Ministry or the British Corporation 
as airworthy. Of the machmes 333 
were privately owned and 68 be- 
longed to clubs. 

The system of marking airoraft is 
similar to that of marking motor 
vehicles. A letter is given to each 
country, and the machines marked 
with that letter followed by letters 
from AAA to ZZZ. Thus Great 
Britain has the letters G and M, so 
her machines are marked G.AAA or 
M.AAA, and so on. 

The letters assigned to other 
countries are as follows : 

Belgium, ON Italy, I Swedoi, SA 

J^ance, F. Netherlands, FH. Switzerland, HB 
Oermany, D. Norway, LA. United Statra, K. 

Eipiyn. EA. Irish Free State, El 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER. Warship 
fitted for carrying seaplanes. In the 
British navy the first was the Ark 
Boyal, launched in 1914, Others were 
added, these being cruisers converted 
to this use. Some were retamed after 
the conclusion of the war, and in 1932 
there were three carriers in commis- 
sion, FurUms, Glorious, and Courage- 
ous. The tonnage of these ships must 
not exceed 27,000 tons according to 
the agreement made at Washln^n 
in 1924. 

AIRD, Thomas. A Scottish poet 
and miscellaneous writer, friend of 
Professor Wilson, Do Quincoy, and 
Carlyle, long editor of a newspaper 
in Dumfries ; born 1802, died 1876. 

He wrote The DeviTs Dream on 
Mount Ak^>eck', The Old Bachelor, 
etc. 

AIRDRIE. A municipal and parlia- 
mentary burgh of Scotlcmd, in 
Lanarkshire, near the Monkland 
Canal, 11 niiles east of Glasgow, m 
the centre of a rich mining district, 
with a large cotton-mill, foimdrles 
and machine shops, breweries, etc., 
and collieries and Ironworks in its 
vicinity. Pop. (1931), 25,954. 

AIRE (ar). A river of England, 

W. Hiding of Yorkshire, rising to the 
south-east of Penyghent and flowing 
in a south-easterly direction to join 
the Ouse above Goole, having passed 
through Leeds on its way ; length, 

70 miles. It is navigable up to Leeds, 
and forms an important portion of 
the Aire and Calder Navigation 
system, which connects Goole, Hull, 
etc., with Liverpool. The Cedder 
enters the Aire at Castleford. The 
district specially known as Airedale 
is the valley of the Aire above 
Leeds. 

A large breed of terrier, of which 
there are several varieties. Is known 
as the Airedale terrier, a strongly- 
built animal, rather long in the legs, 
with a hard, close coat. 


AIR-ENOINE. An engine in which 
I air heated, and so expanded, or com- 
pressed air is used as the motive 
power. A great many engines of the 
former kind have been invented, 
some of which have been found to 
work pretty well where no great 
power is reouired. They may be said 
to be essentially similar in construc- 
tion to the steam-engine, though of 
course the expansibility of air by 
heat is small compared vrith the 
expansion that takes place when 
water is converted into steam. 
Engines working by compressed air 
have been found very useful in 
mining, tunnelling, etc., and the 
compressed air may be convoyed to 
its destination by means of pipes. 
In such cases the waste air serves for 
ventilation and for reducing the 
oppressive heat. 

AIRE-SUR-L’ADOUR (ar-sur-ld- 
dor). A small but ancient town of 
France, department of Landes, the 
see of a bishop. Pop. 3000. 

AIRE-SUR-LA-LYS (ar-sur-la-le). 
An old fortified town of France, 
department of Pas de Calais, 10 
miles south-east of St. Omer. Pop. 
8200. 

AIROLO (a-i-r5'16). A small town 
of Switzerland, canton Ticino, at the 
southern end of the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, and the flr^ place on this 
route at which Italian is spoken. 
Pop. 2000. 

AIR-PLANTS, or EPIPHYTES. 

Are plants that grow upon other 
plants or trees, apparently without 
receiving any nutriment otherwise 
than from the air. The name is 
restricted to flowering plants (mosses 
or lichens being excluded) and is 
suitably applied to many species of 
orchids. The conditions necessary 
to the growth of such plants are 
excessive heat and moisture, and 
hence their chief localities are the 
damp and shady tropical forests of 
Africa, Asia, and America. They 
are particularly abundant in Java 
and tropical America. 

AIR-PUMP. An apparatus by 
means of which air or other gas may 
be removed from or compressed Into 
an enoloeed space. It was Invented 
by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg 
about the year 1654, and described 
In 1657 by Gaspar Schott. An ordin- 
ary suction-pump for water Is on the 
same prindiple as tibe air-pump ; 
indeed, before water reaches rae top 
of the pipe the air has been pumped 
out by the same maohlnery wmeh 
pumps the water. 
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An ordinary air-pump (see flg. 1) 
oonsists essentially of a cylinder or 
barrel with a piston and valves. 
The barrel is connected to the vessel 
from which the air is to be pumped. 

A is the vessel to be exhausted. 



Fio 1 . — Air Fump (sectional view) 

o the air-pump cylinder, p the 
piston, vv valves in the piston, and 
o the connection to the vessel a. 
When the piston moves downwards 
from the position shown, it cuts off 
the connection with A by passing 
over o. The length l is made long 
enough so that o is kept covered up 
during the downstroke. The air 
hlUng the space d is compressed, 
and so lifts the valves w and passes 
out through them. This goes on till 
the end of the downward stroke, 
when the volume is very small Indeed. 
When the upward motion begins, the 
valves w close, and the piston rises 
and creates a vacuum in d. When 
the piston rises suflaciently to un- 
cover o (as in figure), air rushes from 
A into the highly-exhausted space d 
and fills it. The process is repeated 
indefinitely, and a is gradually 
exhausted. 

Air-pumps for compressing air are 
constructed on the same principle, 
hut the valves act the reverse way. 
The bicycle pump is a well-known 
example of this form of pump. In 
the Fleuss or Geryk pump greater 
efllciency is attained by having layers 
of oil in the barrel and above the 
piston. 

In nearly all pumps for producing 
the high vacua necessary, e.g. for the 
electric glow-lamp and the X-ray 
tube, mercury is employed. In one 
form, the Toepler pump, a reservoir 
containing mercury is connected by 
a flexible tube to the receiver. 
(See fig. 2. T, tube connecting pump 
to vessel to be exhausted ; r, reser- 
voir, raised above a to drive air in 
B and o through d and out into open 
air ; B is then lowered, and b and o 
fill with air from receiver. Process 
then repeated.) By alternately lower- 
ing and raising the reservoir, gas is 
first withdrawn from the receiver 
and then expelled through d, which 
also acts as a barometer. The process 
is repeated until the desired degree 
of eimaustion is reached. 

In a second type, the Sprengel 
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pump, a stream of mercury from a 
reservoir dtuated above the vessel 
to be exhausted foils in drops through 
a narrow vertical tube which com- 
municates with the vessel. (See fig. 3. 
A, reservoir; B, tube leading to 
vessel to be exhausted ; o, bubbles of 
air carried down by mercury.) The 
air is entrapped between the falling 
drops of mercury, aud is carried 
down and expelled with it. In the 
filter-pump, water Is used instead oi 
mercury, the pump being connected 
to an ordinary water-tap. 

A more recent form, the Oaede 
pump, is of the rotary type. (See 
fig. 4. c, iron case ; G, glskss front ; 
p, two-chamber porcelain drum ro- 
tated counter-clockwise about axle a. 
As mercury leaves chamber r, air 
enters from receiver by tube T and 


A 



Fia. 2 Fio 3 

Toepler Pomp Sprengel Pump 


opening b. When B is immersed, 
mercury enters and air is driven into 
case c and removed through tube s.) 



AIR-PUMP 1 

A porcelain drum, divided into two 
oells, rotates within an air-tight oase 
more than half filled with mercury. 
Each cell has an opening whion, 
when above the mercury surface, 
places the cell in commumcation with 

c 


f — ^ 



Fia. 4 — Cktede Pump 


the receiver. When the opening is 
immersed, the entrapped air passes 
by another channel hito the outer 
case, from which it is removed by 
another less efficient pump. > The 
pump will reduce the pressure within 
a 6‘Utre bulb from 10 millimcties to 
.00001 millimetre of mercury in 
fifteen minutes. 

Langmuir’s pump employs the 
principle of the aspirator. A current 
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of mercury vapour passes from a 
mercury boiler past a tube com- 
municating with the apparatus to be 
exhausted, and sucks the air from it ; 
the mercury is condensed in the 
upper part of the pump, returns by 
side tubes to the boiler and leaves 
the extracted air in this condenser. 
A less efficient pump is employed to 
remove the air from the mercury 
condenser as it accumulates. Thfe 

g iunp is said to be simple emd rapid 
1 action, and capable of exhausting 
an 11 -litre bulb from atmospheric 
pressure to .00001 millimetre in 
eighty seconds. 

Air-pumps are largely used in 
steeun engineering, both on land and 
at sea, to extract the air which enters 
the condenser with the steam (see 
CJondenser). Several varieties of air- 
pumps are in use. 

1. The ordinary piston-pump (fig. 
1) in which the piston extracts air 
by first sucking it into the cylinder 
and then expelling It to the atmo- 
sphere. The opening leading to the 
condenser is closed during the stroke 
in which the air is expelled. Two or 
three cylinders are usually provided 
on each air-pump set, the former 
type being known as a 2-throw pump 
and the latter a 3 -throw pump. 
One of the best-known makes is the 
Edwards air-pump. Piston air-pumps 
are driven either bv the main engine 
through a suitable mechanism, or by 
a separate electric motor. The 
cunount of power required to drive 
them varies with the size of the set, 
and with large engmes of over 
10,000 h.p. it is about i per cent or 
less. Vacua as high as 29 inches 
(Bar. 30 inches) can be readily main- 
tained on large plants by this type 
of pump, provided the condenser is 
suitably designed. In well-main- 
tained plants bad vacua, are com- 
monly due to deficient all extraction, 
which may arise from the low- 
pressure air-piping not being air- 
tight, or from the air-pump being 
too small. 

2. The water-ejector type uses the 
momentum of a jet of water to 
extract the air entrained with it. 
Well-known types of this plant are 
the ordinary barometric jet-conden- 
ser and the Leblanc air-pump. In the 
latter type, a rotating wheel, which 
carries vanest forcibly throws sheets 
of water into a pipe communicating 
with the condenser. The sheets of 
water lie across the pipe, and the 
space between them is filled up with 
air sucked from the condenser. This 
water, with the entrained air, is 
thrown out, against the atmospheric 
pressure, by the momentum imparted 
to the water sheets by the rotating 
wheel. Very high vacua can be 
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obtained with the Leblanc pump, 
but the power required to drive it is 
more than is required with a 3-throw 
piston-pump. (Op. Sprengel pump 
above). 

3. A steam-ejector is also used, 
a jet of steam takinx the place of the 
sheets of water in the Leblanc type. 
Parsons* augm&nJtor condenser works 
on this principle. A small jet of 
steam sucks the air from the main 
condenser and compresses it into a 
small so-called au^mentor condenser. 
The pressure in this condenser is a 
little higher than the pressure in the 
main condenser, but it is suflacient to 
enable an ordinary 3 -throw pump 
to be used eflaciently. The steam 
used to extract the air is condensed 
in the augmentor condenser by cold 
water, and the interior of the 
augmentor condenser is connected 
to the inlet of an ordinary 3-throw 
pump. The 3-throw pump is called 
upon to deal with the air at a 
slightly higher pressure than the 
condenser pressure, and the vacuum 
in the main condenser is improved 
by the drop of pressure which exists 
between the augmentor condenser 
and the main condenser. In a well- 
designed plant, for Instance, a 3- 
throw pump might be used to main- 
tain a vacuum of 29 inches in the 
augmentor condenser, while the 
steam jet would provide another 
i inch of vacuum, giving 29i Inches 
vacuum in the main condenser. The 
pressure in the main condenser is 
thereby reduced from 1 inch Hg. to 
i inch Hg. ; a reduction of onc’-hdlf. 
(Op. Langmuir’s pump above — using 
a mercury-vapour jet instead of a 
steam jet.) — Bibliography : S. P. 
Thompson, The Devdopment of the 
MercunaZ Air-Pump ; E. Haus- 
brand. Evaporating, Condensing, and 
Cooling Apparatus. 

AIR-RAIDS. Apart from various 
sporadic bomb -dropping attacks by 
the Italians in Tripoli in 1913, the 
first air-raid proper was made by a 
Zeppelin on Antwerp during the 
investiture of that city by the 
Germans in 1914. Later on this new 
method of warfare was developed to 
a considerable extent by both sides 
during the Great European War, both 
air-ships and aeroplanes being used. 
Air-craft for this purpose have been 
likened to long-range guns, with the 
advantage of mater precision, be- 
cause the target is in view, and very 
much longer effective range — ^the 
Germans, for example, usedlx) raid 
London, and on one occasion Edin- 
burgh, from bases situated in North 
Germany and on the Schleswig coast. 
Air-raids are of v^e in 

afleoting the moral of the enemy 
country by bringing home the effects 


of war in its most terrifying aspect 
to the civilian population eA, home, 
and thus causing the dislocation of 
traffic and diminishing the output of 
munitions. Their practical value is 
in attacking and destroying munition- 
factories, army headquarters, naval 
bases, etc., in addition to such im- 
portant work as the demolition of 
ammunition-dumps, and cutting lines 
of communication behind the front. 

Various protective devices against 
raiding aircraft have been invented. 
Among these arc high-angle guns, 
capable of throwing shells to a height 
of some 30,000 feet, though possibly 
the most effective defence fe Hirmii 
high-speed aeroplanes armed with 
machlne-pruns and capable of reaching 
greal) heights in a short space of 
time. For use at night, kite-baloons 
(see Balloons) are sent up in clumps 
connected together by cables. From 
the cables is suspended a network of 
steel wires, which is invisible to the 
hostile air-craft, and in which they 
may become entangled and so 
brought down. These have been 
raised to a height of as much as 

12.000 feet. For raiding purposes two 
types of aeroplane — in addition to 
air-ships — have been developed. 
** Day bombers ** carry out raids In 
daylight at heights of 12,000 to 

20.000 feet on points from 60 to 100 
miles behind the lines. ** Night- 
bombers ** are slower machines v^ch 
raid well into the enemy’s territory — 
up to 200 or more miles — at heights 
varying from 8000 to 12,000 feet. 
It is usual for night-raids to bo 
carried out by squadrons of machines 
fiying in formation, each machine 
carrying about a ton of bombs (in 
1918). Air-ships can carry 5-10 tons 
of bombs to places up to 1000 miles 
distant from their bases. 

During the last months of the war, 
our Independent Air Force dropped 
600 tons of bombs on German 
objectives, and this raiding over a 
wide area of industrial (Germany 
played no small part in causing that 
loss of spirit among the enemy which 
led eventually to their request for an 
armistice, and their virtual capitu- 
lation. 

AIR-SHIPS. Lighter-than-air craft 
provided with means of propulsion 
and steering. The air-ship, unlike 
the aeroplane, is not dependent upon 
its engines for its power to remain in 
flight, but derives its sustentation 
from the hydrogen gas with which 
it is filled. 


Hydrogen, first weighed by Henry 
Oavendish in 1766, is the lightest gas 
known, being 14.47 times lifi^ter than 
air. In the pure state it has a lifting 
force of 71.156 lb. per 1000 on. feet, 
but for calculation purposes is usually 
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aseumad to contain 6 per cent of 
impurities, giyinsr a ** lift ” of 
approximately 68 lb, per 1000 cu. 
feeu Hydrogen is, when mixed with 
€dr, highly inflammable, and helium 
has therefore been suggested as a 
substitute. This has a lift, when pure, 
of about 65 lb. per 1000 cu. feet, 
but is only found in a few places in 
America and is therefore at present 
too expensire to be used in quan- 
tities. The lilt of any given quantity 
of hydrogen depends upon the differ- 
ence between its weight and that of 
an equal volume of air. As the 
amount, and therefore weight, of air 
contained in a given space varies 
with the barometric pressure and 
temperature, the lilt of hydrogen 
given above varies also. 

These figures are based upon a 
temperature of 60® F. and a baro- 
metric pressure of 30 inches. As an 
air-ship rises from the ground, the 
density, and therefore pressure, of 
the air decreases, which causes the 
hydrogen m the enveloiie to expand 
proportioifiitely. Rise in temperature 
has the same effect. When an air- 
ship ascends, the gas therefore ex- 
ands, and at a certain point would 
urst the envelope were valves not 
provided to allow some of the gas to 
escape. It is important to realise 
that as the expansion occurs at a 
rate corresponding to the decrease in 
density no alteration in lift occurs so 
long as gas is not lost through the 
valves. This would continue in- 
definitely if the gas-chamber were 
capable of stretching indeflnitelv, 
but with the cotton-fabric used in 
practice a height is reached when gas 
commences to escape from the auto- 
matic valves. From this moment the 
lift of the air-ship begins to decrease. 
At a certain point this decrease will 
have reached such a point that the 
air-ship Is “ in equilibrium,” i,e. she 
weighs precisely the same as the 
volume of air she displaces. This 
is known as the “ maximum height.” 
Up to 10,000 feet it is roughly true 
that 1/30 of the lift is lost per 1000 
foot rise. 

The simplest form of edr-ship Is 
the non-ngid, which consists of 
a rubberised cotton-fabric gas-con- 
tainer (the ” envelope ”), from which 
the car,” containing engines, crew, 
etc., is hung by flexible steel-wire 
ropes. To resist the bending moment 
introduced by the weight of the car, 
the envelope is inflated with hydrogen 
under pressure — ^usually about 25 
mm. of water. So long as this pres- 
sure is greater than any local com- 
pression due to bending or loading in 
uie fabric, the envelope will re&in 
its shape. On coming down from a 
height, owing to the loss of gas, as 


already explained, the pressure will 
be reduced, and something must be 
done to restore it or the envelope 
will buckle. Fabric bags, known as 
” hallonets,” are therefore fitted 
inside the envelope, and as the air- 
ship descends air is forced into these 
bags, which supplies the lost pressure 
and maintains the shape of the 
envelope. The height to which a 
non-ri^d air-ship can go, on return- 
ing from which the hallonets will be 
just full of air and the pressure the 
same as at starting, is known as the 
“ maximum ballonet height.” Bal- 
lonets are usually eqmvalent in 
volume to rather less than a quarter 
of the total volume of the air-ship — 
giving a maxiinuTn ballonet height 
of 6000 to 7000 feet. Usually from 
two to three hallonets are provided, 
according to the size of the air-ship. 

During the Great European War 
British non-rigid air-ships were con- 
structed varying in size from a 
capacity of 70,000 cu. feet to 360,000 
cu. feet. The former had one 75-h.p. 
engine, and the latter two of 375 h.p. 
each. Owing to dlfflculties m main- 
taining the shape and distributing 
the weight of the car over a long 
enveloi)e. it is generally considered 
that 500,000 cu. feet probably 
represents the maximum size in 
which the non-rigid form of con- 
struction can be used. Above this 
size the aemi^-rigid type is used. In 
this case the envelope remains as in 
the non-rigid, hut a girder or ” keel 
is introduced between the envelope 
and the car, the weight of which is 
therefore taken by the keel and 
thence distributed to the envelope 
instead of being taken direct from 
the enveloiie as in non-rigids. 

There has been little development 
of non-rigids in Great Britain. The 
most prominent types are the Italian 
” Forlanini,” ” Verduzzio,” and mili- 
tary air-ships. The keel, in all these 
examples, is not a rigid girder in the 
vertical sense, as it consiste of a 
number of sections connected to- 
gether by links. It is desired to 
resist compression only so long as it 
is held streiight by the pressure of the 
envelope, and is nob capable of 
taking a bending moment. When a 
size of about 1,000,000 -ou. -foot- 
hydrogen capacity is reached it 
becomes economical to use the rigid 
method of construction. This is 
totally distinct from the other two 
types, as the non-rigid envelope is 
replaced by a rigid hidl of sufficient 
strength to retain its shape without 
the assistance of any internal gas- 
pressure. The hiiU oonsista of a 
number of longitudinal members — 
usually built-up girders of ** dura- 
lumin,” an alTOnmlum idloy — oon- 
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nocted together at distances of 25-30 
feet by a number of ** transverse 
frames/* or rings, forming bulkheads. 
The transverse frames are also of 
duralumin ^ders, and are braced by 
“ radical wires ’* running from the 
joints of these ^rders to a ring in 
the centre. Between each pair of 
these transverse frames is a gas-bag 
containing hydrogen. The gas-bags 
are made of rubberized cotton on to 
which is stuck “ gold-beater’s skm,” 
made from the lining of tho intestines 
of an ox. This Is done to prevent 
hydrogen leeikage. This Is necessary, 
as the fabric of the gas-bags of a 
rigid air-ship is lighter and contcdns 
less rubber than the envelope of a 
non-rigid. 

A A ’’-shaped keel runs along 
the interior of the ship, its weight 
being taken on the two bottom 
longitudinal girders. The chief func- 
tion of the keel is to distribute the 
load of the various weights to the 
transverse frames of the air-ship. 
In it are slung the petrol-tanks, 
water-ballast tanks, bombs, etc., and 
living accommodation for the crew is 
also provided there. Along the 
bottom runs a walking-way from 
which access is gained to the cars and 
various parts of tho air-ship. The 
cars containing the engines, wireless- 
cabin, and pilot’s cabin are suspended 
from the transverse frames. Some of 
the cars, instead of being slung below 
the centre-line, are slung in pairs some 
little way up the side of the air-ship. 

All air-ships are steered by means 
of rudders and, in the vertical sense, 
elevators, in precisely the same way 
as aeroplanes. Speeds of over 84 
miles per hour have been reached. 
Amount the most notable non-stop 
flights are the trana- Atlantic journeys 
of the German-built ZR3 (5000 miles 
In 81 hours) and of the British R34, 
which meide the return passage in 
75 hours. The North Pole was 
crossed by Amundsen in the Norge 
in 1926. and by Nobile in the ill- 
fated Italia in 1928. The Qeiman 
Qraf Zeppelin flew round the world 
in 21 days in 1929, and the British 
RlOO flew to Canada and back in 
1930. On 5th Oct., 1930, the British 
RlOl, while on a flight to India, 
crashed near Beauvads in France 
and was completely wrecked. 48 
lives were lost. The American Zep- 
pelin, the Akron, capable of a speed of 
47 miles per hour, weis caught in a 
thunderstorm and crashed Into the 
sea off the New Jersey ooast on April 
4, 1933. See also Aj&bonaxttics ; 
Balloons. 

AIRY, Sir George BiddeU. A dis- 
tinguished English astronomer, was 
bom at Aln^dk, 27th July, 1801, 
and educated at Hereford, Colchester, 


and Trinity (OUege, Oambrid^, 
where he was semor wrangler in 1823. 
At Cambridge he wcks Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and subse- 
Quently Plumian professor of astro- 
nomy and experimental philospohy, 
in the latter capacity having charge 
of the observatory. In 1835 he was 
appointed Astronomer Royal, emd 
as such his superintendence of the 
observatory at Greenwich was able 
and successful. He resigned this 

g ost with a pension in 1881. His 
nportant achievement is the dis- 
covery of a new Inequality in the 
motions of Venus and the earth. He 
wrote much and made numerous 
valuable investigations on subjects 
connected with astronomy, physics, 
and mathematics. Among separate 
works published by him may be men- 
tioned Popular Astronomy, On Sound 
and Atmospheric Vibrations, A Treat- 
ise on Magnetism, On the UnduUUory 
Theory of Optics, On Gravitation, He 
died 2nd Jan., 1892. He left an auto- 
biography, published in 1896. 

AISLE (il ; from Lat. ala, a wing). 
In architwture, one of the laterm 
divisions of a church in the direction 
of its length, separated from the 
central portion or nave by piers or 
pillars. There may be one aisle or 
more on each side of the nave. The 
cathedrals at Chichester, Milan, and 
Amiens have five aisles, Antwerp 
and Paris seven, and that of Cordova 
nineteen aisles in edl. The nave is 
sometimes called the central aisle. 
See Cathedral. 

AISNE (an). A north-eastern 
frontier department of France ; 
area, 2866 sq. miles. It is an un- 
dulating, well-cultivated, and well- 
wooded region, chiefly watered by 
the Oise in the north, its tributary 
the Aisne in the centre, and the 
Marne in the south. It contains the 
important towns of St. Quentin, 
Laon (the capitals Soissons, and 
Ch&teau Thierry. In the European 
War (1914-18) severe fighting took 
place on the Aisne, and a great battle 
was fought on 12th Sep., 1914. 
General Nivelle’s offensive on the 
Aisne began in April, 1917. Pop. 
489,368. 

AlVAXIK, or KIDONIA. A sea- 
port of Asia Minor, on the Gulf of 
Adramyti, 66 miles north by west of 
Smyrna, carrying on an extensive 
commerce in olive-oil, soap, cotton, 
etc. Pop. 21,000. 

AK (Aks). A town of Southoru 
France, department Bouohes-du- 
RhOne. on the River Arc. the seat of 
an archbishop. It is well built, has 
an old cathedial and other interesting 
buildings, including a university, a 
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library (over 100.000 yols.), museum, 
etc. : xnanufaciureB cotton and 

woollen goods, oil, soap, bats, flour, i 
etc. ; warm springs, now less visited 
than formerly, iuz was founded in 
123 B.o. by the Roman consol Gains 
Sextius Oalvinns, and from its mineral 
springs was c^ed Aguce Seatim 
(^xuan Waters). Between this town 
and Arles, Marius gained his great 
victory over the Teutons, 102 b.o. 
In the Middle Ages the counts of 
Provence held their court here, to 
which the troubadours used to 
resort. Pop. 38,332. 

A1X» or ADC-LES-BAINS (aks-ia- 
bap). A flnely-situated village of 
France, depcurtment of Savoie, 9 miles 
by rail north of ChambOry, on the side 
of a fertile valley, inith much- 
frequented hot springs known to the 
Romans by the name of AquoR 
Oratiance, and with ruins of a Roman 
triumphal arch, and of a temple of 
Diana. Pop. 8900. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (Aks-lA-sha- 
pel ; Ger. Aackm), A city of 
Rhenish Prussia, 44 miles west by 
south of Cologne, pleasantly situated 
in a fine vale watered by the Wurm, 
formerly surrounded by ramparts, 
now converted into pleasant pro- 
menades. It is well built, and though 
an ancient town has now quite a 
modem appearance. 

The most important building is 
the cathedral, the oldest portion of 
which, often called the nave, was 
erected in the time of Charles the 
Great (Charlemame) as the palace 
chapel about 796. It is in the 
Byzantine style, and consists of an 
octagon, surrounded by a sixteen- 
slded g^ery and surmounted by a 
cui>o]a, in the middle being the tomb 
of Charlemagne. The adjoining 
Gothic choir, begun in 1363 and 
flnished in 1413, forms the other 
chief division of the cathedral ; it is 
lofty and of great elegance, and has 
flne painted windows. Another note- 
wortny building is the Rathaus 
(town hail), erected in the fourteenth 
century. 

Products. Aix-la-Chapelle, with 
the adjoining Burtscheid. which may 
be oonddered a suburb, is a place of 
great commerce and manufacturing 
mdiistry, the chief productions being 
woollen yams ana cloths, needles, 
machinery, cards (for the woollen 
manufacture), railway cmd other 
carriages, cigars, chemicals, silk 
goods, hosiery, glass, soap, etc. A 
considerable TOrdon of its importance 
and prosperity arises from the influx 
of viators to its sulphur and ohaly* 
beate springs and baths. 

Htstmnr. Aix-la-GhapeUe was 
known to the Romans as Aguia- 


qmnum. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Gharles the Great, who made 
it the capital of all his dominions 
north of tine Alps, and who died here 
in 814. During the Middle Ages it 
was a free in^rial city and very 
flourishing. Thirty-seven German 
emperors and eleven empresses have 
been crowned in it, €«id the impeidal 
insignia were preserved here till 1795, 
when they were carried to Vienna. 
The town was in possession of France 
from 1794 to 1814. Pop. 166,816. 

Congress of Aix-la-ChapeUe. A 
congress held in 1818, by which the 
army of the allies in France was 
withdrawn after France had paid 
the contribution imposed at the 
peace of 1815, and by which inde- 
pendence waa restored to France. — 
A treaty of peace concluded at this 
city, 2nd May. 1668, as a result of 
the Triple Alliance, put an end to 
the war carried on agfdnst Spain by 
Louis XIV. in 1667, after the death 
of his father-in-law, Philip IV., in 
support of his claims to a great part 
of the Spanish Netherlands, which he 
urged in the name of his queen, the 
infanta Maria Theresa. By this 
France obtamed Lille, Charleroi, 
Douai, Toumai, Oudenarde, etc. 
The second peace of Aix-la-ChapcUe, 
18th Octw, 1748, terminated the 
Austrian war of succession. 


AJACCIO (A-yaoh'6). The capital 
of Corsica, on the south-west coast 
of the island, on a tongue of land 
projecting into the Gulf of Ajaccio, 
the birthplace of Napoleon and the 
seat of a bishop, \^th coral and 
sardine flsheries, and a oonsiderable 
trade. There are here a cathedral, a 
college with library and museum, 
marble statue of Napoleon, monu- 
ment of the Bonaparte family, etc. 
Ajaccio is connected by railway with 
BasUa and other places, and is be- 
coming a winter resort for people 
with weak lungs. Pop. 23,917. 


AJANTA. A village and ravine of 
India, in the north-west of the 
Nizam’s dominions, about 60 miles 
north-north-east of Aurangabad. The 
ravine, 4 miles N.W. of the village, 
is celebrated for its cave temples and 
monasteries, twenty-nine in number, 
excavated out of a wall of almost 
erpendicular rock about 260 fCet 
igh. They are all richly ornamented 
dth sculpture, and covered with 
highly-finished paintings, represent- 
ing subjects of almost all kinds. 
The oldest are assigned to about 
200 B,c,j the most* modem to about 
A.D. 606, and they may be said to 
furnish a continuous record of 
Buddhist art during 800 years, the 
faith at the latter date being prac- 
tically expelled from India. 
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A'JAX (Or. Aias), The name of 
two Grecian chiefs who fought a^nst 
Troy, the one being son of Oileus» 
King of Locris, sumamed the Little, 
the other son of Telamon, the Great 
or Telamonian Ajax. The latter was 
from Salamis, and sailed with twelve 
ships to Troy, where he is represented 
by Homer as the boldest and hand* 
somest of the Greeks, after AohiUes. 
He had more than one combat with 
Hector, against whom he was well 
matched. On the death of Achilles, 
when his arms, which Ajax claimed, 
were awarded to Ulysses, he became 
insane and killed himself. This is 
the suUect of Sophocles’ tragedy 
Ajax, The other Ajax was hardly of 
less importance as a champion on 
the Greek side in the Trojan war. 
At the fall of Troy he entered the 
temple of Pallas Athena and seized 
Cassandra. He lost his life during 
his homeward voyage, either by 
shipwreck or by a flash of lightning 
sent by Athena, who was ofliended 
at the violation of her temple. 


AJMER-MERWARA, or AJMER. 

A British commissionership or pro- 
vince in India, Rajputdna, divided 
into the two districts of Ajmer and 
Mairwara (or Merwara) ; area, 2711 
sq. miles. The surface of the pro- 
vmce, which is entirely surrounded 
by native States, is hiUv in the north 
and west, where there is a branch of 
the Aravali range, but level in the 
south and east. The soil is partly 
fertile, but there are large barren 
sandy plains, and there are no rivers 
of any Importance. There are a laise 
number of tanks which coUect the 
water of small streams, and are useful 
for irrigation. The province suffered 
severely from famine in 1899-1900, 
the population being reduced by 
12 or 13 per cent. Pop. 560,292. 

Ajmer, the capital, an ancient city, 
a favourite lesidence of the Mogul 
emperors, is 279 miles S.W. of 
Demi, at the foot of Taragarh Hill 
(2853 feet), on which is a fort. It is 
surroimded by a waU, has well-built 
streets, and possesses a Government 
QoUege, as also Mayo College for 
Hajput nobles, a Scottish nusslon. 
a mosque that forms one of the finest 
specimens of early Mahonunedan 
arOhltecture extant, and an old 
palace of Akbar, now the treasury. 
There is a trade in cotton, sugar, salt, 
etc., and the town is an important 
stotaon on the Hajputdna railway. 
Pop. 119,524. 


AJOWAN' (Ptuchms AJowan). An 
umbelliferous plant cultivated in 
India, Persia, and Egypt, the seeds 
of which are used in cookerv and in 
medicine, having carminadve pro- 
perties. The seeds much resemble 


caraway seeds, have a stroi^ smell 
of thyme, and are exported m some 
quantity to Eutoto as a source of 
mymol, now so well known. 

AJU'QA. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the labiate family. See 
Bugle. 

AJ’UTAGE- A short tube of a 
tapering shape fitting into the side 
of a reservoir or vessel to regulate 
the discharge of water from it. 
Also, the nozzle of a tube for regu- 
lating the discharge of water to form 
a iet d*eau, 

AKABAH’, Gulf of. An arm of 

the Red Bea, on the east side of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, which separates 
it from the Gulf of Suez ; nearly 100 
miles long. The village of Akabah, 
at the northern extremity of the 
gulf, is supposed to be near the site 
of the EsfUm-qeber of the Old Testa- 
ment. It has been included in Trans- 
jordan since 1925 cmd is now the 
port of that country. 

AKAGAMASEKI. Same as SmON- 
OSEKI. 

AKAROID RESIN. A resin ob- 
tained from some of the grass-trees 
of Australia, used in varmshes. 

AKASSA. A seaport of Southern 
Nigeria, on a small island nearly 
opposite the chief mouth of the 
Niror. There are here en^eering 
and other works, at which sh^s may 
j be repaired, belonging to the Govern- 
ment. 

AK’BAR (that is " very great ”). 
A Mogul emperor, the greatest 
Asiatic prince of modem times. He 
was bom at Amerkote, in Sind, in 
1542, succeeded his father, Humayim, 
a grandson of Sultan Baber, at the 
age of thirteen, and governed first 
under the guardianship of his 
minister, Beyram, but took the chief 

e >wer into his own hands in 1560. 

e fought with distinguished valour 
against his foreign foes and rebellious 
subjects, conquering all his enemies, 
and extending the limits of the 
empire farther than they had ever 
been before, although on his acces- 
sion they embraced onjy a small part 
of the former Mogul Empire. Al- 
though a Mohammedan by birth, he 
abandoned Islam and founded a new 
religion which he called ** Divine 
Feiith” (DiuH-Olahi). His contem- 
poraries bestowed upon him the title 
of “ Guardian of Mankind.” He w€w 
also a generous patron of literature, 
and commissioned the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Jerome Xavier to translate 
the four gospels into Persian. His 
government was remarkable for its 
mildness and tolerance towards all 
I sects; he was indefatigable in bis 
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attention to the internal administra- 
tion of his empire, and instituted 
inquiries into the population, charac- 
ter, and productions of each pro- 
vince. The result of his statistical 
labours, as well as a history of his 
reign, were collected by his minister, 
Abul Fazl, in a work called Jkbar- 
Nameh (Book of Akbar), the third 
part of which, entitled Ayini-Akbari 
(Institutes of Akbar), was published 
in an English translation at Calcutta 
(1783-6, 3 vols.). and reprinted in 
London. He died in 1605. His 
mausoleum at Secundra, near Agra, 
is a fine example of Mohammedan 
architecture. Cf. V. A. Smith, 
Akbar, Tht Qreai, Mogul, 

A KEMPIS, Thomas. See Thomas 
1 Kempis. 

AKEN (d'ken). A Prussian town, 
province of Saxony, on the left bank 
of the Elbe, with manufactures of 
tobacco, cloth, beetroot sugar, 
leather, etc. Pop. 7358. 

A'KENSIDE, Mark. A poet and 
physician, bom in 1721, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, died in London in 1770. 
He was the son of a butcher, and was 
sent to the University of Edinburgh 
to qualify for the ministry, but chose 
the study of medicine inst^d. After 
three years’ residence at Edinburgh 
he went to Leydem and in 1744 
became Doctor of Physic. In the 
same year he published the Pleasures 
of Imagination, which he is said to 
have written in Edinburgh, and 
which was translated mto French by 
Baron d’Holbach (1769). In 1746 
he wrote his much-praised Hymn to 
the Naiads. Having settled in 
London, he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was admitted 
into the College of Physicians. In 
1759 he was appointed first assistant 
and afterwards head physician to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. In his later 
days he wrote little poetry, but 
published several medical essays and 
observations. The place of Akenside 
as a poet is not very high, though 
Dr. Johnson praised the blank verse 
of his poems, and his somewhat 
cumbrous Pleasures of ImaainaHon 
was once considered one of the most 
pleasing didactic poems in our 
language. 


AKHALZm, or ACHALZIK 

(dr-h&l'tsik). A town of Russia in 
Asia, in the Trans-Caucasian govern- 
ment of Tifiis. 97 miles west of 
Tiflis, with a citadel. It was taken 
by the Russians in 1828. Pop. 15,320. 

AKTIENA’TON, or IKHENATON. 
Amenbotep 4th. Pharaoh of Egypt 
about 1375 B.c. He is renowned for 
the axnaasing religious revival he in- 
stituted when he upset the old 


worship of Amon Ra, and introduced 
the new cult of Aton, the sun. r^re- 
sented as the Divine Origin of All Life. 

AK-HISSAR r white castle A 
town in Turkey, 50 miles N.E. of 
Smyrna, occnpying the site of the 
ancient Thyatira, relics of which 
city are here abnndant. Here the 
Emperor Valens defeated the nsurper 
Procopins in 366, and Murad de- 
feated the Prince of Aidln in 1425. 
Pop. 18,026. 

AKHTYRKA (ah-tir'ka). A cathe- 
dral town of the Ukraine, govern- 
ment of Kharkov, with a good trade 
and some manufactures. Pop. 25,750. 

AKJERMANN (ak-yer-man'). Same 
as Akkebmann. 

AKKAD. The northern portion of 
ancient Babylonia occupied by the 
earliest Semitic invaders when the 
southern portion was Sumer (or 
Sumeria) and occupied by non- 
Semites. There was also a city of 
the same name, the Biblical Acrad 
(Gen. X.), which was prominent before 
2000 B.c. Its mins were unearthed 
between 1917 and 1919. See Baby- 
lonia. 

AKKAS. A dwarfish race of 
(Dentral Africa, dwelling in scattered 
settlements to the north west of Lake 



AKKERMANN^ A fortified town 
and seaport in Bearjarabia, near the 
mouth of the Dniester, with a good 
port. The vicinity produces quan- 
tities of salt, and also fine grapes 
from which exceUent wine is made. 
A treaty was signed here, 6th Oct., 
1826, between Russia and the Porte, 
by which Moldavia, Walachia, ana 
Serbia were released from all but 
nominal dependence on Turkey, 
Pop. 33,495. 

AKMOLINSK^ A Russian pro- 
vince in Oentral Asia, largely con- 
sisting of steppes and wastes; the 
chief rivers are the Ishim and Sari- 
Su ; and it contains the larger part 
of Lake Balkash. Capital, Omsk. 
Are^ about 225,070 sq. miles. Pop. 
1,523,700. — ^Akmolinsk is a place of 
some importance for its caravan 
trade. Pop. 10,000. 

AKO’LA. A town of India, in 
Berar, the residence of the commis- 
sioner of Berar, on the River Moma, 
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150 miles W. by S, of Nagpur ; with 
walls and a fort, and some trade in 
cotton. Pop. 37,864. 

AK'RON. A town of the United 
States, in Ohio, 100 miles N.E. of 
ColumJbus, on an elevated site. Being 
furnished with ample water-power 
by the Little Cuyahoga, it possesses 
large flour-mills, woollen factories, 
manufactures of iron goods, etc. 
In the vicinity extensive beds of 
mineral paint are worked. Pop. 
255,040. 

AKSU' (** white water **). A town 
of Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, 
300 miles from Kashgar, in the valley 
of the Aksu. It is an im^rtant 
centre of trade between Russia, 
China, and Tartary, and has manu- 
factures of cotton cloth, leather, and 
metal goods. Formerly the residence 
of the kings of Kashgar and Tarkand. 
Pop. 20,^0. 

AKYAB'. A seaport of Lower 
Burma, capital of the province of 
Arracan, at the mouth of the River 
Kuladan or Akyab, of recent up- 
growth, well built, possessing a good 
harbour, and carrying on an im- 
portant trade, its chief exports being 
rice and petroleum. Pop. 36,569. 

AL. The article in the Arabic 
language. It appears in English 
words derived from the Arabic, 
such as Algebra, Alchemy, Alcove. 

ALABABCA (al-a-b&'ma). One of 
the United States, bounded by 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Mississippi ; 
area, 51,998 sq. miles. The southern 
part, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
and Florida, is low and level, and 
wooded lar^ly with pine, hence 
known as the “ pine-woods region ” ; 
the middle is hilly, with some tracts 
of level sand or prairies : the north 
IS broken and moimtamous. The 
State is intersected by the Rivers 
Alabama, Tombigbee, Mobile, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Tennessee, etc., some 
of them navigable for several hundred 
miles. The soil is various, being in 
some places, particularly in the 
south, sandy and barren, but in most 
Xiarts is fertile, especially in the river 
valleys and in the centre, where there 
is a very fertile tract loiown as the 
** cotton belt.** 

Climate. It is generally warm, and 
in the low-lying lands skirting the 
rivers rather unhealthy. In the more j 
elevated parts it is healthy and | 
agreeable, the winters being mild 
and the summers tempered by 
breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Products. The staple production is 
cotton, especially in the middle and 
south, where rice and sugar are also i 
grown: in the north the cereals 


(above all maize) are the prinoinal 
crops. Alabfiana possesses extenMve 
beds of iron ore and coal, witii 
marble, granite, and other minerals ; 
and coal and iron mining, and the 
smelting and working of Iron, are now 
important industries. The manu- 
facture of cotton goods is extensively 
I carried on. The foreto trade is 
concentrated in Mobile, whence 
cotton is the principcJ export. 

The State sends eight representa- 
tives to Congress. Its prindpad 
towns are Montgomery, the seat of 
government, and Mobile, the chief 
port. There is a State university at 
Tuscaloosa, a university connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal body, 
several State normal colleges, besides 
professional schools, etc., in the 
principal towns. Alabama beca>me a 
State in 1819. It was one of the 
slave States. Pop. 2,646,248 (in- 
cluding 900,652 negroes). 

ALABAMA. A river of the United 
States, in the State of Alabama, 
formed by the junction of the Coosa 
and the Tallapoosa. After a course 
of 300 miles it joins the Tombigbee 
and assumes the name of the Mobile. 

ALABAMA, The. A ship built at 
Birkenhead to act as a privateer in 
the service of the Confederate 
States of North America during the 
civil war begun in 1861. She was a 
wooden screw stecuner with two 
engines of 350 h.p. each, 1040 tons 
burden, and carried eight 32- 
poimders. Before she was laimched 
her destination was made known to 
the British Government, but owing 
to some legal formalities the orders 
mven for her detention did not reach 
Liverpool till the day after she had 
left that port (29th July, 1862). She 
received her armament and stores at 
the Azores, and entered on her 
destructive career, capturing and 
burning merchant vessels, till she was 
sunk in a flght with the Federal war 
steamer Kearsarge, ,ofl Cherbourg, 
19th June, 1864. 

As early as the winter of 1862 the 
United States Government declared 
that they held themselves entitled at 
a suitable period to demand full 
compensation from Britain for the 
damages inflicted on American pro- 
perty by the Alabama and several 
other cruisers that had been built, 
supplied, or recruited in British ports 
or waters. After a long series of 
negotiations it was agreed to submit 
the final settlement of the question 
to a court of arbitration, consisting 
of representatives of Britain and the 
United States, and of three other 
members, impointed by the King of 
Italy, the President of Switzerland, 
and the Emperor of Brazil. This 
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oonrt met at Geneya, 17th Dec., 1871, i 
and a claim for indirect damages to 
American commerce having been 
abandoned by the United States 
Government, the decree was given 
in Sept., 1872, that Britain was 
liable to the United States in 
damages to the amount of 15,500,000 
dollars (about £3,229,200). After all 
awards were made to private claim- 
ants about 8,000,000 dollars still 
remain unclaimed. 

ALABANDITE, or MANGAN- 
BLENDE. A black submetallio 
mineral. 

ALABAS'TER. A name applied to 
a granular variety of gypsum or 
hydrated sulphate of lime. It was 
much used by the ancients for the 
manufacture of ointment and per- 
fume boxes, vases, and the like. It 
has a fine granular texture, is usually 
of a pure white colour, and is so soft 
that It can be scratched with the nail. 
It is found in many parts of Europe ; 
in gpcat abundance and of peculiarly 
excellent quality in Tuscany. From 
the finer and more compact kinds, 
vases, clock-stands, statuettes, and 
other ornamental articles are made, 
and from inferior kinds the cement 
known as plaster of Paris. A vetriety 
of carbonate of lime, closely resemb- 
ling alabaster in appearance, is used 
for similar purposes imder the name 
of Oriental alabaster. It is usually 
stalaendtic or stalactitic in origin 
and IS often of a yellowish colour. 
It may be distinguished from true 
alabaster by being too hard to be 
scratched with the nail. 

ALAG'TAGA {Alactdga jacUlue), A 
rodent mammal, closely allied to the 
jerboa, but somewhat larger in size, 
with a still longer tail. Its range 
extends from the Crimea and the 
steppes of the Don across Central 
Asia to the Chinese frontier. 

ALAGO'AS. A martime State of 
Brazil ; area, 22,577 so. miles ; 
pop. 1,189,214 — Alagoas, the former 
capital of the province, is situated 
on the south side of an arm of the 
sea, about 15 miles distant from 
Maceio, to which the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred in 1839. Pop. 
15,326. 

ALAIS (d.-l&). A town of Southern 
France, department of Gard, 87 
miles N.W. of Marseilles, with coal, 
iron, and lead mines, which are 
actively worked, and oh^ybeate 
tmrings, which have many visitors 
during the autumn months. The 
treaty of Alals. si^ed on 28th June, 
1629, ended the Huguenot wars in 
France. Pop. 36,455. 

ALAJUELA (&-l&-hu-ftld). A town 
of Central America, in the State of 
Costa Rica. Pop. 13,737. 


ALA-KUL. A lake in Russian 
Central Asia, near the borders of 
Mongolia, in lat. 46® N. Ion. 81® 
40' E. ; area, 660 sq. miles. 

ALAMANNI. See Ausmanni. 

AL'AMO. A fort in Bexar county, 
Texas, United States, celebrated for 
the resistance its occupants (140 
Texans) made to a Mexican force of 
4000 from 23rd Feb. to 6th March, 
1836. At the latter date only six 
Texans remained alive, and on their 
surrendering they were slaughtered 
by the Me:dcans. 

AL'AMOS. A town of Mexico, 
State of Sonora, the capital of a 
mining district. Pop. 12,000. 

Aland (o'land) islands, a 

numerous noup of islands and islets, 
about eighty of which are inhabited, 
belonging to Finland, situated in the 
Baltic Sea near the mouth of the 
Gulf of Finland ; area, 551 sq. miles. 
The principal island, Aland, distant 
about 30 miles from the Swedish 
coast, is 18 miles long and about 
14 broad. The fortress of Bomar- 
sund, here situated, was destroyed 
by an Anglo-French force in Aug., 
1854. The inhabitants, who are of 
Swedish extraction, employ them- 
selves mostly in fishing. The islands 
were ceded by Sweden to Russia in 
1809, and proclaimed a province of 
Finland in 1918. An unofficial re- 
ferendum. taken in Dec., 1918, 
decided m favour of union with 
Sweden, but on 22nd Oct., 1921, an 
agreement for the neutralisation of 
the islands was signed at Genoa. 
They still remain Finnish. Pop. 
27,093. 

AL'ARIOI. Kinff of the Visigoths, 
was bom about the middle of the 
fourth century, probably in 370, and 
is first mentioned in history in a.d. 
394, when Theodosius the Great gave 
him the command of his Gothic 
auxiliaries. The dissensions between 
Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of 
Theodosius, Inspired Alaric with the 
intention of attacking the Roman 
Empire. In 396 he ravaged Greece, 
from which he was driven by the 
; Roman general Stillcho, but made a 
I masterly retreat to Dlyiia, of which 
I Arcadius, frightened at his successes, 
appointed him governor. In 400 he 
Invaded Italy, but was defeated by 
Stilicho at Pollentia (403) and in- 
duced to transfer his services from 
Arcadius to Honorius on condition 
of reciving 4000 lb. of gold. Honorius 
having failed to fulfil this condition, 
Alaric made a second Invasion of 
Italy, during which he besieged 
Rome three times. The first tune 
(408) the city was saved by paying a 
heavy ransom; the second (409) it 



was taken 24th Aug., 410, and sacked 
for six days, Alarfo, however, doing 
everything in his power to restrain 
the violence of his followers. He 
quitted Rome with the Intention of 
reducing Sicily and Africa, but died 
at Oosenza in 410. Legend has it 
that he was buried beneath the 
river-bed of the Busenzo, the course 
of which was temporarily tiwned 
aside for the purpose. 

ALARM. In military language, a 
stoal, given by beat of drum, bugle- 
cSl, or firing of a gun, to warn a 
camp or garrison of a surprise in- 
tended or actually made by the 
enemy. A place, called the alarm- 

S OBt, IS generally appointed at which 
tie troops are to assemble when an 
alarm is given. 

Alarm is also the name riven to 
several contrivances in which elec- 
tricity is made use of, as a fire-alarm, 
by which Intelligence is at once 
conveyed to the proper quarter 
when a fire breaks out ; a burglar- 
alarm, an arrangement of wires and 
a battery in a house intended to set 
a bell or bells ringing should a 
burglar attempt to gain entrance. 

ALARM-CLOCK. One which can be 
set so as to ring loudly at a certain 
hour to wake from sleep or excite 
attention. 

ALA SHAN. District in Asia. It is 
in Mongolia and is part of the great 
Gobi desert. On its eastern border is 
the great mountain range called also 
Ala Shan. This is 150 miles long, and 
its highest point is over 11,0^ feet 
high. 


ALA-SHEHR (5.-m-shai^) ^cient 
PHILADELPHIA). A town in T^kev, 
105 miles east of Smyrna by rail. 


famous as the seat of one of the first 
Christian churches, and still having a 
vast number of interesting remains of 
antiquity, consisting of fragments of 
beautiful colimms, sarcophagi* foun- 
tains, etc. It is a place of some 
importance, carrying on a thriviii^ 
trade, chiefly with Smyrna, to which 
runs a railway. Pop. 33,000. 


are Mounts M'Klnley (20,300 feet) 
and Wrangell (17,500 feet). 

Climate. In the interior it is very 
severe in winter, but in summer the 
heat is intense ; on the Pacific coast 
it is mild but moist. 

Products. Alaska produces excel- 
lent timber. Numbers of fur-bearing 
animals abound, such as the fur-seal, 
sea-otter, beaver, fox, mink, marten, 
etc. ; and the fur trade has long been 
valuable. The coasts and rivers 
swarm with fish, and salmon and cod 
are caught and exported. Gold is 
now mined in severed localities, 
especially Cape Nome, where a town 
has sprung up. 

The aboriginal inhabitants consist 
of Esquimaux and Indians. 

History. Alaska, called Russian 
America until 1867, was sold to the 
United States for 7.200,000 dollars, 
the acquisition being ratified by 
Congress on 20th June, 1867. It has 
a legislative assembly consisting of 
eight senators and sixteen repre- 
sentatives, and the legislature meets 
biennially since 1913. The capital 
was formerly Sitka, on Baranolt 
Island, but is now Juneau, on Gasti- 
neau Channel. The population is 
59,278. — BiBLiOQRAPHr : A. W. 
Groely, Handboofc 0 / Aiosfca ; J Muir 
Travels in Alaska. 

ALASKITE. An igneous rook con- 
sisting of quartz and felspar. See 
Granite. 

ALAS'SIO. A seaport of North 
Italy, on the Gulf of Genoa, a winter 
resort of people from England. 
Pop. 6450. 

ALATAU (&-ld-tou'). The name of 
three considerable mountain ranges 
of Central Asia, on the Russian 
and Chinese frontiers. 

ALAU'DA. A genus of insessorial 
I birds, which includes the larks. See 
1 Lark. 

A'LAVA. A hilly province In the 
north of Spain, one of the three 
Basque provinces ; area, 1176 sq. 
miles; covered by branches of the 
Pyrenees, the mountains being 
clothed with oak, chestnut, and 
other timber, and the vaUeys yielding 


that portion of the north-west of 
North America, which lies west of 
the 141st meridian of west lonritude. 
together with an irregular strip of 
coast-l^d (and the adjaicent islands), 
extending south to lat. 54** 40' N., 
and lying between Canada and the 
Pacific (the boundary being adjusted 
in 1903) ; total area, about 586,400 


Capital, Vittoria. Pop. 99,426. 

ALB (from Lat. ottms, white). A 
clerical vestment of the Catholic 
Church worn by priests while oflad- 
ating in the more solemn functions 
of £vine service. It is a long robe 
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of white linen reachinff to the feet, 
bound round the waist oy a cincture, 
and fitting more closely to the body 
than the surplice. It is now little 
used except durinfir Mass. After the 
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Reformation the alb was not \^d 
in the Church of England, but since 
the ritualistic revival in the ^e- 
teenth century it has a^in been 
introduced into a number of churches. 

ALBA. The name of several towns 
in ancient Italy, the most celebrated 
of which was Alba Longa, a city of 
Latium, according to tradition built 
by Ascanius, the son of ^neas, 
300 years before the foundation of 
Rome, at one time the most powerful 
city of Latium. It ultimately fell 
under the dominion of Rome, when 
the town was destroyed, it is said. 
In later times its site became covered 
with villas of wealthy Romans. 

ALBA (anciently ALBA t>OMPEIA). 
A town of Northern Italy, about 
42 miles by rail S.E. of Turin, is the 
see of a bishop, has a cathedral, 
bishop's palace, church with fresco 
paintings by Perugino, etc. Pop. 
about 9000. 

ALBA, Duke of. See Alva. 


ALBAGETE (^‘bd-thA'tS.). A town 
in Southern Spain, oapital of the 
province of the same name, 106 
miles N.N.W. of Cartagena, with a 
considerable trade, both direct and 
transit, and manuiactures of knives, 
daggers, etc. Pop. 41,886. — The 
province has an area of 6737 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 296,932. 

ALBA LONGA. See Alba. 

ALBAN, St. The earliest British 
martyr, flourished in the third cen- 
tury, and was, it is said, converted 
from Paganism by a confessor whom 
he had saved from his persecutors. 
He refused to sacrifice to the gods, 
and was executed outside the city of 
Verulamium (St. Albans) in 285 or 
305. 


ALBANI (&l-bd'ne), Franoesoo. A 
famous Italian painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1678. died in 1660. He 
studied with Guido Reni under the 
Flemish painter Calvaert and the 
Caraoci. It is said that his second 
wife, Doralice Fioraventl, bore him 
twelve children of such beauty that 
they served him as models for his 
paintings. Among the best known 
of his compositions are T?ie Sleeping 
Venue, Diana in the Bath, Danae 
Reclining, OakUea on the Sea, Europa 
on (he Bud, 


ALBA'NI, Madame. Maiden name 
Marie Louise Emma Ceoile Lajeunesse. 

Famous singer, was bom near Mon- 
treal m 1852, was trained at home 
by her father, and studied also in 
Paris and Milan. She made her first 
public appearance in Europe at 
Messina, in Bellini's La Sonnambula, 
and in 1872 sang in the Royal Italian 
Opera in London. Since then she has 
attained the position of one of the 
world’s foremost singers, both in 
opera and oratorio. In 1878 she was 
married to Mr. Ernest Gye, the 
operatic manager. She adopted the 
professional name of Albani from 
Albany, in the United States, where 
as a rirl she sang in the Roman 
Catholic cathedral. In 1911 she 


published her memoirs under the 
title of Forty Years of Song. She 
died in 1930. 

ALBA'NIA. A kingdom on the 
west of the Balkan Penmsula, stretch- 
ing along the coast of the Adriatic for 
about ^0 miles. The area is 10,629 
sq. miles. The boundary on the eaat 
is formed by a range of mountains, 
and the country is composed of at 
least nine ridges of bills, of which six 
are in Lower or Southern Albania 
(ancient Epirus) and the remainder 
in Central and Upper or Northern 
Albania. There are no large rivers, 
and in summer many of the streams 
are completely dry. The Drin or 
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Drino Is the laiwst. The most 
beautiful lake is that of Oehrida. 
20 miles lonfir. 8 broad at the widest 
part. The Lake of Scutari, in Upper 
Albania, is the largest. 

Among trees Albania has many 
species of oak, the poplar, hazel, 
mane, chestnut, cypress, and laurel. 
The vine flourishes, together with 
the orange, almond, fig, mulberry, 
and citron ; maize, whec^, and barley 
are cultivated. Its fauna compnses 
bears, wolves, and chamois ; sheep, 
goats, horses, asses, and mules are 
plentiful. 

The chief exports are live stock, ! 
wool, hides, timber, oil, salt-flsh, 
cheese, and tobacco. 

The chief ports are Prevesa, 
Valona, and Durazzo. The popula- 1 
tion, about 1,003,068, consists chiefly ! 
of Albanians or Arnauts, or, as they | 
call themselves, Skupetars, i.e. in- 
habitants of the mountains (by the 
Turks they are called Arnauts, by 
the Greeks Arbanltes, and by the 
Serbs Arbanasi). They are spread 
along the coasts of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas. 

History. There is little or no 
record of the arrival of the Albamian 
race in the Balkan Peninsula. It 
may, however, bo safely asserted that 
the Albanians are the direct descend- 
ants of the earhest Aryan immigrants, 
who were represented in historical 
times by the kindred Illyrians, 
Macedonians, and Epirots. The 
majority live in Albania, the rest in 
Montenegro, Greece, Southern Italy, 
Sicily, Bessarabia, and Asia Minor. 
As regards religion they are either 
Christians or Mohammedans. They 
are divided mto several tribes, 
among whom the SuUotes are partly 
of Greek origin. The Albanian 
language is a branch of the Indo- 
European languages, and related to 
the long-ago extinct langruage of the 
Messapians. The language consists of 
numerous dialects, which may bo 
divided into those of the Tosks m 
the south and the Ghegm in the 
north. Though their coimtry became 
a province of the Turkish dominions 
in 1431, they maintained for cen- 
turies a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, which the Porte never 
found it possible to overcome. 

Finally, In 1913, after the Balkan 
War, Albanian autonomy was guar- 
anteed at the Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence in London, and a German prince 
(William of Wied) became ruler in 
1914. He, however, left the country 
when the European War broke out. 
In 1916 the Austrians overran Al- 
bania, and in 1917 an Italian general 
proclaimed its independence. This 
was recognised by the Powers, and 
in 1920 Albania became a member of 


tho League of Nations, and was 
placed tmder a Council of Regents. 
In 1925 Insurgents attacked and 
routed the Government forces, cap- 
turing Scutari and causing a tem- 
porary return to a state of anarchy. 
At the end of the year, however, 
Albania became a republic with a 
parliament of two houses, but in 
Sept., 1928, it became, with popular 
acclamation, a constitutional mon- 
archy. Ahmed Beg Zogu, president 
of the republic, was declared king, 
and the succession became hereditary 
in his house. Tirana is the capital. — 
Bibliography : H. F. Tozer, Ht- 
searches in the Highlands of Turkey ; 
W. Peacock, Albania, The Foundling 
State. 

ALBA 'NO. A city and lake in Italy, 
the former 12 miles south-east of 
Rome, and on the west border of the 
lake, amid beautiful scenery. An 
ancient tomb in the Etruscan style 
was for a long time looked upon as 
the sepulchre of the Horatil and 
Curlatii. Here are also the ruins of 
the villas of Pompey and Domitlan. 
Pop. 8000. 

The lake, situated immediately 
beneath the Albctn Hill, is of an oval 
form, 6 miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by steep banks of yolcanio 
tufa 300 or 400 feet high, and dis- 
charges its superfluous waters by an 
artifleied tunnel at least 2000 years 
old. 

ALBANS, St. ^ee St. Albans. 

AL'BANY. The original Celtic 
name probably at first applied to the 
whole of Britain, but afterwards 
restricted to the Highlands of Scot- 
land. It gave the title of duke 
formerly to a prince of the blood- 
royal of Scotland. The first duke was 
Robert Stuart (1346-1420), son of 
Robert II. by his mistress Elizabeth 
Mure, and brother of Robert III. 
He was virtual ruler of the kingdom 
during the latter years of his bro^r’s 
reign, and acted as regent for his 
nephew James 1. (kept a prisoner in 
England) till his own death. Another 
nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, is 
said to have been starved to death 
in Falkland Castle at his instigation. 
His son Murdoch, second duke, suc- 
ceeded him as regent, and was put to 
death by James for maladministra- 
tion. The third duke was Alexander, 
second son of James II. and brother 
of James III. A large part of his fife 
was passed in France. His son John 
was the fourth who bore the title. 
He was regent of Scotland during the 
minority of James Y. (1515-23). 

ALBANY. Town and pleasure 
resort in Western Australia, Albany is 
on the south coast, on Princess Rc^l 
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Harbour, King George Sound. It is 
350 miles from Perth, with which it is 
connected by railway, and mail boats 
call here. Pop. 3980. 

Albany is also the name of a river 
in Ontaiio and a provinoe in S. Africa. 
The former is about 500 miles long. 
It rii^ in Lake S. Jose]^ and faUs 
into James Bay where Fort Albany 
has been built. The provinoe is in the 
south-east of the Cape Provinoe. Hero, 
in 1820, the first lam body of British 
settlers made their homes. Grahams- 
town is the capital. 

"“ALHANY. a city of the United 
States, capital of the State of New 
York on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, 145 miles north of New York 
city, from and to which steamboats 
run daily. The Brie Canal and the 
numerous railway lines centring here 
from all directions greatly contribute 
to the growth and prosperity of the 
city, which carries on an extensive 
trade. It is a great mart for timber. 


Duchess of Devonshire, the Duchess 
of Hamilton, Cardinal Oonsalvi, 
Samuel Rogers, Thomas Moore, 
Lamartine, and Chateaubriand. She 
died at Florence in 1824, where she 
was buried at the Church of Sta 
Croce, by the side of Alfieri, whom 
she is supposed to have married 
secretly. 

ALBATA A name sometimes 
given to German silver. 

ALHATROSS. A large marine 
swimming bird of several speciei^ of 
which the wandering albatross (Dio- 
midea exUlans) is the best known. 
The bill is sb^ht and strong, the 
up^r mandible hooked at the point 
and the lower one truncated ; there 
are three webbed toes on each foot. 
The upper part of the body is of a 

r yish brown, and the belly white. 

is the largest sea-bird known, 
some measuring 174 feet from tip to 
tip of their expanded wings. They 
abound at the Cape of Good Hope 



and has foundries, breweries, tan- 1 
neiies, etc. 

Albany was settled by the Dutch 
between 1610 and 1614, and the older 
houses are in the Dutch style, with 
the gable-ends to the streets. 

There is a university, an observa- 
tory, and a State library with 90,000 
volumes. The principal public build- 
ings are the capitol or State-house, 
which cost about £5,000.000, and the 
State-hall for the public offices, a 
State arsenal, and numerous churches. 
Pop. 127,4lJ. 

AL'BANY, Louisa Maria Caroline, 
Coimtess of. A princess of the Stol- 
berg-Gedem family, was bom in 
1753, and married, in 1772, the pre- 
tender, Charles Edward Stuart, after 
which event she bore the above title. 
To escape from the ill-treatment of 
her husDcmd she retired, in 1780. 
to the bouse of her brother-in-law at 

M , where she met the poet 
, whose mistress she became. 
After the death of Alfieri in 1803 she 
opened her famous political and 
literary salon frequented by the 


and in other parts of the southern 
seas, and in Behring’s Straits, and 
have been known to accompany ships 
for whole days without ever resting 
on the waves. From this habit the 
bird is regarded with feelings of 
attachment and superstitious awe by 
sailors, it being reckoned unlucky 
to kill one. Coleridge has availed 
himself of this feeling in his Ancient 
Mariner, 

The albatross is met with at fipreat 
distances from the land, settling 
down on the waves at night to sleep. 
It is exceedingly voracious, whenever 
food is abunaant, gorging to such a 
degree as to be unable to or swim. 
It feeds on fish, carrion, fish-spawn, 
oceanic mollusca, and other small 
marine animals, its cry is harsh and 
disagreeable. Its nest is a heap of 
earth ; its eggs axe larger than those 
of a goose. 

ALBATROSS. A name applied to 
a certain type of German aeroplanes, 
much used for scouting purposes 
during the European War. 

ALBAY (Al-bl’). A province, town. 
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bay, and volcano in the south-east 
part of the Island of Luzon, one of 
the Philippines. The province is 
mountainous but fertile; the town 
regularly built, with a pop. of 33,000 ; 
the bay capacious, secure, and almost 
landlo^ed ; and the volcano, which 
is always in CM$tivity, forms a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

ALBEMARLE, Duke oL See MONK, 
Georob. 

AL'BENDORF. A village in Prus- 
sia, province of Silesia, 50 miles 
S.W. of Breslau, remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to its church, 
chapels, statues, etc. Pop. 1800. 

ALBERT, Prince, Albert Franeis 
Augustus Charles Emmanuel. Prince 
of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, and Prince 
Consort of England, second son of 
Ernest I.. Duke of Saxe -Coburg, was 
bom at the Rosenau, a castle neai* 
Coburg, on 26th Aug., 1819. In 
1837 ne entered the University of 
Bonn, where he devoted himself to 
the studies of political and natural 
science, history, philosophy, etc., as 
well as to those of music and painting. 
On leaving the universitv he made a 
tour through the chief cities of Italy 
with Baron Stockmar. On 10th Feb., 
1840, he married his cousin. Queen 
Victoria of England. Leopold I., 
King of the Belgians and uncle of 
Queen Victoria, was mreatlv instru- 
mental in bringing about the mar- 
riage. An allowance of £30,000 a 
year was settled upon the prince, who 
was naturalized by Act of Parlia- 
ment, received the title of Royal 
H^hness by patent, was made a 
fleid-marshal, a Knight of the Garter, 
of the Bath, etc. Other honours were 
subsequently bestowed upon him, the 
chief of which was the title of Pimce 
Consort (1867). 

His foreign birth at first caused 
him to be regarded with some 
suspicion, but his unfailing tact and 
genuine ability were n^ long in 
gaining their due recognition. He 
always carefully abstained from 
party politics, but his knowledge of 
the politics of his adopted country, 
both domestic and foreign* was pro- 
found and accurate, and must often 
have been of service to the queen and 
her ad^sers. He always took a deep 
and active interest in the welfare of 
the people in general. His services 
to the cause of science and art were 
very important ; he presided over 
the commission appointed in 1841 to 
consider the beet means of rebuilding 
the Houses of Parliament, and the 
great exhibition of 1861 owed much 
of its success to his activity, know- 
ledge and Judgment. The amend- 
ment of the Aracles of War in 1844 


which ultimately put an end to 
duelling was due to his suggestion. 

Cambridge University conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., and 
in 1847 he was elected Chancellor. 
He presided and delivered the in- 
auguml address at the meeting of 
the British Association at Aberdeen 
in 1859. He died of typhoid fever on 
14th Dec., 1861, after a short iUness. 
A oolloction of his speeches and 
addresses was published in 1862. 
A biography of the prince by Sir 
Theodore Martin was published in 
5 volumes. London, 1876-80. 

ALBERT. First Duke of Prussia, 
and last grand-master of the Teutomc 
Order, was bom in 1490 ; died in 
1568. In 1511 he was chosen by the 
Teutonic knights grand-master of 
their order. Being nephew of Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland, the knights 
hoped by ms means to be freed from 
the feudal superiority of Poland, and 
placed under the protection of the 
empire. This superiority, however, 
Sigismund refused to surrender, and 
war broke out between uncle and 
nephew. He subsequently became 
reconciled to his uncle, and obtaine<l 
his investiture as hereditary Duke of 
Prussia under the Polish (jpown, the 
territorial rights of the Teutomc 
Order being thus set aside. The 
latter years of his reign were spent 
in organising the government and 
promoting the prosperity of his 
duchy ; he founded schools and 
churches, established a ducal librarv, 
and opened the University of 
Konigsberg in 1543. 

ALBERT. Town of France. It was 
formerly known as Ancre, on which 
river it stands. It lies about 18 miles 
from Amiens. The chief building is 
the church of Notre Dame. On this 
was a figure of the Virgin and Child, 
which was damaged early in the 
Great War and until March, 1918, 
when it fell, remained in a hanging 
position, an object of great interest. 
The town has some manufactures. 

There was constant fighting around 
Albert during the Great war. The 
Germans often shelled it, but did not 
capture it \mtil March 27, 1918. It 
was recovered in the following 
August. A battle fought between the 
French and the Germans, Sept. 20-30, 
1914, Just after the end of the battle 
of the Aisne, is called the battle of 
Albert. 

ALHERT I. Duke of Austria, and 
afterwards Emperor of Germany, son 
of Rudolph of Hapsbuig, was bom 
in 1248. On the death of his father 
in 1292 he claimed the Empire, but 
his arrogant conduct drove the 
electors to choose Adolphus of Nassau 
emperor. Adolphus, afier a reign of 
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six yeai’s, having lost the regard of all 
the princes of the Empire, Albert was 
elected to succeed him. A battle 
ensued near GOllheim. in which 
Adolph us was slain by his adversary, 
who was elected and crowned. 
I^pe Boniface VIII., however, re- 
fund to acknowledge him as em* 
peror, and ordered the electoral 
princes to renounce their allegiance 
to him. On the other hand, Albert 
formed an alliance with Philip le 
Bel of France, and offered so deter- 
mined and successful a resistance to 
the papal authority that Boniface 
was mduoed to withdraw his opposi- 
tion, on condition that Albert would 
break with his French ally. 

During the subsequent years of his 
reign the Emperor was engaged In 
unsuccessful wars with Holland, 
Hungary. Bohemia, and other States. 
His measures still further to strength- 
en his authority over the S^ss 
Forest Cantons of Unterwalden, 
SchwTz. and Uri drove the inhabit- 
ants into open revolt in Jan. 1308. 
While on his way to crush the Swiss 
he was assassinated, at Windisch in 
May, 1308, by his nephew John, 
Duke of Suabia. caUed afterwards 
the Parricide, whose Inheritance he 
had seized upon. 

ALBERT I. King of the Belgians, 
bom on 8th April, 1875, at Brussels. 
Ho is the son of Prince Philippe, 
Count of Flanders (died 17th Nov., 
1905), and of Princess Marie of 
Hohenzollem (bom 17th Nov., 1845). 
After the death of his cousin, the 
Duke of Brabant, and of his father 
in 1905, Prince Albert became heir 
apparent. In 1906 he became mem- 
ber of the Belgian Senate and in 1907 
was appointed by his uncle, Leo- 
pold ll., Lieutenant-General. On 
md Oct., 1900, he married Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Duke Charles 
Theodor of Bavaria ; there are three 
children. He ascended the Belgian 
throne in Nov., 1909, after the death 
of his uncle Leopold II. In 1914 his 
country became Involved in war with 
Gtermany and was soon overrun. The 
king moved the seat of government to 
Le Havre and after four years of war- 
fare had the satisfaction of recovering 
his land and re-entering his capital In 
Nov., 1918. 

ALBmr EDWARD, or atmply 
EDWARD. One of the equatorial 
lakes of Africa, otherwise known as 
Muta Nzige. 

ALBERT HALL. An ami^theatre 
in the Italian Kenaissanoe style in 
Kensington, London, built during 
1867-71 for concerts and assemblies. 
It con seat 10,060 people, and its 
organ, which has nearly 9000 pipes, 
is .one of the largest in the world. 


ALBERT MEDAL. A British 
decoration consisting of an oval 
badge hanging from a red and white 
ribbon and instituted in 1866. 
Before 1877 it was conferred for 
bravery in saving life at sea, but 
since that date has been awarded for 
similar deeds on land. There is also 
an Albert medal awarded by ike 
Society of Arts for notable deeds in 
invention and science. 

ALBERT MEMORIAL. The monu- 
ment erected In Kensington Gardens, 
London, in memory of Prince Albert, 
consort of Queen Victoria. It is 
the work of Sir Gilbert Scott, and its 
style is Victorian Gothic. 

ALBERT, Lake. A lake of Africa, 
one of the headwaters of the Nile, 
lying (approximately) between lat. 
2® 30' and 1® 10' N., and with its 
north-east exti*emity in about Ion. 
28® B. ; general direction from north- 
east to south-west, surface about 
2500 feet above sea-level. It is sur- 
rounded by precipitous cliffs, and 
bounded on the west and south-west 
by great ranges of mountains. It 
abounds with fish, and its shores are 
infested with crocodiles and hippo- 
potami. It receives the Victoria Nile 
from Lake Victoria, and the White 
Nile issues from its northern ex- 
tremity. 

ALBERT-BAPAUME. Along the 
gieat trunk road from Albert to 
Bapaume and on either side of it, 
fierce fighting took place during the 
Somme offensive of 191^ marked by 
the stages La Boiselle, Poai^ree and 
Le Sots. When, in Feb., 1917, the 
Germans began the great retreat, the 
fortified viHago of Pys on the left of 
the road was seized at a rush. On 
the 26th the village of Warlencourt 
fell, and two days later Thilley 
village 14 miles from Bapaume, was 
taken. The British troops, avoiding 
direct assaults, gradual^ encdrd^ 
the town, forcing the Germans to 
withdraw. It was entered on 17th 
March. 

ALBERTA. A province of Canada, 
established on 1st Sept.. 1905, and 
comprising the former ierritory erf 
Alberta and the part of the former 
territory of Athabasca lying west of 
the meridian 110®, and having the 
new province of Saskatchewan on the 
east, British Columbia on the west, 
the United States on the south, and 
Mackenzie territory on the north; 
area, 255,285 sq. miles. 

Physical Features. A large part of 
the area on the west is oooupied by 
the Booky MonntainB, which are 
shared in common with Alberta and 
British Cohimbia, and consist mostly 
of a series of more or leas parallel 
ridges. One or two of the loftier 
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summits are in the p^vlnce, others 
on the boundary. There is much 
Taluable timber in this district. The 
general slope of the surface is from 
west to east and north-east. The 
province is intersected by numerous 
rivers and streams that have their 
sources in the Rockies, some of them, 
such as the Pecbce River and the 
Athabasca, sending their waters to 
the Arctic Ocean, while the others, 
such as the North and South Saskat- 
chewan and their tributaries, belong 
to the Hudson Bay basin. In the 
extreme south are one or two small 
tributaries of the Missouri. There are 
a number of lakes, the largest being 
the Lesser Slave Lake and Lake 
Athabasca (partly m this province). 

Products. Notwithstanding the 
number of the streams, there are 
districts, especially in the south, 
where agriculture cannot be success- 
fully carried on without Irrigation. 
Farther to the north there are areas 
highly suitable for agriculture, and 
timber Is also abundant. Cattle 
ranching is successfully carried on in 
the south, but tillage, with and even 
without irri^tion, is also carried on, 
fine crops of wheat being grown. 
The most valuable mineral Is coal, 
which is found at various places, but 
is chiefly mined in the south at Leth- 
bridge, and farther north in the 
Banff district. Here there are hot 
springs and grand scenery* and a 
large tract of land has been set apart 
as a national park. Near Edmonton, 
the capital, coaJ is found on the 
bank of the North Saskatchewan, 
and is readily worked. Iron, petro- 
leum, and other minerals are found. 

Cliniate. It is very warm in 
summer, and in winter less severe 
and prolonged than might bo sup- 
posed.. The warm chinook winds from 
the Pacific often blow in winter, and 
speedily melt the snow. 

Railways. The province is crossed 
in the south by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, running by way of Cedgory 
and Banff, and crossing the Rookies, 
Prom Calgary one branch runs north 
to Edmonton, another runs south to 
M*Leod, where other lines make a 
connection with the States railroads 
and British Columbia. Edmonton, 
being on the transcontinental main 
lines of the O.N.R. and O.P.R., has 
become a great centre of trade and 
provincial development. It and 
Calgary are the chief towns. The 
population in 1911 was returned at 
374,663 ; in 1931 it waa 731,606. 


ALBERTITE. An asphcdtlo hydro- 
carbon compound, a soft black 
material, obtained in Canada. 

ALBER'TUS BftAQNUS, or 
ALBERT THE GREAT. Count of 


Bollst6.dt, a distinguished German 
scholar of the thirteenth century, 
bom in 1193, or 1206, studied at 
Padua, became a monk of the 
Dominican order, teaching in the 
schools of Hildesheim, Ratlsbon, and 
Cologrne, where Thomas Aquinas be- 
came his pupil. In 1245 he went to 
Paris and publicly expounded the 
doctrines of Aristotle, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition of the Church. 
He is called Doctor Universalis, for 
he was one of the most proficient 
scholars of his day, second only to 
Roger Bacon in his knowledge of 
nature. 

He became rector of the school of 
Cologne in 1249 ; in 1254 he was 
made provincial of his order in 
Germany ; and in 1260 he received 
from Pope Alexander IV. the appoint- 
ment of Bishop of Ratlsbon. in 1263 
he retired to his convent at Cologne, 
where he composed many works, 
especially commentaries on Aristotle. 
Ho died in 1280. Owhig to his pro- 
found knowledge he did not escape 
the imputation of using maglGal arts 
and trafficking with the Evil One. 

ALBERTVILLE. Town of the 
Belgian Congo. It stands on the 
western side of Lake Tai^anyika and 
has a railway station. It is an im- 
portant point on some of the Afrioan 
trade routes. 

AL'BI. See Albt. 

ALBIQENSES (al-bi-jen'sez). A 
ueo-Manicheean sect which spread 
widely In the south of France and 
elsewhere about the twelfth century, 
and which differed in doctrine and 
practice from the Roman Catholic 
Church, by which they were sub- 
jected to severe perseoution. They 
are said to have been so named from 
Albi, on the banks of the Tam, a 
tributary of the Garonne, whore, 
and about Toulouse, Narbonne, etc., 
they were numerous. They were 
known as Catharlsts (q.v.) and their 
doctrines were similar to those of 
several other religous sects such as 
the Gnostics, MamchaBans, and Bogo- 
mils. 

Among the principal doctiinee r 
the Albigenses wae the belief in tt 
existence of two principles, good ar 
evil, the creators of the spirlti 
and material worlds. Since all mw 
is under the oontrol of the 
principle, maintained the Albige in 
all flesh is evil. The extinou^ of 
bodily life, therefore, the deliv<waa 
of the soul from the prison-ho 6x- 
Uie body, should be the aim o^ver 
Suicide by means of starvationds, 
consequently highly merit and 
It is admitted even by ooted 
writers (see Cathouo En 38 of 
p^DiA, vol. i, p. 268) 



letters was published in 1884 by the 
Royal Aoademy of Lisbon. 

ALBUR'NUMo The soft white 
snbstanoe which, in trees, is fonnd 
between the liber or inner bark and 
the wood, and, in progress of time 
acquiring solidity, becomes itself the 
wood. A new layer of w^jod, or rather 
of albumiun, is added annually to 
the tree in eyeiy part inst under 
ihe bark. 

ALBURY (anaer-i). A rising town 
of New South Wales on the borders 
of Victoria, on the right bank of the 
Murray, 190 miles north-east of 
Melbourne, in a good a^oultnral 
and wine-producing distnoto Pop. 

ALBY, or ALBI (&in[)5}. An old 
town of soutbem Fram^e, department 
of Tam, 48 miles north-east of 
Toolouse, on the Tam, in an exten- 
£iiye plain. It has a oathediol, a 
Gothic stmoture, begun in 1282. It 
manufactures linens, cottons, leather, 
etc. Alby is said to have gdven tbi 
^^Iblgensee their name. Pop. 29,3£ 

ALBURYc A vUlage of Surrey, ? | 
miles from London, can be reached 
from Ghllworth, on the Southern 
Rly. There is an old chnroh and 
the one built by the banker, Henr? 
Drummond, for the Catholic Apos 
tol&o faith. The former is used as a 
mortuary ohapel. Dmmmond lived 
ji)t Albury Park, now a seat of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Near is 
the Silent Pool (Sherboume Pond). 

AIaASC'US. One of the greatest I 
Grecian lyric poets, was bom at I 
Mitylene, in Lesbos, and flourished 
there at the close of the seyenth and 
beginning of the sixth oentnries b.o. ; 
but of his life little is known. A 
strong manly enthusiasm for freedom 
and Jnstice pervades his lyrlos, of 
which only a few fraspnents are left. 
He wrote in the AColio dialect, and 
was the inventor of a metre that 
bears his name (Alcaics), which 
Horace has employed in many of 
his odes. 

ALCALA' DE GUADAIRA (gwh- 
di'r&; *'the castle of Gnadaira"). 
A town of southern Spaim on the 
Guadairm 7 miles east of ^vllle, 
chiefly o^brated for its manufacture 
of bxeadl with which It supplies a 
large pe&rt of the population of 
Seville. Pop. 11,038. 


hut *n 1836 it was removed with its 
library to Madrid. Cervantes woe 
bom here. Pop. ll,728o 

ALCALA' LA REAL (rfi-M'). A 
town of Spidn, 18 miles eouiheast 
of Jaen, with a flne abbey and some 
trade. It was captured in 1340 by 
Alphonse XI. of Leon, from whence 
it derives the epithet Real (*‘ Royal 
Pop. 10,250. 

ALCALDE (Sp.8 &l-k&!-dA), m 

ALCAIDE (PorC S al-krdft g Ax. 
aSgadi (Cadi), the Judge, not to be 
confused with olcaios, the governor of 
a fortress). The name of a magistrate 
in the Bpemish and Portuguese towns, 
to whom the administration of justice 
and the regulation of the police k 
committed. His offlese nearly oon«° 
sponds to of justice of the peace. 
The name the offloe are of 
Moorish origin. 

AL'CAMO. A city in the west of 
Bicily. 9i iniles south of the Gulf of 
Uaste^Kunore, near the site of the 
anr^' nt Segesta, the mins of whioh, 
•nuiuding a well-preserved Doric 
temple and a theatre, eus well as the 
remains of Moorish oocnpation, are 
still to be found here. The distriof 
is celebrated for its wine. Pop. Q3,O60r 

ALCAHlZ (dl-k&n-y6th'). A tows 
of north-eaetem Spain (Aragon))^ 
Pop. 8750. 

ALCANTARA (Ar., " the bridge'*). 
An ancient town and frontier fortrese 
of Spain, on the Tngns, on a rocky 
aeolivit:^ and enclosed by andent 
walls. Pop. 3224.— Order of Alcan- 
tara, an andent Spanish order of 
knighthood Instituted for defence 
against the Moors in 1156. and made 
a military religious order in 1197. 

AIXARRAZA (W-k6a-rSl'thd.)o A 
vessel ma<le of a kind of porous, 
nnglazed pottery, used in Spain to 
hold drmklng-water, which, oozing 
slightly through the vessel, is kept 
cool by tne evaporation that takes 
place at the surface. Similar vessels 
have been long used in Egypt andi 
elsewhere. 

ALCAZAR DE SAN JUAN (Ai- 
k&'thAr d& sdn kw8.n). A town d 
Spain, province of Ciudad-Real (New 
Cnstile), with manufactures of soap, 
pdtpet^^j^wpowder, ohooolate, etc. 

ALOE'DO. See Finofishsb. 
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ALiOESTER. Market towQ of 
Warwickshire, 16 miles from War- 
wick and 97i from London, on the 
OoW.Bly, ITie chnroh is worth a 
'delt and there is an old town hallo 
Here th© little livera Alne and Arrow 
nmiitOo Th© town had a golf course 
and near is a Roman camp. Pop. 

The title of Baron Aloestor was 
taken Sir Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget Seymour when, in 1882, he 
was made a peer. He was cjornmander 
of the fleet that bombarded Alex- 
andria in that year. Ho died March 
SO, 1695, le&yl^ no heir. 

ALCES'TIS. In Greek m^hology, 
wife of Admetua, King of Thesswy. 
Her husband was fill, ando according 
to an oracle, wo^iid die ufiless some- 
on® mad© a vow to meet death in 
kids ir^teado Tills wae seoreily none by 
Alcestis, and Admeius recovered. 
Aftter her decease Hercules brought 
her back from the infemai regionso 

AL'^CHEMY, or ALCHYMY. Th© 

Mt which in former tiinee oci'>aipied 
the place of and paved th© way for 
th® modem science of chemistry (as 
metrology did tor astronom'^ ), but 
whoso aims were not scientific, being 
cionianed solely to the discovery off 
life® means of indefinitely prolonging 
human life, and off transmuting th© 
baser xnet^ into gold amd ulvefc 
Among the alchemists it was gener- 
ally thought necessary to find a 
{(Mbstanoe which, containing the 
original principle off all mattor, 
should possess th© power of dissolving 
all substances into their elements. 
This general solvent, or inmsSftium 
•mimrsalei which at the same time 
was to possess the Y»ower of removing 
th® seeds off disease out or the 
tiuman body and renewing life, was 
called the phUoeopher^ ^ne, IwpUt 
phUemphorum, and its pretended 
possessors were known as adepts. 

Alchemy flouriehed chiefly in the 
Middle Ages, though how old such 
notions might be as those by whioh 
the alchemists were inspired It is 
dlffloult to say. 

There are many stories about the 
mystic origin off alchemy. The art is 
said to have been taught by the 
ffallon angels, by Isis, or by Miriam, 
sister off Moses, or by John the 
Baptist. According to Snidas, Egypt 
was the home off alchemy, and the 
mythical Hermes Trismegistus of pre- 
Ohristian times was said to have left 
behind him many books off magioal 
and alchemical learning, and after 
him alchemy received the name of 
the hermetiG art. 

At a later period chemistry and 
ftldhemy were cultivated among the 
Arabians, and by them the pursuit 


was introduced Into Europe. Many 
of the monks devoted themselves to 
alchemy, although they were after- 
wards prohibiiea from studying it 
by the popes. Thus Albertus Magnus 
is said to have been the author off a 
work De Alchimiat and severoi 
treatises on the subject are attri- 
buted to Thomas Aquinas. But even 
Pope John XXII. is said to have 
worked at the science at Avignon. 
Raymond Lully, or LuIUuh, a famous 
alchemist off the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, is said to hav® 
changed for King Edward I. a mass 
of 50,000 lb. of quicksilver into gold, 
of which the first rose-nobles were 
coined. Among other alchemists may 
be mentioned John Oremer, Abbott 
off Westminster Nicholas 

Flamel (13S0-80L BasIMus Valentinus, 
Isase off Holland, imd Paracelsus 
(U93-1541). 

With th© growth of chemistry, th® 
recognition off the chemical elements 
as forming a large number off distinot 
substances, and the conception of 
the fixed unalterable nature of th® 
atoms*, attempts to transform th® 
base metaL) ini/O gold were largely 
abandoned aa being unsoientmc< 
But the most, modem view of mattofi 
namely, that the atomic of ah ®B®^ 
mento are composed off numerous 
electrons, favours the idea of th® 
ti-aasmutabiUty of elements, and th® 
production off helium from radfium' 
{ace these articles) by Ramsay shows 
the possibility of this iranamutation. 
- ■ BiBuoaEAPfflnr ; Pattison - Muir. 
A ichemj/, or the Be^rminffs 
OAemistrv iHodder &: Stoughton c 
Useful KjDiOwledg® Series) ; H. g 
Redgrove, Alchemy^ Aneumit anfd 
I AusbreWung der Alchsmaa 

(1919): 

AL(}IBrADES C^dds). A famous 
Athenian statesmim and general oK 
high family and off great abilities, 
but off no principle, was bom at 
AtheniS in the 82nd Olympiad, 459 
being the son off Oleinias, and a 
relative of Pericles, who also was hie 
guardian. In youth he was remark- 
able ffor the beauty off his peiso% 
no less than for the dissoluteness oi 
his manners. He came under the 
influence off Socrates, but littfe per- 
manent effect was produced on his 
ehamoter by th© precepts of the sag®. 
H© acq^ulred great popularity by hit 
liberality in providing for the amuse- 
ments off the people, and affter th® 
deatn off Cleon attained a poMticali 
ascendancy which lefft him no rivals 
but Nlclas. Thus he jplayed an im^ 
portaut part in the long-eoiiitlnued 
Peloponnesian war. 

In 415 he advocated the ezp®dli« 
tion against Sicily, and was ehose!a< 
one of the leaders, but before the 
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expedition sailed he was chareed 
with profaning and diTulging the 
Elenslnian mysteries, and mutilating 
the busts of Hermes, which were set 
np in public all through Athens, 
^ther than stand his trial he went 
OTcr to Sparta, dlTulged the plans 
of the Athenians, and assisted the 
Spartans to defeat them. Sentence 
of death and confiscation was pro- 
nounced against him at Athens, and 
he was cursed by the ministers of 
religion. 

He soon left Sparta and took refuge 
with the Persian satrap Tiss^hemes, 
Ingratiating himself by his affectation 
of Persian manners, as he had pre- 
viously done at Sparta by a similar 
affectation of Spartan simplicity. 
He now began to intrigue for his 
return to Athens, offering to bring 
Tissaphemes over to the Athenian 
alliance, and after a while he was 
recalled and his banishment can- 
celled. He, however, remained 
abroad for some years in command 
of the Athenian forces, gained several 
victories, and took Ghalcedon and 
Byzantium. In 407 B.c. he returned 
to Athens, but in 406, the fleet which 
he commanded having suffered a 
severe defeat he was deprived of his 
command. He once more went over 
to the Persians, taking refi^ with 
the satrap Pharnabazus of Phrygia, 
and here he was assassinated in 
404 B.O. The authorities for his life 
are Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and Cornelius Nepos. 

ALOINOUS (al-sin'o-us). King of 
the Phnacians. Set Ultbses. 

ALOIRA (dl-thd'r&). A town of 
Spain, provinoe of Valencia, on the 
Jncar, founded by the Oart.haginians. 
Fruity ffioe, etc,, are grown. Pop. 
S2,667. 

ALCnCAN. The chief lyric poet of 
Sparta, a Lydian by birth, flourished 
between 671 b.o. and 631, and wrote 
(In the Doric dialect) love songs, 
hymns, paeans, eto., of which omy 
fragments remaba. 

ALCME'NA. See Amphitbton. 

AIXX). A small variety of dog, 
with a small head and lam pendu- 
lons ears, found wild in Mexico and 
Pern, and also domestioated. 

AIXIOBACA (&l-kd-bd's&). A small 
town of Portug^, 50 miles north of 
Lisbon, celebrated for a magnificent 
Oisteroian monastery founded in 
1148 by Don Alphonso I., and com- 
pleted in 1222. it contains the tombs 
w Alphonso II., Alphonso tll., Pedro 
L and his wife, Ines de Castro. 

AL'OOHOU or ETHYL ALCOHOL, | 
CU9«0. Is a substanoe obtained by 
allowing the Juice of the grape to 


imdergro a change known as fer- 
mentation. It is only in modem 
times that alcohol has been isolated 
and its properties examined. Alcohol 
Is now prepared In enormous quan- 
tities, both for industrial purposes 
and for the preparation of alcoholic 
beverages, from substances rich in 
sug» or in starch. 

Potatoes and maize form the main 
source of alcohol. These are treated 
with steam under pressure in speci- 
aJly-oonstructed tanks to extract 
starchy materials. The starch so 
liberated is then fermented by means 
of a substanoe diastase. This treat- 
ment transforms sugar Into alcohol 
and oarbonio acid gas. The solution 
is then filtered to remove all insoluble 
matter, proteids, etc., and from this 
solid i^due, cattle feeding cakes are 
made. This treatment yields a 
solution containing 9-10 per cent 
alcohol. The soluuon is fractionally 
distilled, using a special fonn of dis- 
tilling column. The most volatile part 
of the distillate, first runnings, oon- 
tains acetaldehyde, the second frac- 
tion contains the bulk of the alcohol 
and some water, and the least volatile 
portion, last runnings, fusel oil and 
higher alcohols. By this means a 
liquid containing 80-95 per cent 
alcohol, rectified spirits, is obtained. 
For preparation of beverages, fusel 
oil must be carefully separated from 
alcohol, as fusel oil has an injurious 
effect physiologically. The removal 
of the liwt traces of water from alcohol 
is very troublesome. It is repeatedly 
distilled over quicklime or freshly- 
ignited potassium oai'honate, giving 
an alcohol oontaining 98-99 per cent 
alcohol. The small quantity of water 
still contained is removed oy leaving 
it in contact with metallic calcium. 
An alcohol containing more than 
96 per cent alcohol is known as 


Pure alcohol is a colourless poison- 
ous liquid boiling at 73° O., poss^ing 
a strong odour and a burning taste. 
It is Inflammable and mixes with 
water in all proportions and has a 
speciflo gravity 0.80625 at 0° O. 
very low temperatures convert it 
into a glassy solid, melting at 
— 117® O., hence it may be used in 
thermometers for low-temperature 
measurements. Alcohol hums with 
a non-lnminous flame and gives out 
great heat ; it is used, therefore. In 
various types of lamps for heating 
purposes. It is also used as a fuel for 
motors and is a very valuable solvent 
for many substances such as resin, 
oils, colouring-matter, varnishes, and 
ethereal essences. The so-called 
" sohd alcohol ” can be obtained by 
dissolving 30 to 40 parts of collodion 
In 100 para of alcohol, a solid whldi 
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separates and bums like alcohol, 
leaving no residue. 

Alcohol is the important oonstitU' 
ent of all alcoholic oeverages and it 
is due to its presence that wine, 
whisky, etc., have a stimulating and 
intoxicating effect on the nervous 
system. Beverages such as beer, 
^ne, cider, etc., are prepared by 
direct fermentation of sugars ob“ 
tained in fruit Juices in the case of 
wine and cider and from barley in 
the case of beer. These contain 
varying amounts of alcohol, thus 
wine may contain from 8 to 10 per 
cent of alcohol, whilst beer contains 
3 to 5 per cent. Whisky, brandy, etc., 
contain more alcohol, 50-70 per cent, 
and for the preparation of these the 
alcohol used must bo distilled and 
purified after fermentation. 

The alcohol content of an aqueous 
solution may be deduced from a 
determination of the specific gravity 
of the solution or directly by the 
Alcoholometer. This gives percent- 
age by volume. The amount of 
alcohol present In emy alcoholic 
beverage cannot be obtained directly, 
but if T of the liquid be distilled and 
the distillate made up to the original 


volume, then the alcohol may be 
determined by the Alcoholometer. 
The name aJcohol is applied generally 
in chemistry to a large group of 
substances, containing carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, which have chemi- 
cal properties analogous to thoso of 
ethyl alcohol. 

ALCOHOLISM. A morbid con- 
dition of the body (especially of the 
nervous system) brought on by the 
immoderate use of alcoholic liquors. 

ALCOHOLOM^KTER. An instru- 
ment, constructed on the principle ol 
the hydrometer, to determine from 
the speolflo grravlty of spirituous 
liquors the percentage of alcohol they 
contain, the scale marking directly 
the required proportion. If the 
liquor contains anything besides 
water and alcohol, previous dis- 
tillation is necessary. 

ALOO'RAN. See Koran. 

ALCOTT, Louisa May. A dis- 
tinguished American authoress, bom 
In 1833. She wrote a number of 
books chiefly intended for the young : 
LitOe Women (1867;, An Old- 
fashumed Qirl (1869), LUUe Men 
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(1871), Jack and JiU (1880), eto. 
Died in 1888. 

AL'OOVB. A 760688 in a room, 
ciBii&llj fiepaxated from the rest of the 
room by oolumns, a balustrade, or by 
onrtaiDS, and often oontainlmg a bed 
or Boats. 

ALCOY^ A town of Spain, In 
Valencia, 24 miles north by weOT of 
Alicante, in a richly-onltivated dis- 
triot. There is a Koman bridge over 
the river, and the town hag a very 
pic(«AreBque appearance; its chief 
ere paper and woollen 
{foods. On the 22nd of April an 
annual feast is celebrated by the 
inhabitants of the town commemor- 
ating a victory over the Moors in 
1257. Pop. 36.463. 

ALCUDIA, Duke of. Sec Godot « 

ALCUIN (alk'win % In Ms native 
tongue Ealhwine). A learned English- 
man, the confidant. Instructor, and 
adviser of Charles the Great (Charle- 
magne). He was bom at York in 
735, and was educated at York 
School, of which he subBcquently was 
bead master. Alouin having gone to 
Rome. Charlemagne became ac- 
quainted with him at Parma, Invited 
him in 782 to his Court, and made 
USD of hla services in his endeavours 
to civilise hia subjects. To secure the 
benefit of his instructions, Oharle- 
tDoagne established at his Court a 
school, called Schola PakUina, or the 
Palace School. In the royal academy 
Alenin was called Flaccm AUyinw. 
Most of the schools in France were 
either founded or improved by him ; 
thus he founded the school in the 
abbey of St, Martin of Tours, in 796, 
after the plan of the school in York. 

Alouin left the Court in 801, and 
retired to the abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours, but kept up a constant 
correspondence with Charles to hia 
death in 804. He left works on 
theology, philosophy, rhetoric, also 
and letters, aJl of which have 
been published. His letters, 232 of 
which were addressed to Charle- 
marae, form the most important 
pam of h’s work. As a philosopher, 
Alouin, though lacking in originality, 
esrerciGed a considerable mfluenoe 
over his contemporaries. The expres- 
sion of ** sohola^ioism ** is attributed 
to him. — B ibuoobaphy ; C. J. B. 
Gaskoin, Ahsuin, Hia Life and Ms 
Work ; J. B. MuUlnger, The Schools 
of Oharlea the Great. 

ALCYONA'RIA. Ooelenterdte ani- 
mals forming a great division of the 
class Aotinozoa (aee Sea- anemone). 
These animals are nearly all com- 
posite, and the indlvidual^lyps have 
mostly eight tentacles. They inolnde 
the organ-pipe corals, sea-pens, fan- 


corals, etc., as also the red ooral of 
ooimnerce. The polyps resemble 
those of the genus Aloyonium in 
structure, and in the number and 
arrangement of the tentacles. See 
Ax^tonidm. 

ALCYONE. The daughter of ^lae, 
god of the winds in Greek le^nd. 
Zeus changed her and her husband 
Into seabirds. She hovered over the 
sea for seven days in winter, and 
her father prevented the wind from 
blowing, so the days during that time 
were oaUed halo; on or peaceful days. 

ALOYO'NIUM. A genus of ccelen 
terate animals, one familiar species 
of whiob, dredged around the British 
coasts — A. digit&hm — is named 
“ Dead-Men*8 Fingers,” or Cow’s 
Paps,” from its lobed or digitate 
appearance. It grows attached to 
stones, shells, and other objects. 
It consists of a mass of little polyps, 
each polyp possossing eight little 
fringed tentacles di^osed aroimd a 
central mouth. The Alcyonlum 
forms the type of the Alryonaria. 

AL'DAN. A river of Eastern 
Siberia, a tributary of the Lena, 
1200 miles in length. The Aldan 
Mountains run along parallel to it 
on the left for 400 nulee. 

ALDEB'ARAN. A star of the first 
magnitude, forming the eye of the 
constellation Taurus or the Bull, the 
brightest of the five stars known to 
the Greeks as the Hyades. Spectrum 
analysis has shown It to contidn 
antimony, bismuth, iron, mercury, 
hydrogen, sodium, o&lcium, eto. 

ALDEBURGH («ld'bu-ru). A 
municipal borough of England, on 
the coast of Buflolk, more unportant 
formerly than It is now, having 
suffered from enci*oaohments of the 
sea. The poet Oabbe way bom there. 
Pop. (1931), 2480. 

AL'DEHYDE. In chemistry, the 
generic name given to the compounds 
of alcohol intermediate between the 
aloohols and the acids. Common 
aldehyde (CaH|0) Is derived from 
spirit of wine by oxidation, and is 
a colourless, limpid, volatile, and 
inflammable llqula, with a peculiar 
ethereal odour, which is suffocating 
when strong ; speoiflo gravity, 0.79. 
Atmospheric oxygen converts it into 
acetic acid. It d^mposes oxide of 
silver, depositing a brilliant film of 
metalllo silver; hence it is used in 
silvering curved glass surfaces. 

ALDENHAM, A village of Hert- 
fordshire, 8 miles from Blstree on 
the L.M.S. Rly. It is best known 
for its public school, which was 
founded m 1597 and has 250 boys. 

ALDER (al'd5r ; Alnus). A genus 
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of planto of the eab. ord. Betttlaoess 
(Bi 7 oh)» (nat. ord. Amentaoees). 
Foorteon speoies are known as small 
trees or shxnbs Indigenous to tem- 
perate and coHder regions of the 
globe : eight of these are fonnd in 
^ntim and Western Europe. The 
OK 1 I 7 speoies indigenous to Britain is 



Tb* Common l^Sder ( Ji^fswuD itutinota) 
the common alder {Almu olutindaa), 
a tree growing in wet situations In 
Europe, Asia, and the United States. 
J[ts wood, light and soft and of a 
reddish colour, is used for a variety 
of purposes, and is well adapted for 
work which is to be kept constantly 
In water. 

Alder is still largely used in gun- 
powder manufacture, and the roots 
and knots furnish a beautifully- 
veined wood well suited for cabinet 
work: it is used for oigar-boxes in 
East Prussia and West Russia. The 
bark is used in tanning and leather- 
dressing, and by fishermen for stain- 
ing th^r nets. This and the young 
twigs are sometimes employed In 
dyeing, and yield different shades of 
yellow and red. With the addition 
of copperas it yields a black dye. 

ALDERLEY EDGE, A town of 
England, Cheshire, about 8 miles 
somh-west of Stockport. Pop. (1981), 
8U1. 

AL^DERMAN (al'ddr-: Anglo* 
Saxon eaidorman^ from mfdor, older, 
and man). Among the Anglo-Saxons 
a person of a rank equivalent to that 
of an earl or count, the governor of 
a shire or county, and member of the 
witena-genuit or great council of the 
nation. Aldermen played an Impor- 
tant rAle already before the Donsatu- 
tion of Egbert but reaicdied their 
hlgheet power during the lelgn of 
Alfred the Great» who had married 
the daughter of an alderman. Alder- 


men, at present, are olfioers associated 
with the mayor of a city for the ad- 
ministration of the municipal govern' 
ment in England and the united 
States. 

AL'DERNEY (Fr. AwrUmv)* An 
island belonging to Britam^ off the 
coast of Normandy, 10 miles due 
west of Cape La Hogue, and 60 from 
the nearest point of England, the 
most northerly of the Channel Isumds, 
between 3 and 4 miles long, and about 
11 broad. The coast is bold and 
rooky : the interior is fertUe. Abont 
a third of the island is oocupfied by 
grass lands ; and the Alderney cows, 
a small-slsM but handsome breed, 
are famous for the richness of their 
mUk. The climate is mild and healthy. 
A judge, with six ^ Jurats,"’ chosen 
by the people for nfe, and twelve 
** douiainiers,** representatlvee of the 
people, form a kind of local tofidsla' 
tuie. The French language stUTpre- 
vails among the Inhabitants, hut all 
understand and many speak English. 
The Raos of Aldsm^ is the strait 
between the coast of France and this 
island. Pop. (1931), 1506. 

ALDERSHOT (ai'd5r^. A town 
and military station in England, the 
latter having given rise to the former. 
The ** camp was originated in 1854 
by the purchase by Government of a 
tract of moorland known as Alder^ot 
Heath, on the confines of Bnney, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire. The ob- 
ject was to accustom both officers and 
soldiers to act more readily when 
drawn up in brigades and divisions, 
their practice having been limited for 
the most part, since the termination 
of the French war, to the movements 
of battalions and companies. 

It was also deemed advisable to 
aooustom the army to camp life, and 
to exercise the men in all the evolu- 
tions and movements which they 
might be required to perform when 
brought into actual contact with the 
enemy. The aooommodation pro- 
vided for the army, officers as well as 
men, consisted at first of wooden 
huts; but these have been superseded 
by brick barracks, and altogether the 
money expended on the camp has 
amounted to over £3,000,000. The 
men are exercised in marching, skir- 
mishing, and similar field operations, 
which are carried on during the 
summer months with great acority ; 
they are also instructed In the camp 
in cooking and other duties. The 
troops at Aldershot In summer include 
a number of Territorials, Senior and 
Junior O.T.C., etc. 

The town is In the neighbourhood 
of the barracks. Immediately beyond 
the Government ground, and In 
Hampshire. It contains several 
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ohujcclios, and has schools, news- 
papers, literary InstitTites, xntisio- 
bajls, etc. Aldershot ^ves its name 
to a parliamentary division of Hants. 
Pop. (1931), 34,281. 

ALD'HELM. An Anfflo-Saxon 
scholar and prelate. Abbot of Mal- 
mesbury and Bishop of Sherborne, 
bom 640 (I), died 709. He was a 
great fosterer of learning and builder 
of churches, and has left Latin 
writings on theological subjects. 

AL'DINE EDITIONS. The name 
given to the works which proceeded 
&om the press of Aldus Manutlus and 
his faEoily at Venice (1494-1592), 
Ro me ( 1562-70), and Bologna. (See 
Manutius.) R^ommended by their 
value, as well as by a splendid ex- 
tenor, they have gained the respect 
of scholars and the attention of book- 
collectors. Many of them are the 
first printed editions (MUiones prin- 
cipes) of Greek and Latin classics. 
Others are texts of the modem 
Italian authors. These editions are 
of importance in the history of print- 
ing. The editions printed by Aldus 
Manutius the Elder are, however, 
much more valuable than those issued 
by his descendants. Among the for- 
mer are the first edition of the works 
of Aristotle In 5 vols., and the works 
of Virgil, Horace, and Petrarch. 
Aldus had nine kinds of Greek type, 
and no one before him printed so 
much and so beautlfnlly in this lan- 
guage. Of the Latin character he 
procured fourteen kinds of type. 

ALDOBRANDIKL The name of a 
Florentine family, subsequently of 
princely rank (now extinct), which 
produced one Pope (Glement Vlll.) 
and several cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and men of learning. — 
Aldotairandini Marriage, one of the 
most beautiful ancient fresco paint- 
Inga belonging probably to the time 
of Augustus, diroovered in 1606 on 
Mount Aquillnus at the very spot 
where once were the gardens of 
Msscenas, and acquired by Cardinal 
Aldobrandlni, nep^w of Clement 
VIII., now in the vatioan. It repre- 
sents a marriage scene in which ten 
persons are portrayed. There is a 
beautiful copy of this fresco by 
Poussin In the QaUeria Doria at 
Borne. 

ALDRED, or EALDRED. Anglo- 
Saxon prelate. Bishop of Worcester 
and Archbishop of York, bom 
KKMKt), died 1()69. He improved the 
disoiplliie of the CSiuroh and built 
several monastic ohurohee. On the 
death of Edward the Confessor he is 
said to have orowned Harold. Having 
submitted to the Conqueror, whose 
esteem he enjoye^ and whose power 
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he made subservient to the views of 
the CJhurch, he idso orowned him as 
well as Matilda. 

ALDTIIOH, Henry. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford s bom in 1647, died 
in 1710 ; distinguished as a philoso- 
pher, an architect, and as a musician. 
Mis C(m.pendiu7n of Logic was a text- 
book till long past the middle of last 
century. He adapted many of the 
works of the older musicians, such as 
Palestrina and Carisslmi, to the 
liturgy of the C:!hurch of England, and 
composed many services and an- 
thems, some of which are still heard 
in English cathedrals. 

ALDRICH, Thomas Bailey. The 
most conspicuous American poet of 
his generation. Bom at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on 11th Nov.. 1836 i 
died at Boston in March, 19()7. He 
edited E^oery Sedvrday in Boston from 
1865 to 1874. and the AUantic 
Monthly from 1881 to 1890. He was 
a poet of some skill, the chief charao> 
teristio of his lyrics being refinement 
and finish. Some of his short stories 
have been rarely surpassed by other 
American writers. Among his vol- 
umes of verse are : TAe Ballad of 
Babie BeM (1856): Cloih of Gold 
(1874) : XjyricB ana Sonnets (1880) ; 
Eriar Ierome*8 BeavUful RooA;(1881)^ 
Unmusrded CkUes and other Poems 
(1895), etc. His prose works include : 
Story of a Bad Boy (1870) j Mtuioris 
Daw and other People (1873); The 
SHUimter Tragedy (1880) ; Tvoo Biites 
of a Cherry (1893). 

ALDROVAN'DI, UlyisM. A dls- 
tLogulshed Italian naturalist; bom 
1522, died 1607. He was professor at 
Bologna, and established botanical 
gardens and a museum of natural 
history there ; wrote a work on 
natural history in 14 vols. His Anfi- 
dotarii Bononiensis epitome (1574) has 
served as a model for ail Pharma- 
copoeias published in later years. 

ALDWICK. Village of Sussex. It 
is on the coast about a mile to the 
west of Bognor. Here is Graigweil 
House, where King (j^rge went to 
recuperate after his Illness of 1928-29. 

ALDWYCH (fild'wioh). Street in 
London. This name is taken from 
that of a Danish settlement. It is 
a curve meeting the Strand at both 
en^ with Kingsway running from it 
to Holbom. It was opened in 1905. 
The Aldwyoh Club, at 18 Exeter 
Street, London, W.O., is for adver- 
tising and business men generallyr 
It was founded in 1911. 

ALB and BEER. Well-known and 
extensively-used fermented Uquora 
the principle of whioh is extracted 
from several sorts of grain but most 
oommonly from barley, after it has 
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undergone the process termed malt- 
ing. Beer is a more general term than 
ale, being often used for any kind of 
fermented malt liquor, including 
porter, though it is also used in a 
more special signification. See Bsew- 
INQ. 

ALEARDI (&<lft-&r'd3). Aleardo. A 
distinguished Italian lyricaJl and poli- 
tical poet and patriot, bom 1812, 
died 1878 ; he was a member of the 
Italian board of higher education and 
a senator. His best work is his poem, 
n Monte CirceUo (1844). 

ALE-CONNER. Formerly an officer 
in England appointed to assay ale and 
beer, and to take care that they were 
good and wholesome, and sold at a 
proper price. The duty of the ale- 
conners of London was to inspect the 
measures used in public-houses, to 
prevent frauds in selling liquors. 
Four of these were chosen annually 
by the liverymen, in common hall, on 
Midsummer’s Day. 

ALE COST, See Costmary. 

ALEC’TO. In Greek mythology, 
one of the Furies (q.v.). 

ALEKHINE, Alexander. Russian 
chess champion. He was bom in 
Moscow, Nov. 1, 1892. educated at 
Leningrad, took his degree in law 
and enters the forei^ office. He 
became known as a chess player in 
1909. while still a youth, and his 
reputation grew until in 1927 he be- 
came the world champion by beating 
Gapablanca. He also holds the 
record for blind-fold chess. He has 
written several books on chess, of 
which there are English translations. 

ALEMAN (d-le-m&n'), Mateo. A 
Spanish novelist, bom about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, died 
in 1610. His fame rests on his lAfe 
and Adventures of the Rogue Qussman 
de Alfarache (translated into French 
in 1600 and into English in 1623), one 
of the best of the picaresque or rogue 
novels, which give such a lively 

g icture of the shady classes of society 
1 Spain during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The hero be- 
comes in succession stable-boy, 
beg^, porter, thief, man of fashion, 
solmer, valet, merchant, student, 
robber, galley-slave, and lastly his 
own biographer. 

ALEMAN’NI, or ALAMANNL A 
confederacy of several German tribes 
which, at the commenoement^ of the 
third century after Christ, lived near 
the Roman territory, and came then 
and subsequently into oonfllot with 
the imperial troops. Caraoalla first 
fought with them in 213, but did not 
conquer them ; Severus was likewise 
unsuccessful. About 250 they began 


to cross the Rhine westwards^ and in 
255 they overran Gaul along with the 
Franks. In 259 a body of them was 
defeated in Italy at Milan, and in the 
following year they were driven out 
of Gaul by Postumus. But the Ale- 
mannl did not desist from their in- 
cursions, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous defeats they suffered at the hands 
of the Roman troops. 

In the fourth century they crossed 
the Rhine and ravag^ Gaul, but 
were severely defeated by the Em- 
peror Julian and driven back. Subse- 
quently they occupied a considerable 
territory on both sides of the Rhine ; 
but at last dovls broke their power 
in 496 and deprived them of a large 
portion of their possessions. Part of 
their territory was formed into a 
duchy called Alemamila or Swabia, 
this name being derived from Suevi 
or Swabians, the name which they 
gave themselves. It is from the Ale- 
Tuanni that the French have derived 
t^eir names for Germans and Ger- 
many in general, namely, Allemands 
and Allemagne, though strictly speak- 
ing only the modem Swabians and 
northern Swiss are the proper de- 
scendants of that ancient race. 

ALEMBERT (&-l^-b&r), Jean le 
Rond d*. A French mathematician 
and philosopher, bom in Paris, 16tn 
Nov., 1717, and died there 29th Oct., 
1783. He was the illegitimate son of 
Madame de Tenoin and (Ihevalier 
Destouches, and was exposed at the 
Church of St. Jean le Rond (hence his 
name) soon after birth. He was 
brought up by the wife of a poor 
glaMer, and with her he lived for 
more than forty years. His narents 
never publicly acknowledged him, 
but his father settled upon him an 
income of 1200 livres. 

He showed much quickness in learn- 
ing, entered the College Maxarin at 
the age of twelve, and studied mathe- 
matioB with enthusiasm and success, 
but received little encouragement 
from his teachers. Having left college 
he studied law and became an advo- 
cate, but did not practise, and long 
contmued to occupy himsdf with 
mathematics, in which he made im- 
mense advances by his own efforts, 
often arriving at results that other 
mathematicians had previously ar- 
rived at unknown to mm. A pam- 
phlet on the motion of solid bodi^ in 
a fluid, and another on the int^ral 
calculus, which he laid before the 
Academy of Sciences in 1739 and 
1740, showed him In so favourable a 
light that the Academy received him 
in 1741 into the number of its mem- 
bers. He soon after publi^ed his 
famous work on dynamics, Tra/Ui de 
DynanUque (1743) and another work 
deeding mth fluidA TraiU dee Fhtidee^ 
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His lUflexion 8ur Ui cause giniraU dee 
vents was also & work that added to 
D’Alembert's reputation. 

He also took a part In the inrestigra- 
tions which completed the dlsooTeries 
of Newton rospectingr the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, and published at 
Intervals various important astro- 
nomioal dissertations — on the per« 
turbations of the planets, for Instemoe, 
and on the precession of the equinoxes 
— as well as on other subjects. He 
also took part, with Diderot and 
others, in the celebrated Encyclopidie 
In 33 vols., for which he wrote the 
Discours PrMminairet as well as 
many philosophical and almost all 
the mathematical articles. Litera- 
ture. history, and philosophy also 
received attention from him, emd his 
Elements de Philosophic (1769), In 
which he agrees with the theories of 
CSondillac and Locke, was a work of 
much value. His great philosophical 
aim seems to have been the idea of 
secularising morality upon a rationid 
basis. Among his miscellaneous works 
are MHanges de Philosophies d*PLis- 
ioircs ei de LUtdrature ; Traduction de 
quetQues Morceaux choisis de TacUe ; 
Sur la Destruction des JisuUes ; His- 
ioire des Metres de V Acaddmie 
Frangaise ; EUmemis de MusUjxie 
^niorigue et proHgue. 

He received an Invitation from the 
Russian empress Catherine II. to go 
to St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) as 
tutor to her son, a very lai^ sum 
being offered ; and Frederick the 
Great invited him to settle in Berlin, 
but in vain. From Frederick, how- 
ever, he accepted a pension, and ho 
also paid a visit to Berlin. There was 
an intimate friendship between him 
and Voltaire. He never married, but 
he was on terms of the closest friend-^ 
ship with Madame L’Bsqpinasee, and 
they occupied the same house for a 
number of years. He was held in 
high esteem by David Hume, who 
left him a legacy of £200. 

ALEMHIO. A simple apparatus 
sometimes used by chemists for dis- 
tillation, and consistli^ of three main 
parts, body, head, and receiver. The 
oucuroit, or body, contains the sub- 
stance to be distilled, and is usually 
somewhat like a bottle, bulging below 
and narrowing towards the top : the 
head, of a globular form, with a flat 
onder-ring, fits on to the neck of the 
cuourbii^ condenses the vapour from 
the heated liquid, and receives the 
distiUed liquid on the ring enclosing 
the neck of the lower vess^ and thus 
causes It to And egress by a dis- 
oharging-pipe into the third section, 
oaUed the receiver. Alee Distixxation. 

ALEBSTEJO (&-lA^tA'shd i be- 
yond the Tagus ”). The largest pro- 


vince of Portugal, and the most 
southern except Algarve ; area, 9219 
sq. miles ; pop. 676,020. The capital 
is Bvora. It has about 30 miles of 
ooast, but no good harbour and no 
navi^ble river. Large areas are 
devoted to pasturage, and the culti- 
vated portions are oomparatively 
limited, though in the east there are 
fertile valleys whore grain, fruits, etc., 
are cultivated. There are valuable 
cork forests in this portion also. 
Excellent horses are reared. Copper 
and iron mines are worked ; but on 
the whole this province is In a back- 
ward condition, and is the most thinly 
inhabited in the country. 

ALENCON (A-16p-85n). A town of 
France, capltcu of department Ome. 
and formerly of the Duohyof Alenoon, 
on the right bank off the Sarthe, 106 
miles west by south of Paris ; well 
built : has a fine Gothic church 
(fifteenth century) and interesting 
remains of the old castle of the dues 
d’Alencon. Alenoon was long famed 
for its point-lace, oalled " point 
d'Alencon,” an industry established 
at the Instigation of Oolbert in 1678 
but now much fallen off ; It has 
cotton and flax spinning and weaving, 
etc. Fine rock-crystal, yielding the 
so-called “ diamauts d’Alencon,” is 
found in tb© neighbouring granite 
quarries. Alenoon Is mentioned as a 
city for the firH time in 717. Fop. 
16,688. 

Alencon^ originally a county, later 
a dukedom, became united with the 
crown in 1221, and was edven by 
Louis as an appanage to his fifth 
son, with whom the branch of the 
Alencon-Valois commenced. The 
first duke of the name lost his life 
at the battle of Aginoourt in 1416: 
another, called Charles IV., married 
the celebrated Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis I. He commanded 
the left wing of the French army 
at the battle of Pavia, where, Instee^ 
of supporting the king at a critical 
moment, he fled at the head of his 
troopa the consequence of which 
was the loss of the battle and the 
capture of the king. 

ALEP'PO. A city In North Syria, 
on the River Kolk, in a fine plain 60 
miles south-east of Alexandretta, 
which is its por^ and 129 miles N.N.E. 
of Damascus. It has a circumference 
of about 7 miles, and consists of the 
old town and numerous suburbs. Its 
appearance at a distance is striking, 
and the houses are well built of stone. 
On a hill stands the citadel, and at its 
foot the governor’s palace. Previous 
to 1822 Aleppo oontained about 100 
mosques, but In tiiat year an earth- 
quake laid the m^ter part of them 
In mins, and destroyed nearly the 
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whole olty. The aqnedoot btiht by 
the Romans ts ttie oldest monument 
of the town. . 

Among the chief attractions of 
Aleppo are its gardens, in which the 
pistachio-nut is extensively culti- 
vated. The branch railway to Hamah 
from the Beyrout-Damasous line has 
been continued to Aleppo. Formerly 
the city was a great centre of trade 
and manufactures, , but the earth- 
quake and other causes ha^e oom- 
bined greatly to lessen its prosperity. 
It has sthl a trade, however, in the 
products off the country, such as wool, 
cotton, silk, wax, skins, soap, tobacco, 
©to., and Imports a certain quantity 
off European manufactures, 

Aleppo was a place of considerable 
impoiyuioe in very remote times. By 
the Greeks and Romans it was called 
Bertm. It was conquered by the 
Arabs In 638, and Its original name 
GhaHyhon was then turned into HcUcb, 
whence the Italian form Aleppo, The 
town was occupied by British troops 
on 27th Oot., ite popiilation, 

200,000 at the beginning off last oen 
tury^ is now estimated at 177,313. 
The language generally spoken is 
Arabic, The vllayot off Aleppo has a 
pop, of 1,500,000, 

ALESH'Kl. A town off Southern 
Russia, government Tauridak. Pop. 
5015. 

ALkE'SlAo A town and fortress off 
anoient Gaul, at which in 52 B.o. 
Julius Csesar Inflicted a crushing de- 
feat on the Gauls under Verclngetoiix. 
It is now represented by the village 
off Alise, department Cdte d’Or, near 
which Napoleon 111. erected a colos- 
^ statue of Verolngetorix in 1865. 

ALESSAN'DRIA. A town and 
ffoiuess in North Italy, capital of the 
province of the same name, in a 
marshy oountry» near the Junction of 
the Bormida and the Tanaro. It 
was bililt in 1168 by the Cremonese 
and Milanese, and was named in 
honour of Po:m Alexander III., who 
made it a bishop’s see. It has a 
cathedral. Important manufactures of 
linen, woollen, and silk goods, and an 
active trade. It lanks as one of the 
first fortresses of Europe, the fortifi- 
cations Including a surrounding wall 
and bastions, and a stroi^ citadel on 
the opposite side of the Tanaro, oon- 
nected by a bridge with the town. 
Pop. (town), 81p5t70 ; (province). 
840,000. 

ALES’SI, Oalsazvo. A disUn- 
guiehed Italian architect, bom at 
Perugia, 16 2, died there in 1572. 
Many palaces, villas, and ohuiohes 
were erected aft»sT his designs, and 
at the request off Philip II. off Spain 
he drew a plan for the Esourlal. 


AILETSOH’-GLAOIER. The great- 
est glaoler in Switzerland, canton 
Valais, a prolongation of the Immense 
mass of glaoiers oonneoted with the 
Jungfrau, the Aletsohhom (13,721 
feet), and other peaks; about 15 
milee long. 

ALEURITES, A tree belonging to 
the nat. ord. Euphorbiaoece, Is found 
in tropical and subtropical parts of 
the world. Aleurites triloba, the 
** oandleberry tree/* is cultivated In 
the Moluccan Islands for its fruit. 
The oil extracted from its seeds is 
valuable both for food and Ught. 

ALEUROM’ETER. An instrument 
for indicating the bread miaking 
ties of wheaten fiour. The indioiatlons 
depend upon the exrransion of the 
gluten contained in a given quantity 
of Hour when freed of its starch by 
pulverisation and repeated washing 
with water. 

ALEU’TIAN ISLANDS. A chain off 
about eighty small islands belonging 
to the United biates, separating the 
Sea of Kamchatka from Ihe northern 
of the Paciflo Ooeem, and extend- 
nearly 1200 miles from east to 
west between Ion. 172® E. and 163® W.; 
total area, 6391 sq. miles ; pop. 1220. 
They are of volcc^o formation, and 
in a number of them there are vol- 
canoes still in activity. Their general 
appeamuoe is dismal and barren, yet 
grassy valleys capable of supporting 
cattle throughout the yeai’ are mw 
with, and potatoes, turuipB, and other 
vegetables are successfully cultivated, 
'rhey afford also an abundance of 
valuable fur and off fish. The natives 
belong to the same stock with those 
of Kamchatka. 

ALE’WIFE (oorraptlon of the In* 
dian name). The AtOsa tyranwuM, a 
fish off the same genus as the shad, 
growing to the length of 32 inches, 
and caught in neat quantities in the 
mouths of the nvers of New E^land, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Bootiat 
being salted and exported. 

ALEXANDER, sumamed the Great. 
The son of Philip of Maoedon and 
his queen Olympias, was bom at 
Pella, 356 b.o. In youtb he had 
Aristotle as Instmctor, and he early 
displayed uncommon abilities. The 
viotoiT of CSiesronea In 338, whlob 
brought Greece entirely under Mace- 
donia, was mainly decided by his 
efforts. Philip having been assassin- 
ated, 336 B.O., Alexander, not yet 
twenty years of age, asoended the 
throne. 

His father had been preparing an 
expedition against the Persians, and 
Alexander determined to carry it out ; 
but before doing so he had to chastise 
the barbarian ti'ibes on the frontleif 
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of Macron as well as qnell a risinff In 
Gieeoe, in which he took and des- 
troyed Thebes, put 6000 of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and carried 
SOfPOO into oantiyity. 

Leavii^ Antipater to goyem in his 
stead in Europe, and being confirmed 
as oonmiander-in*chief of the Greek 
forces in the general assembly of the 
Greeks, he crossed over the Helles- 
pont into Asia, in the raring of 334, 
with 30,000 foot and 6000 horse. His 
first encounter with the Persian forces 
(assisted by Greek mercenaries) was 
at the smaU river Granlcus, where he 
gained a complete victory. Most of 
the cities of Asia Minor now opened 
their gates to the victor, and AJex- 
andcr restored democracy in all the 
Greek cities. In passi^ through 
Gordium he out the Gordian knot, 
on which it was believed the fate of 
Asia depended and then conquered 
Lyoia, Ionia, Caria» Pamphylia, and 
Cappadocia. 

A sickness, caused by bathing in 
the Oydnus (333 B.O.), checked his 
progress ; but scarcely was he re- 
stored to health when he continued 
his advance, and this same year 
defeated the Persian emperor Darius 
and his armv of 600.000 or 603,000 
men (including 60,000 Greek mer- 
cenaries) near Issus (inner amle of 
the Gulf of Alexandretta). Darius 
fied towards the interior of his 
dominions, leaving his family and 
treasures to fall mto the hands of 
the conqueror. Alexander did not 
pursue Darius, but proceeded south- 
wards, and secured all the towns along 
the Mediterramean Sea, though he 
only got possession of Tvre (taken 
332 B.o.) after besieging it for seven 
months. Palestine and Eg^t now 
feU before him, and in the latter he 
founded Alexandria, which became 
one of the first cities of ancient times. 
Hence he went through the desert of 
Libya, to consult the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon, and it was said that the god 
lecognis^ him as his son. 

On his return Alexander marched 
against Darius, who had collected an 
immense army in Assyria, and re- 
looted the proposals of his rival for 
peace. A battle was fought at 
Gaugamela, about 60 miles from 
Arbela, 331 b.o., and notwithstandhig 
the immense numericed superiority of 
his enemy, Alexander (who had but 
40,000 men and 7000 horse) gained a 
complete victory. Babylon and Susa 
opened their gates to the oongueror, 
who marohed towards PersepollB, the 
^pital of Persia, and entered it in 
triumph. He now seems for a time 
to have lost his self-command. He 
gave himself m> to arrogance and 
dissipation, and is said in a fit of I 
Intoxioatlon to have set fire to the 


palace of Persepolis, one of the won- 
ders of the world. Rousing himself 
up, however, he set out in pursuit 
of Darius, who, having lost his throne, 
was kept prisoner by Bessus, satrap 
of Bactriana. Bessus, on seeing him - 
self closely pursued, caused Ilarius 
tojw assassinated (330 B.o.). 

(Continuing his progress, he sub- 
dued Bessus, and advanced to the 
Jaxartes, the extreme eastern limit 
of the empire, but did not fully sub- 
due the whole of this region till 328, 
some fortresses holding out with great 
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tenacity. In one of these he took 
prisoner the beautiful Roxana, daugh- 
ter of Oxyartes, a nobleman of 
Sogdlana, and having fallen in love 
with her he married her. Meantime 
disaflection had once or twice mani- 
fested itself among his Macedonian 
followers and had been cruelly 
punished ; and he hod also, to his 
lasting remorse, killed his faithful 
friend Gleitus in a fit of drnTiifftTi 
rage. 

Alexander now formed the idea of 
wnquering India, then scarcely 
known even by name. He passed the 
Indus (326 b.o.), marohed towards the 
Hydasi^ ( Jheium), at the passage of 
which he conquer^ a iring named 
Pora In a fierce battle, and advanced 
victoriously through the north-west 
of India, and intended to proceed as 
w as the Ganges, when the murmurs 

his army compelled him to return. 
On the Hydaspes he built a fleet, in 
which he sent a part of his army down 
the river, while the rest mooeeded 
uong the banks. By the Hydaspes 
he reached the Aceslnes (CChenab), and 
wus the Indus, down which he sailed 
to the sea. Nearchns, his admiral, 
^ed hence to the Persian Gulf, while 
Alexander directed his march by land 
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to Babylon, losing a great part of 
bis troops in tbe desert throngn which 
he had to pass. In Susa he married 
Statiia, the eldest daughter of Darius, 
and rewarded those of his Maoe- 
donians who had married Persian 
women, because it was his intention 
to onlte the two nations as closely 
as jH>Bsible. 

At Opis, on the Tigris, a mutiny 
arose among nls Macedonians (in 
324!^ who thought he showed too 
much favour to the Asiatics ; by 
firmness and policy he succeeded in 
quelling this rising, and sent home 
10„0(K) veterans with rich rewards. 
Soon after, his favourite, Hephsestlon, 
died at Ecbatana, and Alexander's 
grief was unbounded^ The favourite 
was royally burled at Babylon, and 
here Alexander was engaged in exten- 
sive plans for the future, when he 
became suddenly sick, after a ban- 
quet, and died in a few days (323 b.o.). 
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in his thirty-third year, after a reign 
of twelve years snd eight months. 
HIb body was after a time conveyed 
to BSgypt with great splendour by his 
genera Ptolemy. He left behind him 
an Immense empire, which was divi- 
ded among his chief generals, and 
became the scene of continual wars. 

The reign of Alexander constitutes 
an Important period in the history of 
humanityo His career was not merely 
a series of empty conquests, but was 
attended with the most important 
result^ The language, and much of 
the civilisation of Greece, followed in 
hisizaok; large additions were made 
to the sciences of geography, natural 
history, etc. ; a road was opened to 
India 3 and the products of the far- 


thest east were introduced into 
Europe. Greek kingdoms, under his 
generals and their successors, con- 
tinued to exist in Asia for centuries. 
— BiBUoaRAPHT : B. I. Wheeler, 
Alexander the Great (Heroes of the 
Nations Series : Putnam) ; Grote, 
Hid&ry of Greece ; Holm, History of 
Greece ; Dodge, AUsxmder (Great 
Oaptains Series). 

ALEXANDER. The name of eight 
popes, the earliest of whom, Alexander 
1 ., Is said to have reigned from 108 to 
119. Alexander IIL.^ected 1159, died 
1181, exercised his author!^ with 
great vigour against Henry li. when 
the latter was accused of the a49sas- 
sination of Thomas Becket. The most 
famous (or infamous) is Alexander VI. 
(Borgia), who was bom at Valencia, 
in Spain, in 1431, and died in 1503. 
When he was only twenty -five years 
of age his uncle. Pope Calixtus III., 
made him a ccudlnal, and shortly 
afterwards appointed him to the 
dignified and lucrative ofiSoe of vice- 
chancellor. By bribery he prepared 
his way to the papal throne, whioh he 
attained in 1492, after the death of 
Innocent VIII, Both the authority 
and revenues of the popes being at 
this time much impaired, he set him- 
self to r^uoe the power of the Italian 
princes, and seixe upon their posses- 
sions for the benefit of his own family . 
To effect this end he is said not to 
have scrupled to use the vilest means, 
including poison and assassination. 

His policy, foreign as well as do- 
mestic, was faithless and base, and his 
private life was stained by immorality. 
He understood how to extract im- 
mense sums of money from all Ghrls- 
tian countries under various pre- 
texts. He sold indulgences, and set 
aside, in favour of himself, the wills 
of several cardinals. His excesses 
roused against him the powerful elo- 
quence of Savonarola, who, by pen 
and pulpit, ur^ his deposition, but 
had to meet his death at the stake In 
1498. 

Not long after his election Alex- 
ander had the honour of deciding 
the dispute between the kings of 
Portugal and Gastile concerning their 
respective claims to the fore^ coun- 
tries recently discovered, it must, 
however, be admitted that Pope 
Alexander, whilst striking the wealthy 
and powerful, interested himself in 
the welfare of the people, and that he 
was a patron of arts and letters. His 
son, Cesare Borgia, and his daughter, 
Luoresia, are equally notorious with 
himself. 

ALEXANDER. The name of three 
Scottish kings. Alexander L, a son of 
Malcolm IIL, Oanmoie, and Margaret 
of England* succeeded his brother 
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lEdgar in 1107, find ffoyemed with 
mat abUity tm Mb death in 1124. 
He was a great benefactor of the 
Church, and a firm Tindioator of the 
oationfM inde^ndenoe. 

Alexander Ho was bom In 1198, 
and snooeeded his father, William the 
Lion, in 1214. He was a wise and 
mer^tio prince, and Scotland pros- 
^red greatly under him, though dis- 
turbed by the Norsemen, bj the rest- 
lessness of some of the Celtic chiefs, 
and by the attempts of Henry 111. of 
England to make Alexander do 
homa^ to him. He helped Hobart 
STitsWllliam to capture London and 
compel John to sign Magni 

Cart^ Alexander marrM Henry's 
sister, Joan, in 1221, who lived till 
1238. In 1244 war with England 
almost broke out, but was fortunately 
avertedo Alexander died in 1248 at 
BLerreras, an island opposite Oban, 
when on an expedition in which he 
hoped to wrest the Hebrides ffifom 
Norway, 

He was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander III,, a boy of eight, who in 
12dl married Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry III. of England. Ll&o 
his father, he was eager to bring the 
Hebrides under his sway, and this he 
was enabled to accomplish in a few 
Tears after the defeat of the Norse 
hJng Haoo at Largs, in 1263. The 
mainland and islands of Scotland were 
now under one sovereign, though 
Orkney and Shetland stfll belonged 
to Norway, Alexander was strenuous 
M asserting the independence both of 
the Scottish kingdom and the Scottish 
Church against England. He died in 
1285 by me falling of his horse while 
he was riding in the dark between 
Burntisland and Kinghom. He left 
as his heiress Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, daughter of Brio of Norway, 
ajfiid of Alexander’s daughter, Mar- 
garet. Under him Scotland enjoyed 

g reater prosperity than for genera- 
ons afterwards. 

ALEXANDER. King of Yugo- 
riavia. Born Dec. 17, 1888, he was 
a son of King Peter of Serbia. In 
1909, Ms elder brother, Geom, 
having renounced his olaiin, he be- 
e&me heir apparent. He served with 
the army in 1912-13 against the 
Turks and also in the Great War. 
Sn Aug., 1921, he became king of the 

& state of Yugoslavia, an en- 
ment of Serbia, and in 1922 he 
married a princess of Romania. A 
eon, Peter, was bom in 1923. In 
1928 Alexander suspended the con- 
stitution and made himself a dic- 
tator, but constitutional government 
was restored in 1031. 

ALEXANDER. Prince of Bulgaria. 
He belonged to the family that ruled 


over Hesse and was bom April 6, 
1857. He served In the Kusalan 
Am^ against the Turks in 1877 and 
In 1879 Russian Influence secured for 
him the position of first Prince of 
Bulgaria. He enlarged the area of the 
country and was successful in a war 
with the Serbians, but offended his 
Russian aupporters. In 1886 he 
abdicated, and as Count Hartenan 
lived In retirement until hie death, 
Nov. 17, 1893. 

ALEXANDER I. Emperor of 
Russia, son of Paul I. and Marla, 
daughter of Prince Eugene of Wfirt- 
iemberg, was bom in 1777 and died in 
1825. On the assassinatiou of his 
father. In 1801, Alexander ascended 
the throne, and one of his first acts 
was to conclude peace with Britainu 
against which his predecessor had 
declared war. In 1803 he offered his 
smviees as mediator between England 
and France, and two year^ Ii^r a 
'co-nvention was entered into tbetween 
Husida,England, Austria, and Sweden 
for the purpose of resisting the en 
croaohments of France on me 
torles of independent States. He 
present at the battle of Austerliiift 
(189J), when the combined armies ®ir 
Jiussla and Austria were defeated by 
Napoleon. In the eucoeediug cssm- 
pate the RussianB wore again t^&aten 
at Eylau (8th Feb., 1897) and Med!' 
land (14th June), the result of which 
was an interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon, and the treaty 
Tilsit. 

The Russian emperor now fouc a 
time identified huuself with the 
Napoleonic schemes, and soon ob 
tained possession of Finland and an 
extended territory on the Danube. 
The French alliance, however, he 
found to be too oppressive, and Mb 
having separated himself from Napo- 
leon led to the disastrous French iu' 
vasion of 1812. In ISIS he published 
a manifesto which served aa the 
basis of the coalition of the otheir 
European powers against Fmnce, 
which was followed by the capture of 
Paris (in 1814), the abdication of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the utter overthrow 
of Napoleon the following year. After 
Waterloo, Alexander, accompanied 
^ the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, made his second 
eutiance Into Paris, where they oon 
eluded the treaty known as the Holy 
Alliance. The remaining part of hfs 
reign was chiefly taken up with 
measures of Intenaial reform, including 
the gradual abolition of serfdom and 
the promotion of education, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, 
as well as literature and the fine tes. 

ALEXANDER 11. Emperor of 
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Russia^ was bom 29tb April, 1818, 
and succeeded his ftithez’ Nicholas in 
1866 b before the end of the Orimean 
war. After peace was conclnded, the 
new emperor set about eflectlnff re- 
forms In the empire, the greatest of 
all being the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861. a measore which gave 
freedom, on certain oonditionsB to 
60,000,000 of human beings who were 
previously in a state little removed 
from that of slavery. Under him, too, 
representative assemblies in the pro- 
vinces were introduced, and he also 
did much to improve education, and 
to reorganise the Sudioial system. 
During his reign the Russian domin- 
ions in Central Asia were extended, a 
piece of territory south of the Oau- 
oasuB, formerly belonging to Turkey, 
was acquired, and a part of Bess- 
«vrabla restored to Russia. The latter 
^^dditions resulted from the RussO- 
Tnrkish war of 1877-8. He was killed 
by an explosive missile dong at him 
by a Nihilist in a street in St. Peters- 
burg (now Lenisigrad), 13th March, 
1881. He was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander 111. His only^daughter was 
married to the Duke of Edinburgh. 

ALEXANDER III. Emperor of 
Russia) son of Alexander 11., bom in 
IM&o became heir to the throne on 
the death of Ms eldest brother, 
Nicholas (1885). In 1863 he married 
Princess Dogmar of Denmark: he 
soooeeded to the throne In 1881, on 
the assassination of his fathe^ being 
crowned in Moscow in 1883. He gaye 
up the reforms begun by his father, 
and ruled in the old autooratlo 
fashiom restricting the liberties of 
Ftnland and the Baltto Provinces, and 
enoouraging persecution of the Jews. 
He spent much time In the closely- 
guarded castle of Gatchina^ to be safe 
from Nihilistic attempts, several of 
which he narrowly escai]^. He en- 
deavoured to put down corruption 
and underhand dealing amoi^ the 
bnreanoracy, and in his own habits 
gave an example of simpUoity and 
economy. While showing himself 
suspicious of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, he entered on friendly 
relations with France. He began to 
suffer from disease of the kidneys tn 
18S)3 b and died at Livadia on Ist 
Nov,. 1894. He was suooeeded by bis 
eldest son, Nicholas II. 

ALEXANDER I. King of Serbia, 
bom In 1876. He was the son of King 
Milan, and on the abdication of his 
father In 1889 was proclaimed king 
nnoOT a regency. He married Madame 
Draga M&hin, a widow, who was 
mn<m older than himself. Both were 
assassinfded on lltb June^ 1903. 

ALEXANDER OF HALES. See 
Bales, At.bxanpeb db. 


ALEXANDER, Albert Vlotw. 
British politician. Bom at Weston^ 
super-M^, May 1, 1886. he became 
associated with the Co-operative 
movement. He served with the 
forces during the World War and in 
1920 was appointed secretary to the 
parliamentary committee of the Co- 
operative Congress. In 1922 he was 
elected M.P. for the Hillsboro ngh 
Division of Sheffield ; iln 1924 he 
became parliamentary seorete.ry to 
the Bocurd of TrfMe. and in 1929 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
resigned tu August, 1931, and lost 
his seat in Parliament in the following 
October. 


ALEXANDER, Boyd. British ex- 
plorer and naturalist, bom in 1873. 
He led many expeditions for rescaroh 
and exploration to the Cape Verde 
Islands, the Zambesi River, and 
various parts of the world. He also 
discovert many new birds wb'Ti lb® 
ascended the Mount St. l8ab<!> In 
1968 he received the gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society. H® 
was murdered by natives in May^ 
19 HD, v?-hilb (Cxnlorlxig the French 
Congo. He wrote From the Niger <o 
iheNUe (1907), eto. Boid Alexon- 
der*» Lad iowney was publiiriied in 
1912. 

ALEXANDER NEVSKOL A Rus- 
sian hero and saint, son of the Grand- 
Duke Jaroslav, bom in 1219, died in 
1263. He fought valiantly against 
assaults of the Mongols, the Danes, 
Swedes, and Knights of the Teutonic 
Order. He gained the name of 
Nsrtkoii in 1240, for a rolendid 
victory on the Neva, over the Swedes. 
The gratitude of his countrymen 
oommemorated the hero In popular 
songs, and raised him to the dimity 
of a saint. Peter the Great built a 
splendid monastery at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) in his honour, and in 
memory of him established the Order 
of Alexander Nevskoi. 


ALEXANDER SEVEUDSo A 
Roman emperor, bom In 208, died 
A.D. 236. He was raised to the 
imperial dignity in a.d. 222 by the 
prsetorian guards, after they had put 
his cousin the Emperor Heliogabalus 
to death. He governed ably both in 
peace and war; and also oooupied 
hims^ in poet^, philosophy, and 
literature. He was very tolerant in 
religions matters, and cJthough not 
professing Christianity, intended to 
erect a temple to Christ, but was pre^ 
vented by the pagan priests from 
carrying out this plan. In 232 bti 
defeated the Persians under Arta- 
xerxes, who wished to drive the 
Romans from Asia. When on an 
en^edition into Gaol, to repress an 
luonislon of the Germans, be was 
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murdered with his mother In an in- 
surrection of his troops, headed by 
the brutal Mazimin, who succeeded 
him as emperor. 

ALEXANDER. Sir Geom. Enellsh 
actor. He was bom at Reading. 
June 19. 1858. In 1880 he joined 
Irving, in whose companies he played 
for the next eight years. He then 
took his own theatre in London, 
the Avenue, but in 1801 he moved to 
the S. James’s, where he remained 
until his death. March 16. 1918. 
In 1911 he was made a knight. 

Sir Georro was most successful in 
comedies of modern society, in which 
he took the part of a suave man of 
the world. This was seen when he 
played in such pieces as Lady Winder^ 
mere*8 Fan; Hia Home in Order 
and The Second Mrs, Tangueray, 

ALEXANDERS (Smymium Oht~ 
adtrum). An umbelliferous biennial 
plant, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, but found in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was formerly cultivated 
for its leaf-stalks, whion. having a 

S leasant aromatic flavour, were 
lanched and used instead of celery 
— ^a vegetable that has taken its 
place. 

ALEXANDRA. The queen mother, 
widow of Edward VII« daughter of 
Christian IX., King of Denmark, was 
bom at Copenhagen on Ist Deo., 1844, 
and was married on 10th March, 
1863, being Princess of Wales up to 
the death of Queen Victoria and the 
accession of King Edward in Jan., 
1901. She was highly popular from 
the first in the country of her husband, 
as she constantly showed an interest 
in all benevolent causes. She has been 
the mother of six children, one of 
whom died in infancy, while the 
eldest, Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, died in 1892 
at the age of twenty -eight. She died 
20th Nov.p 1926, 

ALEXANDRETT^or ISKANDE- 
BOON (ancient AlSiXANDRIA AD 
ISSUM). A small seaport in Asia 
Minor, on the Gulf of Iskanderoon, the 
port of Aleppo and Northern Syria. 
Named after Alexander the Great, and 
founded in memory of the battle of 
Issus. In 1832 Mehemet All won a 
victory over the Turks near Alexan- 
dretta. There Is a large export and 
import trade. It was occupied by 
BritiBh and French troops in Nov., 
1918. Pop. 13997. 

ALEXANDRIA. An ahcient oity 
and seaport in EgypL at the north- 
west angle of the NUe delta, on a 
ridge of land between the sea and 
Lake Mareotis. Ancient Alexandria 
was founded by, and named in 
honour of, Alexander the QxeaL in 


332 B.O., and was long a great and 
splendid city, the centre of commerce 
between the east and west, as well as 
of Greek learning and civilisation, 
with a population at one time of per- 
haps 1,000.000. It was especially 
celebrated for its great library, ana 
also for its famous lighthouse, one of 
the wonders of the world, standing 
upon the little Island of Pharos, 
which was connected with the oity 
by a mole. 

Under Homan rule it was the 
second oity of the empire, and when 
Constantinople became the capital of 
the East it still remained the chief 
centre of trade ; but It received a 
blow from which It never recovered 
when captured by Amru, general of 
Caliph Omar, in o41, after a siege of 
foui^n months. Its ruin was finally 
completed by the building of Cairo 
(969) and the discovery of the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope 

K which opened up a new route 
© Asiatic trade. See Alexan- 
drian Library, Alexandrian 
School. 

Modem Alexandria stands partly 
on what was formerly the Island 
of Pharos, partly on the peninsula 
which now connects it mth the 
mainland and which was formed by 
the accumulation of soil, and partly 
on the mainland. The streets in the 
Turkish quarter are narrow, dirty, 
and irregular ; in the foreign quarter 
they are regular and wide, and it is 
here that the finest houses are situ- 
ated. Here also are the principal 
shops and hotels, banks, offices of 
companies, etc. ; this peurt of the 
city being supplied with gas, and 
with water brought by the Mahmu- 
dieh Canal from the western branch 
of the Nile. Alexandria is connected 
by railway with Cairo, Rosetta, and 
Sues. A little to the south of the 
city are the catacombs, which now 
serve as a quairy. Another relic of 
antiquity is Pompey’s Pillar, 98 feet 
9 inches high. 

Alexandna has two ports, on the 
east and west respecnvely ot the 
isthmus of the Phai^ peninsula, the 
latter having a breakwater over 3009 
yards in length, with fine quays and 
suitable railway and other accommo- 
dation. The trade of Alexandria is 
lar^ and varied, the exports being 
cotton, beans, peas, rice, wheat, etc. jf 
the imports chiefly manufactured 
gwds, machinery, timber, and coal. 
The origin of its more recent career 
of prosperity it owes to Mohammed 
All. In 1882 the insurrection of Arab! 
Pasha and the massacre of Euxopeans 
led to the intervention of the British 
and the bombardment of the forts by 
the British fleet in July. The ad- 
ministrative district baa an area of 
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19 sq. miles. The population at the 
1927 census was 573,063. 

ALEXANDRIA. A town and port 
of the United States, in Yirgrinia, on 
the right hank of the Potomac < whioh 
Is of suffloient depth for large vessels), 
7 miles south of Washington^ carries 
on a considerahle trade, chiefly in 
flour. Pop. 24,140. 

ALEXANDRIA. A town of Scot- 
land, in Dumbartonshire, on the 
Leven, with cotton -printing and 
bleaching works. It Is in Bonhill 
parish, which had a pop. in 1631 of 
15,665. 

ALEXANDRIA. A town of the 
Ukraine, in the former Russian 
government of Kherson, on a tribu- 
tary of the Dnieper. Pop. 10,521. 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. The 

largest and most famous of aU the 
ancient collections of books, founded 
Iw Ptolemy Soter (died 283 b.c.). 
King of Egypt, and greatly enlarged 
by succeeding Ptolemies. The Amt 
librarian was Zenodotus (234 B.o.). 
At its most flourishing period it is 
said to have numbered 700,000 
volumes, accommodated in two dif- 
ferent buildings, one of them being 
the Sorapeion, or temple of Jupiter 
Serapis. The other collection was 
burned during Julius Ccssar^s siege of 
the city, but the Serapeion library 
existed to the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, when, at the 
general destruction of the heathen 
temples, the splendid temple of 
Jupiter Serapis was gutted (a.d. 391) 
by a fanatical crowd of Christians and 
its literary treasures destroyed or 
scattered. 

A Ubrary was again accumulated, 
but was burned by the Arabs when 
they captured the city under the 
caliph Omar in 641. Amru, the cap- 
tain of the caliph’s army, would have 
been willing to spare the library, but 
Omar is said to have disposed of the 
matter in the famous words : ** If 
these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Koran they are useless, and 
need not be preserved ; if they dis- 
agree they are pernicious and ought 
to be destroyed.” This story, how- 
ever, which rests solely on the 
authority of Abulfaragius, a writer 
who lived six centuries later, is now 
generally discredited. 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL or AOE. 
The school or period of Greek litera- 
ture and learning that existed at 
Alexandria in Egypt during the three 
hundred years that the rule of the 
Ptolemies lasted (323-30 b.o.), and 
continued under the Roman supre- 
macy. Ptolemy Soter founded the 
famous library of Alexandria (see 
above) and his son, Philadelphus, 


established a kind of academy of 
sciences and arts. Many scholars and 
men of genius were thus attracted to 
Alexandria, and a period of literary 
activity set in, which made Alexan- 
dria for long the focus and centre of 
Greek culture and intellectual effort. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
originality was not a characterise of 
the Alexandrian age, which was 
stronger in criticism, grammar and 
science than in pure literature. 
Among the grammarians and critics 
were Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, Aristarchus, and Zoilus, 
proverbial as a captious critic. Their 
merit Is to have collected, edited, and 
preserved the existing monuments of 
Greek literature. To the poets belong 
Apollonius, Lyoophron, Aratus, Nio- 
ander, Euphonon, CalUmachus, Theo- 
critus, Philetas, etc. Among those 
who pursued mathematics, physics, 
and astronomy was Euclid, the fisher 
of scientific geometry ; Archimedes, 
great In physios and mechanlobi ; 
ApoUonlus of Perga, whose work on 
conic sections still exists ; Nlco- 
machus, the first scientific arithmeti- 
cian ; and (under the Romans) the 
astronomer and geographer Ptolemy. 

Alexandria also was distinguished 
in pbiloBophical speculation, and it 
was here that the New Platonio school 
was established by Ammonius of 
Alexandria (about a.d. 193), whose 
disciples were Plotinus and Origen. 
Being for the most port Orientals, 
formed by ttie study of Greek learn- 
ing, the writings of the New Platonists 
are strikingly characterised — for ex- 
ample, those of Ammonius Saccas, 
Plotinus, lambllchus, Porphyrius — 
by a mixture of Asiatio and Buropoan 
elements. The connection of Neo- 
Platonism with Alexandria is, how- 
ever, less than is commonly supposed. 
— Bibliooraphy : Mahafly, Qre^k 
Life and Thought from the Age of 
Alexander to w Roman Empire 3 
Kinney, Alexandria and her Schools i 
Vaoherot, Bistoire critigue de Vicole 
d* Alexaridrie (3 vole). 

ALEXANDRIAN VERSION. See 
CODBX Alexandrinus. 

ALEXANDRINE. In prosody, the 
name given, from an old French poem 
on Alexander the Great, to a species 
of verse, which consists of six lambic 
feet, or twelve syllables, the pause 
being, in correct Aiexandnnes, always 
on the sixth syllable ; for example, 
the second of the following verses : — 
A needleM AlezaDdrliM •ndi the eong, 

Chat, Sice » voonded make, dnge Its dov leDftb 
along. 

In English Drayton'’8 Polyolbion to 
written in this measure, and the con- 
oluding line of the Spenserian stansa 
is an Alexandrine. In France the 
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ALFIERI 


verse fell into disuse during the early 
part of the sixteenth century, but was 
agaia revlyed by Jean Antoine de 
Balf, one of the poets of the Pldiade. 
Jodelle introduced the verse into the 
drama, and Ronsard made it very 
popular. French epics and dramas 
being confined to this verse, it is 
therefore called the heroic. 


ALEXANDRO'POL, or LENINA- 
KAN, Formerly a Russian town and 
fortress in the Transcaucasian govem- 
ment of Erlvan, near the highway 
r?om Erivan to Kars ; now belonging 
to Armenia; it has silk manufac- 
tories. Pop. 48,938. 

ALEXAN^OROV. A town of Rassla, 
government of Yladimir, with a 
famous convent, in the church of 
which are interred two sisters of Pet^r 
the Great; manufactures of steel and 
cotton goods. Pop. 7179. ^ 

ALEX'ISBAD. A bathing-place of 
Germany, Anhalt, in the Harz 
MountainB, with two mineral springs 
^ftrongly impregnated with Iron. 

ALEX'IS MIKHAlXOVrrSH (son 
of Michael). Second Russian Tsar of 
the line of Romanov, bom in 1629. 
imooeeded his father Mikhail Feodoro- 
vitsh in 1645, and died in 1676. He 
rlid much for the internal administra- 
tion and for the enlargement of the 
empire; reconquered Little Russia 
from Poland, and oanied his author- 
!tty to the extreme east of Siberia. Be 
was father of sixteen children, the 
most famous of them being Peter the 
Great and his sister Sophia. 

ALEXIS PETRO'VITSHo Eldest 
son of Peter the Great and Eudoxia 
Lopukhina, repudiated In 1698, was 
Item in Moscow, 1690, and died in 
1718. He opposed the innovations 
Introduced by his father, who on this 
aM3oount disinherited him by a ukase 
In 1718, and when he discovered that 
Alexis was paving the way to succeed 
to the crown be had his son tried 
and condemned to death. A few days 
afterwards Alexis died, after having 
reoeived twenty -five strokes with the 
knout, leaving a son, afterwards the 
Emperor Peter II. 


ALEXIUS COMNEl«US. Byxantine 
Emperor, was bom in 1048 and died 
In 1118. He was a nephew of Isaac 
the first emperor of the Ck>nmeni, and 
Attained the throne in 1081, at a time 
when the Empire was menaced from 
various sides, eepeoiaJly by the Turks 
and the Normans. From these dan- 
gers he managed to extricate himself 
by policy or warlike measures, and 
maintained bis position tiU the age 
of seventy, during a reign of thirty- 
seven years. His da^bter Anna 
wrote a life of him (Ttie AUxiad). 
which is one oontinuons eulogy, but 


all the Latin historians are very 
severe on hbn. 

ALTA. See Espabto. 

ALFALTA. Generally known in 
Britain as lucerne, a prolific forage 
p^nt largely grown in CTallfomia, etc. 
This plant is of the pea family and is 
sometimes grown for green fodder. 
It is also found growing wild in fields 
and hedgerows. It has clover-like 
leaves, hollow branching stems, and 
yellow or purple flowers. 

ALFARA'BI. An eminent Arabian 
scholar of the tenth century ; died at 
Damascus in 960 ; wrote an Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and compiled a 
kind of encyclopcedla. 

ALTENID. An alloy of nickel 
plated with silver, used for spoons, 
forks, candlesticks, tea services, etc. 

ALFIERI(Al-fe-ft'r6), Vittorio, Ooun t. 
Italian poet, was bom at A sU in 1 7 4 \ 
and died in 1803, Alter extensive 
European travels he began to write, 
and his first play, Cleopatra (1775)f 
being received with general applause, 
he determined to devote all his efforts 
to attaining a position among writers 
o# dramatic poetry* At Florence he 
became intimate with the Countess of 
Albany, wife of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, and on the death of the prince 
she lived with him as his mistress. 
This connection he believed to have 
served to stimulate and elevate his 
poetic powers. He died at Florence 
and was burled in the church of 
Santa Croce, between MaoohiaveUl 
and Michela^elt^ where a beautiful 
monument by C^nova covers bis 
remains. 

He wrote twenty -one tragedies and 
six comedies. His theatrical work 
has been rightly styled a creation of 
bis pride os much as of his genius ;; 
he endeavoured to turn the theatre 
into a platform and was constantly 
preaching from the stage. Anxious 
to use his characters as exponents of 
his theories, and to make them Udh, 
be often forgot to make them act. 
Alfleri hlmBoif admitted that he was 
writing with a view to “ teaching men 
how to become free, strong, generous, 
and passionate for real virtue.” but 
such an attitude is opposed to true 
art. His tragedlos are full of lofty 
and patriotic sentiments, but the 
language is stiff and without poetic 
grace, and the plots poor. Neverthe- 
less he is oonsfdered the first tragic 
writer of Italy, and has served as a 
model for his suooessors. Alfieri com- 
posed also an epic, lyrics, satinss, and 
poetical translations from the ancient 
olassios. He left an interesting auto* 
biomphy. The best edition of bis 
wotkB is that published at Pisa 
(1805-13) in 22 vols. 
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ALTON' so. Ste Alpbonso. ; 

AL'FORDp Henr^^ D.D. Dean ot 
{^nterbury. an English poet, scholar, 
siind misoeUaneons writer, was bom 
in London in 1810. After attending 
various bohools ho entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1827, gradn- 
ftited B.A. in 1832, was elected fellow 
In 1834. and next year became vicar 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire. In 
184 ® he woe appointed examiner in 
Qfa^glc and mor^ philosophy to the 
17n&verslty of London, and held the 
«ippolntment till 1857. 

He began the great work ot Ms life 
ea) ly, his edition of the Greek Testa - 1 
meat with commentary* which occu- 
pied him for twenty years, the first 
volumes being published in 1849, the 
fourth and last in 1861. In 1853 he 
w&E transferred to Quebec Chapel. 
London, and in 1857 was appointed 
Dean of Canterbury. He was the 
first editor of the Contemporarv 
Hetdew (1866-70). He died in 1871. 
Among other works he wrote Chapietrs 
ui't Hhe Poets of Ancieiii Greece, Set- 
wicws, PsaXms amd Hymns^ Homilies 
on the Acts of the A-postles, Letters 
from Abroad, Podiccu Works, Plea 
for the Queen* s En&lish* 

ALTRED (or m.TRED) THE 
^HEAT. King of England, was bom 
at Wantage, In Berkshire, a.d. 849, 
hie father being Ethelwulf, son of 
Egbert, King of the West Saxons. He 
succeeded his brother Ethelred in 872 

a time when the Danes, or North- 
men, had extended their conquests 
widely over the country, and they had 
completely overrun the kingdom of 
the West Saxons by 878. Abhed was 
obhged to flee in disguise. 

At length he gathered a small 
irorce, and having fortified himself 
on the Isle of Athelney, formed 
by the confluence of the ^vers 
Parret and Tone, amid the marshes 
of Bomorset, he was able to make 
frequent sallies against the enemy. 
It was during his abode here that 
he went, according to h3gend, dis- 
^Ised as a harper into the camp of 
King Guthrum (or Quthorm), and, 
having ascertained that the Danes 
felt themselves secure, hastened back 
to Ms troops, led them against the 
Buemy, and gained such a decided 
victory that fourteen days afterwards 
the Danes begged for peace. TMs 
battle took place in May, 878, near 
Edington, in Wiltshire. 

Ain^ allowed the Danes who 
mere already in the country to re- 
main, on condition that they gave 
ItiostSMges, took a solemn oath to ordt 
Wessex, and embraced Christianity. 
Their king, Guthrum, was baptized, 
alth thirty of his followers, and ever 
afterward remained faithful to Alfred. 


They received that portion of the 
east of England now occupied by 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge, as a place of residence. 

The few years of tranquillity (88<& 
93) which followed were employed by 
Alfred in rebuilding the towns that 
had suffered most during the war 
particularly London ; in training his 
people in arms and no less In agri 
culture ; In improving the navy s in 
systematieing the laws and inlemai 
administration ; and in literary 
labours and the advancement of 
learning. He caused many manu' 
scripts to be translated from Latin, 
and himself translated several works 
into Anglo-Saxom such as the Psalnu, 
ASsop*§ FableSf Boethius on the Con- 
solation of Philosophy, the History o! 
Orosius^ Bede*8 Ecclesiastical History. 
etc. H© also drew up several original 
works In Anglo-Saxon. These peace- 
ful labours were interrupted, abcut 
894, by an invasion of the Northmen, 
who, after a struggle of three years, 
were finally driven out. 

Alfred died in 901. He had 
ried, in 868, Alswith or Ealhswiih. 
the daughter of a Mercian noblemau. 
and left two sons ; Edward, who 
ceeded him, and Ethelwerd, who d?ed 
in 923. — Bibliography : Plummer. 
Life and Times of Alfred the Qrmt ; 
A. Bowker, Alfred the Great, Chap 
ters on his Life and Times ; B. A. 
Lees, Alfred the Great, 

ALFRETON. Urban distilot of 
Derbyohire. It !« 131 miles froro 
Derby and is reached by the L.M.S. 
Rly. The chief industry is coal 
mining, but there are hosiery fac- 
tOTieshere. Pop. (1931), 21,232. 

ALFRISTON. Village of Sussex. 
It is miles from Eastbourne. One 
of the most picturesque plaess in 
England, it possesses a large church 
called the Cathedral of the Downs, 
a clergy house owned by the National 
Trust, and the Star Inn dating from 
about 1500. 

ALG^E (arjS). A nat. ord. of 
cryptoganoic or thallogeuous plants 
found for the most part in the sea and 
fresh water, or on the surface of damp 
walls, rocks, the bark of trees, and in 
sindlar moist situations. They are 
either some shade ot bluish-green, 
green, brown, or red colour. The 
higher forms have stems bearing 
leaf-like expansions, and they are 
often attached to the rocks by roots, 
which, however, do not derive 
nutriment from the rooks. A stem, 
however, is most frequently absent. 

The plants are nourished through 
their whole surface by the medium In 
which they live. They vary in sise 
from the microscopic diatoms to forms 
whose stems resemble those of forest 
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trees, and whose fronds rival the 
leaves of the palm. They are entirely 
composed of cellular tissue, and many 
are edible and nutritious, as oaoraeeen 
or Irish-moss, dulse, etc.. Kelp, 
iodine, and bromine are products of 
various species. The Al^ are also 
valuable as manure. They are often 
divided into five orders : Diatomacees, 
Confervaceee, Fucacess, Ceramiace®, 
and Characese. 

ALOAR'DI, Alessandro. One of the 
chief Italian sculptors of the seven- 
teenth centuiy ; bom 1602. died 
1654. He lived and worked chiefly at 
Home ; executed the tomb of Leo 
XI. in St. Peter*8, a bronse statue of 
Innocent X., and a marble relief with 
life-size flgxures over the altar of St. 
Leo there. 

ALGARO'BAoBEAN. Set Cabob 
Tbbe. 

AL'GAROT. A violently purgative 
and emetic white powder, precipi- 
tated from chloride of antimony in 
water : it was used in medicine by 
the physician Victor Algarotus in the 
sixteenth century. 

ALGAROTTI, Franossoo, Oount. 
Bom in 1712, died in 1764, an Italian 
writer on science, the flne arts, etc. 
He lived for some years in France and 
for a long time in Germany, Frederick 
the Great of Pmssia having made him 
chamberlain and coimt. He wrote 
Neutonianismo per le donne ; Saagt 
wopra le beUe arti, bis principal work 
on art ; poems, letters, etc. Algar- 
otti’s works published at Venice in 
17 vols. (1791-4) and illustrated by 
Tesl and Novell! are a cfte/ d*oeuvre 
of typography. Frederick the Great 
erected at Pisa a monument to his 
memory. 

ALGARVE (al-gdr'vd). Meaning 
the land situated in the west. A 
maritime province of Portugal occu- 
pying the southern portion of the 
country, mountainous but with some 
fertile tracts. The title, Sling of 
Algarve, was held by the ELlngs of 
Portugal. Area, 1937 sq. miles : 
pop. 292,634. 

ALGAU (&l'gou). A ncune for the 
south-western portion of Bavaria and 
the adjacent parts of Wttrttembeig 
and Tyrol, intersected by the Algau 
Alps. The Algau breed of cattle is 
one of the best in Germany. 

ALGAZZALI (&l-g&s-&ad), Abu 
Homed Mohammed. An Arabian 
philosopher, Persian by birth ; bom 
1068, med 1111. A most proIMo 
author he was an opponent of the 
prevailing Aristotelian philosophy 
the day, and wrote agai:^ it the Be- 
ifrucfion of the PhUoaopherB, answered 


by Averroes in his DeatrucHon of the 
Destruction. 

AL'GEBRA (from the Arabic al, 
deflnite article, and iabhara, to make 
equal). A kind of generalised arith- 
metic in which numbers or quantities 
and operations, often also the results 
of operations, are represented by 
symbols. Thus the expressionaiA+ce 
-f-dl/* denotes that a number repre- 
sented by a; is to be multiplied by a 
number represented by j/, a number c 
multiplied hy a number z. a number d 
by a number y multiplied by itself 
(or squared), and the sum taken of 
these three products. So the equation 
(as it is csdled) x*— 7 a; +12=0 ex- 
presses the fact that if a certain 
number x is multiplied by itself, and 
this result made less by seven times 
the number and greater by twelve, 
the result is 0. In this case x must 
either be 3 or 4 to produce the given 
result; but such on equation (or 
formula) as (o+6)(a— 5) =a*— 6* is 
€dways true whatever values may be 
assigned to a and b. Algebra is an 
invaluable instrument in intricate 
calculations of all kinds, and enables 
operations to be performed and 
results obtained that by arithmetic 
would be impossible, and its scope is 
still being extended. 

The beginnings of alrobraio method 
are to be found* in Diophantus, a 
Greek of the fourth century of our 
era, but it was the Arabians that 
introduced algebra to Europe, and 
from them it received its name. The 
first Arabian treatise on algebra was 
published in the reign of the great 
Caliph A1 Mamun ^13-33) by Mo- 
hammed Ben Musa. Italian mer- 
chants were the first algebridsts in 
Europe, and in 1202 Leonardo Fibo- 
nacci of Pisa, who had travelled and 
Studied in the East, published a work 
treating of algebra as then understood 
in the Arabian school. From this 
time to the discovery of printing 
considerable attention was ^ven to 
algebra, and the work of Ben Musa 
and another Arabian treatise, called 
the Rule of Algebra, were translated 
into Italian. 

The first printed work treating on 
algebra (also on arithmetio, etc.), 
appe€u*ed'at Venice in 1494, the author 
being a monk called Luca Pacioll da 
Bergo, a Minorite friar. Rapid pro- 
gress now began to be made, and 
among the names of those to whom 
advances are to be attributed are 
Tartaglia and Geronimo Cardano. 
About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Germany Stifel intro- 
duced the signs +, — , y, and Robert 
Becorde the sign — . The last-named 
wrote the first English work on 
algebra in 1657. Francois Vieta. a 
French mathematician (1640-16(13), 
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first adopted the method which has 
led to so neat an extension ot modem 
aJirebra, by heinff the first who used 
general symbols for known quantities 
as well as for unknown. It was he 
also who first made the application 
of algebra to geometry. Albert 
Girard, a Flemish mathematician in 
the seventeenth century, extended 
the theory of equations by the intro- 
duction of imaginary quantities. The 
Engllshnmn Harriot, early in the 
seventeenth century, discovered nega- 
tive roots, and established the equa^ty 
between the number of roots and the 
units in the d^p^e of the equation. 
He fiJso invented the signs < >, and 
Oiwhtred that of x . 

Descartes, though not the first to 
apply algebra to geometry, has, by 
the extent and Importance of his 
applications, commonly acquired the 
credit of being so. The same dis- 
coveries have also been attributed to 
him as to Harriot, and their respec- 
tive claims have caused much contro- 
versy. He obtained by means of 
algebra the definition and description 
of curves. Since his time algebra has 
been applied so widely in geometry 
and hi^er mathematics that we need 
only mention the names of Fermat, 
Wallis, Newton, Leibnits, De Mdlvre, 
MacLaurin, Taylor Euler, D’Alem- 
bert, La^ange, Laplace, Fourier, 
Poisson, Gauss, Homer, De Morgan, 
Sylvester, Cayley. Boole, Jevons, 
and others have applied the algebraic 
method not only to formw logic 
but to political economy. — Biblio- 
graphy; Clirystal, Algebra (2 
Hobson, Trigonometry I Hardy, Pure 
Mathematics; Whittaker and Watson, 
Modem Analysis, 

ALGECIRAS (^l-^e-thd’rds) (per- 
haps Portus Albus of the Romans). 
A seaport of Spain, on the west side 
of the Bay of Gibraltar, a well-built 
town carrying on a brisk coasting 
trade. Itwetsthefirstconquest of the 
Arabs in Spain (711), and was held 
by them till 1344, when it was taken 
by Alphonso XI. of Castile after a 
long siege. Near it, in 1801, Admiral 
Sir James Saumares defeated a 
Franco-Spanlsh fleet. Differences 
between France and Germany regard- 
ing Morocco led to a conference of 
European Powers here from 16th 
Jan.-7th April, 1906. Pop. 20,600. 

ALGERIA. A French dependency 
stretching for 650 miles along the 
north co€hst of Africa, and having an 
area of 847,652 sq. miles. It la 
divided into three northern depart- 
ments, Algiers, Oran, and Constan- 
tine, and into four southern terri- 
tories. 

Physical features. The coast-line is 
about 660 miles in length, and 


though the indentations are numer- 
ous, the harbours are much exposed 
to the north wind. The ooimtry Is 
traversed by the Atlas Mountains, 
two chains of which — the Great 
Atlas, bordering on the Sahara, and 
the Little, or Maritime AUas, be- 
tween it and the sea — nm parallel to 
the coast, the former attaining a 
height of 15,000 feet. The intervals 
are filled with lower ranges, and nu- 
merous transverse ranges connect the 
principal ones and run from them to 
the coast, forming elevated tablelands 
and enclosed valleys. The rivers are 
numerous, but many of them are mere 
torrents rising in the mountains near 
the coast. The SheUf is much the 
largest. Some of the rivers are largely 
used for irrigation, and artesian wells 
have been sunk in some places for the 
S8une purpose. 

There are, both on the coast and 
in the interior, extensive salt lakes or 
marshes (Shom)t which dry up to a 
great extent in summer. The country 
bordering on the coast, called the 
TeU» is generally hilly, with fertile 
valleys ; in some places a flat and 
fertile plain extends between the hills 
and the sea. In the east there are 
ShoUs that sink below the sea-leveL 
and into these it has been proposed 
to introduce the waters of the Medi- 
terranean. The climate varies con- 
siderably, according to elevation and 
local peculiarities. There are three 
seasons ; winter from November to 
February, spring from March to June, 
and summer from July to October. 
The summer is very hot and dry. In 
many parts of the coast the tempera- 
ture is moderate and the climate so 
healthy that Al^ria is now a winter 
resort for Invalids. 

Produoto, etc. The chief products of 
cultivation are wheat, barley, and 
oats, tob£M30o, cotton, wine, silk, and 
dates. Early vegetables, especially 

f otatoes and peas, are exported to 
ranee and Englemd. A fibre called 
alfa, a variety of esparto, which grows 
wild on the high plateaux, is eiported 
in large quantities. Oork is also ex- 
ported. There are valuable forests, in 
which grow various sorts of pines and 
oaks, ash, cedar, myrtl^ pistachio- 
nut, mastic, carob. etc. The Austral- 
ian Eucalyptus akmilus ( a gum tree) 
has been successfully introduced. 
Agriculture often suffers much from 
the ravages of locusts. Among wild 
ftTitmaia are the lion, panther, hyena, 
and Jackal ; the domestic quadrupeds 
include the horse, the mule, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs (Introduced by the 
French). A^ria possesses valuable 
minerals, inoluding iron, copper, lead, 
su^hur, zinc, anthnony, marble 

S ynlte and red), phosphate, and 
thographio stone. 
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Trade. The trade ot Algeria has town of AJgiers was founded abont 
neatly increased under French rule» 936 by Ynssef Ibn Zeirip and the 
France^ Spain, and England being the country was snbsemiently ruled by 
countries with which it is principally his successors and the dynasties of 
carried on, and three-fourths of the the Almoravldes and Almohades. 
whole being with France. The ex- After the overthrow of the latter, 
i;»oits {besides those mentioned above) about 1269, it broke up into a 
«.re olive-oil, raw hides, wood, wool, number of small independent terri* 
tobacco, oranges, etc. : the imports tories. 

manufactured goods, wines, spirits. The Moors and Jews, who were 
coffee, etc. The manufacturing In- driven out of Spain bv Ferdinand 
dustries are unimportant, and include and Isabella at the end of the fifteenth 
moroooo leather, caipote, muslins, and century, settled in large numbers in 
eOks. French money, weights, and Algeria, and revenged themselves on 
measures are generally used. The their perseoutors by the practice of 
chief towns are Algiers, Oran, Oon- piracy. On this account various 
stantine. Bona., and Tlemsen. There expeditions were made by Spain 
«.7e about 2800 miles of railways agadnst Algeria, and by 1510 the 
opened ; there Is also a considerable greater part of the country was made 
network of telegraph lines. tributair. A few years later the 

V P<sop)a. The two principal native Algerians invited to their assistance 
moe& inhabiting Algeria are Arabs the Turkish pirate Horush (or HarajS) 
and Berbers. Ih© former aie mostly Borbarossa^ wbo made himself Sultan 
nomads, dwelling In tents and wan- of AMers m 1516, but was not long 
dering from place to place, though a In being taken by th© Spaniards and 
large number of them are settled in beheaded. His brother and successor 
th© TeM, where they canw on agricul- put Algiers under the protection of 
tuz\fr and have formed numerous Turkey (about 1520) and oiganised 
villages, ^h© Berbers, here called the system of piracy which was long 
Kab^ics, are the original inhabitants the terror of European commerce, 
off the territory and still form a oon^ and was never wholly suppressed till 
fiiderable part of the population, the French occupation. Henceforth 
They speak the Berber lan^age, but the country belonged to the Turkish 
use Arabic chaimcters in wntingo The Empire, though from 1710 the oon- 
Jews form & small but infiuential part nection was little more tlbij*rA nominal, 
of the population. Various other The depredations of th© Algerian 
races also exist. Except th© Jews, all pirates were a continual source of 
<th.e native races are Mohammedans, irritation to the Christian Powers, 
There are now a considerable number who sent a long series of expeditions 
of French and other colonists, pro- against them. For instance,, in 1816 
vision being made for granting them a States fleet defeated an 

oonceeslone of land on certain condi- Algeruan one and forced the Dey to 
tions. There are over 260,000 colon- agree to a peace in which he recog- 
Ssts of French orl^ in Algeria, and nised the Americem fiag as inviolable, 
over 200,000 coloxusts natives of other In 1816 Lord Exmouth with an 
European countries (ohiefiy Spaniards English fleet bombarded Algiers, and 
md Italians). Al^rla is governed by exacted a treaty by which all the 
a governor-general, who is assisted by Christian slaves were at once released, 
a council appointed by the French and the Dey undertook for the future 
aovermnent. The settled portion of to treat all his prisonera of war as the 
the country, in the three departments European law of nations demanded. 
Df Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, is But the piratical pi’acticea of the 
timt^ much as if it were a part of Algerians were soon renewed. 
France, and eooh department sends At last the French determined on 
Iwo deputies and one senator to the more vigoroiiiB measures, and in 1830 
French chambers. The rest of the sent a force of over 40,000 men 
terdtory is under military rule. The against the oounizy. Alters was 
colony costs France a considerable speedily occupied, me Dey retired, 
lum every year. The total population and the country was without a 
is 6,663,461, of whom 640,306 live in government, but resistance was or- 
8outhem Algeria. ganlsed by Abd-el-liSIader, an Arab 

History. The oountiT now called chief whom the emergency had raised 
Algeria was known to the Homans as up. He began Ids warlike career of 
Numidla. It flourished greatly under fifteen years by an attack on Oran in 
their rule, and early received the 1832, and after an obstinate struggle 
Christian reUplon. It was conauered the French, in Feb., 1 834, consentcMl 
by the Vandsde in a.d. 430-1, and to a peace, acknowledging him as 
iFccovered by Belisarius for the ruling over all the Arab tribes west 
ByEantine Empire in 633-i. About of the Sbelif by the title of Emir of 
the middle of the seventh centuix it iMaskara. War was soon again re- 
was overrun by the Saracens. The newed with varying fortune, and in 
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1837, in order to have their handa owing to the Franoo-Prusslan waiPp a 
free in attacking Constantine, the great efCort was made to throw off 
French made peace with Abd-el- &e French yoke, the colony being 
Kader, leaving to him the whole of nearly denuded of French soldiers. 
Western Algeria except some coast It was, however, completely sap- 
towns. Constantine was now taken, pressed, and in order to remove what 
and the subjugation of the province was believed to be one principal cause 
of Constantine followed. of the frequent insurrections, a civil 

Meanwhile Abd-el-Kader was pre- government was established instead 
paring for another conflict, and in of the military government in the 
Nov., 1838, he suddenly broke into northern parts of the colony. The 
French territory with a strong force, southern parts, inhabited by nomadic 
and for a time the supremacy of the tribes, are still subject to military 
French was endangered. Matters rule. 

took a more favourable turn for them When the French took in hand the 
when General Bugeaud was appointed occupation of Tunis, a rising took 
governor-general in Feb., 1841. In place (in 1881) in the west of Algeria 
the autumn of 1841 Saida, the last under a chieftain who was able to 
fortress of Abd-el-Kader, fell into his inflict some loss and damage on the 
hands, after which the only region French forces and colonists, but with 
ehat held out against the French was no permanent result. Bmce then 
that bordering on Morocco. Early in quietness has gene^y prevailed in 
the following year this also was con- tne colony, where the French, how 
quered, and Abd-el-Kader found ever, continue to maintain a con^ 
himself compelled to seek refuge in slderable military force. Owing to 
the a^oining empire. From Moroooo this and other expenditure Al^ria 
Abd-<ri-Kader twice made a descent has always formed a burden on the 
upon Algeria, on the seoond occasion resources of France. The great aid 
defeating the Frenoh in two battles ; rendered by Algeria to France during 
and in 1844 he even sucoeeded in the European war led the Frenoh 
raising an army in Moroooo to with- Government to introduce new laws, 
stand the Frenoh. Bugeaud, how- The law of 4th Feb., 1919, gives 
ever, crossed the frontier, and in- Frenoh oitisenship to all Algerian 
fliot^ a severe defeat on this army, natives under certain oonditionB. — 
whUe a French fleet bombarded the Bibuoobaphy : M. D. Stott, Thf. 
towns on the coast. The Emperor of Etai Algeria ; Sir R. Lambert Plav 
Morocco was at length compelled to fair. Handbook for TraveUera m 
agree to a treaty, in which he not Algeria (Murray’s Handbooks). 
onlypromteedtorefuiwAbd-cl-KadOT AUJESI-RAS. See Amiboirab. 
his assistance, but even engaged to 
lend his aesistanoe against him. 

Reduced to extremities, Abd-el- 
Kader surrendered on 27 tb Beo., 

1847, and was at first taken to France 
a prisoner, but was afterwards re- 
leased on his promise not to return 
to Algeria. The countiy was yet far 
from subdued. The Kabyles, and the 
Arabs in the south, made protracted 
reeistanccL and rose again and again 
against the yoke whioh It was at- 
tempted to impose upon them. The ALGIERS (al'jdn ; Fr., Alaer), 
numerous risings that suooessively A city and seaport on the Medlter- 
took place thus rendered Algeria a raneau, capital of the French colony 
echoof for Frenoh generals, such as of Algeria, is situated on the west side 
P^lissler, Oanrobert, St. Amaud, and of the Bay of Algiers, partly on the 
MacMahon. slope of a hiU facing the sea. The 

In 1864 MacMahon sucoeeded old town, which is the higher, is 
P61iBsier as governor-general, and hcjd oriental in appearance, with narrow, 
as his first work to put down cn crooked streets, and houses that are 
Insurrection. About this time the strong, prison-Uke edifices. Itsorown- 
Emperor Napoleon III., who had ing point is the Easbah, or ancient 
visits the colony, introduced oon- fortress of the Beys, about 600 feet 
slderable modifications into the above the sea, now serving as bar- 
government, recognising that the racks. 

native races had grievances to com- BulldlnM, ete. The modem French 
plain of, and that the Frenoh rulers town, which occupies the lower slope 
f^ere in various ways astray In the and imreadB along the shore, is hand- 
methods of government adopted, someiy built, with broad streets and 
Fresh disturbances broke out in the elegant squares. It contains the 
south neai^ every year tin 1871 when, Government bundlngs, the central 


ALGHEROp or ALGHERI (ai-gft'rb, 
kl-gft'r6). A fortified town ana seaport 
on the north-west coast of the island 
of Sardinia, 16 mfles south-west of 
Sassari ; the seat of a bishop, with a 
handsome cathedral. One of the 
remarkable edifices of Alghero is tiie 
Casa Arbla, where Charies V. was 
lodged. The necropolis of Anghelu 
Euju, situated in the vicinity, was 
excavated in 1904. Pop. 12,600. 
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militATT and cMl establishments, the 
leeldenoe of the eoyemor-greneral and 
the officials of the ^neral and pro- 
Tincial Government, the superior 
oourts of instioe, the archbishop's 
paiaoe and the cathedral, veorious 
Other churches, including an English 
church and liorary, the great com- 
mercial establishments, etc. A fine 
boulevard built on a series of arches, 
and bordered on one side bv hand- 
some buildings, runs along the sea- 
front of the town overlooking the bay. 
harbour, and shipping. Forty feet 
below are the quay and railway- 
station, reached by inclined roads 
leading from the centre of the boule- 
vard. The harbour is good and 
capacious, enclosed by piers or Jetties, 
and otherwise improved at great 
expense, and it and the city are 
defended by a strong series of forti- 
fications. 

Algiers is well provided with edu- 
cational Institutions, including high 
schools or colleges for law, medicine, 
literature, mathematics and natural 
science ; besides normal schools, an 
observatory, public library, etc. 
Algiers is in every way far the most 
Important place in Algeria. 

Trade. There is a large shipping 
trade carried on, ©specially with 
Marseilles, Cette, and some of the 

M h ports. Trade routes from 
lerior and also railways centre 
in Algiers, and the exports hiolude 
grain, wine, cattle, wool, ore, tobacco, 
fruit, olive-oil, etc. Algiers is now an 
Important coaling station. The city 
possesses widely -extended suburbs. 

CUmats. The climate, though vari- 
able. maJ^ it a very desirable winter 
residence for tavalids and other, from 
^Ider regions. Though warm, it is 
braoing. There is a considerable 
r ainf all (average 29 inches), but the 
dry air and cutoorbent soil prevent 
it from being disagreeable. The 
winter months resemble a bright, 
sunny English autumn, while the 
heat of summer is not so intense as 
that of Egypt. The sirocco or desert 
wind is troublesome, however, during 
summer, but in the winter it is 
merely a pleasant, warm, dry breeie. 
HaUstorms are not infrequent, but 
frost and snow in Algiers are so rare 
as to be almost unknown. Pop. 
(1931) 267,122. 

ALGIN. A viscous, gummy sub- 
stance obtained from certain sea- 
weeds, more espeoially those of the 
g^ns Laminaria. It resembles gela- 
tiDe and dissolves in water. It can 
be utilised for all purposes where 
stazoh or gum is now required ; may 
be used in cookery for soups and 
Jellies ; and In an insoluble form it 
can be cut, turned, and polished, like 
horn or viilcanite. 


ALGO'ABAY. A bay on the south 
coast of the Cape Provinoe, 426 miles 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
only place of shelter on this coast for 
vessels durii^ the prevailing north- 
west gales. It was the first landing- 
place of British immigrants in 1820. 
The usual anchorage is off Port 
Elisabeth, on its west coast, a place 
of large and increasing trade, but 
open on the east and south-east. 

A1XK>L% Arabic name of a star 
in the constellation Perseus (head of 
Medusa), remarkable as a variable 
star, changing in brightness from the 
second to Ihe fifth magnitude. 

ALOO'MA. A district of Canada, 
on the north of Lake Superior, form- 
ing part of the north-west portion of 
Ontario, rich In silver, copper, iron, 
etc. It is about 70,000 sq. miles in 
area. 

ALGON'QUINS, or ALGONKINS. 
A family of North American Indians, 
formerly spread over a great extent 
of territory, and still forming a large 
proportion of the Indians of Canada. 
They consisted of four groups, namely 
— (1) the ©astern group, comprising 
the Massachusetts, Karragansets, 
Mohicans, Delawares, and other 
tribes ; (2) the north-eastern group, 
oonsistiog of the Abenakls, etc. i 
(3) the western group, made up of 
the Shawnees, Mlamis. Illinois, etc. , 
and (4) the north-western group, in- 
cluding the Ohippewas or OJibbewaa 
the largest of all the tribes. The 
word Algonkln means “at the fish- 
spearing place." 

ALGORISM, or ALOORITHMUS. 
In arithmetic, a word derived from 
the name of A^oritml, or AJ-Khowa- 
rismi, from whose works European 
scholars received much of their early 
information oonceraing Hindu numer- 
als. The word is now used to desig- 
nate any particular arrangement of 
numerical work. 

ALGRAPHY, See Lithography. 

ALGUACIL, or ALGUAZIL (A)- 
^A-thAl'). In Spain, an officer whose 
business it is to execute the decrees 
of a Judm ; a sort of constable. 
ancient times the Alguacil was the 
great provost of the palace. 

ALGUM. See Almug. 

ALHA'GL See Camel'S-thobn. 

ALHAMA (A-ia'mA ; that is, “ the 
bath ”). A town of Southern Spain, 
provinoe of Granada, on the Marchan, 
24 miles south-west of Oranadi^ cele- 
brated for its warm medicinal (sul- 
phur) baths and drinking waters. It 
formed a Moorish fortress, the re- 
covery of which in 1482 by the 
Spaniards led to the entire conquest 
of Granada. It was occupied by the 
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French from Feb., 1810-Aug., 1812, 
and thrown into mins by an earth- 
quake In Deo., 1884. Pop. 8000, — 
There Is also an Alhama in the pro- 
vince of Murcia, with a warm mineral 
spring. Pop. 6000. 

ALHAM3RA (Ar. al and hamrctht 
** the ** and red **). A famous group 
of buildings in Spain, forming the 
citadel of Granada when that city 
was one of the principal seats of the 
empire of the Moors in Spain, situated 
on a height, surrounded by a wall 
hanked by many towers, and having 
a circuit of 2i miles Within the 
circuit of the walls are two churches, 
a number of mean houses, and some 
strolling gardens, besides the palace 
of Charles V. and the celebrated 
Moorish palace which is often dis- 
tmctively spoken of as the Alhambra. 
This building, to which the celebrity 
of the site is entirely due, was the 
royal palace of the Kings of Granada. 
The neater part of the present build- 
ing belongs to the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the course of centuries, both 
through neglect and acts of vandal- 
ism, the beauty of the Alhambra has 
suffered considerably. The work of 
restoration was, however, undertaken 
in 1824 by the architect Jo66 Con- 
treras, and contmued hy his son 
Rafael from 1847-90. It consists 
mainly of buildings surrounding two 
oblong courts, the one, called the 
Court of the Fishpond (or of the 


Myrtles), 138 by 74 feet, lying north 
and south ; the other, called the 
(jourt of the Lions, from a fountain 
ornamented with twelve lions in 
marble, 115 by 66 feet, lying east and 
west, described as being, with the 
apartments that surround It, ‘‘the 
gem of Arabian art in Spain, Its 
most beautiful and most perfect 
example.*’ Its design is elaborate, 
exhibiting a profusion of exquisite 
detail gorgeous in colouring, but 
the smallness of its sire deprives 
it of the element of majesty. The 
peristyle or portico on each side 
Is supported by 128 pillars of white 
marble, 11 feet high, sometimes 
placed singly and sometimes in 
OToups. Two pavilions project into 
the court at each end, the domed root 
of one having been restored. Some of 
the finest chambers of the Alhambra 
open into this court, and near the 
entrance a museum of Moorish re- 
mains has been formed. On the 
opposite side of the Court of the 
Lions is the Hall of the Abencerrages. 

The prevalence of stucco or plaster 
ornamentation is one of the features 
of the Alhambra, which becomes 
especially remarkable in the beautiful 
honeycomb stalactite vaulting.** 
Arabesques and geometrical designs 
with interwoven jhiscriptlons are pre- 
sent in the richest profusion. QC. 
Owen Jones’s workp The Alhambra 
\ (2 vols., London, 1842-6). 

ALHAURIN C&l-ou-ren’). A town 
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of Southern Spain, proTlnoe of 
Malaga, with sulpnnreouB baths. 
Pop. 7000. 

ALI Cousin and son-in-law 

of Mahomet, the first of his oonverts. 
and the bravest and most faithful 
of his adherents, bom a.d. 602. He 
married Fatima, the daughter of the 
but after the death of 


hornet (632) his olaims to the 

caliphate were set aside In favour 
successively of Abu-Bekr, Omar, and 
Othman. On the asseissination of 
Othman In a.d. 656, he became caliph, 
and after a series of struggles vdth 
his opponents, including Ayesha, 
widow of Mahomet, flnallv lost his 
life assassination at Kufa in 601. 

A Mahommodan schism arose after 
his death, and has produced two sects. 
One secto called the Shiites, put All 
on a level with Mahomet, and do not 
acknowledge the three caliphs who 
preceded All. They are regarded as 
heretics the other sect, called 
Sunnites. The Turks hold his memory 
in abhorrenoe. whilst the Persians 
caU him the Lion of Qod, and vener- 
ate him as second only to the prophet. 
The Maximi and Hymm of An are 
yet extant. See Oauph. 

ALI. Pasha of Yanin% generally 
called Ali Paehc^ a bold and able 
but ferocious and unscmpulous Al- 
banian, bom in 1741, son of an 
Albanian chief, who was deprived of 
his territories by rapacious neigh- 
bours. All by nis enterprise and 
Buooess, and by his entire want of 
scruple, got possession of more than 
his father had lost, and made himself 
master of a large part of Albania, 
including YanIniL which the Porte 
sanctioned his holding, with the title 
of pasha. Among the travellers who 
vlMted his court at Yanina was 
Byron, who has left a record of his 
impressions in OhOde HoroU’s Pii- 
grmaae. 

Ali Pasha was an apostle of Euro- 
pean culture in the East and the first 
lo feel the necessity for energetic 
reforms in the old Moslem inratu- 
tions. He displayed exceUent quali- 
ties, putting an end to brigandage 
and anarchy, making roads, and 
encouraging commerce. He still 
farther extended his sway by sub- 
duing the brave Suliotes of Epirus, 
whom he conquered in 1803, after a 
three years* war. Aiming at Inde- 
pendent sovereign^, he intrigued 
alternately with STngland, France, 
and Russia, and became almost inde- 
pendent of the Porte, which at length 
detennlned, in 1820, to pronounce 
his deposition. Ali resisted several 
pashas who were sent to carry out 
this decision, only surrendering at 
last in 1822, on receiving assurances 


that his life and property would be 
granted him. Faith was not kept 
with him, however ; he was killed, 
and his head was cut ofC and con- 
veyed to CJonstantinople, while hie 
tr^ures were seised by the Porte. 

AL'IAS (Lat., “at another time ”). 
A word often need in Judioial pro- 
ceedings in connection with the 
different names that persons have 
assumed, most likely for pradentiaJ 
reasons, at different times, and in 
order to conoeal identity, as Joseph 
Smith olios Thomas Jones. 

ALIBERT (d-16-bar). Jean Louii, 
Baron. A distinguished French phy- 
sician, bom 1766, died 1837. He was 
a professor in Pa^, and chief physi- 
cian at the Hospital St. Louis. He 
wrote many valuable works on 
medical subjects, such as Deicriplio^ 
dts maladies de la peau, 

ALI BEY. A ruler of Egypt, bom 
in the Caucasus in 1728, was taken to 
Cairo and sold as a slave, but having 
entered the force of the Mamelukes, 
and attained the first dignity among 
them, he succeeded in making him- 
self virtual governor of Egyi^ He 
then refused the customary tribute 
to the Porte, and coined money in 
his own name. In 1769 he took ad- 
vantage of a war, in which the Porte 
was then engage with Russia, to 
endeavour to add Syria and Palestine 
to his Egyptian dominion, and in this 
he had almost* succeeded when the 
defection of his own adopted son, 
Mohammed Bey, drove him from 
Egypt. Joining his ally. Sheikh 
Daher in Syria, be still pursued his 
plans of conquest with remarkable 
success, till in 1773 be was Induced 
to make the attempt to recover 
Egypt with insufficient means. In a 
battle near Cairo faJs army was com- 
pletely defeated and he himself taken 
prisoner, dying a few days afterwards 
either of his wounds or by poison. 

AL'IBI (Lat., “ elsewhere “). A 
defence in criminal procedure, by 
which the accused endeavours to 
prove that when the alleged crime 
was committed he waa present In a 
different place. 

ALICANTE (&-16-k&n*t&). A forti- 
fied town and Mediterranean seaport 
in Spain, capital of the province of 
the same name, picturesquely situ- 
ated partly on the slope of a hill, 
partly on the plain at the foot, about 
80 miles south by west of Valencia. 
The lower town has wide and well- 
built streets ; the upper town is old 
and Irregularly built. The principal 
manufactures are cotton, linen, and 
cigars; the chief export is wine, 
which largely goes to England. 

Alicante is an ancient town. In 
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718 it was taken by the Moors, from 
whom it was wrested about 1240. In 
modem times it has been seyeral 
times besiegred and bombarded, as by 
the French in 1700c amd in 1812, and 
by the federalists of Cartagrena in j 
1873. Pop. TSpOTl. — The province is 
very fruitful and well cultivated, 
producing wine, silk, fruits, etc. The j 
wine is of a dark colour (hence called 
vine iiniog deep-coloured wine), and 
is heavy and sweet. Area, 2186 sq. 
mileP. Pop. 610,379. 

ALIOATA, or LICATA (&-lS-kft't4, 
<<^-ka't&). The most important com- 
mercial tovm on the S. coast of Sicily, 
at the mouth of the Salso, 24 miles 
£3.SoE, of Glrgentip with a consider- 
able trade in sulphur, snraim wine, oil, 
nuts, almonds, and soda. It occupies 
the site of the town which the Tyrant 
Phlntias of Acragas erected and 
named after himself^ when Qola was 
destroyed in 280o Pop. 26,500. 

ALIOE MAUD MARY, PrinesM. 

Second daughter of Queen Victoria, 
Duchess of Saxony, and Qrand- 
duchesa of Hesse-Darmstadt, bom 
1843, died 1878. In 1862 she married 
Frederick William Louis of Hesse, 
nephew of the grand-duke, whom he 
succeeded in 1877. She ^owed ex- 
emplary devotion to her father. Prince 
Albeit, during his fatal illness and 
to the ranee of Wales during his 
attack of fever in 1871. During the 
i'Vanco-Prusslan war she omnteed 
horaitals for the reUef of the sick 
and wounded. She died from 
diphtheria caught while nursing her 
husband and children. A selection 
of her letters to her mother was pub- 
lished in 1883 by Dr. CJarl Sed. 

ALIOE SPRINGS, Town of Austral- 
asia, the capital of the territory of 
Central Australasia. It is 994 miles 
from Adelaide and 1106 from Port 
Darwin. 

ALIEN. In relation to any country, 
a person bom out of tbe Jurisdiction 
of the country, and not having ac- 

a uired tbe full rights of a cltisen of 
The position of aliens depends 
upon the laws of the respective 
countries, but generally speaking, 
aliens owe a local allegiance, and are 
bound equally with natives to obey 
all general rules as for the preserva- 
tion of order, which do not relate 
specially to citizens. Aliens have 
own often treated with great harsh- 
ness by the laws of some States. 
Thus in France there long existed 
what was known as the droU d*€tu~ 
baine. a law wMioh claimed for the 
benefit of the State the effects of 
deceased foreigners leaving no heirs 
who were natives. ^ . 

Aliens have been repeatedly the 


objects of legislation in Britain, and 
the tendency at the present day is to 
oommunloate some of the rights of 
cittienship to aliens and to widen 
the definition of snhjeots. According 
to the Act of 1870, now replaced by 
the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1914, s. 17, real and per- 
sonal property of every description 
mav be acquired, held, and dii^osed 
of by an olien. in the same manner 
in aU respects as by a natural-bora 
British subject. No other right or 
prlvile^ (such as the right to hold 
any office or any municmal, parlia- 
mentorv, or other fraDohise) is by 
this Act conferred on an alien except 
such as ore expressly given in respect 
of property. PreviouBly aliens could 
hold only personal property; they 
wer© incompetent to hold landed 
property, except under certain con- 
ditions of r^dence or business 


oocupemoy for a term of years not 
exoe^ng twenty one. The children 
of aliens Dom in Britcdn are natural- 
bom subjects. 

Naturalization. Formerly the only 
mode of naturalization was by Act of 
Parliament ; but by the Acts of 1914 
and 1922 an alien who has resided in 
the United Kingdom for not lees than 
one year immediately preceding his 
application, and has previonsly re- 
sided in any part of His Majesty's 
dominions for four years during the 

or who has been in the serv^ of t^ 
Oown for not less than five years, and 
intends to reside in the kingdom, or 
to serve the British Crown, may apply 
to the Secretory of State for n oerti- 
fioate of naturalization, and on giving 
evidence of partioulars may obtain it. 
being thereby entitled to almost «dl 
the political and other rights of a 
natural-bom British subject. It used 
to be a prinoiple in English lav^ that 
a notnral-bom subject oould not 
divest himself of his alleglanoe by 
becoming naturalized in a foreign 
State (nemo potest exaere pedriaml ; 
but now a British subject who has 
voluntarily become naturalized in a 
foreign State thereby ceases to be a 
British subject. Any British subject 
who has so become an alien may apply 
for a oertifloate of readmisslon to 


British nationality on the same terms 
as those provided for aliens in 
general. 

By the Allen Order, 1920, an alien 
must obtain permlraon from an 
Immigration Officer before he Is 
allowed to land in the United King- 
dom. In the United States the non- 
tion of aliens as regards acquimtion 
and holding of real property diifoiz 
somewhat In the different States, 
though in recent times the disa- 
bility of aliens have been removed 
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in most of them. Personcd property 
they can taJke, hold, and dispose of 
like native cltixens. Individnal 
States have no jurisdiction on the 
subject of naturalisation, though they 
may pass laws admlttinfir aliens to 
any privilege short of citixenshijp. A 
naturalised citisen is not eligible for 
election as president or vice-president 
of the United States, and cannot 
serve as senator untU after nine 
years* citisenship, nor as a member 
of the House of Representatives 
until after seven years* citiienshlp. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. In various 
countries certain classes of aliens 
have loM been prohibited from gain- 
ing admiseion. in the United States, 
for instance, admission is refused to 
such persons as idiots, epileptics, 
persons sulEering from loathsome or 
dangerous contagious diseases, pau- 
pers, criminals (except political 
orhxdnals), illiterate persons, etc. 
Chinese labourers as a whole are 
excluded, and even any persons 
coming to America under a definite 
agreement to engage in any kind of 
labour or service. Similar laws are 
in force in Australia, where there is a 
test that a person proposing to settle 
in the country must be able to write 
fifty words of a Emropean language. 
Towards the end of iMt century the 
great influx of foreigners into Britain, 
and into London in particular, drew 
public attention to the matter. A 
select committee appointed in 1888 
reported in favour of the exclusion 
of destitute aliens, in 1894 a bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, 
while in 1898 a bill to regulate the 
Immigration of aliens was passed in 
the Lords, but made no further pro- 
gress. In 1902 a royal commission 
was appointed, and drew up a report, 
published in 1903, containing valu- 
able information and various recom- 
mendations. Among these were the 
establishment of an immigration 
department, and the granting of 
powers to deport criminals, prosti- 
tutes, and other undesirable aliens, 
and to prevent the landing of persons 
mentally unfit or suffering from in- 
feotiouB or loathsome diseases. 

In 1904 an Aliens Immkrration Bill 
was introduced and read a second 
time in the House of Commons. It 
was based on the recommendations 
of the commission, and in its favour 
it was argued that a large amount of 
British If^ur had been displaced by 
aliens, In London especially, that the 
prevalence of crime among cdlens was 
out of proportion to th^ numbers, 
that many of them were paupers, 
criminals convicted in their own 
country, or other undesirables. In 
1906 another bill on the subject 
was Introduced by the Government, 


which succeeded In passing it, so that 
the matter can now be desklt with, 
and undesirable aliens kept out. 
Since the European War (1914-18) 
and the new passport regulations, it 
is easy to ascertain the number of 
aliens that enter the country and 
settle. 

At the census of 1901 the whole 
alien population was set down at 
286,925, as against 219,623 in 1891, 
but there has been a very lai^ 
influx from 1901 to 1914, by far the 
lar^t number consisting of Russian 
and Polish Jews. The restrictions 
imposed imon aliens during the 
European War are still in force, so 
far as they prohibit landing by any 
alien, except at specified ports by 
leave of an immigration officer, and, 
in case of former enemy aliens, by 
fecial permission of the Home 
Sroretary. Cf. J. M. Landa, The Alien 
Problem. 

ALIENISM. A medical term de* 
noting the study and treatment of 
mental diseases. Alienation is a 
^neral term for the various forms of 
Insanity and mental derangement. 
The physician who specialises in this 
treatment is called an alienist. 

ALIGANJ (a-18-ganj*). A town of 
Ben^, 54 miles from Dinapur, noted 
for its pottery. It has a ti^e in 
grain, indigo-seed, and cotton, and 
contiuns two mosques, and a large 
mud fort. Pop. 7436. 

ALIGARH (a-15-gar*). A fort and 
town in India, in the United Pro- 
vinces, on the East Indian railway, 
84 miles south-east of Delhi. The 
town, properly called Koel or Ck>el, is 
distant about 2 miles from the fort, 
and is connected with It by a beautiful 
avenue. It is handsome and well 
situated, and has a trade in cotton, 
etc. The fort, which had been skil- 
fully strengthened by French engin- 
eers in the service of the Mahmroaa 
was taken by storm after a deaerate 
resistance in 1803 by the Briti^ 
forces under Lord Lake, when the 
whole district was added to the 
British possessions. Pop. 67,776. 
The district has an area of 1946 sq. 
miles. Pop. 1,200,822. 

ALIGN*MENT(a-lln'ment). AmUi- 
tary term, signifying the act of 
adjusting to a straight line or hi 
regular straight lines, or the state of 
being so adjusted. 

AL'IMENT. Food, a term which 
includes everything, solid or liquid, 
serving as nutriment for the bodily 
system. Aliments are of the most 
diverse character, but all of them 
must contain nutritious matter of 
some kind, which, being extracted hj 
the act of digestion, enters the blood. 
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and elleots by aasimilation the repair 
of the body. Alimentary matter, 
therefore, must be Rimllar to animal 
aubstonoe, or transmutable into such. 
All alimentairy substances must, 
therefore, be composed in a greater 
or less degree of soluble parts, which 
easily lose their peculiar aualltles 
in me process of digestion, and 
correspond to the elements of the 
body. The food of animals consists 
for the most part of substances con* 
tabling little oxygen and exhibiting 
a high degree of chemical combina- 
tion, in which respects they differ 
from most substances that serve as 
sustenance for plants, which are 
generally highly oxidized and exhibit 
little chemical combination. 

According to the nature of their 
constituents most of the aliments of 
animals are divided into nitrogenous 
(consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen along with nitrogen, and also 
of sulphur and phosphorus) and non- 
nitrogenous (consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen without nitro- 
gen). Water and salts are usually 
considered as forming a third group, 
and, in the widest sense of the word 
aliment, oxygen alone, which enters 
the blood in the lungs, forms the 
fourth. The articles used aa food bv 
man do not consist entirely of nutri- 
tious substances, but with few excep- 
tions are compounds of various 
nutritious with Indigestible and ac- 
cordingly InnutritiouB substances. 
The only nitrogenous aliments are 
albuminous substances, and these 
are contained lai^ly in animal food 
(flesh, eggs, milk, cheese). The 
principal non-nitrogenous substance 
obtained as food from animals is fat. 
Sugar is so obtained in smaller quanti- 
ties (in ndik). 

While some vegetable substances 
also contain much albumen, very 
many of them are rich in starch. 
Among verotable substances the 
richest In albumen are the legumes 
(peas, beans, and lentils), and fol- 
lowing them come the cereals (wheat, 
oats, etc.). Sugar, water and salts 
may pass without any change Into 
the circulatory system; but albu- 
minous substances cannot do so with- 
out being first rendered soluble and 
capable of absorption (in the stomach 
ana intestines) ; starch must be con- 
verted into sugar and fat emulsified 
(chiefly by the action of the pancreatic 
iuice). One of the objects of cooking 
is to make our food more susceptible 
of the operation of the digestive 
fluids. 

The relative im^rtanoe of the 
various nutritious substances that are 
tcdsen into the system and enter the 
blood depends upon their chemical 
oonstitutfon. The albuminous sub- 


stances are the most Indispensable, 
inasmuch as they form the material 
by which the constant waste of the 
body is repaired, whence they are 
called by Liebig the substance- 
formers. But a part of the operation 
of albuminous nutriments may be 
performed equally well, and at less 
cost, by non-nitrogenous substances, 
that part being the maintenance of 
the temperature of the body. As is 
well Imown, the temperature of warm- 
blooded animals is considerably 
higher than the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air, in man 
about 98® F., and the uniformity of 
this temperature is maintained by 
the heat which is set free by the 
chemical processes (of oxidation) 
which go on within the body. 

Now these processes take pletoe as 
well with non-nitrogenous as with 
nitrogenous substances. The former 
are even preferable to the latter for 
the keeping up of these processes ; by 
oxidation they yield larger quantities 
of heat with less labour to the body, 
and they are hence called the heat- 
givers. The best heat-giver is fat. 
Albuminous matters are not only the 
tissue-formers of the body ; they 
also supply the vehicle for the 
oxygen, masmuch as it Is of such 
matters that the blood corpuscles 
are formed. The more red blood 
corpuscles an animal possesses, the 
more oxygen can it take into Its 
system, and the more easily and 
rapidly can it carry on the process of 
oxidation and develop heat. Now 
only a part of the heat so developed 
pas^ away into the environment of 
the animal ; another part is trans- 
formed within the body (in the 
muscles) into mechanical work. 
Hence it follows that the non-nitro- 
genous articles of food produce not 
merely heat but also work, but only 
with the assistance of aibumlnous 
matters, which, on the one hand, 
compose the working machine, and 
on the other hand, convey the oxygen 
necessary for oxidation. 

The wholesome or unwholesome 
character of any aliment depends. In 
a great measure, on the state of the 
digestive oigans in any given case, 
as also on the method in which It is 
cooked. Very often a simple aliment 
is made indigestible by artificial 
cookery. In any given case the diges- 
tive power of the individual is to be 
considered In order to determine 
whether a particular aliment Is whole- 
some or not. In general, therefore, 
we can only say that that aliment Is 
healthy which Is easily soluble and 
is suited to the power of digestion of 
the IndlviduaL Man Is fitted to 
derive nourishment boUi from animal 
and vegetable aliment, but can live 
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exclusively’ on either. The nations of 
the North inslioe mnerally more to 
animal i^Uments ; those of the Souths 
and the Orientals, more to veiretable. 
The inhabitants of the most northerly 
regdions live almost entirely upon 
food, and very largrely on fat, 
OiQ account of its heat-^vin^ pro- 
iperty. See Dibtetios, DiobstioNo 
Adultbbation, etc. 

ALIMENTARY GANAL« A oom^ 
mon name Biven to the oesopha^rus, 
stomach, and intestines of animals. 
Sm OSSOPHAQUS, iNTBSTINS, ST0M> 
ICH. 

ALI-MIRZA. Shah of Persia, son 
ot Muxaflared-Din, bom in 1872. He 
succeeded his father on 8th Jan., 1907. 
Althooffh his European education had 
idven him sympathies for Western 
civlllxation, he showed himself des- 
notlo, and became very unpopular. 
He was deposed by the National 
Assembly or Mejllss In July, 1909, 
and his eon proclaimed in Ms 
place. 

AL'IMONY (liat. alere, to nourish). 
In law, the allowan<je to which a 
woman is entitled while a matri- 
monied suit is pending between her 
and her husband, or after a legal 
separation from her husband, not 
occasioned by adultery or elopement 
(^n her part. It is either temporary 
or permanent, the former being the 
nroTision made by the husband pend- 
ing the suit, the latter after the 
decree. 

ALINGTON, Oyril Argontins. Eng< 
Kish headmaster. The son of a oleit^- 
man, he was bom In 1872, and in 1916 
was chosen headmaster of Eton. He 
wrote a detective story, Mr, Evans, 
as well as Eton Fablee, 1921 ; Doubts 
and Difficulties, 1929, and other 
books. In 193«^ be was appointed to 
Buc^eeed Dr. Welldon as Doan of 
Durham. 

AL'IQUOT PART. Such port of a 
number as will divide and measure 
It exactly without any remainder. 
For instance, 2 is an aUquot part of 
4, 3 of 12, and 4 of 29. 

ALISMA'OE/EB. The water-p l a nt ato 
family, a natural order of endo- 
genous plants, the members of which 
are berbac6ou& annual or perennial ; 
with petiolate leaves sheathing at the 
base, hermaphrodite (rarely uni- 
sexual) flowers, disposed in spikes, 
panicles, or racemes. They are 
floating or marsh plants, and many 
have ^ble fleshy rhisomes, They 
are found in all countries, but especi- 
ally in Europe and North America, 
where their rather brilliant flowers 
adorn the pools and streams. The 
principal genera are Alisma (water- 
plalntain), SaoiUafia (arrow-bead). 


Dofmaaonium (star-fruit), and Buio- 
mus (floworing-rush). 

AL'ISON, Rev, Arohibald, A theo- 
logiem and writer on seethetios, bom 
at Edinburgh in 17^7 ; died there in 
18.39. He OTudied at Glasgow and at 
BalUol Ck>llege, Oxford, entered the 
English CThurch, and finally (1890) 
settled as the minister of an Episcopal 
chapel at Edinburgh. He pubUsned 
2 volumes of sermons and a work 
entitled Essays on the Nature and 
Mndples of Taste (1799), in which 
he maintains that all the beauty of 
material objeots depends upon (the 
associations connected with them. 

ALTSON, Sir Arohibald. Lawyer 
and writer of history, eon of the above, 
was bom in Shropsmre in 1792, and 
died in 1867, near Glasgow. He was 
educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and to 1814 wss admitted to 
the Scottish bar. He Eu^nt his vaca- 
tions in travelling on tii© Coiittoent. 
In 1822 he was appointed advocate 
depute, which post ne held tlB 18^9. 
In 1832 he pubUshed Principles of 
Criminal Lane of ScoUand, ami to 
1833 The Pradtee of the Criminal 
Law. He was appointed sherifll of 
Lanarkshire in 1834, and retained 
this post till his death. He was made 
a bi^net in 1862. His chief work— 
The Uistory of Europe, from 178'S> to 
1815 — was first issued In 1® vols., 
1833-42, the narrative being subse- 
quently brought down to 1862, the 
beginning of the second French 
Esmire. This work displays to" 
dustry and research, and is generally 
accurate, but not very readable, it 
has been translated into lE^nch, 
German, Arabic, Hindustani, etc. 
Am^'ng Sir Archibald's other pro- 
duoUons ore Principles of PopukMon i 
Free-trade and Protection ; EngSana 
in 1815 and 1849 ; Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough, etc. 


ALTSON, General Sir Arohibald, 
G.O.B. Son of the above, was bom 
1826, entered the army in 1846, and 
serv^ to the Oimea, to India during 
the mutiny, and to the Ashantee 
expedition of 1873-4. In Egypt, to 
1882, be led the Highland Brii^e at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and to 
1882-3 remained to command of the 
army of occupation (of 12,909 men}. 
He retired from the army to 1893, 
and died to 1907. 


ALIWAL'. A village of India, to 
the Punjab, on the left bonk of the 
Sutlej, celebrated from the battle 
fought to its vicinity, 28th Jan., 
1846, between the Sikhs and a 
British army commanded by Sir 
Harry Smith, resulting to the total 
defeat ot the Sikhs. 


ALIWAL NORTH. A town to the 
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eastern pMt of Cape Province, on the 
Oranm JEUve^ wmch here forms the 
bounaary with the Orange Free State 
and is crossed by a fine bridge — the 
Frere Bridge. It stands at the height 
of 4350 feeL in a iocality said to be 
highly suitable for consumptives, and 
the warm sulphur springs in the 
neighbourhood aJso attract manv 
invalids. It is a weU-buUt place, with 
churches, hotels, golf links, race- 
course, etc. ; and has railway con- 
nection with East London, Port 
Elisabeth, etc. Pop. 6207. — AUwal 
South was a name formerly given to 
Mossel Bay, the small seaport mid- 
way between Cape Town and Port 
Elisabeth. 

ALIZ'ARINEo A substance con'' 
tained in the madder root (Rubia 
Hndorum) and largely used In dyeing 
reds of various shades, as turkey 
red. eto. Until 1868 it was obtained 
entirely from madder rcK)t, but the 
use of tbe root has been almost super- 
seded by the employment of alisa^e 
Itself, prepared artiflcially from one 
of the constituents of coal-tar. It 
forms yellowlsh-r©d prismatic crys- 
tals, nearly insoluble in cold, but 
dissolved to a small extent by boiling 
water, and readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether. It possesses exceedingly 
strong tlnctoiial powers. 

ALICAHEST. The so-called uni- 
versal solvent or menstruum of tbe 
alchemists. The word is believed to 
have been invented by Paracelsus. 

AL'KALI (from Ar. ol-ffoli, the ashes 
of the plant from which sod® was first 
obtained, or the plant itaelf). A term 
first used to designate the soluble 
parts of the ashes of plants, especially 
of sea-weed, and deeiraatea Mam 
aXkcMt as marking a distmotion from 
an3moziia« which was termed volaiile 
aiUcaM, Now the term is applied to 
various classes of bodies having the 
following properties in common : (1) 
solubility In water ; (2 the power of 
neutralising acids, and forming salts 
with them ; <S) the property of cor- 
roding animal and vegetable snb- 
etancee ; (4) the property of altering 
the tint of many colouring mattere— 
thus, they turn litmus, reddened by 
an acid, into blue ; turmerio, brown ; 
and syrup of violets and infusion of 
red cabbages, green. 

The alkalies may be regarded as 
water in wbioh pait of tbe nydrc^n 
Is replaced bv a metallic radicle. The 
cau^o alkanes are strong alkalies 
which have a powerful corrosive 
action on the skin, and the common 
ones are potassio hydroxide or oanstio 
potash, sodio hydroxide or caustio 
soda, and Utbio hydroxide. Volatile 
Alkali, or ammonio hydroxide, is a 
much feebler alkali than the others. 


and when the solution Is heated all 
the ammonia is driven off. Other 
alkalies are oaloio hydroxide or slaked 
lime, a solution of which in water Is 
known as lime-water ; baric hydrox- 
ide and strontio hydroxide, derived 
from the metals barium and stron- 
tium. Quicklime is the only alkali 
extensively used in agrloultuie. 

ALKALIM^ETER, An Instrument 
for ascertaining the quantity of free 
alkali in any inmure specimen, as in 
the potashes of commerce. These« 
besides the carbonate of potash, ol 
which they principally consist, usu- 
ally contain a portion of foreign salts, 
as sulphate and chloride of potas 
Blum, and as the true worth of tbe 
substance, or price for which it ought, 
to sell, depends entirely on the 
quantity of carbonate, it is of im- 
portanoe to be able to measure it 
accurately by some easy process. 
This process depends on the neutraU- 
cation of the alkali by an acid of 
known strength, the point of neutral!- 
cation being determined by the faot 
that neutial liquids are without 
action on either red or blue litmus 
solution. 

The alkallmeter Is merelv a gradu- 
ated tube — a burette — with a stop- 
cock at the lower extremity, from 
which the standard acid is dropped 
into water in which a known we&ht 
of the substance is dissolved. The 
quantitv required to prodiioeneutrali- 
cation being noted, the strength of 
the liquid tested is easily arrived at. 
A process of neutralication, exactly 
the same in principle, may be em- 
ployed to test the strength of acids 
by alkalies, the one process betaig 
called alkalimetry tbe other ocidt- 
metry, 

AL'KALOID. A term appUed to a 
class of nitrogenous compounds 
having basic properties, found in 
living plants, usually in combination 
with organic acids. They are usually 
given names ending in -ine, as 
morphine, quinine, aconiJti/ne, nicotine, 
caffeine, eto. Most alkaloids ooour in 
plants, but some are formed by 
decomposition. Most natural alka- 
loids contaia carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and oxygen, but a few con- 
tain no oxygen. The nitrogen they 
contain imparts to them basic pro- 
perties — they are organio bases — and 
benoo they all form salts with acids. 
They all possess a pronounced bitter 
taste, and the poik»nous nature of 
mai^ plants, e.g. hemlock, yew, 
deadly nightshade, eto.. are due to 
the atkaloids they contain. Although 
formed originally within the plant, 
it has been found possible to prepare 
several of these aUuloide by artlfloial 
means. 
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ALlCANETo A dyeing drug^ the 
bark of the root of the Anchusa or 
AVccmna tinctoHa, a plant of the 
order BoraglnaoeeB, with downy and 
8pear>8hap^ leaves, and clusters of 
8m£^ purple or reddish flowers. The 
plant is sometimes cultivated in 
Britain, chiefly on the east coast of 
England, but most of the alkanet of 
commerce is imported from the 
Levant or from southern France. It 
imparts a fine deep-red colour to all 
unctuous substances and is used for 
colouring oils, plasters, lip -salve, 
confections, etc. ; also in composi- 
tions for rubbing and giving colour 
to mahogany furniture, and to colour 
spurious port-wine. 

ALKAN'NA. A name of henna. 
See also Alkanet. 

ALKAR'SIN. An extremely poi- 
sonous liquid containing kakodyle, 
toother with oxidation products of 
this substance^ emd formerly known 
as CcLdei*Bfuming liquor, characterised 
by its insupportable smell and high 
degree of spontaneous combustibility 
when exposed to air. 

AL-KATIF, A town of Arabia, on 
the Persian Gulf, carrying on a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 6^0. 

ALKMAAR (dik'mar). A town of 
the Netherlands, province of North 
Holland, on the North Holland Canal, 
and 24J miles by rail N.N.W. of 
Amsterdam s reigularly buili^ with a 
fine ohuroh (St. Lawrence) and a 
rkshly decorate Gothic town-house ; 
manufactures of salt, sail-cloth, vine- 
gar, leather, etc., and an extensive 
trade in cattle, com, butter and 
(^oese. Pop. 28,294. 

AL-KO'RAN, or QU*RAN. See 
Koran. 

ALLA BREVE (biA'va), A musical 
direction expressing that a breve is 
to be played as fast as a semibreve, 
a semibreve as fast as a minim, and 
so on. It is also called a capeUa, as it 
is employed in church music. 

ALTiAH. In Arabic, the name of 
God, a word of kindr^ origin with 
the Hebrew word Elohim, AUa 
Akbar (God is great) is a Mahomme- 
dan war-cry. 

ALLAHABAD' city of Allah ”). 
An ancient city of India, capital of 
the United Provinces, on the wedge 
of land formed by the Jumna and 
the Ganges, largely built of mud 
housee, though the English quarter 
has more of a European aspect. 
Among the remarkable buildinm are 
the fort, occupying the angle between 
the rivers, and containing the re- 
mains of an ancient palace, and now 
also the barracks, etc. ; the mauso- 
leum and garden of Khosru, the tomb 


being a handsome domed building t 
the Government offices and courts s 
Government house ; the Homan 
d^tholic cathedral ; the Central 
CoUege for the United Provinces s 
the Mayo Memorial and town hall. 

Allahabad is one of the chief 
resorts of Hindu pilgrims, who have 
their sins washed away by bathing 
in the waters of the sacred rivers 
Ganges and Jumna at their junction ; 
and is also the scene of a ^at fair 
in December and Jfmuary. There are 
no manufactures of importance, but 
a large general and transit trade is 
carried on. The town is as old as 
the third century b.o. In the mutiny 
of 1867 it was the scene of a serious 
outbreak and massacre. Pop. 183,914. 
— The division of Allahabad contains 
the districts of Cawnpur, Futtehpur, 
Hamirpur, Banda, Jaunpur, and 
Allahabad : area, 17,266 sq. miles. 
Pop. 6,636,803. — The district con- 
tains an area of 2868 sq. miles, about 
five-sixths being under cultivation. 
Pop. 1,487,904. 

ALLAMAN'DA. A genus of Ameri- 
can tropical plants, ord. Apocynacece, 
with 16UV6 yellow or violet flowers ^ 
some of them are grown in European 
greenhouses. A. ccdhariica has strong 
emetic and purgative properties. 

ALLAN, David. A Scottish painter, 
bom 1744, died 1796. He studied in 
Foulis’s academy of painting and 
engraving in Glasgow, and for six- 
teen years in Italy; finally estab- 
lishing himself at Edinbiugh, where 
he succeeded Bunciman as master of 
the Trustees’ Acc^emy. His tUustra- 
tlons of the C^entle Shepherd, The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, and other 
sketches of rustic life and manners In 
Scotland are his best-known works. 


ALLAN. Sir Hugh. Scottish ship- 
owner, who was bom at Saltcoats 
in 1810. He went to Canada and 
formed the Montreal Ocean Steam- 
ship Co., later called the Allan Line. 
He was knighted in 1871 and died 
in 1882. The Allan Line is now owned 
by the Canadian Paciflo Ocean Ser- 
vices, Ltd. 


ALLAN, Sir Wffliam. A distin- 
^pished Scottish artist, bom in 1782. 
died in 1860. He was a fellow student 
with Wilkie in Edinburgh, afterwards 
a student of the Hoyal Academy, 
London. After residing In Bussia for 
ten years, he returned to Scotland^ 
and publicly exhibited his pict^uree, 
one of which {CirceusUm captives} 
made his reputation. 

He now turned his attention to 
Ustorlcal pai nt ing, and product 
Knox admonishing Mary QueBn oi 
Scoia, Mwd^of Exiles on 

their way to Siberia, The Slave MarkOi 
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at CongtanHnqple, etc . : and after- 
wards also battle scenes, as the BatUe 
PretAonpana^ Nelaon hoarding the 
San Nicolas, and two pictures of The 
Battle of Waterloo, the one from the 
British, the other from the French 
position, and delineatinff the actual 
scene and the incidents therein taking 
place at the moment chosen for the 
representation. One of these Water- 
loo pictures was purchased by the 
Duke of Wellington. He travelled 
extensively, visiting Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Spain and Barbary. In 
1885 hefibecame a Royal Academician, 
in 1838 president of the Scottish 
Academy, and m 1842 he was 
knighted. 

ALLANTOIS. A structure appear- 
ing during the early development of 
vertebrate animals — Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammalia. It is largely made up 
of blood-vessels, and, especially in 
Birds, attains a lai^e sixe. It forms 
the inner lining to the shell, and may 
thus be viewed as the surface by 
means of which the respiration of the 
embryo is carried on. In Mammalia 
the allantois is not so largely devel- 
oped €U3 in Birds, and it enters largely 
into the formation of the placenta. 

ALLEGATION. In EngUsh law a 
statement which has not been proved 
in a court of law, but which its authors 
think is true. By using the word 
alleged, it is possible to avoid actions 
for libel. 

ALLEGHANY (al-le-gft'ni). A river 
of Pennsylvania and New York, 
which unites with the Monongahela at 
Pittsburg to form the Ohio ; navi- 

f able nearly 200 miles above Pltts- 
urg. 

ALLEGHANY«;M0UNTAINS. or the 
ALLEGHANIES. A name sometimes 
used as synonymous with Appala- 
chians, but also often restricbM to 
the portion of those mountains that 
traverses the states of Viiginla, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania from south- 
west to north-east, and consists of a 
series of parallel ridges for the most 
part wooded to the summit, and with 
some fertile valleys between. Their 
mean elevation is about 2500 feet ; 
but in Virginia they rise to 4473. 

ALLEGHENY (al-le-^n'i). A city 
of the United States, in Pennsylvania, 
on the River Allegheny, opposite 
Pittsburg, of which it may be con- 
sidered vfrtuaUy to be a suburb, and 
with which it is connected by six 
bridges. The principal industries 
are connected with iron and machin- 
ery. P^. 132,283. Also called Alle- 
gheny CSty. 

ALLE'QIANGE (from mid-Eng. 
Hffeaunoe, formed from liepe), Ao- 
oording to Blackstone, is ** me tie or 


lioamen which binds the subject to 
the sovereign in return for that pro- 
tection which the sovereign affords 
the subject^*’ or, generally, the obedi- 
ence which eve^ subject or citlsen 
owes to the Government of his 
countr;^ It used to be the doctrine 
of the English law that natural-bom 
subjects owe an allegiance which is 
intrinsic and perpetual, and which 
cannot be divested by any act of their 
own (Nemo potest exuere pairiam ) ; 
but this is no longer the case since 
the Naturalisation Act passed In 
1870. A British subject, however, or 
a child who has acqui:^ a British 
domicile by the naturalization of an 
alien parent, cannot in time of war 
divest himself of British nationality 
for the pu:^ose of becoming an enemy 
alien. Aliens owe a temporary or 
local allegiance to the Government 
under which they for the time reside. 
Usurpers in imdisturbed possession 
of the Crown are entitled to alle- 

ance ; and thus treasons against 

enry VI. were punished in the reign 
of Edward IV., though the former 
had, bv Act of Parliament, been 
declared a usurper. 

AL'LEGORY. A flgrurative repre- 
sentation in which the BifpiB (words 
or forms) signify somethmg besides 
their literal or direct meaning. In 
rhetoric, allegory is often but a con- 
tinued simile. Parables and fables 
are a species of allegory. Sometimes 
long works are throughout allegorical, 
as Spenser^B Faerie Queens and 
Bunyan's Pilgrim*s Progress, When 
an allegory is thus continued it is 
indispensable to its success that not 
only the allegorical meaning should 
be appropriate but that the story 
should have an interest of its own 
in the direct meaning apart from the 
all^orical sismifloance. Allegories are 
frequent in the Old Testament, whilst 
in the New they take the form of 
parables. One of the best-known 
allegories in classical literature is the 
story of the stomach and the mem- 
bers of the body in the speech attri- 
buted to Menenius A^ppa by 
Plutarch and Livy. (Cf. Shakespeare, 
Coriolanus i. 1.) Allegory is often 
made use of in painting and sculptuze 
as well as in literature. 

ALLEGRI (M-l&^^), Gregorio. An 
Italian composer, Dom at Rome in 
1560 or 1585, di^ there about 1650 ; 
celebrated for his Miserere, a setting 
of the fifty-first psalm (the fiftietE 
in the Vtugate), which in the Latin 
version begins with that word. 
Allegri’s Miserere is annually per« 
formed in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome. 

ALLEGRO (It. &l-lft’gr5). A mush 
cal term expressing a more or leea 

h 
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quick rate of movement, or a piece i 
oi mnslo or movement in lively time. 
AM/ogro moderaiot moderately quick ; 
oMegro maetiom, quick but with dig- 
nity t tdkgro oimd and aUegro motto, 
very quick i attegro con brio or con 
with fire and energy: aiU- 
grianmo, with the utmost rapidity. 


ALLEIN (al'en), Joseph. English 
Nonconformist divine; bom 1633, 
died 1668 ; the author of a popular 
religious book entitled. An Alarm to 
Unoowmitd Sinners, or The Sure 
Cfuide to Heaven (1672). 


ALLEIN (al'en), Richard. English 
Nonconformist divine ; bom In 1611, 
died 1681 1 rector for twenty years 
of Batoombe (Somerset) ; deprived of 
his living at the Restoration, and 
Imprisoned for preach!^. He wrote, 
among other things, vindicia Pie- 
kdisi” A Vindication of Godliness **), 

S ublished in 1660, which was oon- 
emned to be burned in the royal 
kitchen. 

ALLELUIA. See Haixbluia. 
ALLEMANDE (dl-md^d). A kind 
of slow, graceful dance, invented in 
France in the time of Louis XIV., and 
again In vogue in the time of the First 
BmpIrOa ^e name is also given to 
pieces of music based on the dance 
movement, Bach and Handel have 
composed a neat number of AUe- 
mandes, and Beethoven has written 
twelve for orchestra. 

ALLEN, Bog ofo The name applied 
to a series of bogs In Ireland (not 
to one continuous morass), dispersed, 
often widely apart, with extensive 
tracts of dry cultivated soil between, 
over a broad belt of land stretching 
across the centre of the country, the 
b<^ bdngp however, all on the east 
side of the Shannon. Lough Allen 
Is one off the lakes formed by the 
Shannon. It is 6 miles losug and 
covers about 16 sq. miles m the 
counties of Roscommon and Leitrim. 


ALLEN 0 Ethan. An American 
revolutionary partisan and general: 
bom 1737, died 1789. He surprised 
and captured Ticonderoga Fort 
(1776) ; attacked Montreal, and was 
captu^ and sent to England, being 
exchanged in 1778 ; wrote agsdnst 
Ghristianity, Reason, the onlv Oracle 
of Man (1784). — His younger brother. 
Ira (1761-1814), was also prominent 
in the revolutionary era. 

ALLEN, Grant. Writer on sdentillo 
subjects and novelist, was bom at 
Kingston, Ctoada. 1848, died in 1899. 
His earlier education he received in 
America, but he also studied in 
Franoe and graduated at Oxford with 
honours in 1870. F^m 1873 to 1879 
he was connected with Queen's Col- 


leira, Jamaioa, but afterwards resided 
cmefly in England, and became well 
known as an exponent of evolutionary 
science, and as a novelist. His first 
important work, Phyeiologicdl ABstAe- 
Hcs, appeared in 1877 ; his other 
scientJno or seml-scientlflo works 
include The Colour Sense 3 The 
Evolutionist at Large ; Colin ClouPs 
Calendar (the record of a summer ) ; 
Viifnettes from Nature ; Colours 
of Flowers i Flowers and their Pedi- 
grees : and Force and Energy, (h 
Theory of Dynamics* Other works 
by mm are : Anglo-Saxon Britain j 
Charles Darwin I and The Evbhdion 
of the Idea of Ood. His novels, about 
thir^ in nomber. Include : The 
Devil s Die ; The Woman Who Did, 
etc. 

ALLEN, John. A Scottish politioafi 
^d histonca! writer ; bom m 1771, 
died in 1843. He studied medicine 
and became M.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1801 he went abroad with 
Lord Holland and family, and henoe^ 
forth he maintained this oonneotleiiL 
being long an inmate of HoUaud 
House (London) and a member of the 
brilliant society that assembled therSc 
He contributed many articles to the 
Edinburgh Review : and wrote Am 
Inquiry into the Rise and Qroudh op 
the Royal Prerogative in England} 
Findicmion of the Anciimt Indepen- 
dence of Scotland ; etc. 

ALLEN, Ralph. Celebrated as 

P hilanthropist, and as the Mend off 
Ope, Fielding, and the elder Pitti 
was bom in 1694, died in 1764. He 
lived mostly at Bath, where he made 
a large income as farmer of a system 
of posts and as owner of quarries. 
He is the prototype of Sqmre AJU- 
worthy in Fielding's Tom iones i 
and after the novelist's death ho took 
charge of his family. Pope, who 
received many klndnesBes at hl» 
hands, referred to him in the fines > 

Ue hmnhn AUflo. vltb an ftvkvurd itama 
Do food hr ito^ WQd bXoflii io Sa&hfam, 

With Pitt he was on intimate terms 
and left him filOOO in his will. Hurd. 
Sherlock, and Worburton were also 
his friends. 

ALLEN, Thomas. An English 
mathemauclan, philosopher, arti- 
quarian and astrologer, bom in 1642, 
died in 1632. He studied at Oxford, 
and lived the greater part of his life 
in learned retirement, correspondlim 
with many of the famous men of hu 
time. In his own day he was gener- 
ally reputed a dealer in the black 

ALLE^ William, OardInaL An 
English Roman Catholic of tibe tJms 
of Queen Elisabeth. Influenced by 
the Jesuit Robert Parsons, he be- 
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omne a strenuous opponent of 
Protestantism and supporter of the 
olalms of Philip IIo to t^e English 
^lihrone ; bom 1532. died 1594. It 
was bj his efforts that the English 
oollege for Catholics at Doual was 
estab^hed. He was made cardinal 
M 1587. His numerous writings in- 
elude : TheDeclaraiion of ih» Sentence 
of SixhiM r.» and An Admonition to 
^ NcMMJty €snd People of England* 

ALLEN; William, D.D. American 
clergyinan and autnor; bom 1784, 
died 1868. He was president of 
Bowdoin Ck>ll^e, 1820-39; author 
of Ainericcm Biographical and Hi»~ 
lioHoalBiciion^ia^l ffuniueUnmatkedi 
etc. 


ALLENBY. Yiioount, Edmund 
Henry Hynmano British field-mar- 
shai 1st Vlsoount,, G.C.B., G.O.M.Q., 
was bom in 1861o He Joined the 
TninfakilHTig Dragoons, and in 1884 
laerved with t]^t re^dmont in the 
B^huanaland Expedition. He was 
with the British forces in Zululand 
in 1888, took part in the South 
dMoan war, and commanded the 4th 
Oavalry Brigade, 1906-10. In the 
European War he at first commanded 
the British Third Army, contributing 
Hargely to the victories of the Somme 
fund the Aisne. After a reverse, south 
of Qasa. suffered on 26th March, 
1917, by the British troops under the 
command of Sir Archibald Murray, 
the latter was relieved and Generiu 
AlleuW was placed in command of 
the operations. He made thorough 
preparations for the next offensive, 
and his progress was very rapid. 
Beersheba and Gaxa were captured, 
ftnid on 9th Dec., 1917, Jerusalem, 
(Oh© Holy City, was suri'endered to 
th® general by the mayor. His formal 
entiy took place on the 11th. He 
was awarded the G.G.M.G. on 16th 
DcOcp 1917, and is a Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. In Aug.. 1919, 
he was voted a sum of £60.000 and 
created a viscount, adopting the 
title of Viscount Allenby of Me^ddo 
twad of Felixstowe in Suffolk. From 
U0i9-26 he was High CommissiQner 
for Egypt. 


ALLENDALE, Village In Noithum- 
>6eriand. It is 13 miles from Hexham 
and is a centre for tourists visiting 
tlih© district. Pop. 8012, 


ALLEN STEIN (tdden-stln). A town 
an East Prussia, 65 miles south of 
Ednigsberg, on the Alle, with 
breweries and manufactiures of Iron 
and lucifer matches. Pop. 3S,01d. 


ALLENTOWN, A town in the 
Onited States, Pennsylvania^ on 
Lehigh River, 18 miles above Its 
fanotion 'vrith the Delaware. It has 
an important trade in coal and iron 


ore. with lam blast-furnaces, rolling 
mills, etc. Pop, 92,663. 

ALLEPTEYo See Aulapoi.a.y, 

ALLEYN (al'len), Edward. 
actor and theatre proprietor In the 
reiems of Elisabeth and James 1., 
friend of Ben Jonson and Shake- 
speare ; bom 1666, died 1626. 
Nashe called him the famous 
Ned.** Having become wealthy, he 
built Dulwich Oollege, under the 
name of The Oollege of God*s Gift,** 
between 1613-17, at a cost of £10pC>^c 
See Dulwich. 

ALLoFOURSo A game at cariBa> 
which derives its name from the four 
chances of which It consists, for each 
of which a {(ofint is scored. These 
chances are Ikioh, or the ace <m 
trumps, or next best ti'iimp out \ 
low, or the deuce of trumps, or nex4 
lowest trump out ; ioclc, or the knave 
of trumps; game, the malority <Dlt 

S ips colleoted from the tricks 
y the respective players. Tli« 
player who has all these is said to 
have alhfoure* It is played by two 
or four persons with the full pack. 
The aoe counts four, the king mrea 
queen two, knave one, ten ten. The 
game is known in America 
Seven-^p, Old-eHedge, or Hiah4(m 
dock* 

ALL-HALLOWS, or ALL-HAL 
LOWMAS. A name for AU-saint«‘ 
Day. 

ALL HALLOWS, Seaside resort m 
Kent. It is on the estuary of the 
Thames, 33 miles from London, 
opposite Southend. There is a 
station on the Southern Rly., whjblb 
opened the place in 1932 as a pleasure 
resort. 

ALXIA. A small affluent of the 
Tiber. Joining it abont lH miles from 
Rome, famous for the victory won by 
the Gauls, under Brennus, over the 
Roman army. This battle resulted isL 
the capture and sack of Rome in 
390 B.O. 

ALLIA'CBOUS PLANTS, Plants 
belonging to the g^enus Alhmn (oM, 
Liliaceec), that to which the omon« 
leek, garlic, shallot, etc., belong, or 
to other allied genera, and dfatin ^ 
guished by a certain peculiar pungent 
smell and taste oharaoteriied as 
alliaceous. This flavour is oJso found 
in a few plants having no botankaH 
affinities with the abov& as in the 
AUiairia offldndlia, or J^k-by-the^ 
hedge, a plant of the order Cmoiferm 

ALLl'ANOB. A league between 
two or more Powers. Alliances are 
divided Into offensive and defensive. 
The former are for the purpose of 
attacking a common enemy, and the 
^latter for mutual defence. An all* 
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Uance often nnltes of these i 

conditions, Oltensiv© ! 

oonrse, are iisuaHy 
Bom© particular enemy S 
amances against any one firom whom 
an attack may come, 
more famous aflJanoes in ^tory are : 

The Triple AUianoe of 1688 between 
Great Britain, Sweden and the 
Netherlands ; The Grand Alliance of 
1C99 between the Emperor, HoU^d, 

England, Spain and Saxony; The 
Quadruple Alliance of 1814 between 
Great Britain, Austrii^ Russia ^d 
Prussia , The Triple Allianc© of 1882 
between Gtermany, Austria and Italy : 
and The Dual Alliance between 
Russia and Prance. 

The Triple Entente, embracing 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
was concluded in 1907 . It was 
broken in 1918 when Russia was 
controlled by the Bolsheviks who 
concluded a separate peace with the 
Central Powers, ,,1 ^ , 

The Locarno 'l^ties (1925) to j wooded. 


ALLIA'RIAe A eenuB of plants, 
ord. CrucifersB, oontaininff two species 
one of which {A. offlc%ndHs\ oom- 
monly called Jack-by-the-hedge, is 
widely spread In Europe, and often 
used as a pot-herb. See Alliaceous 
Plants. 


some extent constltu^ an ahismoe. 

(See IiOOABNO), 

ALLlAN^c Hoiyo See Holt Al- 
liance. 

ALLlANem ISRAELITE UNIVER- 

SELLEo An association founded in 
Paris In 1860 for the protection of the 
Jews all over the world, but particu- 
larly with a view to advocating by 
various means the emancipation of 
the Jews In those countries where 
they did not enjoy eaual civil and 

E olitical rights with the other In- 
abitcmts. It was established by six 
Jews of Paris ’ Aristide Astruo, 
Isidore Oahen, Jules Oarvcdlo, Nar- 
clsse Leven, Eugene Manuel and 
Oharles Nettor, Adolphe Cr6mieux 
and Salomon Munk were among the 
first presidents of the association. It 
is managed by a central committee 
resident In Paris and consisting of 
62 members, 23 of whom live in 
Paris, 

The Alliance has done a great deal 
towards raising the status of the 
Jews aB th© East by establishing edu- 
cational institutions and industrla] 
and a^cultural schools, especially 
in Turkey, Egypt, Morocco, Persia, 
Bulgaria, Tunis and Abyssinia. The 
chief sources of its income are the 
subscriptions and donations of the 
members. Its annual income amounts 
to about 200,000 francs. It also 
manages a fund of about £400,000 
founded by Baron and Baroness de 
Hirsoh for the establishment of Jewish 
Schools In Turkey. The Alliance 
Israelite works in unison with the 
AnglO-Jewish Association and the 
Board of Deputies In London, two 
or^EuaJiationB puisoing the same 


ALXIBONEp Samuel Auitim LL.D, 

American author, born 1816, died 
1889. He compiled a most useful 
Critical Dictionary of Enyliah l/iteru 
ture and British an/i American An- 
ihors (3 vols.n 1859, 1870, 1871, oon 
talniug 60,000 biographies, 2 vola, of 
supplement by J, F. Kirk, 1891). 

ALLICEo A name of the common 
shad. 

ALLIER (&!-]§-&). A central de- 
partment of France, intersect^ by 
the River Alller, ajid partly bounded 
by the Loire ; its surface is diversified 
by offsets of the Cevennes and other 
ranges, rising in the south to over 
4000 feet, and In general richly 
It has extensive beds of 
coal as well as other minerals, which 
are actively worked, there being 
several flourishing centres of minin g 
and manufacturing enterprise ; min- 
eral waters at Vichy, Bourbon, 
L“Arohambault, etc. Large numbers 
of sheep and cattle are bred. Area 
2848 so. miles. Capital, Moulins, 
Pop. §73,924,— The River AUier 
flows northward for 200 miles through 
Loz^re, Upper Loire, Puy de DOme, 
and Alller, and enters the Loire, 
off which it is the chief tributaryo 

ALLIGATION, A rule of arith- 
metic, chiefly found in the older 
books, relating to the solution of 
questions concerning the compound- 
ing or mixing together of dmerent 
Ingredients, or ingredients of differ- 
ent qualities or values. Thus If a 
quantity of tea worth lOd. the pound 
and another quantity worth IM. are 
mixed, the question to be solved by 
alligation is, what te the value of the 
mixture by the pound I 

ALLIGATOR (a corruption of Sp, 
d layarto, lit. the lizard — Lat. lacer* 
A genus of reptiles of the fan^y 
OrocodUldsB, differing from the true 
crocodiles in having a shorter and 
flatter head. In having cavities or pits 
In the upper iaw. Into which the long 
camne teeth of the under law flh and 
In having the feet much less webbed, 
^elr habits are less perfectly aquatic. 
They are confined to the wanner 
parts of Americcb, where they fro- 

g uent swamps and marshes, and may 
e ^n basking on the dry ground 
during the day in the hew of the 
sun. They are most active during 
me night, when they make a loud 
beUowing. The largest of these 
animals grow to the length of 1,8 
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or 20 feet, They are (covered by a 
dense armour of homy scales, im- 

S urable to a bullet and have a 
mouth, armed with strong, 
sal teeth. They swim with 
wonderful celerity, impelled by their 
long, laterally -compressed and power- 
ful te^. 

On land their motions are propor- 
tionally slow and embarrassed be- 
cause of the length and unwieldiness 
of their bodies and the shortness of 
their limbs. They live on flsh, and 
any small animals or carrion, and 
sometimes catch pigs on the shore, 
or dogs which are swimming. They 
even sometimes make man their 
prey. In winter they burrow in the 
mud of swamps and marshes, lying 
torpid till the warm weather. The 


ALLIGATOR-APPLE (Anffna jwil- 
u$trU)o A fruit allied to the oustaid- 
apple, growing in marshy districts in 
Jamaica, little eaten on aooomat of its 
narootio properties. 

ALLIGATOR-PEAR (Peraia ffroHa- 
Bima), An evergreen tree of the nat. 
ord. Lauraceee, with a fruit resem- 
bling a large pear, 1 to 2 lb. in weight, 
with a firm marrow-like pulp of a 
delicate flavour ; called also avocado- 
pear, or subaltern’s butter. It Us a 
native of tropiccd America and the 
West Indies. 

AL’LINOHAM. William. An Irish 
poet, bom in Ireland in 1824 or 
1828, died in 1889. He published hia 
first volume {Poems} in 1860 5 JDaiy 
arid NigM Songs in 1856 | Lavjrmtxb 
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female lays a great number of eggs, 
which are deposited in the sand or 
mud, and left to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun, but after this has 
taken place the mother cdligator is 
very attentive to her young. The 
most fierce and dangerous species is 
that found in the southern mats of 
the United States ( AUigaior lAicitis), 
having the snout a little turned up, 
slight^ resembling that of the pike. 
The alligators of South America are 
there very often called Caymans, A. 
sclerops fe known also as the Spec- 
iackd Cayman^ from the prominent 
bony rim surrounding the orbit of 
each eye. 

The flesh of the alligator is some- 
times eaten, the tail being considered 
a great delicacy by the negroes. 
Among the fossils of the south of 
England are remains of a true alliga- 
tor (A, HarUoniensis) in the Eocene 
beds of the Hampshire basin. 


Bloomfield in Ireland, narrative 
in 1864 ; Songs, Poems, and 
jBaUads in 1877 (including a number 
of new poems). He was a frequent 
contributor to periodicals, and for 
some time editea Fraser* s Magazine, 

ALLINGTON. Village of Kent. It 
stands on the Medway and is famous 
tor its castle, which is one of the 
finest in the country. 

ALLITERATION. The repetition 
of the same letter at the beginning 
of two or more words Immediately 
succeeding each other, or at short 
intervals ; as many men many 
minds ” ; death defies the doctor.*’ 

Apt oUlteration’s artfid ^d 
(ChurchiU), ** PuSb, powders, pat= 
ches, bibles, billet-doux ” {Pope), 
“ FTeave, the tsarp and treave the 
woof (Gray), In the ancient German 
and Scandinavian and in early 
English poetry alliteration took the 
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plaoe of terminal rliTmeSp the allitera- 
syllables being made to reour 
with a oertain regularity In the same 
potion In snooessive Terses. In the 
Vition of WiUiam Concerning Piere 
(jke Plo^hnum^ for Instanoe. it is 
regularly employed as in the following 
lines : — 


Htra rob* WM fol rklio of red MOflel rogvtjriMtd. 
With rfbuiM cf rad goM and of rkhe ftoiiM ; 
arroT* mo raryeehMl enofa rka h ewe mm I 

I had iihal aha laaataad adiaa mji riba 


Alliteration was known to the Latin 
authors : O I^te bite, Tati. bbi. 


and prose writers of later times 
alliteration beoame a mere oonoeit. 
It is stm employed in loelandio and 
Finnish poet^. So far has allitera- 
tion sometimes been oanied that 
long compositions have been written, 
every word off which commenced 
¥dth the same letter. It may also 
be employed in the middle of words : 
" Un /rais jpai/^ sortait doe touDTes 
d^aefodUe ^ (Vidor Hugo). 

ALXIUM. A genus of plants, ord. 
Liliacess, containing numerous well- 
known speoiee of pot-herbs. They 
are umbelliferous, and mostly peren- 
ntal. herbaceous plants, but a few 
are biennial. Among them are garho 
(Ao SadwanU onion (A. Oepa), leek 
(A. Porrum), chives (A. Schcmowd- 
turn), shallot (A. ascdlonicum). The 
peouliar aOlaoeous flavour that be- 
longs to them Is well-known. 


ALXOA. A river port of Scotland, 
on the north bank of the Forth (where 
there is now a bridge), 7i miles from 
Stirling, county of Claokmannan. It 
oarriee on brewing, distilling and 
shfipbulkUng; has manufactures of 
woollens, bottles, etc., and a shipping 
trade. Pop. (1981k 18,322. 

ALLOCUTION. An address, a 
term partioularly applied to oertain 
addresses on Important oooasionB 
made by the Pope to the cardinals, 
and through them to the Ohurch in 
general* 

AlXOn^IUM (probably derived 
from att and odho property). Land 
held in one's own rlaht^ without any 
feudal obligation to a' superior or 
lord. In England^ according to the 
theory of the British constitution, all 
land Is held of the crown (by feudal 
tenure) ; the word aUodial is, there- 
fore, never applied to landed pro- 
perty there. 

ALLOOAHY (from the Gr. olios, 
other, and oomos, wedding). Meaning 
the transfer of the pollen of one 
flower to the pistil of another. The 
opposite of aUogamy is aufopamy. or 
sw-polUnation. 


ALLOPATHY. Medical term, the 
exact opposite of homoeopathy. The 
Greek meaniim of the word is other 
feeling.** Allopathy is a way of 
treating disease by using remedies 
produclx^ results opposite to those 
produced by the disease Itself. 

ALLOPHANE. A hydrous alum- 
inium ailioate, with the composliion 
Al, Si 0|-f 5Ht O. forming crusts in the 
cavities of various rooks and com- 
monly of a delicate blue oolour. 

ALLOT*MENT SYSTEM. The sys- 
tem of allotting small portions of land 
(an acre or less) to farm-labourers or 
other workers, to be cultivated after 
their regular work by themselves and 
their families, a system believed by 
many to be calculated greatly to 
improve their condition. An Allot- 
ment Act for England, passed in 1887, 
authorixes the sanitaiT authorities in 
any locality to deternune if there is a 
sufficient demand for allotments 
there, and to acquire land to be let 
to the labouring population resident 
in their district. Buch land may bo 
compulsorily acquired, due compen- 
sation being given ; but land belong- 
ing to a park, pleasure-ground, etc., 
is not to DO so acquired. No person 
is to bold more than 1 acre as an 
allotment; and the rents are to be 
fixed at such amount as may reason- 
ably be deemed sufficient to guarantee 
the sanitary authority from loss. No 
building is to be erected on any allot- 
ment other than a tool-house, pig-sty. 
shed, or the like. 

In the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 
1892 (Scotland) the definition Is ap- 
plied to a plot of land not exceeding 
1 acre, but the Local Government 
Aot of 1894 authorised the letting of 
an allotment up to ihie area of 4 acres 
to one persom while the Small 
Holdings and Allotmeuts Aot of 1907 
deflnlt^y extends the limit of an 
allotment to 6 acres. The distinction 
between allotments and small hold- 
ings has therefore been obliterated, at 
least as far as England and Wales are 
concerned. Gounty oounolls will let 
plots of 1 to 6 acres as small holdhigs. 
and parish oounolls as allotment 
During the European War 183,000 
allotments were reiristered under the 
Oultlvation of Lands Order, and the 
number of allotments in Great Britain 
not exceeding 1 acre now amounts to 
over 1.000,000. In proportion to the 
total agrioultnral area or j^pulation 
it is mnoh smo-ll ft r in Sootlaiid than 
in En glAnii^ In May. 1980. there 
were WMOO tilotsmenis in iSngland 
and WalM. The rents of allotments 
vary greatly, and near towns, or even 
villages, they are very high, often 
from £4 to 68 per acre. A measure* 
corresponding to the English SznaB 
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Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907 
was passed for Scotland In 1911, and 
came into operation In 1912. In 
recent years a lam nnmber of oo- 
operatiTe allotment associations have 
oome Into existence. 

ALLOT'ROPY (Gr. oSos, other^ 
tropos, manner). A term used by 
Berxelius to express the 2aot that one 
and the same element may exist In 
diSeient forms, differing widely In 
external physical properties. Thus 
carbon occurs as the diamond, and 
as charcoal and plnmbago, sind is 
therefore regarded as a substance 
subject to allotropy. 

AL'LOWAY. A parish of SooUand. 
now included In Ayr parish. Here 
Bums was bom In l7d9, and the 
** auld haunted kirk,** near his birtb^ 
place, was the scene of the dance of 
witches in Tam o* Shanter, 

ALLOY*. The substance produced 
by melting together two or more 
metals. Sometunes a chemical com* 
pound is formed, but more generally 
one metol is interspersed throughout 
the other, much as sugar is through 
water In which It is dissolved. In 
this case the alloy is called a ** solid 
solution ** of one metal in another. 
Many metals mix together in all pro* 
portions, others only in certain pro- 
portions, while some will not mix in 
any proportion. 

Scientific research has led to great 
adyanoes in the use of alloys indus- 
tiially. An alloy differs from its 
components in most of its physical 

S roperties, such as Its hmuness, 
uctility, strength, melting-pointi 
and colonr. The minutest trace ox 
certain metals frcquontly produces an 
extraordinary change in the property 
of the body with which it is xmxed. 
For instance, if bismuth is present in 
copper to the extent of more than 
0.O per cent, tue copper cannot be 
used successfully in the construction 
of electrical maohineir. Frequently 
the addition of a small proportion of 
a metal produces hignly-deeirable 
effects in one direction, but is dele- 
terious in other directions. For 
instance, the presence of a small 
amount of manganese In cast Iron 
gives clean castings, but the xnagnetio 
qualities of the material are Impaired. 

Alloys are olassifled as ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys. 

Ferrous Alloys. These alloys are of 
great Industrial Importance, as they 
include oast Irons and stecw. Pure 
iron is very little used in Industry. 
Ordinary cast iron contains Iron and 
about 3 per cent, of oarbon. The 
ordinary wrought Iron of the blaok- 
smlth oonts^less than 0.25 per cent 
of carbon. Cast Iron la hrltUeb and 
unzellable when used to sustain ten- 


sile stresses^ and it cannot be forged] 
but wrought Iron can be safely used 
In tensiom Is not brittle, and can be 
forged. The raw material from which 
steel Is made is cast Iron or wrought 
Iron. (For manufacture of steel, tee 
Stebl.) The properties of steel can 
be varied within very wide limits by 
adding to it traces of certain metals. 
For Instance, the addition of nickel 
np to 6 per cent makes jthe steel 
much stronger and tougher ; the 
addition of tungsten up to about 19 
per cent makes It hara (tool-steel, 
magnet-steel), while molybdenum 
him a siTniiiikT effect. Chromium and 
vanadium have a stabilising ** 
effect, i.e. tend to make large masses 
of the alloy homogeneous, and to 
make the alloy retain Its hardness 
over wide ranges of temperature. 
Cobalt has a sinular stabiUsliig effect. 
Molybdenum high-speed steel is more 
expensive than tungsten high-speed 
steel, hut is said to wear better. 

Non-ferrous Alloys. Of the non- 
ferrous alloys the most important 
have copper as the basic metal. They 
do not become rusty on exi>oeure« 
Copper, when used for electrical pur- 
poses, must be nearly pure. It Is 
deposited electrolyticeuly (see Blbo- 
TBOLTBis) and then made Into hare 
(electrolytic copper). 

Brass Is an culoy of copper and 
sine and varies much in composition. 
The best-known varieties are : — 


Idmlnlty bnw Oopper 70^ 

OrdJiiMy hnm Oop^ 67^ 

Oun-ftKial is a mixture of copper, 
tin, and sine. The standard Admir- 
alty mixture Is copper 88, tin 10, 
sino 2. It possesses a tensile strength 
of 14 tons per sq. inch. 

Bronset, The bromes are alloys 
of copper, with sino or tin mainly. 
They can be cast easily, and when 
heated to a dull red the metal can 
be forged, stamped, rolled, pressedt 
or extruded. They are larg^ free 
from corrosion. 

Phosphor Bronse, This Is a speci- 
ally strong bronse. A typical com- 
position Is copper 89.5. tin 10, phos- 
phorus 0.5. The tensile strength Is 
higher than that of pure copper or 
brass (about 15 toiu pet sq. inch), 
and It has about one-naff the eieotrioa] 
conductivity of pure oopper. It Is 
used for small castings, and it can be 
drawn Into wire, wnloh Is used In 
altemating-ourrent electrio-railway 
construction for the overhead oon- 
duotor. 

Z>etta metols are bronses of specially 
high tensile strength (30-50 tons per 
sq. inch). 

Manganese dronset are bromes of 
high tensile strength and duoti^, 
and are largely need for marine pro- 
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pelleis. Manganese bronie is not 
alCeoted by sea-water. It usually 
contains oopper, sine, and manganese, 
with a little aluminium and tin. 

A recently -dlsoovered copper alloy 
Is known as rnond metaL It is a 
naturally-occurring alloy of copper, 
nickel. Iron, and manganese {copper 
27-2® per cent, nickel 68-70 per cent, 
iron and manganese 4-5 per cent), 
and possesses, roughly, the qualities 
of a mild steel and copper, with high 
tensile strength. 

Elcktron, an alloy of magnesium 
with aluminium, manganese, sine and 
silicon, discovered in 1930, has a 
specific gravity of 1.8, and strength 
greatly superior to that of pure 
aluminium. 

In the British silver coinage silver 
is alloyed with 7.6 per cent copper, 
which renders it harder and more 
durable. British gold coinage con- 
tains 8.3 per cent of copper. — Bibiio- 
GBAPHY ; Law, AUoya | Osmond and 
Stead, Microacoplo Analysis of Metals: 
Mellor, CrystaMizaiion of iron and 
Steel ; Besch. Metallography* 

ALL SAINTS* DAY. A festival of 
the Christian Church, instituted in 
836, and celebrated on 1st Nov., in 
honour of the saints in general. 

ALLSOPPo English family. The 
founder of this family off brewers was 
Samuel Allsopp, who started a 
brewery business at Burton-on- 
Trent. His son. Henry, developed it, 
and was made a peer in 1886, taking 
the title of Baron Hlndlip. He died 
April 3, 1887. 

ALL SOULS* COLLEGE. Aoolleffe 
of Oxford University, founded in 1437 
by Henry Chichele. Archbishop of 
Canterbu^. Attached to it are the 
Chichele Professorship of Interna- 
tional Law and the Chichele Pro- 
fessorship of Modem History. 

ALL SOULS’ DAY. A festival of 
the Homan Catholic Church, insti- 
tuted in 998, 6knd observed on 2nd 
Nov., lor the relief of souls in purga- 
tory. 

ALLSPICE (al'spls). or PIMENTA. 
The dried and ground Deny of a West 
Indian species of myrtle (My/rius 
Pimenta), a beautifnl tree with white 
and franan^ aromatic flowers and 
leaves of a deep shining neezL The 
tree is often 30 feet high, and may 
yield 160 lb. of raw berries, equlva- 
ImittolOOlb. of dried spice. Pimenta 
is thought to nimble in flavour a 
mixture of cinmimon. nutmegs, and 
eloves, whence tjhe popular name of 
allspice i it is idso called Jamaica 
pepper, the tre^ being cultivated 
there extensively^. It is employed in 
cookery, also in soedicine as an agree- 
aUe aromatic, atod forms the oasis 


of a distilled water, a spirit, and an 
essential oil. 
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ALL'STON (fll’Btun), Washington. 
An American painter, bom 1779. 
died 1843. He studied in London 
and Rome, and is most celebrated for 
his pictures on scriptural subjects. 
Among his pictures The Angel Uriel 
is at Stafford House: The Prophet 
Jeremiah at Yale CoUege, Newport. 
A portrait of Coleridge by AUston is 
In the National Gallery. He 
wrote poems and a tragical romance 
iMowOdi). 

ALLUVION. Word used for land 
added by the action of the sea, or a 
river. It is usually due to the action 
of the sea which recedes in one place 
and encroaches in another, or to 
the action of a river in changing its 
course. There are many instances of 
alluvion In England, one being the 
estuary of the Kibble. 

Alluvion is sometimes oonfased 
with alluvium which is the deposit 
brought down by a river* It is 
usaaBy the debris of rocks. 

ALLU’VIUM (Lat. oZZueiuTnr— « kL 
to, and 2ko, to wash). Deposits of soil 
ooueoted by the action of water, such 
as are xbund In valleys and plains, 
oonsteting of loam, clay> graved, etc., 
washed down from the highergroundB. 
Great alterations are often produced 
by alluvlumr— deltas and whole Is- 
lands being often formed by this 
cause. Much of the rich land along 
the banks of rivers is alluvial in tes 
origin. There are great tracts of 
aUuviums lying along the hauWi of 
the Derwent, the Ouse, and the 
Trent, and the Romney Marsh of 
Kent idong the banks of the Tliaines, 
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ALLYGURH. Set Alioabh. 

ALMA. A small river of Russia, 
in the Crimea, celebrated from the 
victory gained by the allied British 
and fronch over the Russians, 20th 
Sept., 1864. 

AL'MAOK’S. The name formerly 

ven to certain assembly-rooms in 

ing Street, St. James's, London, 
derived from Almack, a tavem- 
ke^er, by whom they were bnllt, 
and wnose real name is said to have 
been M'Ccdl, of which Almack is an 
anagram ; afterwards called WiUia*a 
Rooms. They were first opened about 
1770, and became famous for the 
extreme exclusiveness displayed by 
the lady patronesses in res^u^ to the 
admission of applicants for tickets 
to the balls held here — only those of 
the most assured social standing being 
admitted. They were turned into a 
restaurant in 1890. 

ALMA'DA, A town of Portugal, 
on the Tagus, opposite Lisbon. Pop. 
11,580. 

AL'MADEN. A place in Califomla, 
United States^ about 60 miles S.E. 
of San Francisco, with rich quick- 
silver mines, the product of which has 
been largely employed in gold and 
silver mining. 

ALMADEN', A town of Spain, 
province of Ciudad-Real, oelebrated 
both in ancient and modem times for . 
its mines of quicksilver (in the fonn | 
of cinnabar). Pop. 10,000. , 

ALMADEN PROCESS. Set Msb- 
OURT. 

ALMAGEST (At. al. the, and Gr, 
meaiste,, greatest, sc. ** treatise "). 
The name of a celebrated astronomical 
work composed by Claudius Ptolemy. 

ALMA'GRO. An old town of Spain, 
province of Ciudad-Real (New Castile) 
with important lace manufactures. 
Pop. 87()0. 

ALMA'GRO, Diego de. Spanish 

Conquistador,” a foundling, bom 
in 1475, killed 1538. He took part 
with Pisarro tn the conquest of Peru, 
and after frequent disputes with 
Pizarro about their respective shares 
in their conquests led an expedition 
against Chile, which he failed to con- 
quer. On his return a strumle took 
place between him and Puarro, In 
which Almagro was finally overoome, 
t^en prisoner, strangled, and after- 
wards beheaded. He was avenged 
by his son, bom in 1520, who raised 
an insurreotlon, in which Pisarro was 
assassinated in 1541. The younger 
Almagro was put to death at Coioo in 
1642 by De Ciastro, the new Viceroy 
of Peru. 

ALMALEE', or ELMALL Atom 
of Asia Minor, 50 miles from Adalia, 


with thriving manufactoree and a 
considerable trade. Pop. about 
20 , 000 . 

AL'MA MATER (Lat, fostering 
or bounteous mother). A term 
familiarly appMed to their own 
university by those who have had 
a univerdty education. 

AL MAMUN (mA-mdn'). A caliph 
of the Abasside dynasty, son of 
Hanm-al-Rc^hid, bom 786, died 
833. Under him Bagdad became a 
great centre of eurt and science. 

AL'MANAO. A calendar, in which 
are set down the rising and setting of 
the sun, the phases of the moon, the 
most remarkable positions and phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, for 
every month and day of the year ; 
also the several fasts and feasts to 
be observed in the Church and State, 
etc., and often much miscellaneous 
information likely to be useful to the 
public. 

History. The term is of Arable ori- 
gin, but the Arabs were not the first to 
I use almanacs, which indeed existed 
from remote ages. In England they 
are known from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there being several English 
almanacs of this century existing in 
MS. They became generally used in 
Europe vdthin a short time after the 
invention of printing : and they were 
very early remarl^le, as some are 
still, for the mixture of tmth and 
fsklsehood which they contained. 
Their effects in Franoe were found so 
xnisohievous, from the pretended pro- 
phecies which they publishecL that 
an edict was promulmted by Henry 
m, in 1579 forbidding any predic- 
tions to be inserted in them relating 
to civil affairs, whether those of the 
State or of private i^rsons. In the 
reign of James I. of England letters- 
patent were granted to the two 
universities and the Stationers* Com- 
7 for an exclusive right of print- 
almanacs, but in 1775 thfa 
monopoly was abolished. During 
the civil war of Charles I., 
thenoe onward, English almanacs 
were oonspiouous for the unblushing 
boldness of their astrologioed predio- 
tionsp and their determined perpetua- 
tion of popular errors. 

Famous almanaos. The most 
famous English almanao was Poor 
Rolfin^s Almanack, which was pub- 
lished from 1663 to 1775. GraduaUy» 
however, a better taste b^san to 
previdl, and in 1828 the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
by publishing the British Almanac, 
had the merit of taking the lead in 
the production of an unexceptionable 
almanao In Great Britain. The ex- 
ample thus set has been almost unl- 
vexsally eklopted. The oiiculatloa of 
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Almanacs continued to be much 
cramped by the very heavy duty of 
one snihinflr and threepence per copy 
till 1834, when thie duty was 
abolished. About 900 new almanacs 
were started Immediately on the 

Almanacs, from their periodical 
character, and the frequency witn 
which they ore referred to, are now 
more and more used as vehicles for 
conveying statistical and other 
useful information, some being in- 
tended for the inhabitants of a 
particular country or district, others 
for a particular class or party. Some 
of the almanacs that are regularly 
published every year are extremely 
useful, and are indeed almost indis- 
pensable to men engaged in official, 
mercantile, literary, or professional 
business. Such in Great Britain are 
Thom*9 OjBUcial Director of the 
United Kingdcm, The British Ah 
manao, Oliver and Boy^s New 
Edinburgh Almanac, and WhUaker^s 
Almanac, started in 1868, 

In the United States is pnblished 
The American Almanac, a useful 
compilation. The Almanach de 
Gotha, which has appeared at Gk)tha 
dnoe 1764, contcdns in small bulk a 
wonderful quantity of information 
regarding the reignliw families and 
Governments, the finances, com- 
merce, population, etc., of the 
different States throimhont the world. 
Since 1871 it is pnbushed both in a 
French and in a German edition. 
Among French almanacs the most 
famous was the Almanach LUgeois, 
whilst the Almanach National, first 
^blished in 1679 as Almanach 
Royal, is the most important of 
modem almanacs in France. Al- 
manacs that pretend to foretell the 
weather and ooourrenoes of various 
kinds are still popular in Britain, 
France, and elsewhere. 

The Nautfioal Almanae is an Im- 
portant work published annually by 
the British Government, two or 
three years in advance, in which is 
contained much nseful astronumioal 
matter, more especially the distances 
of the moon from the sun, and from 
certain fixed stars, for every three 
honrs of apparent time, adapted to 
the meridifui of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. By comparing 
these with the distances oarefoUy 
observed at sea the mariner may, 
with comparative ease, infer ms 
longitude to a degree of accuracy 
unattainable in any other way, and 
snffloient for most nautical purposes. 
This almanac was oommencM in 
1767 by Dr. Maskelyne, Astronomer 
Royal. The French Oonnaiaaanoe 
des Temps is published for the same 
purpose as the English NasUical 


Almanac, and nearly on the same 
plan. It oommenoed in 1679. Of a 
simiifcr oharaoter Is the Astrono’ 
misches dahrbuch published at Berlin. 

ALMAN'DINB, A mineral of a 
reddish or violet colour, a variety of 
precious or noble garnet. 

ALMAN'SA. A town of 8ontlii« 
eastern Bpain (Hurcia), near which 
was fought (35th April, 1707) a 
decisive battle in the war of thtv 
Spanish Succession, when the French, 
under the Duke of Berwick, defeateol 
the Anglo -Spanish army under the 
Earl of Galway. Pop. 11,250. 

ALMAN'ZUR, or ALMANSUR. A 
caliph of the Abasside dynasty, 
reigned 754-75. He was cruel and 
treacherous and a persecutor of th® 
Christians, but a patron of learning. 

ALMA-TAD'EBIA, Sir Lawieno®. 

Dutch painter, bom in 1836, resided 
from 1870 in England, where he 
became a naturallKcd subject, H® 
was made A.R.A. in 1876, R.A. in 
1879, knighted in 1899, and awarded 
th© Order of Merit in 1905. He died 
at Wiesbaden, 35th June. 1912. He 
is especially celebrated for his pic- 
tures of ancient Roman, Greek, and 
Egyptian life, which are painted with 
great realism and arohseologioa) 
oorreotnees. 

ALldEH. The name given fin 
Egypt to a class of girls whose 
profession is to sing for the amuse- 
ment of the upper olaeses, as dis- 
tinguished from the gawaet, who 
perform before the lower dassee. 
They perform at feasts and othe? 
entertainments (including funerals), 
and many of them are skilful fim- 
proTisatiioi. One of their most 
mmous dances Is called *' The Bee.’’* 

ALMEIDA (dJ-mft'i-dd). One of th® 
strongest fortresses in Portugal, in 
the province of Beira, near the 
Bpani^ border, on the Ck>a. Pop, 
2350. Taken by Blass^na from the 
English in 1810, retaken by Welling- 
ton in 1811. 

ALMEIDA (d&l-mA'i-d&), Franetseo 
d*. First Portuguese viceroy of India, 
son of the Conde de Ahiantes, bom 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. He fought with renown 
against the Moors, and being ap- 
pointed governor of the new Por- 
tugnese settlements on the African 
and Indian coasts, he sailed for 
India in 1505, accompanied by his 
son Lorenzo and other eminent men. 
In Africa he took possession of 
Qnlloa and Mombas, and in the East 
he conquered Cananor, Ckxshln, 
Calient, etc., and established forts 
and factories. 

His son Lorenzo discovered the 
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Maldiyes and Madagaaoar, but 
perished in an attack made on him 
hj a fleet sent by the Bnltan of 
Sffypt, with the aid of the Porte and 
the Bepnblio of Venice. Haying 
signally defeated the Mnssulmans 
(1608), and ayenged his son, and 
being superseded by Albuquerque, 
he sailed for Portugal, but was 
killed in a skirmish on the African 
coast in 1610. 

AUiIEl/)'. A town of Holland, 
proyinoe of Oyeryssel, on the 
veohte ; with manufactures of linen. 
Pop. 32,610. 

AXJIIENDRALEJO (>&'h6) A town 
of Spain, proyinoe of Badajcz, in 
a district rich in grain, wine, and 
fruits, with many brandy distilleries. 
Pop. 12,760. 

ALMERIA (dl-md-rO'd). A for- 
tified seaport of Southern Spain, 
capital of proyince of Almeria, near 
the mouth of a river and on the gulf 
of same name, with no building of 
cousequenoe except a Gothic 
oatheoral^ but with a large trade, 
exporting grapes, iron oro, lead, 
esparto, ©to. The provino©, which 
has an area of 3391 sti. miles, is 
gmeraJUy mountainous, and rich in 
minerals. Pop. of town, 63,977 i 
of province, 363,199. 

ALMODO^VAR. A town of Spain, 
provino© of Ciudad-Real (New 
Castile), near the Sierra Moreua. 
Pop. 12,720. 

ALMOHADES (al'mO’hAdz). A 
Moorish dynasty that ruled in 
Africa and Spain in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centurlee, founded by 
Mohammed Ibn Tumart, a religious 
enthusia^ who assumed the tiue of 
Mahdio Tn^ overthrew the Aimora- 
vides in Spain, but themselves 
received a defeat in 1212 from which 
they did not recover, and in 1260 
were overthrown in Africa, when 
Idris El-Wathik, their last emir, 
was murdered by a slave. 

AL-MOKANNA. See MOEANNA. 

ALMOND (Amund). The fruit of 
the almond tree (^Amyaddhia com- 
mUnis), a tree which grows usually 
to the height of 20 feet, and is akin 
to the peach, nectarine, etc. (ord. 
Eosaoees). It has beautiful pinkish 
flowers, that appear before the 
leaves, which are oval, pointed and 
delicately serrated. It is a native of 
Africa and Asia, natuiedtzed in 
Southern Europe, and cultivated In 
England for its beanty, as it seldom 
produces edible fruit even In the 
warmer portions of Southern Eng- 
land. The fruit is a drupe, ovoid, and 
with downy outer surface : the 
fleshy covering is tough and fibrous | 


It coven the oompressed wrinkled 
stone enclosing the seed or almond 
within it. There are two varieties, 
one sweet and the other bitter ; both 
are produced from A. communUp 
though from different varieties. 

Most of the sweet almonds im- 
ported Into Britain come from 
Houthem Europe, the Levant, and 
Gallfomia, the finest being the 
Valencian, Jordan, and Malaga. 
They contain a bland fixed oil, oon- 
sisting chiefly of olein. Bitter al- 
monds oome from Mogador. and 
besides a fixed oil they contain a 
substance called mtiZsin, and also a 
bitter crystalline substance oalled 
amygdalin, which, acting on the 
emulsin, produces prussic acid, 
whence the aroma of bitter almonds 
whon mixed with water. 

Almond-oil, a bland fixed oil, is 
expressed from the kernels of either 
sweet or bitter almonds, and is used 
by perfumers and in medicine. A 
poisonous essential oil is obtained 
from bitter cdmonds, which is used 
for flavouring by cooks and confec- 
tioners, also by perfumers and in 
medicine. The name almond, with 
a qualifying word prefixed, is also 
given to the seeds of other species of 
plants} thus Sana aXmonde are the 
kernels of Canarium commune. 


ALMONDBURY (Amund-be-rl). A 
town of England, West Riding of 
Yorkshire, S.E. of Huddersfield, iia 
which it is now included, with manu- 
factures of woollens, cotton and silk 
goods. 


AL'MONERc An officer of a 
religions establishment to whom 
belonged the distribution of aims. 
The grand almoner (prayid aumonier) 
of France was the highest eoolesias- 
tical digitary in that kingdom before 
the revolution. The lord almoner, 
or lord high almoner of England, is 
generally a bishop, whose offloe la 
weU-nigh a sinecure. He distributes 
the sovereign's doles to the poor on 
Maundy Thursday. 


ALMOTIA. A town and fortress 
of India, in the United Provinoes, 
capital of Kumaon, 170 miles E.N.IL 
of Delhi, a thriving little place. Pop. 
about 10,660. 


ALMOHAVIDES (-vldz). A Moor- 
ish dynasty which arose in North- 
Western Africa in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and reigned from 1066-1147. 
The town of Marrakesh, hnllt in 
1062, became the capital of this 
dynasty. Having crossed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the family gained 
possession of all Axabio Spain, but 
was overthrown by the Almohades 
in the following oentury. 


ALBfSHOUBBS. Homes provided 
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for the poor. They are tuniaUy built . 
by private IndividnalB and ooncdst 
of a number of smidl realdenoes in a 
single building. Some are for men 
others for women, while there 
are a few for married oouples. In 
many oases the inmates receive a 
monetary aHowanoOo 

Many of these almshonaes. or 
hospitals, as they were called, were 
founded in the Middle Ages in Sng- 
lands and some of them are very 
picturesque buildings. Notable alms- 
houses are the hosmtal of S. Cross at 
Winchester and the Leycester Hos- 

E ltal at Warwick and the Charter- 
ouse in London. Morden College 
at Blackheath belongs to a later 
date. Almshonses are maintained by 
some of the London livery com- 
panies. The Charity Commisedon now 
enpervises the administration of the 
funds left for ahnahouses. 

AL'MUG (or AL^GUM) TREE. 
Names which occur in I Kings i:. 11, 
12, and 2 Chron. ii. 8, and ix. 10, 11, 
as the names of trees of which the 
wood was used for pillars In the 
temple and the king’s house, for 
haips and psalteries, etc. They are 
said in one passage to be hewn in 
Lebanon, in another to be brought 
from Opnlr. They have been Iden- 
tifled by critics with th© red sandal- 
wood of India. Some of them may 
possibly have been transplanted to 
Lebanon by the Phoenicians. 

ALMURECAR (M-mun-ye-k&rO. 
A seaport of Spain, Granada, on the 
Mediterranean. Pop. 8030. 

AL'NAGER. Formerly, in Eng- 
land, an offloial whose duty it was to 
inspect, measure, and stamp woollen 
Cloth. 

ALKUS. See Aldeb. 

ALNWICK (an'ik). A town of 
England, county town of Northum- 
b^and, miles north of Newcastle, 
near the Ain. It Is well built, and 
ce^es on tanning, brewing, and a 
general trade. The town is famous 
for the curious ceremonies which 
take place there annually during the 
election of the common oonncil (26th 
March). Alnwick Castle, residenoe 
of the Dukes of Northumberland, 
for many centres a fortress of 
great rtrength, stmids close to the 
town. Pop. (1931), 6882. 

ALOE (al'5). The name of a 
nnmber of plants belonging to the 
genns Alo6 (ord. Liliacess), some of 
whl^ are not more thra a few 
InhheB, whilst others are 30 feet and 
upwards in height ; nathres of 
South Africa and Socotra; leaves 
fleshy, thick, and more or less 
spinous at the edges or extremity; 
flowers with a tubular corolla* 


Borne of the larger kinds are of 
great use, the fibrous parts of the 
leaves being made into cordage, 
fishing nets and lines, doth, oto. 
The inspissated Juice of several 
spedes is used in medicine, under 
the name of aloes, forming a bitter 
purgative. 

The medicinal value of bitter aloes 
was known to the Greeks in the 
fourth century, b.o. According to 
the Arabian historian EdrisL th© 
oocnpation of Socotra by the Mace- 
donians was due to Aristotle's 
persuading Alexander the Great to 
secure the monopoly off the supplies 
of the drug. The drug la said to have 
been oommended to Alfred the 
Great by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
but a direct trade in it between 
Socotra and Britain was opened only 
in the seventeenth century- Th^^ 
principal dmg-produclng species 
are the Soootrins aloe {A. Socotrina) i 
the Barbadoes aloe (A. mdgUriBji 
first imported into Britain in 1693 8 
the Oape aloe (A. apicdia), 1789 ; 
and Natal aloes, 1870 ; etc. A 
beautiful violet colour is yielded by 
the leaves of the Soootrine aloe. The 
American aloe (see Aoavb) is a 
different plant altogether; as are 
also the aloes or lign-aloes of Scrip- 
ture, which are supposed to be tne 
Aquiiaria AgaUdchunig or aioes-wood 
(q.vj. Aloe fibre is obtained from 
species of Alo6, Agave, Yucca, etc., 
and is made into coarse fabrics, 
ropes, etc, 

ALOES-WOOD, EAGLE-WOOD, 
or AQILAWOODo The inner portion 
of the trunk of AquUdria onodia and 
At. AgaMOchwnf forest trees belonging 
to the ord. AQuilariaoeee, found in 
tropical Asia, and yielding a fragrant 
resfnouB substance, which, as well as 
the wood, is burned for its perfume* 
Another tre^ the Aloexplon A&aXUi^ 
chum (ord. LeguminosfiB), also pro* 
dnoes aJoes-wood. This wood Is 
supposed to be the llgn-aloes (a 
oorruption of the Lat. lignum cHoe) 
of the Bible. 

ALOPE'OIA. A variety of baldness 
in which the hair falls oft from the 
beard and eyebrows, as well as the 
scalp. 

ALOPEOU'RUS. A genus of 
grasses. See FoxTAin-ORAfe. 

ALOHA. A town of Southern 
province of Malaga. Pop. 

ALOST, or AAL8T (&'l 06 t, ftlst). A 
town of Belgium, 16 miles W.N.W. 
of Brussels, on the Bender (here 
navigable), with a beautiful, though 
unfinished, church, and an ancient 
town hau (thirteenth century) | 
manufactures of lace, thread, Imra 
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and cotton goods, etc., and a con- 
siderable trade. In the market 
place stands a statue of Thierry 
Maarteus, who introduced the art of 
typography into the Netherlands in 
1473. The town W6is occupied by 
the Germans in 1914. Pop. 37,862. 

ALOYSIUS. Italian saint. He was 
bom March 9, 1568, the son of an 
Italian nobleman, and his name was 
Luigi Qonzaga. In 1686 he Joined 
the Society of Jesus, but six years 
later he <ued of the plague caught 
while tending the sick in Rome 
(June 21, 1591). Aloysius, this being 
the name he took, is associated with 
the education of boys and many 
schools are named after him. He was 
canonised in 1726. 

ALPAO^A. A ruminant mammal 
of the camel tribe, and genus 
Auchenia {A, Paco), a native of the 
Andos, especially of the mountains 
of Chile and Peru, and closely allied 
to the llama. Llamas and alpacas 
are mutually fertile when crossed. 



Alpaca (AueMrUa Paco) 


and this explains the existence of 
intermediate forms between the two 
breeds. It has been domesticated, 
and remains also in a wild state. In 
form and size it approaches the 
sheep, but has a longer neck 

It is valued chiefly for its long, 
soft, and silky wool, which is 
stralghter than that of the sheep, 
and very strong, and is woven into 
fabrics of great beauty, used for 
shawls, clothing for warm climates, 
coat-linings, and umbrellas, and 
known by the same name. Cloth 
made from imported alpaca wool is 
manufactured in England, princi- 
ally in Yorkshire. Attempts have 
een made to introduce and ac- 
climatize the alpaca in Europe and 


in Australia, but no measure of 
success has attended the experi- 
ments. Its flesh is pleasant and 
wholesome. 

ALPE'NA. A town of the United 
States, Michigan, at the entrance of 
the Thunder Into Lake Huron, with 
saw-mills, woollen factories, etc. 
Pop 12,166. 

ALPEN-HORN, or ALP-HORN 

(Gcr.). A long, nearly-stralght horn, 
curving slightly, and widening 
towards its extremity, used in the 
Alps to convey signals, or notice of 
something. 

ALPEN -STOCK (Ger.). A strong, 
tall stick shod with iron, pointed at 
the end so as to take hold in, and 
give support on, ice and other 
dangerous places in climbing the 
Alps and other high mountains. 

ALPES (dip) The name of three 
departments in the south-east of 
France, all more or less covered by 
the Alps or their offshoots : — 
Basses-Alpes (bds-dlp ; Lower Alps) 
has mountains rising to a height of 
8000 to 10,000 feet, IS drained by the 
Durance and its tributaries, and is 
the most thinly-peopled department 
in France ; area, 2697 sq. miles ; 
capital, Dtoe. Pop 87,566. 

Hautes-Alpes (ot-alp ; Upper Alps), 
mostly formed out of ancient 
Dauphind, traversed by the CJottian 
and Dauphlne Alps (highest sum- 
mits 12,000 feet), drained chiefly by 
the Durance and its tributaries. It Is 
the lowest department in France in 
olnt of absolute population ; area, 
1^8 sq. miles ; capital. Gap. Pop. 
87 ,566. — Alpes-Maritimes (dlp-md-ri- 
tdm ; Maritime Alps) has the 
Mediterranean on the south, and 
mainly consists of the territory of 
Nice, ceded to France by Italy In 
1860 The greater part of the surface 
is covered by the Maritime Alps: 
the principal river Is the Var. It 
produces in the south, cereals, vines, 
olives, oranges, citrons, and other 
fruits I and there are manufactories 
of perfumes, liqueurs, soap, etc., 
and valuable fisheries. It is ® 
favourite resort for invalids ; area, 
1443 sq. miles j capital, Nice. Pop, 
493,376. 

AL'PHA and O'MEOA. The first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet, 
sometimes used to signify the 
beginning and the end, or the first 
and the last of anything ; also as a 
symbol of the Divine Being (Rev. 
i. 8 i xxi. 6 ; xxii. 13). They were 
also formerly the symbol of Chris- 
tianity, and engraved accordingly on 
the tombs of the ancient Christians. 
Some of these engravings are to be 
seen in the Louvre. 
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ALPHABET (from Alpha and 
Bdtag the two first letters of the 
Greek alphabet). The aeries of 
characters used in writing a lan- 
guage, and Intended to represent the 
sounds of which it oonaiste. The 
English alphabet, like most of those 
of modern Europe, is derived dii'eotly 
frotn the Latin, the Latin from the 
ancient Greek, and that from the 
Pha*niclan, which again is believed 
to hjive had its origin in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, alEhough Egyptolo- 
gists are not unanimous on this 
point. There is little evidence in 
support of the theory that the 
Phoenician alphabet had developed 
from the Assyrian enneiform. 

Origin. Some scholars, like Sir 
Arthur Evans, are of opinion that the 
Philistines established on the coast 
of Palestine had brought the alphabet 
over from Crete, and that from them 
it passed to the Phoenicians. The 
names of the letters in Phoenician 
and Hebrew must have been almost 
the same, for the Greek names, 
which, with the letters, were bor- 
rowed from the former, differ little 
from the Hebrew. By means of the 
names we may trace the process by 
which the Egyptian characters were 
transformed into letters by the 
Phooniclans. Some Egyptian charac- 
ter would, by Sts form, recall the idea 
of a house, for example, in Phoenician 
or Hobi'ew beih. This character 
would subsequently come to be used 
w’hereTcr the soimd b occurred. Its 
form might be afterwards simpUflod, 
or even considerably modified , but the 
name would still remain, as beth still 
continues the Hebrew name for b, 
and beta the Gi^eck. Our letter wi, 
which In Hebrew wfis called mim. 
water, Lae still a considerable resem- 
blance to the zigzag wavy lino which 
had been chosen to represent water, 
os in the zodiacal symbol for Aquar- 
ius. The letter o, of which the 
Hebrew name means eye, no doubt 
was originally intended to represent 
that organ. 

History. While the ancient Greek 
alphabet gare rise to the ordinary 
Greek alphabet and the Latin, the 
Greek alphabet of later times fur- 
nished elements foi the Coptic, the 
Gothic, and the old Slavic alphabets. 
The Latin characters are now em- 
ployed by a gi-eat many nations, such 
as the Italian, the French, the Span- 
ish, the Portuguese, Hxe English, the 
Dutch, the German, the Hungarian, 
the Polish, etc,, each nation having 
introduced such modifloations or 
additions as are necessary to express 
the sound of the language peculiar 
to it. The Greek alphabet originally 
possessed only sixteen letters, tnougn 
the Phcenlcian had twenty -two. The 


original Latin a^habet, as It )is 
found in the olaest insoriptiona, 
consisted of twenty -one letters g 
namely, the vowels a, e, i, o, and m 
(v). and the consonants 5, c, /, K 
k, I, m, n. p, q, r, «, f, x, 0. The Anglo- 
Saxon aiphaoet had two characters 
for the oigiaph ih» which were un- 
fortunately not retained in later 
English ; it had also the character 
ce. It wanted ©, y (consonant), 
and 0. The German alphabet con^ 
Biste of the same letters as the 
English, but the sounds of some of 
them are different. 

Hunes, etc. Anciently certain 
characters called Runic were made 
use of by the Teutonic nations, to 
which fcome would attribute an origin 
independent ol the Greek and Latin 
alphabets. Wlnimer, the Danish 
scnohxr, is, however, of opinion that 
the runes were developed from the 
I^atln alphabet. While the alphabetic 
of the west of Em*opo are derived 
from the Latin, the Bnssian, which is 
very complete. Is based on the Greek, 
wiiti characters borrowed from 

the Armenian, etc. : it is called 
azbouka, from the first two letters os, 
a. and boukU b. Among Asiatic 
alphabets, the Arabian (ultimately 
of Phoenician origin) has played a 
part analogous to that of the Latin 
in Em ope, the conquests of Mo ham 
medanism having imposed it on the 
Persian, the Turkish, the Hlndnstanh, 
etc. 

The Sanskrit or DevanSga-rl al- 
phabet Is one of the most remarkable 
alphabet & ot the world. As now used 
It nafo fourteen characters for the 
vowels and diphthongs, and thirty- 
three for the consonants, besides two 
othei fe^^TcboI?. Our alphabet is a 
Tei> imperfect Instrument lor what 
it has to perform, being both defec- 
tive and redundant. An alphabet 
is not essential to the writing of a 
language, since ideograms or symbols 
may be used instead, as in Chinese. 
See WRrriNo. — Bibliography : E. 
Clodd, The Alphabet (Useful Know’- 
ledge Series, Hoddoi & Stoughton) i 
Canon J. Taylor, The Alhhabet t 
Philippe Bergei;. Histoire de VE'critttre 
dans VAntwtU, 

ALPHA PARTICLE. Positively 
charged particles of the alpha rays 
emitted from radio-active substances. 
They travel at a velocity of seveial 
thousand feet per second and have 
the property of causing scintillations 
of light when they strike a phosphor- 
escent substanoe. Their charge is 
twice that of an electron and their 
mass four times that of a hydrogen 
nucleus. 

ALPH'fiUS (now RUPIA). The 
largest river of Peloponnesus, flowing 
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westwards Into the Ionian SeOo In 
<3reok mytholojjry Alphfins Is supposed 
to have been the eon of Oceantiis and 
Tethye. 

ALPHON'SO. The name of a 
number of Portuguese and Spanish 
kings. Among the roimor may be men< 
tloned Alphonso l.s the Conqueror, 
first King of Portugal, son of Henry 
of Burgundy, the conqueror and 
first Count of Portugal ; bom 
llKh fought successfully against 
the Spaniards and the Moors, named 
himself King of Portugal, and was 
as such recognized by the Pope: 
died 1185. 

Alphonso Vo» the African, bom In 
1432 : succeeded hie father. Edward 
I., J438 ; conquered Tanglers in 
1471 1 died 1481. During his reign 
Prince Henry the Navigator oon- 
tlnned the Importanio voyages of 
discovery already begun by the 
Portuguese. Under him was drawn 
up an Important code of laws. 

Among kings of Spain may be 
mentioned Alphooso Xc, King of 
Oostlle and Leon, sumamed the 
AetroncmeTf the Philosopher, or the 
WUe (El Sabio): bom in 1226; 
succeeded In 1262. Being grand- 
son of Philip of Hohenstaufon, son 
of Frederick Barbarossa, he en- 
deavoured to have himself elected 
Emperor of Germany, and in 1267 
eucoeoded in dividing the election 
with Richard, Earl of Cornwall. On 
Richard’s death In 1272 he again 
unsuccessfully contested the im- 
l)erial crown. Meantime his throne 
was endangered by conspiracies of 
the nobles and the attacks of the 
Moors. The Moors he conquered, 
but his domestic troubles were Lss 
easily overcome, and he was finally 
dethroned by his eon Sanoho, and 
died two years after, 1284. Alphonso 
was the roost learned prince of his 
age. Under his direction or superin- 
tendence wore drawn up a celebrated 
code of laws, yaluable astronomical 
tables which go under his name 
(Alphonsine Tables), the first general 
history of Spain In the Castilian 
tongue, and a Spanish translation 
of the Bible. 

Alphonso V. of Aragon, I. of 
Naples and Sicily, bom in 1386, was 
the son of Ferdinand I. of Ar^on, 
the throne of which he ascended in 
1416, ruling also over Sicily and the 
Island of Sardinia. Queen Joanna of 
Naples made him her heir, but after 
her death In 1435 her will was dis- 
puted by Ren6 of Anjou. Alphonso 
now proceeded to take possession of 
Naples by force, which he succeeded 
in doing in 144^ and reigned till his 
death in 1468. He was an enlightened 
patron of literary men, by whom, in 


the latter part of his reign, his Conrt 
was thronged. 

Alphonso XII., King of Spain, the 
only son of Queen Isabella II. and 
her cousin Francis of Assisi, was 
bom in 1857 and died in 1885. He 
left Spain with his mother when she 
was driven from the throne by the 
revolution of 1868, and till 1874 
resided partly in France, partly In 
Austria. In the latter year he 
studied for a time at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, being 
then known as Prince of the Asturias. 
His mother had given up her claims 
to the throne in fn bis favour, 
and in 1874 Alphonso came forward 
himself as claimant, and in the end 
of the year was proclaimed by 
General Martinez Campos as king. 
He now passed over into Spain and 
was enthusiastically received, most 
of the Spaniards being by this time 
tired of the republican Government, 
which bad failed to put down the 
Carlist party. Alphonso was success- 
ful in bringing the Carlist struggle 
to an end (1876), and henceforth he 
reigned with little disturbance. His 
minister Canovas del C^tillo ruined,, 
however, Alphonao’s popularity when 
he advised tbo king to conclude an 
alliance with Bismarck and Germemy. 
He married first his cousin Maria de 
las Mercedes, daughter of the Due 
de Montpensier i second, Marla 
Christina, Archduchess of Austria, 
whom he left a widow with two 
daughters and a son. 

Alphonso XIII. Former King oS 
Spain. He was bom May 17. 1886, 
and was king from the day of birth, 
as his father. King Alphonso XII.. 
was then dead. He was declared of 
age In 1908 ; before then his mother, 
Maria Christina, a member of the 
HapBburg family, had been regent. 
On May 31, 1906, he married Victoria 
(Ena), daughter of Princess Hen^ of 
Battenberg and cousin of King 
George V, Their family consists of 
four sons and two daughters. In 
Sooin the king made himself popular, 
although thei'e were several attempts 
on his life — one on his w'edding day — 
and he had to face grave political 
troubles. In 1830, there was serious 
disorder, which forced the king and 
his family to leave Spain. A republic 
was proclaimed, but the king refused 
to abdicate With the queen and 
their children he took np his residence 
in France. Alphonso has shown a 
great liking for England, and was a 
frequent visitor to this country* 
In 1932 his property in Spain was 
confiscated by the state. 

ALPINE CLUB. An association of 
English gentlemen, originating in 
1866 or 1857, having as their common 
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bond of nnlon a delight in making 
the ascent of mountains, in the Alps 
or elsewhere, diffloult to ascend, and 
in investtoting everything con- 
nected with mountains. Similar 
associations now exist in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and France. Its 
house is at 23 Savile Row, London, 
S.W. 

ALPINE CROW, or ALPINE 
CHOUGH (PyrrJiocdrax alpinua). A 
European bird closely akin to the 
chough of England. 

ALPINE MUSEUM. A museum 
established at Munich In 1911 by 
the German and Austrian Alpine 
Club. Its purpose is to spread know- 
ledge about the Alps, and to dis- 
seminate the results of scientific 
research by means of exhibits and 
literary publications. Not only 
alpine geolo^, botany, and zoology, 
but also industry, custom, and cos- 
tumes are well demonstrated in the 
exhibits. 


ALPINE PLANTS. The name 
given to those plants whose habitat 
Is in the neighbourhood of the snow, 
on mountains partly covered with it 
all the year round. As the height of 
the snow-line vanes according to the 
latitude and local conditions, so also 
does the height at which these plants 
grow. The mean height for the alpine 
plants of Central Europe is about 
6000 feet ; but it rises in parts of the 
Alps and in the Pyrenees to 9000 
feet, or even more. The high groimds 
clear of snow among these moun- 
tains present a very well marked 
flora, the general characters of the 
plants being a low dwarfish habit, a 
tendency to form thick turfs, stems 
partly or wholly woody, and large 
brilliantly -coloured and often very 
sweet-smelling flowers. They are 
also often closely covered with woolly 
hairs. 

In the Alps of Middle Europe the 
eye is at once attracted by gentians, 
saxifrages, rhododendrons, mim- 
roses of different kinds, etc. Ferns 
and mosses of many kinds also 
characterize these regions. Some 
alpine plants are found only in one 
locality. Considerable success has 
attended the attempt to grow alpine 

g iants in gardens, the first necessity 
etng a situation where there is 
plenty of sunlight, and which is free 
from the shade of trees. 


ALPINE V/ARBLER (Accmtor 
aljnnua). A European bird of the 
same genus as the hedge-sparrow. 

ALPINTA. A genus of plants. See 
Galanga. 

ALPS. The highest and most 
extensive system of mountains In 
Europe, included between lat. 44° 


and 48° N., and long. 5° and 18® B., 
covering a great part of Northern 
Italy, several departments of France, 
nearly the whole of Switzerland, and 
a large part of Austria, while its 
extensive ramifications connect it 
with nearly all the mountain systems 
of Europe. The culminating peak is 
Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet high, though 
the true centre is the St. Qothard. 
or the mountain mass to which it 
belongs, and from whose slopes fiow, 
either directly or by affluents, the 
great rivers of Central Europe — the 
Danube, Rhine, Rhone, and Po. 

Formation. Round the northern 
frontier of Italy the Alps form a re- 
markable barrier, shutting it off from 
the mainland of Europe, so that for- 
merly it could hardly be approached 
from France, Germany, or Swftzerland, 
except through high and difficult 
passes. In the west this barrier 
approaches close to the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and near Nice there is 
left a free passage into the Italian 
peninsula between the mountains 
and the sea. From this point east- 
ward the chain proceeds along the 
coast till it forms a junction with the 
Apennines. In the opposite direction 
it proceeds north-west, and after- 
wards north to Mont Blanc, on the 
boundaries of France and Italy ; it 
then turns north-east and runs 

g jneraUy in this direction to the 
ross Glockncr, in Central Tyrol, 
between the Rivers Drave and the 
Salza, where it divides into two 
branches, the noithem proceeding 
north-east towards Vienna, the 
southern towards the Balkan Penin- 


sula.. 

The principal valleys of the Alps 
run mostly in a direction nearly 
parallel with the principal ranges, 
and therefore east and west. The 
transverse valleys are commonly 
shorter, and frequently lead up 
through a narrow gorge to a depres- 
sion in the main ridge between two 
adjacent peaks. These are the passes 
or cote, which may usually be found 
by tracing a stream which descends 
from the mountains up to its source. 

Divisions. The Alps in their 
various great divisions receive 
different names. The Maritime 
Alps, so called from their proximity 
to the Mediterranean, extend west- 
ward from their junction with the 
Jmennines for a distance of about 
100 miles; culminating points Aiguille 
de Chambeyron. 11,155 feet, and 
Grand Rioburent, 11,142 feet; prin- 
cipal pass, the Col di Tende 
(6145 feet), which was made prac- 
ticable for carriages bv Napoleon I. 
Proceeding northward the next group 
consists of the Cottian Alps, length 
I about 60 miles ; principal peaks : 
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Monte VJbo, 12,609 feet; PIo des 
Borins, 18,462 ; Pelvoux, 12,978. 
Next come the Gralftn Alps# 80 i^les 
iomr, with extensive remmoationE in 
Savoy and Piedmont ; principal 
peaks ; Aiguille de la Sassi^ro, 
12,823 feet ; Grand Peradis, lS,iJC0 ; 
Grand© Case©, 12,780. To this 
STOup belongs Mont Ceiils (6768 feel), 
over which a carriage road weu!^ wn- 
tmcted by Napoleon I., while a 
railway now passes through the 
mountain by » tiimiel nearly 8 miles 
Song. These thi’oe divisions of the 
Alps are often classed together as 
the Western Alps, while the poilion 
ot the system immediately east oi 
this forms the Central Alps. The 
Pennine Al|>8 form the loftiest portion 
of the whole syrstem, having Mont 
Biano (in Prance) at one ertremitj, 
and Monte Kosa at the other (60 
allies), and including the Al^is of 
v:3&voy and the Valais 

In the east the valley of the Upper 
Rhone separates the Pennine Alps 
from the great chain of the Bernese 
Alps running nearly paiallei, the 
(great peaks of the two ranges being 
about 20 miles apart. The principal 
heights of the Pennine Alps are Mont 
Blanc, 18,781 feetj Monte Rosa, 
18,2 •! 7 ; MlsohabemOmer (Uom), 
14,942; Weisehom, 14,804 ; M«tter- 
hom, 14,778, In the Bernese ilps 
the Pin^raarhom, 14,02o ; Ah 
etsohhorn, 13,803; jungfmn, u8,671. 
The pass of Great St. Bernard Is 
celebrated for its hoepi<'3©o The most 
easterly pass is th© Simplon, 6898 
feet, with a carriage road made by 
Napoleon 1., and a tunnel leading 
into Italy, fuUj' 12 miles long. 

Farther east are the Lepontine 
Alps, which give off a number of 
ftroams that feed the Italian lakes — 
Maggiore, Ck)mo, ©to. The principal 
pass is the St. Gothard (6938 feet), 
over which a carriage road leads to 
Italy, while through this mountain 
mass a railway tunnel more than 9 
miles long has been opened. Highest 
peaks; Tddi, 11,887 feet: Monte 
Leone, 11,684. The Rhmtlan Alps, 
extending east to about lorn 12*’ 30^. 
are the most easterly of the Gentral 
Alps, and are divided into two 
{portions by the Engadine, or valley 
of the Inn, and also broken by the 
valley of the Adige ; principal peaks : 
Pla Bernina, 13,304 feet; Ortler- 
spitze. 1^814 : Monte Adamello, 
11,832. The Brenner Pass (4498 
feet), from Verona to Innsbruck, 
and between the Gentral and Eastern 
Alps, is crossed by a railway. 

On the railway from Innsbruck to 
the Lake of Constance is the Arlberg 
Tunnel, over 6 miles long. The 
Eastern Alps form the broadest and 
lowest poiiion of the system, and 


embrace the Node Alps, the Oamlfl 
Alps, the Julian Alps, etc. ; highesv 
peik, the Gross Glookner, 12,4611 
feet. The height of the souths 
eastern continuations of the Alp« 
rapidly diminishes, and they lose 
themselves in ranj^ having nothing 
in common with the great mountain 
masses which distingmsh the centre 
of the system. 

Lakes and Streams,, The Alp^ ar© 
very rich in lakes and streams 
Among the chief of the former are 
the li^es of Genova, Oonstanoei 
Zdrich, Thun, Brienz, on the north 
' on the south Maggiore, Como, 
Garda, etc. Th© drainage 
carried to the North Sea by tM 
Rhine, to the Mediterranean by th© 
Rhone, to the Adriatic by the Fo, to 
the Black Sea by the Danube. 

Climate. In the lower valleys of th® 
AIpj« th© mean temperature rangeif 
from 80*" to 60*. Half-way up wx© 
Alps It averages about 32* — a height 
wMoh in the snowy regions it never 
reaches. But even where the tom- 
peratur© fie lowest the solar radiation 
produced by the rocks and snow Is 
often so great as to raise the pboto' 
rnt-ter to and even hi fisher Th© 
exhilarating and invigorating nature 
of the climate in th© upper regions 
during summer has been aoknow 


lodged by all. 

Flora. In respect to vegetation thi^^ 
Alps have been divided into six zones, 
depending on height modified hr 
exposure and local oiroumstance? 
The first is th© olive region. This 
tree fioiirishes better on sheltered 
sio]^ of th© mountains than on the 
plains of Northern Italy. Th© vine, 
which bears greater winter ooild^ 
distinguishes the second zone. On 
slopes exposed to the sun it flourishes 
to a considerable extent. The third 
is called the mountainous region. 
Cereals and dcclduoue trees form the 
dlstingriisnJTig ifcie-turea of its vege- 
tation c Th© mean temperatuae about 
equals thar of Great Britain, but the 
extremes arc greater. The fourth 
region is the sub- Alpine or coni- 
ferous. Here are vast forests of pin© 
of various species. Most of the A Ipin© 
villages are in the two last regions. 
On the northern elopes pines grow to 
6000, and on th© southern slopes to 
7000 feet above th© level of th© sea. 
This is also the region of the lower 
or permanent pastures where the 
flocks are fed In winter. 

The fifth is the pasture region, th® 
term alp being used in the local sense 
of high pasture grounds. It extends 
from the uppermost limit of trees to 
the region of perpetual snow. Here 
there are shrubs, rhododendrons, 
junipers, bilberries, and dwarf 
willows, etc. The sixth zone Is 
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t&e ^on ot perpetual enow. The 
line of enow variee, aocordlii^ to 
seaEOiw and looalities, from 8000 to 
9500 feet, but the Uno ie not ooii« 
tlnuoui^, beinfif ofton broken in upon* 
Few howerlntc plantH extend above 
feet, but they have been 
fonud a^a hieh as 12,000 feet. 

Fauna. At this great elevation are 
found the wild goat and the chamois. 
In summer the high mountain pas- 
tares are covered with large flocks of 
sheep, and goats, which are 
5m winU-A removed to a lower and 
wanner level. The marmot, and 
white or Alpine hare, inhabit both 
th© snowy and the woody re^ons. 
Lower down are found the wild-cat, 
fox, lynx, beai% and wolf ; the last 
two are now extremely rare. The 
vulture, eagle, and other birds of 
prey frequent the highest elevations, 
the ptannlgan seeks its food and 
shelter among the diminutive plants { 
that border upon the snow-line. 
Exoelleut trout and other fish are 
found ; but the most elevated lakes 
arOo from their low tempexatuxe, 
entirely destitute of flsh. 

The geological structure of the 
Ajps is nlghly involved, and Is far, 
m yet, from being thoroughly In- 
vestigated or understood. In ^,eneral 
thiee zones can b© disti^j^iished, a 
oenlrai, in which crysttmlhe rocks 
pr^jvail, and two exterior zones, in 
which sedimentary rocks predomin- 
ate, The rocks of the ceiiitral zone 
cDiraalat of granite, gneiss, horablende, 
nnea, sluto, and other slates and 
schisto. In the western Alps there 
aleo considerable elevations <!n 
the central zone that belong to the 
Jurassic (Oolite) and Cretaceous 
Tormmtions. From the disposition of 
the beds, which are broken, tilted, 
and dMerted on a gigantic scale, the 
Aljsa fflippear to have been formed by 
a succession of disruptions and 
elevii-tlons extending over a very 
prottacted period Among the 
minerals that are obtained are iron 
and lead, gold, silver, copper, zinc, 
alum, and coal. 

Scenery. Extensive views of Alpine 
scenery ax© now commanded by 
meaciS of special railways cliinbing to 
the summit of Mont Blcmo, the Jung- 
frau, and other mountains. The Bli4 
ra^way wtM one of the earliest 
constructed of these. Mere there are 
hotels at the top, 690ft feet above the 
level of the sea, and 4468 above the 
Lake of Lucerne, A favourite view 
from hence is to watch the sxm rise 
over the Bemese Alps. The Beooa 
di Nona (8416 feet), south of Aosta, 
gives, according to some authorities, 
the nnest panomario view to be ob- 
tained from any summit of the Alps. 
The most aooossible glaciers are 


those of Aletsoh, Chamonix, and 
Zermatt. 

ALPUJARRAS (Al-Pd-hAr^rAs). A 
district of Spain, in Andalusia, 
between the Sierra Nevada and th«$ 
Mediterranean, mountainous, 
with rich and well-cultivated valleyer 
yielding grain, vines, olives, and 
other miite. The iidxabitants are 
Christianized descendants of fhe 
Moors. 

AIX)UIFOU fal'kl-f6). A sort of 
lead or© used by pottera as a green 
varnish or glaze. 

ALSACE (&1-B&8S Oer. ElaoMh 
Before the French revolution a 
provino© of France, on the Rhine, 
afterwards constituting the I>©nofe 
departments of Haut- and Bas-Rhln, 
and subsequently to the Franco- 
PruesioL: war of ICTO-l annexed 
by Germany, and incorporated in 
the province of Elsaas-Lothringeiii 
(Alsace-Lorraine). Aleoo© is generaMy 
a level country, though there are 
several muges of low hills richly 
woodedo The principal river is the 
m. Com. flax, tobacco, grapes, and 
other fruits are grown. Area, 3205? 
sq. miles. Pop 1,216,626. Alsace 
was originally a part of ancient Gaul 
It afterwards became a dukedom oi 
the Geiman Empire. In 1268, the 
line of its dukes becoming extinct, it 
was parcelied ont to several members 
of the empire. By the peace ©I 
Westphalia, in 1648, a great part ©f 
it was ceded to France. wMoh 
afterwards seized the rest of it, this 
seizure being recognized by the peace 
of Ryswlok, in 1697. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE, The Itm- 
perial territory, or Reichsland of 
Elsass-Lothriimm, token by Qe^ 
many from France in 1871, and 
restored to France in 1918. Tbs 
I province is partly bounded by the 
I Rhine ; area, 5605 sq, miles. Pop. 
1,898,376. Under the German system 
the province w£i8 divided into three 
districts, namely, Lorraine, Upper 
Alsace, and Lower Alsace, and 

g overned by a Statthalter. having 
la seat at Strassburg. Bv the law of 
3l3t Mav, 1911, a constitution was 
granted to Alsace-Lorraine, by which 
it received three votes in the Federal 
Council. After the signing off the 
armistice, ]*i^noh troops occnpled 
Alfiooe-Lorraine, and the French 
Government, by a decree of 26th 
Nov., 1918, took over the adminis- 
tration of the restored territories, and 
French officials were installed. 

The three chief towns are Strass- 
buig, Mulhausen, and Metz. About 
76 per cent of the Inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, 22 per cent Evan- 
gelical, and between 1 and 2 per cent 
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Jews. The chief crops are wheat, rjre, 

barley, oats, potatoes, and hay ; the 
potash deposits of Alsace are superior 
to and more extensive than those of 
Strassfort, Germany. Franob ; 
Moselle. — Bibliogbapht : M. Har- 
rison,'' The. Stolen Lands ; a Study 
on Alsace-Lorraine ; G. W, Edwards, 
A Isace-Lorraine, 

ALSA'TIA. Formerly a cant name 
for Whltefriars, a district in London 
between the Thames and Fleet Street 
and adjoining the Temple, which, 
possessing certain privileges of sanc- 
tuary, became for that reason a nest 
of mischievous characters who were 
fliable to be arrested. These pri Hleges 
were abolished in 1697. The name 
Alsatia is a Latinized form of Alsace, 
which, being on the frontiers of 
France and Germany, was a harbour 
for necessitous or troublesome charac- 
ters from both countries. 

ALSATILANc Large wolfhound ori- 
ginally Tiised to protect sheep in 
Alsace. It became popular in Groat 
Britain in the 20th century as a 
companion and watchdog, but is 
irather untrustworthy. Its ears should 
be stiffly erect and it should have a 
deep chest and strong feet. 


53* N., long. 83* and 91* B., bnt 
having great eastern extensions. The 
Hussian portion is comprised in the 
governments of Tomsk and Seml- 
pEdatinsk, the Chinese in Dsungaria. 
The rivers of this region, whi^ are 
large and numerous, are mostly head- 
waters of the Obi and Irtish. The 
mountain scenery Ss generally grand 
and interesting. The highest summit 
is Byeluka (“ white mountain,** from 
its snowy top), height 14.890 feet. 
The area covered by perpetual snow 
is very considerable, and glaciers 
occupy a large area. In the high 
lands the winter is very severe, but 
on the whole the climate is com- 
paratively mild and is also healthy. 

The flora of the Altai Mountains 
greatly resembles that of the Alps, 
about flve-sixths of the latter being 
found here. The mountain forests are 
composed of birch, eider, aspen, fir, 
larch, stonepino, etc. The wild sheep 
has here its native home, and seveMd 
kinds of deer are found. The Altai 
is exceedingly rich in minerals, in- 
cluding gold, silver, copper, and irosio 
The name Altai means gold moun- 
tain.** The inhabitants are chiefly 
Bussians and Kalmuks. The cMef 
town is Barnaul. 


AL^'SEHo An island on the east 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein ; length, 
miles, breadth, from d to 7 mileB, 
diversified with forests, lakes, well* 
cultivated fields, orchards, and towns. 
Pop. 25,060. 

AL SBRAT (sS'rat). In Mahom- 
medan belief the bridge extending 
over the abyss off hell, which must 
be crossed toy everyone on his Journey 
to heaveBo It fie finer than a hair, as 
Aharp as the edge of a sword, and 
beset with thorns on either side. The 
righteous will pass over with ease 
and swiftness, out the wicked will 
fall into hell below. 

AUSTRGEME'RIA. A genus of 
Sonth American plants, ord, Amaryl- 
lidaoe®, some of them cultivated In 
European greenhouses and gardens. 
A. SaJsiUa and A. ovdta are cul- 
tivated tor their edible tnbers. 


/^TASC LANGUAGES (also called 
P^L-ALTAIO and TURANIAN). 
A family of languages occupying a 
portion of Northern and Eastern 
Europe, and nearly the whole of 
Northern and Central Asia, together 
with some other regions, and dmded 
Into five branches, the Ugrian or 
Finno-Hungarlan, Samoyedm, Mon- 
gollo, Turkio, and Tnngusio. 

ALTAI MOUNTAINS (Al'tl). An 
important Aslatio system on the 
borders of Siberia and Mongolia, 
peurtly In Bnssian and partly in 
Chinese territory, between lat. 46^ and 


ALTAMU^RAo A town of South 
Italy, province off Bari, at the foot of 
the Apennines, walled, well built, and 
containing a magnificent cathedral. 
Pop, 27,000. 

ALTAR (artar). Any pile or struo" 
ture raised above the ground for 
receiving sacriffloes to some divinity. 
Amongst the Semites the altar was 
primarily the place where the victim 
was slaughterm, and amongst the 
Indo-Germamio peoples the place 
where !t was burnt, The Greek and 
Roman altars were various in form, 
and often highly ornamental : In 
temples they were usually placed 
before the statue off the god. In th® 
Jewish ceremoxiial the altar held an 
important place, and was associated 
with many of the most significant 
rites of rell^on. Two altars were 
erected In the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and the same number in 
the temple. 

In most sections of the Christian 
Church the communion-table, or 
table on which th© euoharist is 
placed, is called an altar. In the 
primitive Church It was a table of 
wood, but Bubse<iinently stone and 
metal were introduced with rich orna- 
ments, sculpture, and painting. 
After the introduction of Gothio art 
the altar frenuently became a lofty 
and most elaborate structure. On- 
ginally there was hut one altar in a 
church, bnt later on there might be 
several In a large ohnroh, the bhiel 
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or high attar standing at the east end. 
Over an altar there is often a painting 
(an aUar-piece)t and behind it there 
may be an ornamental aUar-acreen 
separating the choir from the east 
end of the church. 

ALTAZIMUTH (also called UNI- 
VERSAL INSTRUMENT). An as- 
tronomical instrument similar to a 
theodolite, having a telescope so 
mounted that it can be turned round 
in a plane perpendicular to the 
horizon, while it and the graduated 
vertical circle connected can also be 
turned horizontally to any point of 
the compass above a graduated hori- 
zontal circle. The altazimuth can 
thus determine the altitude and 
azimuth of objects, hence the name. 

ALTCAR. Village of Lancashire. 
It is 11 miles from Liverpool, on the 
L.M S. Rly. On the flats here the 
Waterloo Cup is competed for every 
February. 

ALTDORF. See Altorp. 

AL'TENA. A town of Prussia. 
Westphalia, 40 imles N.N.B. of 
Cologne ; it has wire-works, rolling- 
mills, chain-works, manufactories of 
needles, pins, thimbles, etc. Pop. 
14,579. 

AL'TENBURG. A town of Ger- 
many, capital of Saxe-Altenburg, 23 
miles south of Leipzig. It has some 
fine streets and many handsome 
buildings, including a splendid palace; 
it manufactures cigars, woollen yam, 
gloves, hats, musical instruments, 
glass, brushes, etc. Pop, 42,570. 

ALTERATIVES (al'-). Medicines, 
as mercury, iodine, etc., which, ad- 
ministered in small doses, gradually 
induce a change in the habit or con- 
stitution, and Imperceptibly alter 
disordered secretions and actions, 
and restore healthy functions without 
producing any sensible evacuation 
by perspimtion, purging, or vomiting. 

ALTER EGO (Lat., “ another I ”). 
A second self, one who represents 
another in every respect. This term 
was formerly given, in the official 
style of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, to a substitute appointed by 
the king to manage the affairs of the 
kingdom, with full royal power. 

ALTER'NATE. In botany, placed 
on opposite sides of an axis at a 
different level, as leaves. — Alternate 
generation, the reproduction of young 
not resembling their parents, buc 
their grandparents, continnously, as 
in the Jollyflishes, etc. See Geneba.- 
TioNS, Alternation of. 

ALTERNATOR, fifec Elbotbioitt. 

ALTHiE'A. A genus of plants. 
See Hollthooe and Marsh-mallow. 


' ALTHORN. One of the Instru- 
ments of the eax-hom family, the 
tenor sax-hom. See Sax-horn. 
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ALTISCOPE. An Instrument con- 
sisting of an arrangement of mirrors 
in a vertical framework, by moans of 
which a person is enabled to overlook 
an object (a parapet, for instance) 
intervening beivreen himself and any 
view that he desires to se^ the 
picture of the latter being reflected 
from a higher to a lower mirror, wheie 
it is seen by the observer. 

AL'TITUDE. In mathematics, the 
perpendicular height of the vertex or 
apex of a plane figure or solid above 
the base. In astronomy it Is the 
vertical height of any point or body 
above the horizon. It is measured 
or estimated by the angle subtended 
between the object and the plane of 
the horizon, and may be either true 
or apparent. The apparent altitude 
is that which is obtained immediately 
from observation ; the true altitude 
that which results from correcting 
the apparent altitude, by making 
allowance for parallax, refraction, 
etc. Altitude is one of the main 
determining Influences of local cli- 
mate. Its increase has the same 
effect on temperature as an inoreaise 
of distance north or south of the 
equator. 

ALTITUDE-AND-AZIMUTH IN- 
STRUBiIENT. See Altazimuth. 

ALTO. In music, the highest 
singing voice of a male adult, the 
lowest of a boy or a woman, being 
in the latter the same as contralto. 
The alto, or counter-tenor, is not a 
natural voice, but a development of 
the falsetto. It Is almost entirely 
confined to English singers, and the 
only music written for it Is by 
English composers. It is espeoially 
used in cathedral compositions and 
glees. 
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AL'TONA. An important oom« 
meroial oitj of SohloBT^-Holetein, on 
the riffht bank of the Sabe, adioimniir 
Hamburg, with which it YirtnaliT 
forms one ofity. It is a free port, and 
its commerce, both inland and 
forebrn* to lan^e. being quite Iden* 


ALTOFTS 1 

ALTOFTS, A town of England, 

West Hiding of Yorkshire, on the 
south of the Oalder, 3 miles north- 
east of Wakefield, wltb a fourteenth- 
century Gothic church, Jand exten- 
sive colliorlee adjoining. Pop. (1931), 
t980 (urban district). 


attO'dlleTO. — Soldier* at tlie Pr«torl»D Gii»rd, Uie per*ouA! bodj-ffuftrd of the lihiiperur Aogiuta* 

(in the Loovra, Pert.*) 

ALSTON. A town of England, In tlfled with that of Hamhurg, Pop. 
Hampshire, 17i miles north-east of 227,430. 

Winchester, famous for Its ale. Pop. ALTON TOWERS, k pleasure 
(1931), 6172. ' resort in StalTordshire about 4 m. 

ALSTON. A town of the United from Cheadle. Ite gardens, stretching 
States, In Illinois, on the Mississippi to the River Charnet, are 

near the mouth of the Missouri, wl^ famous and are decorated with foun* 
A state penitentiary* several mills tains, temp'oa and statues, 
and manufactories, and in the ALTOO'NA. A town of the United 
neighbourhood limestone and coal. States, in Pennsylvania at the eastern 
Pop. 30,161. base of the AUeghanies, 244 miles 
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west of Philadelphia, with lanro 
maohine-shops and looomotiTe lao- 
toriee. Pop. 82,054. 

ALTORF, OP ALTDORP. A small 
town of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Uri, beantifolly sitnated 
near the Lake of Lucerne, amid 
gardens and orchards, and memorable 
as the place where, according to 
legend, TeU shot the apple from his 
6on*s head. A colossal statue of Tell 
now stands here. The town possesses 
a beautiful church containing a re- 
markable organ and a picture by 
Van Dyck. Pop. 4130, 

ALTO-RILIEVO (&rt5-r5-15-ft'vo). 
High relief, a term applied in regard 
to sculptured figures to express that 
they stand out boldly from the back- 
grronnd, projecting more than half 
their thickness, without being en- 
tirely detached. In mezzo-rilievo, or 
middle relief, the projection is one- 
half, and in basso-rlllevo. or bas- 
relief, less than one-half. Alto-rillevo 
Is further distinguished from mezzo- 
rilievo by some portion of the 
figures standing usually quite free 
from the surface on which they are 
carved, while in the latter the 
flgiires, though rounded, are not 
detached in any part, 

ALTOTTINQ (Alt-eut'lng). A 
famous place of pilgrimage. In 
Bavaria, 62 miles E.N.E. of Munich, 
near the Inn, with an ancient image 
of the Madonna (the Black Virgin) 
in a chapel dating from 696, and con- 
taining a rich treasure in gold and 

f )reolous stones ; and another chapel 
n which Tilly was burled. Pop. 6408. 

ALTRANSTADT (lUt'-rAn-stet). A 
viUa^ of Baxony, where a treaty was 
conoluded between Charles XII., 
King of Sweden, and Augustus, 
Ele<^r of Saxony and King of 
Poland. 24th Sept., 1706, by which 
the latter resigned the crown of 
Poland. 

ALTRINGHAM.op ALTRINCHAM. 

A town of England, In Cheshire, 81 
miles south-west off Manchester, 
resorted to by Invalids ; large 
quantities off fruit and vegetables are 
raised ; and there are several In- 
dustrial works. Also a Parliamentary 
division of the county. Pop. (1931), 
21,366. 

ALTRUISM. A term first em- 
ployed by the French philosopher 
Ck>mte, to signify devotion to others 
or to hmnr^ty : the opposite off 
adfiahneas or egcdam. It was adopted 
by the English positivists and ap- 
plied to Bornological problems off the 
physical theory off organic evolntion. 
Herbert Spencer gives oonsiderable 
space to the discussion off altruism 
and egoism in his Data of Ethics, 


ALTBTATTEN (alt'stet-n). A town 
off Switzerland, canton St. Qall, in 
the vaUey of the Rhine. 10 miles 
south off the Lake off O)n 0 tanoe, with 
manufactures off cotton and woollen 
goods. Pop. 8743. 

ALTWASSER (&lt'v&8-5r). A town 
off Prussia, in Silesia, 36 miles south- 
west off Breslau^ now forming part off 
Waldenbuig ; here are made por- 
celaim machinery, iron, yam, mirrors, 
etc. Pop. 17,321. 

ALUM. A well-known crystalline, 
astringent substance with a sweetish 
taste, a double sulphate off potassium 
and alnminium with water off ory^* 
talUzation ; formula, Ka30« . Ah 
(SOfl)c.24 H„0. It crystaUizeB In 
colourless rt^orular octabedra. Its 
solution reddens vegetable blues. 
When heated, its water off crystal- 
lization is driven off, and It becomes 
light and spongy with slightly 
corrosive pro^rties, and is used as 
a oaustio under the name off burnt 
slum. 

Alum is prepared in Great Britain 
at Whitby from alum-slate — where 
It forms the ciifis for miles — and was 
once manufactured neor Glasgow 
from bituminous alum-shale and 
slate-clay, obtained from old coal- 
pits. It is also prepared near Rome 
from alum -stone. Common alum is 
strictly potash slunk i other two 
varieiios are »oda alum and am- 
monia alum both similar in properties. 
Iron alum (pale mauve) and chroma 
alum (deep purple) are compounds 
containing iron and chromium in 
place of aluminium. 

Alum is emjdoyed to harden 
tallow, to remove mreaso from printers 
cushions and blo<^B in calico zuanu- 
factories, and in dyeing as a mor- 
dant. It is also largely used to the 
composition of crayons, in tannery, 
and in medicine (as an astringent 
and styptic). Wood and paper are 
dipped in a solution of alum to 
render them less combustible. 

ALUMBAOH (a-lam-b&gl. 4 
palace and connected buildii^ In 
India, about 4 miles south of Luck- 
now. On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny it was occupied by the 
revolted Sepoys, and converted into 
a fort. On the 23rd Sept., 1867, it 
was captured by the British, and 
during the following winter a British 
garrison, under Sir James Outram, 
held out there, though repeatedly 
attacked by overwhelming numbers 
of the rebels, till in A^h, 1868, it 
was finally relieved. Sir Henry 
Havelock was buried within the 
grounds. 

ALU'MINA (Al.Oj). The single 
oxide of the metal aluminium. As 
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fonnd natlTo It Is called oorundmu, 
when orysteilllzed ruby or sapphlr^ 
when amorphous emery. It fe next 
to the diamond in hardness. In com- 
bination with silica It is one of the 
most widely distributed of sub- 
stances, os it enters in large quantity 
into the composition of granite, 
traps, slates, schists, clays, loams, and 
other rocks. The porcelain clays 
and kaolins contain about half their 
weight of this earth, to which they 
owe their most valuable properties 
It forms compounds with certain 
colouring matters, which causes it to 
be employed in the preparation of 
the colours called lakes in dyeing and 
calico-printing. It combines with the 
acids and forms numerous salts, the 
most important of which are the 
sulphate {see Anmi) and acetate, the 
latter of extensive use os a mordant. 

ALUMINTUM (symbol Al, atomic 
weight 27.1). A metal discovered in 
1827, but nowhere found native, al- 
though its oxide, alumina (which see), 
is abundantly distributed. The 
minerals bauxite and cryolUe are 
sources of aluminium, but the chief 
source is the pure oxide, from which 
the metal is obtained by means of 
a strong electric current. It is a 
shining white meta*, of a colour 
between that of silver and platinum, 
very light (specific gravity, 2.56 cast, 
2.67 hammered), not liable to tarnish 
nor undei*go oxidation in the air, 
very ductile and malleable, and 
remarkably sonorous. 

It forms several useful alloys with 
Iron and copper ; one of the latter 
{alumimum gold) much resembles 
gold, and is made into cheap trin- 
kets. Another, known as aluminium 
bronze, possesses great hardness and 
tenacity. Aluminium and its alloys 
are used for optical, surgical, elec- 
trical, and chemical apparatus, cook- 
ing vessels, and for aeroplanes and 
ail* -ships. 

ALUM-ROOT. The name given in 
America to two plants from the 
remarkable astnngency of their roots, 
which are used for medical purposes ; 
Oerdnium macvldtum and HexicMra 
amervedna (nat. ord. Saxifragaceae). 

ALUM-SLATE, or ALUM-SCHIST. 

A slaty rock from which much alum 
te prepared i colour greyish, bluish, 
or iron-black ; often possessed of a 
glossv or shilling lustre ; chiefly com- 
posed of clay (silicate of alumina), 
with variable proportions of sulphide 
of iron (iron-pyrites), lime, bitumen, 
and magnesia. 

ALUM-STONE. See Alttntte. 

ALUNITE. A mineral sulphate of 
aluminium and potassium, greyish or 
Srellowish white, from which alum is 


prepared In Sicily by roosting and 
uxlviation. It is regarded as a 
possible source of potassium for agii- 
oulture and also of aluminium. A 
oonsiderable vein occurs in Utah. 

ALUN'NO, Niccolo (real name 
NICCOLO DE LIBERATORE). An 
Italian painter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the founder of the Umbrian 
School, bom In Foligno about 1430, 
died 1502. Vasari, interpreting 
wrongly the passage ** Nicholaus 
alumnus Fulginiie,’* gave him the 
name of Alunno. 

AL'VA. A burgh of Scotland, in 
Clackmannanshire, 24 miles north of 
Alloa, near the river Devon, at the 
foot of the Ochils. It manufactures 
woollen shawls, tweeds, yarn, etc. 
Pop. (1931), 3820. 

AL'VA, or AL'BA, Ferdinand 
Alvarez, Duke of. Spanish statesman 
and general under Charles V. and 
Philip II., was born m 1508 ; early 
embraced a military career, and 
fought in the wars of Charles V. in 
France, Italy, Africa, Hungary, and 
Germany. He is more especially 
remembered for his bloody and 
tyrannical government of the Nether- 
lands (1567 73), which had revolted, 
and which he was commissioned by 
Philip II. to reduce to entire sub- 
jection to Spain. 

Among his first proceedings was to 
establish the “ Council of Blood,’* a 
tribunal which condemned, without 
discrimination, all whose opinions 
were suspected, and whose riches 
were coveted. The present and 
absent, the living and the dead, were 
subjected to triiu and thoir properly 
confiscated. Many merchants and 
mechanics emigrated to England ; 
people by hundreds of thousands 
abandoned their country. The 
Coimts of Egmonfc and Horn, and 
other men of rank, were executed, 
and William and Louis of Orange had 
to save themselves in Germany. The 
most oppressive taxes were imposed, 
and trade was brought completely 
to a standstill. As a reward for his 
cervices to tho faith the Pope presen- 
ted him with a consecrated hat and 
sword, a distinction previously con- 
ferred only on princes. 

Resistance was only quelled for a 
time, and soon the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand revolted against 
bis tyranny. A fleet which was 
fitted out at his oommand was an 
nihilated, and he was everywhere 
met with insuperable courage. Hope- 
less of finaUy subduing the country 
he asked to be recaUed, and ac- 
cordingly, in Deo., 1673, Alva left 
the country, in which, as he himself 
boasted, he had executed 18,000 men. 
He was received with distinotion in 
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Madrid, but did not longr enjoy his 
former credit. He had the honour, 
however, before his death (which 
took place in 1582) of reducing all 
Portu^ to subjection to his sove- 
rei^. It is said of him that during 
sixty years of warfare he never lost 
a battle and was never taken by 
surprise. 

ALVARADO (Al-va-rh'dlS). Pedro 
de. One of the Spanish “ conquis- 
tadores,** was bom towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and died in 
1541. Having crossed the Atlantic, 
he was associated (1519) with Cortez 
In his expedition to conquer Mexico : 
and was entrusted with important 
operations. In July, 1520, during 
the disastrous retreat from the 
capital after the death of Monte- 
zuma, the perilous command of the 
rear-guard was assigned to Alvarado 
On his return to Spain he was 
received with honour by Charles V., 
who made him governor of Guate- 
mala, which he had himself con- 
quered. To this was subsequently 
added Honduras. He continued to 
add to the Spanish donunions in 
America till his death. 

ALVAREZ (Al-vA-reth'), Don Jos6. 
A Spanish sculptor, born 1768, died 
1827. His works are characterized 
by truth to nature, dignity, and 
feeling, one of the chief representing 
a scene in the defence of Saragossa. 
The Museo del Prado, in Madrid, 
contains some of his finest work. 

ALVE'OLUS. One of the sockets in 
which the teeth of mammals are 
fixed. Hence alveolar arches, the 
parts of the Jaws containing these 
sockets. 

ALVERSTOKE. See Gosport. 

ALVERSTONE, Richard Everard 
Webster. First Viscount, eminent 
English lawyer, born in 1842, died In 
1916. Educated at King’s College 
School, the Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Ceimbridge, he was called to 
the bar in 1868, and made Q.C. in 
1878. He was Member of Parliament 
for Launceston for a short time in 
1886, and from that year to 1900 
represented the Isle of Wight. He 
was Attorney-General from 1885-6, 
1886-92, and 1895-1900, being then 
made Lord Chief J ustice and elevated 
to the peerage : he had been created 
a baronet in 1899. He repi-esented 
Britain in the arbitration with the 
United States regarding the Behring 
Sea (1893), in the atlaii of the Vene- 
zuelan and Guiana boundary (1898- 
9). emd was one of three British com- 
missioners who, with three from the 
United States, settled the Canada 
and Alaska boundary in 1903, Upon 
retiring in 1913 he was created 


viscount. His book RecoUecHons of 
Bar and Bench was published in 1914. 

ALWAR (ol-war'). A State of 
north-western India, in Rajputana: 
area, 3141 sq. miles ; surface gener- 
ally elevated and ru^ed. and much 
of it of an arid description, though 
water is generally found on the 
plains by dl^ng a little beneath the 
surface, and the means of irrigation 
being thus provided the soil, though 
sandy, is highly productive. This 
semi-independent State has as its 
ruler a rajah with a revenue of 
€232,000 ; military force, about 
5000 infantry and 2000 cavalry. Pop, 
828,480. 

Alwar, the capital, is situated at 
the base of a rocky hill crowned 
a fort, 80 miles S.S.W. of Delhi. It 
is surroimded by a moat and ram- 
part, and is poorly built, but has fine 
surroimdings ; it contams the rajah’s 
palace and a few other good build- 
ings. Pop. 44,760. 

ALYS'SUM (^. BOxatiU, L.). A 
native of Crete, a genus of cruci- 
ferous plants, several species of which 
are cultivated on account of their 
white or yellow coloured flowers s 
madwort. 

ALYTH (a'lith). A burgh of Scot- 
land, Perthshire, neaj* the eastern 
boundary, i ^ linen and Jute manu- 
factures. (1931), 1662. 

AMAD’AVAT (EstrUda aman^ 
ddva), A small Indian singing bird 
allied to the finches and bunting j 
the female is olive-brown, and the 
male, in summer, largely crimson. 

AMADE'US. The name of several 
counts of Savoy. The first was the 
son of Humbert 1., and succeeded 
him in 1048, dying about 1078? 
others who have occupied an im- 
portant place in history are the 
following i — Amadeus V., ** the 

Great,” succeeded In 1285 ; gained 
great honour in defending Rhodes 
against the Turks? increased his 
possessions by marriage and warn 
W8k8 made a prince of the empire b 
died in 1323. — Amadeus VIII. suc- 
ceeded his father, Amadeus VII., in 
1391, and had his title raised to that 
of duke by the Emperor Sigismund. 
He was chosen regent of Piedmont fc 
but after this elevation retired from 
his throne and family into a religious 
house. He now aspired to the 
papacy, and was chosen by the 
Council of Basel (1439), becoming 
Pope, or rather anti-Pope, under the 
name of Felix V., though he had 
never taken holy orders. He was 
recognized as Pope by only a few 
princes, and resigned m 144^ being 
the last of the anti-Popes. He died 
in 1451. 
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AMADE'USt Duke of Aoeta. For a 
ehort time King of Spain, second son 
of Victor Bmanuel of Italy, and 
brother of Humbert I., Kins of Italy. 
He was bom in 1846, and, manks to 
the influence of Marehals Prim and 
Serrano, was chosen by the Oortes 
Kins of Spain in 1870, Queen Isabella 
having had to leave the country in 
1868. He made his entrance into 
Madrid as king on 2nd Jan., 1871, 
and took the oath to the constitution. 
His position was far from comfort- 
able, however, and, having little 
hope of becoming acceptable to all 
parties, he abdicated in 1873 (11th 
Feb.). He died in 1890. 

AMADE'US, Lake. A large salt 
lake or salt sweunp in South Aus- 
tralia, and nearly in the centre of 
Australia. It was discovered by 
Giles in 1872, and is seldom visitea, 
being in a d^ry, arid region. 

AM'ADIS. A name belonging to a 
number of heroes in the romances of 
ohivalrv, Amadit de Gaul being the 
greatest among them, and represented 
as the progenitor of the whole. The 
Spanish series of Amadis romances 
is the oldest. It is comprised in 
fourteen books, of which the first 
four narrate the adventures of 
Amadis de Gaul, this portion of the 
series having original^ about the 
end of the thirteenth cs' beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and the sub- 
sequent books being added bv 
various hands. An abridged English 
translation of Amadis oj OatU was 
published by Bouthey in 1803. 

AMADOU (am'a-dd). A name of 
several fungi, genus PolypOrus, of a 
leathery appearance growing on 
trees. See German Tinder. 

ABilAGER (dm'a-ger). A small 
Danish island in the Sound, opposite 
i^penhagon, part of which is lutuated 
on it. Pop. 100,000. 

AMAKO'SA. One of the Kaffir 
tribes of 8. Africa. 

AMALASUNTHA. Daughter of 
Theodorio, king of the Ostrogoths, 
and after his death regent of Italy 
for her son Atha^arich. Athalarich 
died in 634, after which Amalasuntha 
married her cousin Theodaliad, but 
retained the power in her own hands. 
Mainly on this acoonnt she was Im- 
risoned and strangled in her bath 
y order of her second husband, 
A»D. 636. 

AMAL'EKITES. An anoient tribe 
oooupying the peninsula between 
Egypt and Palestine, named after a 
grauidson of Esau. They were 
denounoed by Moses for their hos- 
tility to the Israelites during their 
ioumey through the wilderness, and 


they seem to have been aU but 
exterminated by Saul and David. 
The Kenites seem to have been a 
branch of the Amalekites. 

AMALTI. A seaport in Southern 
Italy, on the Gulf of Salerno, 23 miles 
from Naples, the scat of an arch- 
bishop. jji the early part of the 
Middle Ages it was a place of great 
oommeroiu importance, and it long 
enjoyed a republican constitution of 
its own. Quarrels with its neighbours, 
encroachments of the sea, and other 
causes led to its downfall, but it is 
still much visited by tourists. The 
road from Salerno to Amalfi Is a 
magnificent carriage-way, partly 
hewn in the ollfis, and affords onarm' 
Ing views. Amalfi is surrounded by 
rooky heights, and its harbour W8« 
choked up by a landslip in 1900. 

Here arose the Amalfian Coda of 
maritime law, composed in 1010 and 
containing 66 articles, which once 
had great infiuenoe in the maritime 
affairs of the Mediterranean trading 
peoples. The MS. was discovered by 
the Prince of Andorra, in 184^ In 
the imperial library at Vienna. Pop. 
7472. 

AMAL'GAM. A name applied to 
the alloys of mercury with the other 
metals. One of them is the amalgam 
of mercury with tin, which is used to 
silver looking-glasses. Morourv unites 
very readily with gold and silver at 
ordinary temperatures, and advan- 
tage is taken of this to separate them 
from their ores, the process being 
called amaloamaticm. The mercury 
dissolves and combines with the 

S reolouH metal and separates it from 
[le waste matters, and is itself easily 
driven off by heat. An amalgam 
made of cadmium and copper is 
frequently used in dentistry, and an 
amaJgam of zino and tin is used for 
the rubbers of frictional electric 
machines. 

AMALTHEA. In Greek legend 
the daughter of the King of Oete. 
She was the nurse of Zeus and fed 
him on goats’ milk, her reward being 
the horn of the goat, which was 
called the horn of plenty, as it 
supplied all her needs. 

AMANA. Town of Iowa. It Is the 
seat of a religious community called 
the Community of True Inspiration. 
This was established in Wiirttemberg 
in 1714 and its members emigrated to 
America, settling at Iowa in 1866. It 
was dissolved in 1932. 

AMANITA, A genus of fungi, one 
species of which. A, musedria, or fiy- 
agaric, is extremely poisonous. 

AMA^NUS. A branch of the 
Taurus Mountains in Asia Minor. 
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AMAPALA (&-m&-paa&). A sea- 
port of Centra America, State of 
Honduras, on a small Island. 

AMARA. Town of Iraq. It stands 
on the Tigris, 130 miles from Basra on 
tho way to Bagdad. On May 31, 
8913, the British att^ked the IMrks 
near here and drove them out of their 
positions. They entered the town on 
June 4. Pop. 8000. 

AMARANTHA'OEJE. The amar- 
anths, a nat. ord. of apetalons plants, 
chiefly found In tropical countries, 
where they are often troublesome 
weeds. They are remarkable for tne 
white or sometimes reddish scales of 
which their flowers are composed. 
Amaranthus, the typical genus, com- 
prises A. cauMtuSf or love-Uea- 
oleedlng, a common plant in gardens, 
with pendulous racemes of crimson 
flowers ; and A. JU/pochoTidriacita, or 
prince's feather. The blossoms keep 
their bloom after being plucked and 
dried (henoe the name : Gr. a, not, 
and naraindt to wither). 

AMARAPURA (a-ma-ra-pd'ra). A 
(ieserted city, onoe the capital of the 
Burmese Empire, on the left bank of 
the Iriawaddy, quite close to Manda- 
lay. In 1810. when the city had 
about 173,000 inhabitants, it was 
completely destroyed by Are ; in 1839 
it was visited by a destructive earth- 
quake. In 1857 the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Mandalay. 
Pop. 6600. 

AMARYLLIDA^OEAS. An order 
of monoootylodonous plants, gener- 
ally bnlbous, oooaslonally with a tall, 
oylindi’ioal, woody ptem (as in 
^ave) ; with a highly 'Coloured 
flower, six stamens, and an inferior 
three-oelled ovary ; natives of 
Europe and most of the warmer parts 
off the world. The order includes the 
snowdrop, the snow-flake, the daSo- 
dil, the bcUa donna-lily (bolon^ng to 
the typioal genus Amaryllis), the so- 
called Quemsey-lily (probably a 
native of Japan), the Brunsvljglas, 
the blood-flowers (Hoemanthus) of 
the Gape of Good Hope, different 
epooies of Narcissus, Agave (American 
aloe), etOo Many are highly prized 
In gardens and hot-houses ; the 
bulbs of some are extremely poison- 
ous. 

AMASIA (d-mA-se'a). A town In 
the north of Asia Minor, on the 
Irmak, 60 miles from the Black Sea, 
surmounted by a rooky height in 
whioh is a rained fortress ; has 
numerous mosques, riohly-endowed 
Mahommedan schools, and a trade 
in wine, silk, etc. A m asla was a 
residonoe of the ancient kings of 
Pontus. A few miles from Amasla, 
on the road leading to ZiUeh, is the 


famons battlefleld where Oeeear 
defeated Phamaoes, King of Pontns, 
and whence he sent nls famous 
message to Rome : Fmi, vidi, vici» 
Pop. 61,000. 

AMA'SIS. S:ing of Efi^t from 
560 to 526 B.O., Obtained the throne 
by rebelling against his predecessor 
and benefactor Aprles, and is ohiefly 
known from his friendship for the 
Greeks, and his wise government of 
the kingdom, which, under him. was 
in the most pros^rons condition. 
He was sncoeedod by his son Psam-* 
metlk. 

AMATI (&-ma't5). A family, al- 
most a dynasty, of Cremona who 
manufactured violins in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth oentnries. 
Andrea (about 1640-1600) was the 
founder of the business, which was 
carried on by his sons Geronimo and 
Antonio, and by Niooolo the son of 
Geronimo. The first instrument 
steed Amati bears the date 1546. 
Most of the violins made by them are 
of oomparativoly small size and fiat 
model, and the tone produced by 
fourth or G string is somewhat thin 
and sharp. Many of Niccolo Amati's 
violins arc, however, of & larger size 
and have aJl the follnese and intensity 
of tone oharaotorlstlo of those manu- 
factured by Btiadivario and Gnar- 
nerlo. 

AldATIT'LAN. A town in Central 
America, State of Guatemala, about 
15 miles south of the city of Guate- 
mala, a busy modem town, the in- 
habitants of which are actively en- 
gaged in the cochineal trade. There 
Js a small lake of the same name 
close to the town. Pop. 31,705. 

AMAURO'SIS (Gr. amaitros^ dark). 
A species of blindness, formerly 
called ouita eerena (the “ drop 
serene,** as Milton, whoso blindness 
was of this sort, called it), caused by 
disease of the nerves of vision. The 
most frequent causes are a long- 
oontinued direction of the eye on 
minute objects, long exposure to a 
blight lighi'. to the fire of a forge, to 
snow, or irritating gases, overfoUness 
of blood, disease of the brain, etc. 
If taken in time It may be cured or 
mitigated ; but, unless caused by 
loss of blood, by load-poisoning, or 
debility, it is usually incurable. 

AMAXICHI (&-m5k8*5-h5). The 
chief town and seaport of Santa 
Maura (Leukadla), one of the Ionian 
Isles, the seat of a Greek bishop ; 
manufactures cotton and leather. 
Pop. 5600. 

AM'AZON, or AM'AZONS. A river 
of South America, the largest in the 
world, formed by a great number of 
souroos which ri^ in the Andes, the 
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two head branches being the Tnn- 
sruragua or Marahon and the Ucayali, 
both rising in Peru, the former from 
Lake Lauricocha, in lat. 10** 29' S., 
the latter formed by the Apurimao 
and Urubamba, the headwaters of 
which are between lat. 14® and 16® 
S. : general course north of east ; 
length, mcluding windings, 3600 
miles ; area of drainage basin, 
2,722,000 sq. miles. It enters the 
Atlantic under the equator by a 
mouth 200 miles wide, divided into 
two principal and several smaller 
arms by the large island Marajo and 
a number of smaller islands. 

In its upper course navigation is 
Interrupted by rapids, but from Its 


miles in a straight line, the depth is 
nowhere less than 30 fathoms ; up 
to the Junction of the Ucayali there 
is depth sufficient for the largest 
vessels. The Amazonian water sys- 
tem affords some 50,000 miles of 
river suitable for navigation. 

The rapidity of the river is con- 
siderable, especially during the rainy 
season (Jan. to Jime), when it is 
subject to floods ; but there is no 
great fall in its course. The tides 
reach up as far os 400 miles from its 
mouth. The singular phenomenon of 
the bores or as it is called on the 
Amazon the pororoca, occurs at the 
mouth of the river at spring-tides on 
a grand scale. 
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mouth upwards for a distance of 
3300 miles (mostly in Brazil) thei'e is 
no obstruction. It receives the 
waters of about 200 tributaries, 100 
of which are navigable and seventeen 
of these 1000 to ^00 miles in length ; 
northern tributaries: Santiago Mo- 
rona, Pastaqa, Tlgre, Napo, Putu- 
mayo, Japura, Rio Negro (the Ockssi- 
quiare connects this stream with the 
Orinoco), etc. ; southern : Huallaga, 
Ucayali, Javari, Jutay, Jurua, 
CJoary, Purus, Madeira, Tapajos, 
Xingu, etc. At Tabatln^, where it 
enters Brazilian territory, the breadth 
is 14 miles : below the mouth of the 
Madeira it is 3 miles wide and where 
there are Islands often as much as 7 : 
from the sea to the Rio Negro, 760 


The river swarms with alligators, 
turtles, and a great variety of fish 
The country through which it flows 
is extremely fertile, and is mostly 
covered with immense forests ; it 
must at some future time support a 
numerous population, and be the 
theatre of a busy commerce. Steam- 
ers and other craft ply on the river, 
the chief centre of trade being Para, 
at its mouth. The Ama>zon was dis- 
covered by Vicente Yaflez PInzon In 
1600, but the stream was not navi- 
gated by any European till 1641, when 
Francis Orellana descended it. Orel- 
lana stated that he found on its 
b anks a nation of armed women, and 
uiis circumstance gave the name to 
the river. 
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AMAZ'ONAS. The larmt state of 
Brazil, traversed by the Amazon and 
its tributaries ; area, 731,363 sq. 
miles. Pop. 433,777. 

AM'AZONS. According to an 
ancient Greek tradition, the name of 
a community of women, who per- 
mitted no men to reside among them, 
fought under the conduct of a queen, 
and long constituted a formidable 
State. They were said to burn off the 
right breast that it might not Impede 
them In the use of the bow — a l^end 
that arose from the Greeks supposing 
the name was from o, not, mozoa, 
breast. It is probably from a, 
together, and wiazos, breast, the 
name meaning therefore sisters. 
Several nations of Amazons are men- 
tioned, the most famous being those 
who dwelt in Pontus, who built 
Ephesus and other cities. Their 
queen, Hippolyta, waa vanquished 
by Hercules, who took from her the 
girdle of Mars. They attacked 
Attica in the time of Theseus. They 
came to the ajssistance of Troy under 
their queen, Penthesil^, who was 
slain by Achilles. 

AMAZUXU, A branch of the 
Zulu Kaffir race. 

AMBA'LA. or UMBALL'A. A 
town of India, in the Punjab, in an 
open plain 3 miles from the Ghaggar, 
consisting of an old and a new 
portion, with a flourishing trade in 
grain and other commodities. The 
military cantonment is several miles 
distant. It ie an important railway 
Junction. Pop, 76,326. 

AMBALE^MA. A town of S. 
America, Colombia, on the Mag- 
dalena ; the centre of an important 
tobacco district. Pop. 6286. 

AM'BAREE. A fibre similar to 
jute lately used In India, obtained 
from aibwem canncMnus. 

AMBARVALIA, An ancient Ro- 
man festival held annually in May, 
and celebrated by the Arval Brothers 
(B'ratres Arvales). Its object was to 
preserve the growing crops from harm 
of any kind. 

AMBAS^SADOR. A minister of the 
highest rank, employed by one 
prince or State at the Court of 
another to manage the public oon- 
cems, or support the interests of his 
own prince or State, and represent- 
ing tne power and dignity of his 
sovereign or State. 

Ambassadors are ordinary when 
they reside permanently at a foreign 
Court, or extraordinary when they are 
sent on a special oooaslon. When 
ambaseadora extraordinary have full 
powers, as of ooncluding peace, 
making treaties, emd the fike, they 


are called plenipoterUiariea. Am- 
bassadors are often called simply 
ministers. Envoys are ministers em- 
ployed on special occasions, and are 
of less digidty than ambassadors. 
The term ambassador, however, is 
also used in a more general sense for 
any diplomatic agent or minister. 
An ambassador and his suite are not 
amenable to the laws of the country 
in which they are residing. See 
Diplomacy. 

AM 'BATCH (HerminiSra eitaph- 
roxplon). A thorny leguminous shrub 
with yellow flowers growing In the 
shallows of the Upper Nile and other 
rivers of tropical Africa, 16 to 20 feet 
high. Its wood is extremely light and 
spongy, and hence is made into 
floats or rafts. A raft capable of 
bearing eight persons can easily be 
carried by one. 

AMBATO. A town of Ecuador, on 
the side of Chimborazo, 70 miles 
south of Quito. Pop. 26,000. 

AM'BER. A semi-mineral sub- 
stance of resinous comnosition, a sort 
of fossil resin, the produce of extinct 
Conlferce, used for the manufacture 
of ornamental objects. It Is usually 
of yellow or reddish-brown colour; 
brittle ; yields easily to the knife ; 
is translucent, and possessed of a 
resinous lustre. Specific gravity, 
1.065. It burns with a yellow flame, 
emitting a pungent aromatic smoke, 
and leaving a light carbonaceous 
residue, which is employed as the 
basis of the finest black varnishes. 
By friction it becomes strongly 
electric. 

It is found In masses from the size 
of coarse sand to that of a man's 
head, and occurs in beds of bitumin- 
ous wood situated upon the shores of 
the Baltic and Adriatic Seas ; also 
in Poland, France, Italy, and Den- 
mark. It is often washed up on the 
Prussian shores of the Baltic, and is 
also obtained by fishing for it with 
nets. Sometimes it is found on the 
east coast of Britain, in gravel pits 
round London, also in the United 
States, 

AM 'BERG. A town of South Ger- 
many, in Bavaria, on the Vils, well 
built, with a Gothic church of the 
fifteenth century, royal palace, town 
house, etc. ; it manufactures Iron- 
wares, stone-ware, tobacco, beer, 
vinegar, and arms. Pop. 26,330. 

AM'BERGRIS. A substance de- 
rived from the intestines of the 
sperm-whale, and found floating or 
on the shore ; yellowish or blaodsh 
white ; very light : melts at 140®, 
and is entirely dissipated on red-hot 
coals ; is soluble in ether, volatile 
oils, and partially in alcohol, and is 
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4:iblefly oomppeed of a peonllar tetty 
anbstanoe. its odour Hb very agree- 
able, and henoe &t Is used as a 
pexfimie. 

AMBLE. A town (nrban dlstrlot) 
of Biig:land, Northumberland, near 
the mouth of the River Coquet, with 
a harbour at whloh coal is exported, 
fishing alijo being ©Mried ono Fop, 
4208. 

AMBLESIDB. An old market 
town of England, Westmorland, 
near the bead of Windermere, a great 
tourist centre. Pop. (1931;, 2343. 

AMBLBTEUSE (^p^bl t^^z). A 
small Beaport of France, 6 miles from 
Boulogne. After the cajptare of 
Boulogne in 1644 the English began 
to constmot a military harbour here 
under the name of New Haven, 
but bad to abandon the enterprise in 
1664. Here James 11. landed on 
Christmas Day, 1688. after his flight 
l£rom England ; and from its horbouf 
Napoleon 1. prepared to dispatch a 
flomla of flat'bottomed boats for the 
invasion of Britain. 

AMBLYOP'SIS. A genns of blind 
fishes, containing only one siieoies, 
A. spelctu^ found in the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. 

AM'BLYOPY. Dullness or ob» 
seurity of eyesight witimut any ap- 
parent defect in the organs i the 
mst stage of amaurosis. 

AMOBOp or AM30N. In earH 
Christian churches a kind of raised 
desk OP pulpit, sometimes richly orna- 
mented, from which certain parts of 
the sernoe were read, or dlsoomees 
deliFered, there being sometimes two 
in one church. Some of the most 
ancient of these pulpits are at 
Balonica (fourth century) and at 
Ravenna (fifth and sixth centuries). 
The ambo constructed by Justinian 
In the Church of St. Boprda was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

AMBOINAo See Amboyna. 

AMBOISE (kp-bw&z). A town of 
France, department Indre-et-Loire, 
12 miles east of Tours, on the Loire, 
with an antique castle, the residence 
of several French kin^, and manu- 
factures of files and rasps. Near the 
Chdtean d*Amboise is that of Cloux, 
which was given by Francis I. to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and where the 
artist died in 1619. Pop. 4669. 

AMBOYKA, AMBOINA, or APON. 
One of the Molucca Islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, close to the lai^ 
island of Ceram , area, about 386 
Ml. miles. Here is the seat of govern- 
ment of the Dutch residenor or 
province of Amboyna, which includes 
jiiso Ceram, B^irUf etc. Its surface is 
«:{:uerally hilly or mountainous, its 


general aspect beautiful, and It^ 
climate on the whole salubrious, but 
frequently visited by earthquakee. 
It affords a variety of useful tree»*, 
including the coconut and sago 
palms. (Cloves and nutmegs are the 
staiile productions. The soil in th® 
valleys and along the shores is very 
fertile, but a large portion remains 
uncultivated. The natives ore mostly 
of Midayan race. 

The capital, also called Amboyna, 
is situated on the Bay of Amboyna, 
and is well bnllt and defended by a 
citadel. The streets are planted on 
each side with rows of fruit-trees. 
It is a free port. Pop. 11,726. 

History. In 1607 Amboyna and th^ 
other Moluccas were taken by IhD- 
Dutch from the Portuguese, and ii 
was for some years the seat of govern^ 
ment of the Dutch East Indies. 
Trade with the Molnccas was seoured 
to the British by treaty in 1619, but 
th(:< Biltiah estahMshment was de 
stroyed and several persons massacred 
In 1623, an outrage for which no 
satisfaotlou was obtained till Crom- 
well obtained it iu 1664. Amboyna 
was taken bv tb© British in 179® 
and 1810, bni eac5h time restored 
the Dutch. Pop 67,693 The Dutch 
residency of Amboyna, Including th(» 
Banda group, Ceram, Bum, and otbe/ 
islands, has an area of 17,372 sq. mile* 
and a population of about 368,260. 

AMBOVNA WOOD. A beaatlfni 
curled orange or brownish coloured 
w<*o4 brought from the Molncooe^ 
yielded by Pierospermum wpiwm. 

AMBRA^CIA. See Abta. 

AMBRINE. A preparation of 
pamfiln, resin, and wax, used as a 
remedy iu the treatment of burns and 
scalds and in rheumatic disorders. 
It was discovered by Barthe de 
Sandford, a French doctor, in 1904. 

AM'BROSE, Saint. A celebrated 
father of the Church j bom In a.d. 
333 or 334, probabiy at Ti*6v©Sp where 
his father was prefect j died In 397. 
He was educated at Rome, studied 
law, practised as a pleader at Milan, 
and in 369 was appointed governor oi 
Liguria and Emilia (North Italy; 
His kindness and wisdom gained him 
the esteem and love of the people, 
and in 374 he was unanimously 
called to the bishopric of Milan 
though not yet baptized. For a tlm^ 
be refused to accept this dimity but 
he had to give way, and at once 
ranged himself against the Arlans. 
In his struggles against the Ariai^i 
heresy he was opposed by Justlna 
mother of Valentluian II., and fox a 
time by the young emperor himseM 
together with the courtiers and 
Gothic troops. Backed by ths- 
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people of Milae, however, he felt 
strong enough to deny the Arlans 
the use of a single ohnroh In the olty, 
although Jnstlna, in her son’s name, 
demanded that two should be given 
up. 

He had also to carry on a war with 
paganism, Symmaohus, the prefect 
of the city, an eloquent orator, having 
endeavoured to restore the worship 
of heathen deities. In 390, on account 
of the ruthless massacres at Thessa- 
lonloa ordered by the emperor 
Theodosius, he refused him entrance 
Into the church of Milan for eight 
months. The later years of his life 
were devoted to the more immediate 
care of his see. His writJnM, which 
are numerous, show that his theo- 
iogiccd knowledge extended little 
beyond an aoqualntanoe with the 
works of the Greek fathers. He wrote 
Latin hymns, but the Deum 
LaudamaSf which has been ascribed 
to him, was written a century later. 
He introduced the Ambrosian Ohant, 
a mode of singing more monotonous 
than the Qr^orlan, which super- 
seded it. He al^ compiled a form of 
rltusd known toy Ms name. The best 
edition of Ms works fs that published 
in Paris, 1686-99, in 2 voSs. foi., and 
relsgoed at Lyons in 18d3. 

AMBRO'SIA. In Greek mythology 
the food of the gods, as nectar was 
their drink. 

AMBROSIAN CHANT. See Am- 
brose. 

AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. A 
puhllo library in Milan founded by the 
cardinal archbishop Federlgo Bor- 
romeo, a lelatien of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, who sent scholars, among 
them Antonio Olglatl, all over 
Europe to acquire books. The library 
was opened in 1609, now containing 
930y000 printed books and many 
MSS,, among the latter being the 
famous colieotlon of Pinelli, It was 
named in honour of Bt. Ambrose, the 
patron saint of Milan. 

AM'BRY. A niche or recess In the 
wall of ancient churches near the 
altar, fitted with a door and used for 
keeping the sacred utensils, etc. 

AMBULAXRAL SYSTEM. The 
locomotive apparatus of the Eohlno- 
dermata (sea - urchins, star - fishes, 
etc.), the most Important feature or 
which is the protrusSble tube-feet 
that the aniniM can at will dilate 
whb water and thus move forward. 

AMBULANCE. Vehicle, or other 
conveyance, used for removing sick 
and miured persons. In London and 
other cities and towns ambulanoes are 
provided by local authorities, and can 
be quickly summoned In case of 
accident. A nurse is In attendance. 


and the vehicle contains material for 
emergency treatment. The London 
Ck>nnty Council maintain a very large 
service, which. In 1929, answered over 
43.000 calls. Ambulances are alsojpro- 
vlded to carry persons suffering from 
infectious diseases to hospitals. 

AM’BULANOE (Field). A military 
medical unit attached to an army In 
the field for the purpose of providing 
medical and surmoal first-aid to sick 
and wounded Immediately behind 
the fighting-line. The term field- 
ambulance was adopted in the 
British servloe in 1903-6. 

The chief and most important duty 
of a field-ambulance Is to relieve 
fighting troops of their sick and 
wounded and transfer them to the 
rear to the collecting-hospitals, 
known as Casualty Clearing Stations 
situated at the head of the line of 
communications to the army's base. 
Three field-ambulances are attached 
to each division in the field, one to 
each brigade, and their ofilcers and 
men are divided into bearer and 
nursing sections and equipped with 
horse or mule and motor transport 
for wounded and sick. In the East 
elok and wounded are often carried 
In litters on oamel-baok, two of the 
oooolets being baianoed against each 
other. 

A medical ambulance is theoretl- 
oallv able to undertake any hospital 
work, but in practice it oo nfln eH 
itself when In action with its division 
to eleajring the front line, and when 
at rest to treating the minor maladies 
such as Hoe, scabies, and slight ill- 
nesses which do not require much 
time or equipment. The medical and 
gurgioal outfit of an ambulance Is 
carried in panniers and is usually In 
excess of Its requirements. — Biblio- 
URAPHT ; M. M. Bird, The Errand of 
Mercy : x History of Ambulance 
Work upon the BaUUfUld; G. H. 
Painton, The Field Ambulance Cfuide. 

AMELANTHIER (-ke-3r). A genus 
of small trees natives of Europe emd 
N. America, allied to the medlar. 
A, Vulgdris, long cultivated In 
English gardens, has showy white 
flowers ; A. Boti^pium (grape-pecu*) 
and Ao ovdlis, American species, 
yield pleasant fruits. 

AMELAND (&'me-l&nt). An Island 
Off the north coast of Holland, 13 
miles long and 3 broad: flat; in- 
habitants (about 3000 in number) 
chiefly engaged in fishing and agri- 
culture, 

AM£X.IE-LES-BAINS (&-m&-13-ia- 
ban)p A village of France, depart- 
ment PyrenOes-Orientales, fi^uented 
as a winter residence for invalids, and 
for its warm sulphureous springs. 
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The place was known to tho Romans, » of this region and the souls of the 
as has been proved by the discovery dead were weighed in his presence, 
of Roman medals there. AMEN'TIA. Imbecility from birth. 


AMEN (a-men'). A Hebrew word, 
signifying ** verily ” ** truly,** trans- 
ferred from the religious language of 
the Jews to that of the Chrlsuans, 
and used at the end of prayers as | 
equivalent to “ so be it,** may this ' 
be granted.’* 

AMEND'MENT. A proposal brought 
forward in a meeting of some 
public or other body, either in order 
to get an alteration introduced into 
some proposal already before tho 
meeting, or entirely to overturn such 
proposal. In Parliament an amend- 
ment denotes an alteration made In 
t^e original draft of a BUI whilst 
it is passing through the houses. 
Amendments may be made so as 
totally to alter the nature of tho 
proposition ; and this is a way of 
^tting rid of a proposition, by mak- 
ing it bear a sense different from 
what was Intended by the movers, 
v 7 ho are thus compelled to abandon it. 

AMENOTHIS (or AMENHOTEP) 
HI. A king of ancient Egypt about 
1600 B.c. ; warred successfully 
against Syrians and Ethiopians ; 
built magrdfleent temples and palaces 
at Thebes, where the so-called 
Memnon statue is a statue of this 
king. He was the only Egyptian 
king deified during his lifetime. 

AMENORRHCE’A. Absence or 
suspension of menstruation. The 
former may arise from general 
debility or from defective develop- 
ment, the latter from exposure to 
cold, from attacks of fever or other 
ailment, violent excitement, etc. 

AMEN-RA. Egyptian god also 
called Ammon. He was orlginaUy 
worshipped at Thebes, but gradually 
his cult spread to other parts of the 
land. He came in time to be the 
principal god of the Egyptians and 
the attributes of the god Ra, the sun 

g L)d, and other gods were given to 
Im. He was regarded as the creator 
of the universe. Amen-Ra is repre- 
sented in art either with the head of 
a ram, or as a human being with two 
lofty feathers on his head. 

AMENTAXE^. An order of plants 
having their flowers arranged in 
amenta or catkins ; now broken up 
Into several orders, tho chief of which 
are Betulaceas (the birch), Sallcacese 
(the willow), Fagaceae (the beech), 
juglandaceffi (the walnut), and Myrl- 
oacese (bog -myrtle). 

AMENTI. The lower regions In the 
Egyptian religion through which 
souls passed to their homes in the 
land of happiness. Osiris was lord 


especially when extreme; idiocy. 

AMEN'TUM. In botany, that 
kind of inflorescence which Is com- 
monly known as a catkin (as in the 
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Hazel (Ot>nfttu AveUana} ehoring Catldliui and. Note 

birch or willow), consisting of uni- 
sexual apetalous flowers in the axil 
of scales or bracts. 

AMER’ICA, or the NEW WORLD. 

The largest of the great divisions of 
the globe except Asia, is washed on 
the west by the Pacific, on the east 
by the Atlantic, on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, while on the south it 
tapers to a point. On the north- 
west it approaches within about 50 
miles of Asia, while on the north- 
east the island of Greenland ap- 
proaches within 370 miles of the 
European island Iceland ; but in the 
south the distance between tho 
American mainland and Europe or 
Africa is very great. Extreme points 
of the continent — north, Boothia 
Felix, at the Strait of Bellot, lat. 
72® N. ; south. Cape Horn, lat. 56® 
S. ; west, Cape Prince of Wales, 
long. 168® W. ; east. Point de Guia, 
long. 36® W. 

America as a whole forms the two 
I triangular continents of North and 
South America, imited by the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama, and having an 
entire length of about 9600 miles ; 
a maximum breadth (in North 
America) of 3300 miles ; a ooast-line 
of 44.000 miles ; and a total area, 
including the islands, of over 
16,000,^0, of which N. America 
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North and South America 


oontolns about 8,000,000 sq. miles, also N. America possesses numerous 
South America is more compact In islands, while those of S. America 
form ^an N. America, in this respect are less important and confined 
resembling Africa, while N. America almost to the southern extremity, 
moi-e resenables Europe. Between Mountains. Three-fourths of the 
the two on the east side is the neat area of America is comparatively flat, 
w^ch comprises the Gulf of and this portion of the surface Is 
A^xloo, the Caribbean Sea, and the bounded on the west by lofty moun- 
vVest India Islands. Like Europe tain systems which stretch con- 

G 
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tlnuouBly from north to sonth 
between the extremities of the con- 
tinent, generally at no irreat distance 
from the west shore. In North 
America the Rocky Mountains, a 
broad series of masses partly con- 
sisting of plateaux, form the most 
important portion of the elevated 
surface, being continued southward 
in the mountains and tableland of 
Mexico and the ranms of Central 
America. Separated by depressions 
from the Rocky Mountains proper, 
and running close to and parallel 
with the western coast, are several 
lofty mnges (Sierra Nevada, Cascade 
Mountains, etc.). Near the eastern 
coast, and forming an isolated mass, 
are the Appalachians, a system of 
much inferior magnitude. 

The loftiest mountains In N. 
A.merica are M‘Kinley (20,300 feet), 
in Alaska ; Logan (19,539 feet), in 
No W. Canada i and Popocatepetl 
U7,549 feet). The depression of the 
isthmus of Panama (about 260 feet) 
forms a natural separation between 
ilie systems of the north and the 
south. In H. America the Andes form 
ai system of greater elevation but less 
l>readth than the Rocky Mountains, 
and consist of a senes of ranges {cor- 
dilleras) closely following the line of 
the west coast from the Isthmus of 
Panama to Cape Horn. The highest 
summits are Aconcagua (23,02Meet). 
Sorata or Illampu (25,248), ana 
Bahama (21,480). volcanoes are 
numerous. Isolated mountain groups 
of minor Importance are the high- 
lands of Venezuela and of Brazil, the 
latter near the eastern coast, reaching 
a height of 10,000 feet. 

The fertile lowlands whloh He to 
the east of the Rooky Mountains 
and the Andes form a depression 
extending through both continents 
from the northern to the southern 
oceans. They have somewhat dlf- 
fci'ent features and different names 
in different portions s in N. America 
are prairies and savannahSt in 8. 
America llanos, selvas, emd pampas* 

Rivers and Lakes. Through 
these low grounds flow the num- 
erous great rivers whloh form so 
characteristic a feature of America. 
The principal are the Mackenzie, 
Coppermine, and Great Fish Rivers, 
entering the Northern Ocean ; the 
Churohul, Nelson, Severn, and Al- 
bany, entering Hudson's Bay; the 
St. Lawrence, entering the Ailantlo ; 
Mississippi and Rio del Norte, enter- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico (all these 
being in N. America) : the Magdalena, 
Orinoco, Amazon, Paranahiba, Rio 
de la Plata, Colorado, and Rio Negro, 
entering the Atlantic (all in S. 
America) ; and the Yukon, Fraser, 
Colombia, San Joaquin, Sacramento, 


and Colorado, entering the Pacific. 
The rivers which flow Into the 
Pacific, however, owing to the fact 
that the great backbone of the con- 
tinent, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes, lies so near the west coast, are 
of comparatively little importance, 
in 8. America being all qiiite small. 
Sometimes rivers traversing the same 
plains, and nearly on the same 
levels, open communications with 
each other, a remarkable instance 
being the Caseiquiare in S. America, 
which, branching off from the Rio 
Negro and Joining the Orinoco, 
forms a kind of natural canal, uniting 
the basins of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. The Amazon or Marafion 
in 8. America, the laigest river In the 
world, has a course of about 3600 
miles, and a drainage basin of 
2,722,000 sq. miles ; the Mississlppl- 
Mlssourl, the largest river of North 
America, runs a longer course than 
the Amazon, but the area of its basin 
Is not nearly so great. North America 
has the most extensive group of lakes 
in the world — Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, which 
through the 8t. Lawrence send their 
drainage to the Atlantic. Thus by 
means of lakes and rivers the Interior 
of both N. and 8. America is opened 
up and made accessible. 

Climate. In regard to climate N. 
America naturally differs very much 
from B. America, and has more 
resemblance to the continents of 
Europe and Asia (regarded as a 
whole). In N. America, as in the 
older continent, the eastern parts 
are colder than the western, and 
hence the towns on the Atlantic coast 
have a winter temperature about 10* 
lower than those in corresponding 
latitudes of Europe. The winter 
temperature of the greater part of 
N. America is indeed severe, though 
the intense cold is less felt on account 
of the dryness of the air. There is no 
regular season of rainfall unless In 
the south. Although two -thirds of 
S. America lies within the tropics 
the heat is not so great as might be 
expected, owing to the prevailing 
winds, the influences of the Andos, 
and other causes. The highest tem- 
perature experienced is probably not 
more than 100"* in the shade ; at 
Rio de Janeiro the mean is about 
74®, at Lima 72®. Over a great part 
of 8. America there is a wot and a 
dry season, varying in different 
re^ons ; on the upper Amazon the 
rains last for ten months, being 
caused bv the prevailing easterly 
winds bringing moisture from the 
Atlantic, which is condensed on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes. In each 
of the Americas there is a region In 
whloh little or no rain falls; in N. 
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Ajuerloa it extends over a part, of the sum. Amonf ruminants are the 
United States and Northern Mexico, bison, or, a^t is oommonly called, 
in S. America over a part of the ooasi the buffalo, the moose or elk, the 
ceaion of Peru and Chile. Vlrrfnlan stag, the musk-ox ; and 

Minerals. America is rloh in in SL America the llama (which takes 
valuable minerals. It has supplied the place of the camel of the Old 
the world with immense ouantities World), the alpaoa, and the vicnfia. 
of gold and silvfir, which it still yields Other animals most distinctive of 
In no small amount, especially in the So America are sloths, fitted to live 
United States, it possesaea inea.- only in its dense and boundless 
oaustlble stores of coal (United forests .j ant-eaters and armadillos ; 
ttlates), with Iron, copper, load, tin, monkeys with prehensile tails, In this 
mercury, etc. Petroleum may bo and other respects differing from 
oaOed one of its speoiallties, those of the Old World ; the condor 


petroleum wells haying oaused whole 
towns to spring into existence. 
Diamonds and other precious stones 
&re found. 

Vegeiation. As regards vegetation 
America may be called a region of 
k'oresta and verdure, vast tracts 
toeing covered by the giassy prairies, 
llanos, and nampaa where the 
iforests fall, in N, America the 
iToroats have been largely made use of 
by mara in 8, America vast areas ‘ 
are co^arfd with forests,, which a« 
jet arii tm versed only by the un- 
civilized Indian. In the north is the 
region off pines and firs i farther 
south com© tJ\o deciduous treeSp ns 
the oak, beech, maple, elm, chestnut, 
etc. Tbon follow the evorgreeu 
forests of the tropical reglous. The 
nisefui timber trees are very numerous; 
among the most oharaoteri&tlo of 
America are maghogany and other 
ornamoutal woods, and various 
dyewoods. In the tropical parts 
are numerons palms, cacti in groat- 
yarlety, and various species of the 
agave or American aloe. In the 
virgin forests of So America the trees 
are often bound together into an 
kmponetrabJe maos of vegetation by 
various kinds of climbing and twining 
plantSo Among useful plants belong- 
ing to the American continent are 
maize, the potato, cacao, tobacco, 
cinchona, vanilla, Paraguay tea, ©to. 
The most important plants intro- 
duced are wheat, rice, and other 
grains, sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton, 
with various fruits and vegetables. 
The vino is native to the continent, 
and both the American and Intro- 
duced varieties ai*e now lai^ly 
cultivated. 

Animals. The animals of America 
include, among carnivora, the Jaguar 
or American tiger, found only In 8. 
America; the puma or American 
Hon, found mostly In 8. America ; 
the grizzly bear of N. America, fully 
as powerful an animal as either ; the 
toiaok bear, the skunk, the raooon, 
the American or prairie wolf, several 
species of foxes, etc. The rodents are 
represented by the beaver, the por- 
cupine, and squirrels of several 
species ; the marsupials by the opos- 


amoug the heights of the Andes, the 
uandu, rhea or three-toed ostrich, 
beautiful peurots and humming- 
birds. Among American reptiles are 
the boa-oonstrlotor, the rattlesnake, 
the alligator or cayman, the iguana 
and other large lizards, large frogs 
and toads. The domestic animuls of 
America, horses, cattle, and sheep, 
are of foreign origin. The electrical 
oei exists in the tropical waters. 

Population. The population of 
America consists partly of an 
aboriginal race or races, partly of 
immigrants or their descendants. 
Tlie aboriginai inhabitants are the 
Amerioan Indians, or red men, being 
generally of a brownish -red colour, 
and now forming a very small portion 
of the total population, espeoiaJly In 
N. America, where the white popo- 
lation has almost exterminated them. 
Those people are divided mto 
branches, some of which have dis- 
played a ooneiderabie aptitude for 
civilization o When tbe Europeans 
became acquainted with the New 
World, Mexico, Central America, and 
art of 8. America were inhabited 
y populations which had made great 
advances in many things that pertain 
to civilized life, dwelling in large and 
well-built cities under a settlod form 
of government, and practising agri- 
culture and the meohanloaT arts. 
Ever since the discovery of America 
at the close of the fifteenth century 
Europeans of all nations have 
crowded into it ; and the com- 
paratively feeble native races have 
rapidly diminished, or lost their dis- 
tinctive features by intermixtures 
with w^hltes, and also with negroes 
brought from Africa to work as 
slaves. These mixed races are dis- 
tlugulshod by a variety of names, as 
Mestizos, Mnlattoes, Zambos, etc. 

In North America the white popu- 
lation Is mainly of British orl^n, 
though to a considerable extent It 
also consists of Qermans, Scan- 
dinavians, etc., and the descend- 
ants of such. In Central and 
South America the prevailing white 
nationality is the Spanlsn and 
Portuguese. In the extreme north 
are the Eskimos — a scattei*ed and 
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Btunted race closely allied to some of It has taken its name not from him, 
the peoples of Northern Asia. That but from Amerigo Vespucci. The 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America mainland was first seen in 1497 by 
passed over from Asia is tolerably Sebastian Cabot, who sailed under 
certain, but when and from what the patronage of Henry VII. of 
part we do not know. The toted England. For further historiced par- 
population of the New World is ticulars, see articles on various 
estimated at 210,000,000, of which republics, colonies, etc. 
perhaps 145,000,000 are whites, The known history of America 
30,000,000 mixed races, 23,000,000 hardly goes beyond the period of 
negroes, and 12,000,000 Indians. As its discovery by Columbus ; but it 
regards religion, the bulk of the possesses many monuments of an- 
population of N. America is Protes- tiquity that might take us many 
tant ; of Central and S. America the centuries backward, could we learn 
religion is almost exclusively Roman anything of their origin or of those 
Catholic. Several millions of the by whom they were produced. 
Indians are heathens. — The indepen- Among such antiquities are great 
dent States of America are all earthworks in the form of mounds, or 
republican in form of government, of raised enclosures, crowning the 
Brazil having become a republic in tops of hills, river peninsulas, eio., 



Colombaa’ Voysges 


1889. See North America, Central and no doubt serving for defence. 
America, South America, West They enclose considerable areas, are 
Indies, etc. surrounded by an exterior ditch, and 

History. The merit of first opening by ramparts which are composed of 
up the American continent to modem mingled earth and stones, and are 
Europe belongs to the Genoese navi- often of great extent m proportion to 

S ator Christopher Columbus, who the area enclosed. They are always 
Iscovered, in Oct., 1492, one of the supplied either naturally or artificially 
Bahamas, and named it San Salvador, with water, and give other indi- 
Europeans, however, bad on differ- cations of having been provided for 
ent former occasions discovered the a siege. Barrows and tumuli con- 
American coasts, and the coasts of talning human hones, and bearing 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Indications of having been used both 
were visited by Northmen and os places of sepulture and as temples, 
named Vinland in the year 1000. are also numerous. They are in 
Still these discoveries had no in- geometrical forms — circles, squares, 
fluence on the enterprise of Columbus, parallelograms, otc. A mound on the 
and cannot detract in the least from plain of Cahokia In Illinois, opposite 
his merit ; they were forgotten, and the city of St. Louis, is 700 feet long, 
had never been made known to the 509 feet broad, and 90 feet high. 
Inhabitants of the rest of Europe. Earth mounds of another class 
Though Colnmbus was the first of his represent gigantic animal forms in 
time who set foot in the New World, bas-relief on the ground. One Is a 
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mAn with two headSp the bodj 60 
feet long and 26 feet broad across the 
breast j another represents a serpent 
1000 feet M lengthy with graoefnl 
onrveso 

The monnmente of Mexico, Central 
Amerioa, and Penoi are of a more ad- 
vanced state of ciTilization, approach 
nearer to the historical period, and 
make the loss of authentic informa- 
tion more keenly felt. Here there are 
numerous ruined towns with most 
elaborate sculptures, lofty pyramidal 
structures serving as temples or 
torts, statues, picture ^writing, hiero- 
glyphics, roads, aqueducts, bridges, 
etc. Some remarkable prehistoric 
remains discovered in recent years 
ore what are known as the abodes of 
the cliff-dwellers.** These consist of 
habitations constructed on terraces 
and in oaves high up on the steep sides 
of cafions in Colorado and other parts 
of the western states of N. Amerioa. 
Some of these building are several 
stories high. See also Mszio^ PEBtr, 
©tOo — B iboography : L. Farrand, 
The American Naiixm ; Prescott, 
Tht Conquest of Me,xico and The 
Conquest of Peru ; Wtnsor, Narrative 
and Critical History of America ; F. 
Wo Halsey, Oreal Epochs in American 
History (llvols.). 

AMERICAN INDIANSo See IN- 

mANSo 

AMERIGANISMo A term, phrase, 

or idiom peculiar to the English 
language as spoken in Amerioa, and 
Tiot ffonning part of the language as 
spoken in England. The following 
is a list of a few of the more note- 
worthy Americanisms, some of them 
being rather slangy or vulgar. 

Appr0dait, to »ppro’f« 

Around or round, About or a«ai Vo kftn^ it to 

loiter About a plAce 

Smektcoodo, th« pArtiAUy-KjloAred foroiit inneioDA to 
the western States. 

So*, AD Assemblage ol peroone to unite lAboura 
tos the benefit of au Indlylduai, or family, cs to 
oarry out a joint scheme. 

Stm, AD employer or supeiinteadent ol labouren, 
a leader. 

Swg^ • coleopterous Insect, or wbat ht EugUnd Is 
caUed a botO*, 

Sugau, A four-wheeled vebJcJe. 

BwUio**, to, to lutimldaie voters. 

Sunkum or b%meomb$, a speech made solely to 
please a constituency; taA for talking's sake, 
and in an inflated style 

Swoau, a chest of drawers, a dressing-tabl* sur- 
mounted by A mirror 
OahtdaU, to suppose, to believe, to think. 
Cmmp-miHtttc, a meeting held in the fields os 
woods for religious purposes, and whete the ai- 
temblim encMnps and remains seyeral days. 
Onns-irak*, a thicket of canes. 
a»r, A carriage or wagon of a railway train. The 
Englishman “ travds by rail * ae " takes the 
trsin”^ the AmaricAn takes or goee by the 

O sr prt ftcgysr, a needy poUticat auventcrer who 
oarrles aU his worldly goods In a cerpet-bag 
Samm, a private meeting of the leading pottuoimw 
of » party to agree upon the plana to be pursued 
In ao approachmg elation. 



Ohmr, good-natored, obliging. 

OoettmU, a stimulating drink made of brandy or ftn 
2nlxed wHh bitters, siuar, and water 
Sam, maSse (In England It means wheat, or gmSo 
in general) 

Oom^huakAnq, or eom-skMekfay, an oooaston on 
which a urmer Invites his neighbours to astriet 
him in stripping the husks from his Indian ooru. 
Gew-Md», a whip made of twisted strips of raw 
hide. 

Srook, a small river or brook ; not. as in England, 
a small arm of the sea. 

thmning, amail and pretty, nice, e g. '' It was soch 
a etN*fi<Mp baby°' 

JDandor, to get one's danSor raiwd, to have one''« 
dander wp. Is to have been worked Into a passion. 
D*ad-h*ad«, people who have free admission to 
entertainment^ or who have the use of pablUa 
conveyances, or the like, free of ebarge. 

Depot, a railway station. 

JD>ocm sdMf, In or Into the New Englaxid BtatOfi. A 
detcn-*a$l*r ts a New Englander 
JOrmmtar, a bagman or oonunerclal traveller. 

Dtp ffood*, a (general term for aach arUcles as ers 
sold by linen-dirapes*, haberdaaheiw, hoffien, 
etc. 

Jhstek, the German language . — Dvdehmant t 
German. 

JTix, to ; io put in CMfder, to prepare, to adjmi 
To fix the hair, the table, the fire, is to dress the 
hair, lay the table, make up the fire. 

arrangements, dress, embellishments, hig- 
gage, fomitoie, gamlshlngs of any kind 
Qorrimandorc to arrange politioal divisions ao that In 
an election one party may obtain an advantage 
over Its opponent, even though the latter may 
possess a majority of voles In the State ; from 
the deviser of such a soheme, named 
governor of Massachusetts. 

Gircm name, a Ohnatian name. 

Ou***, to; to believcp to suppose, to think, to 
fancy ; also used emphatlcallv, ss “ Joe, will jm> 
liquor up f " "I gueM 51 will.”’ 

OvlcK, a deep abrupt ravtohi caused by the aot!10'i 
of water 

Eanpon M, to ; to happen to oome tn or oaffi. 

Hnp, a servant. 

High-JaMiH, inflated speech, bombsst. 

Ho*-*ak*, a cake of Indian meai baked on a hoe oi 
before the fire. 

Indian tmrnim, the short season of idessant weattMS 
usually occurring shout the midale of November. 
Johnny Oak*, a cake made of Indian com meal 
mixed with milk or water and sometimes a little 
stewed pumpkin ; the term is also applied to » 
New Englander. 

/wiSp, a drink composed of brandy or whisky with 
sugai, pounded ice, and some q;urlgs of mint 
XepvaMngp the assembly of several parties of 
wood-cuttere to help one of them in rolling thek 
logs to the river sfter they are felled and trimmed 
also employed In politics to signify a like system 
at matou co-operation 

lot, a piece or division of land, an allotment. 
Lrnnhor, timber sawed and split for use , as beams, 
jolstiu planks, staves, hoops, etc 
Lynch Unc, an Irregular species of lustloe executed 
by the populace or a mob, without legal authority 
or trial. 

Matt i*tt*n„ to ; to poet letters. 

Mak* track*, to ; to run away. 

MtUen to psf Iks mitten Is to meet with a retasaL 
Mimic, to , to abscond, or run away. 

Much, a kind at hasty-pudding. 

Mu**, a state of confunon. 

Nation*, a ienn applied to every variety of smah 
wares. 

Ontfhor ** . a une-horsA thiuc Is a thing of no valm 
or Impoctanoe, a mean and trifling imng. 
Piacminny, a negro ohikl 
PSa, a qnsntlty of money. 

Plank*, m a political sense, are the several prlnolipliei' 
which appertain to a party; pkdfoem Is tb« 
oolieotlon of such prinol^ee. 

Jlseiow to ; to suppose, to think. 

Mock, a stone of any sIm ; a pebble ; as to throw 
rock* at a dog. 

JSaaUncag, a scamp, a sospegraoei 
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SAamtif, m xneus •imoiarv mcb m fqo»Uen «reot | 

« temrorary hut 

to ; to ran avay : * vord tntrodnoed 
during the civil war. 

BfMtri, often ueed in the eence of oonsklenble, n 
good den), m a mart chaiuyf 
3^ moiar, flattorLog. coaxing talt 
gjMK of horwe, two horaee m nearly aa poMible 
alike, haraemed aide bv aide 
y yr aa d a a y fa »tpl 0 , a eoinponnd at exaggeration, 
bom bait, mixed metaphor, eta 
giiora, a ahop. aa a book ileea, a grocerr afora 
girika oil, to , to uome upon petroleum : hence 
to make a Inckv hit, eepeclafly fluanolallv 
tfamf tpmh, a Dombaotio ape<^ oalcnlated to 
plewae the popular ear, auoh apeeohea In newly 
Mttled dlalrkite being often deUveced from 
ttmnpa of treee. 
dwa-Mjtf, aunrlve. 

fall, great, fine (need by Sbakeepeare much in th« 
eame aenae) ; UtO tM ia extiavagant talk, 
filekef * to vote the ttrait/M hekti ia to vote tor all 
the men or meaeunw your part^ aiahee. 
ftwei, the ni’All produce of gardene . trued: fated, 

% plot in w):dch the tmaUer truite and vegetabllee 
ere ralaed 

^iriy, lii-tCKxipeied, vicious. 
faiiiMs, to; to ran oA (from the Op. mhmm, let 
us go). 

Biblioorapht : T. Plokeriof?, 
Vooabularv of Words and Phrasrit \ 
Supposed to be Peculiar to America ; 
J. R, Bartlett, Dictionary of Atneri- 
ranisms ; Scheie de Vere, Atneri- ' 
nanisms. 

AMERICAN 4UTE. See Abuiilo^. 
AMERICAN ORGAN. See Organ 

AMERICA’S CUP. iDternationa! 
yacht race. It origtnated in 1861 
when a cup, the Queen’s Cup, was : 
offered by the Royal Yacht Sqmdron. 
An American yacht, the America, won 
it and since then it has been known as 
the America Cup, and the race has 
been sailed in American waters. It 
has never been won bv an English 
yacht, although the Earl of Donraven 
and later Sir Thomas Lipton built 
several boats that competed for it. 
Sir Thomas Lipton built five Sham- 
rockSf ae they were called^ and Sham- 
rock V. competed in 1930. 

AMER’ICUS. A town of the United 
States, Georgia, in a good cotton and 
corn district. Pop. 11,000. 

AMERIGO VESPUCCI (A mer-d’go 
vespftt'che). A maritime discoverer, 
after whom America has been named, 
born, 1461, at Florence ; died. 1512, 
at Seville, in 1409 he coasted along 
the continent of America for several 
hundred leases, and the publication 
of his narrative, while the prior dis- 
covery of Columbus was yet com- 
paratively a secret, led to the giving 
of his name to the new continent. 

AMERONGEN. A village in Hol- 
land. Hei'e, at the ohAteau belonging 
to Count Goddard Bentinok, the 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 11. took up his 
residence after signing hie letters of 
abdication at Spa on 9th Nov., 1918. 

AMERSFOORT (&’mer 2 -fdrt). A 


town In Holland, province of Utrecht,, 
communicating by the Eem with the 
Zuider Zee; manufactures woollen 

f oods, tobacco, glass, and silk yam. 
»op. 38,531. 

AMERSHAM. Market town of 
Buckinghamshire, 26f miles from 
London. Brewing and chair-making 
are the chief industries. Pop. 4221. 


AMERY, Leopold Ch'arles Maurlo* 
Stannett. English politician bom in 
India Nov. 22, 1873= and educated at 
Harrow and Baiiiol College, Cxford. 
He became a fellow of Ail Souls’ 
College and went to South Africa in 
1899 to represent The Times. He 
edited the Times History of the War 
and then turned to politics. He 
stood for Parliament more than once 
as a strong tariff reformer. He went 
to the Front during the Great War 
and then did confidential work in 
Loudon and Paris. He was made 
Under-Secretory for the Colonies in 
1919 and in 1921 Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty. In 
1922-24 h© was First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Secretary for tha 
Colonies and Dominions in the 
Unionist ministry of 1924-29. Among 
his works are The Empire in tne 
Neu^ Era (1928) ; Empire and Pro- 
spenty (1930). 


AMES, Fisher, Americ^an states- 
man, bom 1768, died 1808 ; studied 
law, and became prominent in his 
profession — distinguished ae a poli- 
tical orator and essayist, 

AMES, Joseph. English antiquary, 
bom at Yarmouth, 1689, died 1769. 
He became a ship-chandler at Wap- 
plng, devoted himself to antiquarian 
pursuits, and was for many years 
secretary to the Society of An- 
tiquaries. His chief publication is, 
Typoymphical AntiquUies : beiny an 
histonccu account of Printing in 
England (1749)o 


AMESBURYo Town ol Wiltshire, 
It stands on the edge of Salisbury 
Plain, 8 miles from Salisbury* and 
from it Stonehenge can easily he 
visited. 

AMETAB'OLA (Gr. ametabolos, 
unchangeable). A division of insects, 
includixig only the apterous or wing- 
less insects, as lice, spring-tails, etc., 
which do not undergo any metamor- 
phosis, but which escape from the 
egg nearly under tihe same form 
which they preserve through life. 


AM’ETHYST. A violet-blue or 
purple variety of quartz, generally 
occurring crystallized in nexahedral 
prisms or pyramids, also in rolled 
fragments, composed of imperfect 
prismatic crystals. It is wrought into 
various artloles of jewellery* The 
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oriental amethyst is a rare violet- 
coloured gem, a variety ol alumina 
or oorondam, of much briUiauoe and 
beauty. The name is generally said 
to be of Greek origin, and expresses 
some supposed quality in the stone 
of preventing or curing intoxication. 
The gem was one of the twelve stones 
in the breastplate of the Jewish 
hlgh-prlest. 

AMHARA (din-hfi.'r&). A district 
off Abyssinia, lying between the 
Taoazz6 and the Blue Nile, but of 
which the limits are not well defined. 
The Amhario language, developed 
fiom the ancient Gheez, and written 
since the sixteenth century, has 
gradually gained ground in Southern 
and Centrid Abyssinia, and has also 
become the Court language. 

AMHERST (am'^rst). A seaport 
of Canada, in Nova Scotia, on an arm 
of Cbigneoto Bay, with flourishing 
Industries, and trade by railway and 
sea. Pop. 8873. 

Also a port of Burmah. 31 miles 
south of Moulmein, a health resort of 
Europeans. Pop, 3750, 

AMHERST. Jeffrey. Lord. Bom 
kT17, died 1797 ; distinguished 
British general, who fought at 
Dettin^n and Fontenoy, and com- 
mand^ in America, where he took 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Quebec, 
and restored th® British prestige in 
Canada. He was raised to the peer- 
am, became oommander-in-chief , and 
mtiinately field-marshal. 

AMHERST. William P5U. First 
earl, nephew of the above ; Governor- 
General off India, 1823 i prosecuted 
the first Buruies© war, and sup- 
pressed the Barraokpore mutiny. 
Bom 1773, died 1867. 

AMIANTHUS A kind of flexible 
asbestos. See Asbestos. 

AMICE (am'is). An oblong piece 
of linen with am embroidered apparel 
sewed upon it, worn under the alb 
^ priests of the Roman Catholio 
Church when engaged in the saorifloe 
of the mass, 

AMIDES (amid). Name used in 
chemistry. The amides are formed by 
replacing one of the hydrogen atoms 
of ammonia by an aoid radicle, e.g. 
C|HsONHt, which is called aoetaroide. 
They are not strongly basic, and are 
usu^y crystalline, and have high 
boiling-points. 

AMIEL% Henri FrM6rlo. Frenoh- 
SwlsB philosophical writer and poet, 
bom at Gieneva, 1821, died there 
1881. Educated at Geneva, he 
resided a considerable time abroad, 
espedfidly in Germany, and was 
much influenced bv German thought 
and sdenoe. On his return he first 


held the chair of ee-sthotlos, and then 
that of philosophy. He published 
several volumes of poetry as well as 
other works, but he is best known by 
bis Sourrud Iniime, published after 
his death, and translated into English 
(1885), with a critical study by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. It shows great 
critical cmd philosophical power, but 
is pessimistic. 

AMIENS (A-md-ap). A town of 
France, capital of the department of 
Somme, on the railway from Boulogne 
to Paris. It has a citadel, wide and 
and regular sti-eets, and several 
large open areas i a cathedral, one 
of the largest and finest Gothio 
buildings in Europe, founded in 1 229 
by Bishop Evrard, after designs 
xnade by the architect Robert de 
Luzarohes. Having water oom- 
munioationwlth the sea by theSomme, 
which Is navigable for small vessels, 
it has a large trade and numerous 
important manufactures, especially 
cotton and woollen goods. It was 
taken by the Geimans in 1870, and 
again in 1914, by General von l^uok. 
Pop. (1931), 90,211.— The Peace ©f 
AmienSs ooncluded between Great 
Britain, France. Spain, and the 
Batavian Republic, 27th Marohp 
1802« put an end for a time to the 
great war whioh had lasted since 
1793. 

AMINES. A group of substances 
formed by replacing one or more off 
the hydrogen atoms of ammonia by 
alcohol or other radicles, e.g, 0|H«' 
NHa, which is known as ethylamme. 
They resemble ammonia In having a 
strong smell, basic and other pro* 
perties. Some amines are ge^ses, 
others liquids or solids. 

AMIR. See Emib. 

AMIRANTE ISLANDS (&-m5-r&D* 
t&). A igroup of eleven om^ islands 
in the Indian Ocean, lying south- 
west of the Seychelles, and forming 
a dependency of the Seychelles. 

AMLWCH (am'lbii). A seaport in 
North Woles, Island of Anglesey. 
Pop. (1921), 2994 (urb. diet.). 

AMMAN. Capital of Transffordania 
and 30 miles from Jericho on the 
Heiaz Rly. It oooupies the site of 
Rabbath-Amon mentioned in the 
Bible, In 1918 it was captured by 
the British and was made oapital 
when the new State of Translordania 
was created, 

AMMANAnrio Bartolomeo, A 
sculptor and architect, bom at 
Florence in 1511, died 1592; exe- 
cuted the Leda at Florence, a gigantio 
Neptune for St, Mark’s Place at 
Venice, a colossal Hercules at Padua, 
and after the Inundation in 1557, 
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which destroyed aJl the bridges of 
the ArnOp built the celebrated 
Trinity Bridge at Florence, finished 
in 15700 He was an imitator of 
Michelangelo without his tospiration 
and genius. 

ABflMANFORDo Market town and 
urban district of Carmarthenshire, 12 
miles from Swansea and 210 from 
London, on the Q.W. Rly. The chief 
industries are tinplate works and coal 
nunes. Pop. (1931)s 7100. 

AMMERGAU (^'’er-gou). A 
district in Upper Bavaria, having its 
centre In the villages of Ober and | 
Uuter Ammergau. The former village 
Is famous on account of the Passion 
Play which is performed there; at! 
mtervals usually of ten years. 

AM 'METER (short for ampere^ f 
meter). An instrument used for the [ 
measurement of electric currents. 
For commercial use the scale is 
marked so as to read amperes directly, 
but for experimental purposes it is 
usual to have a scale with divisions 
numbered in tens, in which case the 
reading multiplied by a suitable 
constant gives the value of the cur- 
rent in amperes. By employing 
suitable shunts this admits of the 
one instrument being used for a 
number of ranges. 

The types of ammeter and the 
principles upon which they work are \ 
as follows s (a) Soft-iron type, the ; 
action of a magnetic field on a piece ^ 
of soft iron ; (6) nwvvng-coil type ‘ 

and dynamometer type, the action of a 
magnetic field on a current-carrying \ 
coiT (c) hot-wire type, the expansion [ 
of a conductor due to the heating t 
produced by the current ; (d) tn | 

duction type, the action of a mairaetic i 
field on the eddy currents produced ! 
in a metal disc. I 

The ‘‘ soft-iron ” ammeter can be | 
used for both direct and alternating ; 
currents, is Inexpensive, and is 
sufficiently accurate for oommeroial I 
use. 

For direct “Current measurements I 
where a high degree of accuracy is of 
first Importance, & moving-coil ” 
ammeter is invai-iably used. 

In alternating “Corrent circuits its 
place is taken by the dynamometer 
type, which reads both direot and 
alternating currents. 

In cases where absence of induo- 
tanoe in the instrument is important, 
e.go in the measurements in wireless- 
telc^rraph and telephone circuits, the 
** hot-^rire ammeter is used. It 
measures both direot and alternatii^ 
currents, and, when properly ue^ 
has a high degree of aoouraoy. 

The induction type oaonot be 
used for direot currents, and has the 
limitation that with alternating 


currents it will read correctly only 
at the frequency for which it 
oalibratedo 

Almost invariably an ammeter 
gives its full-scale reading when a 
small current, say of the order of 
one-tenth of an ampere, is piussing 
through the instrument itseif. In 
order to read larger currents a device 
is employed whereby a definite 
fraction of the current to be measured 

g asses through the Instrumento— 
IBLIOGRAPHT s J. A. Fleming, A 
Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory 
and Testing Boom (2 vols.) j Go D. 
Aspinall Parr, Electrical Measuring 
Instruments. 

AMMIA'NUS MARCELLI'NUSo A 

Roman historian, bom at Antioch in 
Syria about 320, died about 390. He 
wrote in 31 books (of which the first 
13 are lost) a history of the Ciesars 
from Nerva to Valens, which was 
highly thought of by Gibbon for its 
fidelity. His MS. was printed for the 
first time at Rome In 1474. 

AM'MON (often called AMMON 
RAo i.e. Ammon-Sun). An ancient 
Egyptian deity, one of the chief gods 
of the country, identified by the 
Greeks with their supreme god Zeus, 
while the Romans rogardod him as 



Jjtumon — Egyptian Deity 


the representative of Jupiter; re- 
presented as a ram, as a human being 
with a ram^s head, ornamented with 
the solar disc, or simply with the 
horns of a ram. There was a oelO’ 
brated temple of Ammon in the Oasis 
of Siwah in the Libyan desert. 

AMMON, Oasis of. See Siwah. 

AMMO'NIA. An alkaline sub- 
st^c^, which differs from the other 
alkalies by beiog gaseous, and is 
hence sometimes ciffied the wflatUe 
alkalu It is a colourless pungent gas, 
composed of nitrogen and hydrogen j 
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formula, NH.. It wa^ first pre- 
pared by Priestley, who termed it 
aUcaiine air. He obtained it from sal- 
ammonlao by the action of lime, by 
which method it is yet generally 
prepared. It is used for many pur- 
poses. both in medicine and scientific 
chemistry ; not, however, m the 
gaseous state, but frequently in 
solution in water, under the names 
of liquid ammonia, oQueoua ammonia, 
or spirUa of kartahbm. It is generally 
rei>ared from the ammoni€U3al 
quor obtained as a by-product on 
distilling coal. Combined vdth acids, 
ammonia forms salts which are of 
immense value to agriculture. The 
well-known odour of farmyard 
manure is very largely due to the 
formation of ammonia during the 
rotting of the dung. Many animal 
substances, such as bones, clippings 
and shavings of horn, hoof, etc., and 
certain vegetable matters yield am- 
monia when heated. Sal-ammoniac 
is ammonium chloride. 

AMMONI'AGUM. A gum-resmous 
exudation from an umbelliferous 
plant, the Dorema ammonidcum. It 
has a fetid smell, is infiammablo, 
soluble in water and spirit of wine ; 
used as an antispasmodic, stimulant, 
and expectorant in chrome catarrh, 
bronchitic affections, and asthma; 
also used for plasters. 

AMMO'NIAPHONE. An instru- 
ment, consisting of a metallic tube 
contalmng some substance saturated 
with ammonia, peroxide of hydrogen, 
and a few flavouring compounds, 
fitted with a mouthpiece to breathe 
through, which is said to render the 
voice strong, clear, rich, and ringing 
by the inhalation of the ammonlacal 
vapour. It was invented by Dr. 
Carter Moffat, and was suggested by 
the presence of ammonia in some 
quantity in the atmosphere of Italy 
— the country of fine singers. 

AMMONITE. A compound of 
nitrogen used as a safety explosive for 
blasting in coal mines. 

Another ammonite is a fertiliser 
made from the offal of rendering 
establisliments and containing a 
high proportion of nitrogen. 

AM'MONITES. A woup of fossU 
oephalopods, now divided into a large 
number of genera, ranging from the 
Coal Measures (Texas) to the upper- 
most cretaceous strata. The am- 
monites differ from the nautili in 
having the tube connecting the 
chambers placed on the outer meugin 
of tile colled shell, while the calcareous 
neck where it passes through the 
partitions is directed forwards. The 
partitions are much folded, producing 
markings like the fronds of ferns 


where they meet the inner wall of the 
shell. The name arises from confusion 
with a ooiled gastropod, which was 
held to resemble the horns of the 
Egyptian deity Jupiter Ammon. 

AM^MONITES. A Semitic race 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
descended from Ben-Ammi, the son 
of Lot (Gen. xix. 38), often spoken of 
in conjunction with the Moabites. 
A predatory and Bedouin race, they 
inhabited the desert country east of 
Gad, their chief city being Rabbath- 
Ammon (Philadelphia). Wars be- 
tween the Israelites and the Am- 
monites were frequent ; they were 
overcome by Jephthah, Saul, David, 
Uzziah, Jotham, etc. They appear 
to have existed as a distinct people 
in the time of Justin Martyr, but 
have subsequently become meiged m 
the aggregate of nameless Arab tribes. 

AMMO'NIUM. The name given to 
the hypothetical radicle (formula, 
NH^) of ammonium salts. It func- 
tionates as a metal, has not been 
isolated, but is beheved to exist in an 
amalgam with mercury. 

AMMO^NIUS SAC'CAS. A Greek 
philosopher who lived about a.d. 
175-240. Originally a porter in 
Alexandria, he derived his epithet 
from the carrying of sacks of corn. 
The son of Christian parents, he 
abandoned their faith for the poly- 
theistic philosophy of Greece. His 
teaching was historically a transition 
stage between Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism. Among his disciples were 
Plotinus, Lonsdnus, Origen, etc. The 
books often attributed to him are by 
a Christian philosopher of the same 
name. 

AMMUNITION. Another form of 
the word munition, with a more 
restricted meaning. It is now taken 
to Include cartridges of all sorts for 
guns, howitzers, rifles, and all fire- 
arms. Ammunition comprises both 
cartridges in which explosive and 
missiles are combined to form one 
compact article, and also other forms 
of projectiles of which the explosive 
agent forms one portion and the 
actual missile the other. Bombs, 
grenades, shells, powder, and bullets 
are all included in the mneric term 
ammunition. As a qualifying word 
used adjectivally it is found in 
ammunition - wagon, ammunition • 
carrier, ammunition -mules, ammuni- 
tion-column, etc. In the British 
service the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps is entrusted with the provision 
of supplies of ammunition generally, 
while the actual distribution in the 
field is the duty of the ammunition - 
column, a Royal Artillery organisa- 
tion. 
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ABfNESIA. Greek word meaning 
forge^vlneas^ used by doctors to 
describe lose of memory. It can be 
caused by shook or injury to or 
disease of the brain. An operation to 
the brain, or, in some coses, rest, 
sometimes efleote a cure. 

AM'NESTY (Gr. amnesHa, forget- 
fulness). The releasing of a number 
of persons who have been guilty of 
political offences from the conse- 
quence of these offences. The earliest 
recorded amnesty in history is that 
of Thrasybnlus at Athens, and the 
last act of amnesty passed in Britain 
was that of 1747, after the second 
Jacobite rebellion. 

AMTIION. The innermost mem- 
brane surrounding the fetus of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. — In 
botany, a gelatinous fluid in which 
the embryo of a seed is suspended, 
and by which it is supposed to be 
nourished. 

AMO'AFUL. Village near KnmassI, 
West Africa, at which the Ashanti 
were defeated by British troops 
under Wolseley, Slst Jan., 1874. 

AMOS 'BA. A microscopic genus 
of rhlzopodous Protozoa, of which 
A, difflUena^ common in fresh -water 
ponds and ditches, is the type. It 
exists as a mass of protoplasm, and 
pushes its body out into finger-like 
processes or pseudopodia, and by 
means of these moves about or 



Nature's Btmpleot ** Mi»d ” 

Tti» ttlnde-ceUed amoeba ha<j the power of respozid* 
log to stimuli aikd of accentlDg or rejecting food — 

Uie first signs of "feeling'^ and "knowing" 

grasps particles of food. There Is no 
distinot mouth, and food is engulfed 
within any portion of the soft 
earoode body. Reproduction takes 
place by fission, or by a single 
pseudopodium detaching itself from 
the parent body and developing into 
a separate amoeba. 

AMCEBE'AN POETRY. Poetry In 
which persons are represented as 
speaking alternately, as in some of 
Virgil’s Edogues. 

AMOK. Word used for an outbreak 
of madness. It consists of running 


wild and injuring any one who may 
be met. It originated among the 
Malays who sometimes act In this 
way, rushing about and using their 
knives indiscriminately. It may be 
due to a sudden fit of madness, or to 
the use of drugs. 

AMOL'. A town of Northern 
Persia, 76 miles N.E. of Teheran. 
Extensive ruins teU of former great- 
ness, the most prominent being the 
mausoleum of Seyed Quam-u-deen, 
who died in 1378. Pop. in winter 
estimated at about 40,000. 

AMO'MUM. A genus of plants of 
the nat. ord. ZinziberaceeB (ginger, 
etc.), natives of warm climate, and 
remarkable for the pungency and 
aromatic properties of their seeds. 
Some of the species yield Cardamoms, 
others Grains of Paradise. 

AMONTILLA'DO. A dry kind of 
sherry wine of a light colour, highly 
esteemed. 

AMOOR. See Amub. 

ATtfOR. The god of love among 
the Romans, equivalent to the Gr. 
Er6s, 

AMOR'GO (ancient AMORGOS). 
An island In the Grecian Arohlpelcigo, 
one of the Eastern Cyclades, 22 miles 
long, 6 miles broad ; area. 106 sq^ 
miles ; it has a town of the same 
name, with a castle and a large 
harbour. Pop. 8561. 

AM'ORITES. A powerful Canaan- 
Itlsh tribe at the time of the occupa- 
tion of the country by the Israelites s 
ooonpled the whole of Gilead and 
Bashan, and formed two powerful 
kingdoms — a northern, under Og, 
who is called King of Bashan ; and 
a southern, under Slhon, called King 
of the Amoritos ; first attacked and 
overthrown by Joshua ; subse- 
quently subdued, and made tributary 
or driven to mingle with the Philis- 
tines and other remnants of the 
Canaanitish nations. 

AMORPHOUS ROCKS or MINER- 
ALS. Those hovlng no regular 
structure, or without crystallization, 
oven in tne minutest particles. 

AMORPHOZO’A. A term applied 
to some of the lower groups of 
animals, as the sponges and their 
allies, which have no regular sym- 
metrical structure. 

AMORTIZA’TION. In law, the 
alienation of real property to cor- 
porations (that is, in Tmrtmain), pro- 
hibited by several English statutes. 

ATkIOS. One of the minor pro- 
phets; flourished under the Kings 
Uzzian of Jndah and Jeroboam II. 
of Israel (810 to 784 B.o. by the 
common chronology). Though on- 
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ffagred in the occupations of a peasant 
he must have had a considerable 
amount of culture, and his book of 
prophecies has high literary merits. 
It contains denunciations of Israel 
end the surrounding natlonSo with 
promises of the Messiah. 

AMOY'. An important Chinese 
trading port, on a small Island off 
the south-east coast opposite For- 
mosa ; hcks a safe and commodious 
harbour, and its merchants are 
among the wealthiest and most 
enterprising in China ; one of the 
fl^e ports opened to foreign com- 
merce by the treaty of Nanking in 
1842. The privilege was confirmed 
and extended by the treaty of Tien- 
tsin in 1868, and the port Is now open 
to all counirles. Pop. 300,000. 

AMPEL'ID^. See Chattebebs. 

AMPERE (Ap-par), Andr4-Marie. 
A celebrated P'rench matheinatloian 
and phllosopherp founder of the 
science of electro-dynamics, bom at 
Lyons in 1776, died at Marseilles in 
1836 ; professor of mathematical 
analysis at the Polytechnic School, 
Paris, and of physics at the College 
of France. What Is known as 
AmpMs Theory Is that magnetism 
consists in the existenoe of electric 
currents olroulating round the par- 
ticles of magnetio bodies, being in 
different directions round different 
particles when the bodies are un- 
magnetized. but all in the same 
direction when they axe magnetized. 

AMPfiRE, Jean - Jacques - Joseph - 
Antoine. Historian and professor of 
French literature In the College of 
France ; the only son of Andrfe- 
Marie Ampdre : bom at Lyons 1800, 
died 1864 j chief works ; Histoire 
LitUraire ae la France amni ie 12* 
wikeU (1839) ; IntrodvuMon d VHls- 
toire de la IdtUraiure francaUe 
au moyen dge (1841) ; lAtUraturCf 
Voya>ge9 et Poisies (1833) ; La Orhee^ 
Rome el Dante, Eiudee lAtUrairee 
d*apri8 Nature ; VHistoire romaine 
d Rome (4 vols. 8vo, 1856-64) ; 
Promenades en Amirioue (1866) : 
C^sar, Scenes hUtoriques (186^, full 
of hostile allusions to the French 
Empire. 

AMPERE (am'pfir). In electricity, 
the unit employed in measuring the 
strength or intensity of an electric 
current, being equivalent to the 
current produced by the electro- 
motive force of one volt in a wire 
having the resistance of one ohm. 
The name (cf. Farad, Coulomb, Wait, 
etc.) is derived from that of the well- 
known physicist, Ampdre. An am- 
perem'iet^ or ammeUr is an instru- 
ment by which the strength of an 
eleoMo current is given in amperes. 


AMPHIB'IA. A class of vertebrate 
animals, whloh in their early life 
breathe by gills or branchiae, and 
afterwards partly or entirely by 
lungs. The Frog, breathing in its 
tadpole state by mils and afterwards 
throwing off these organs and 
breathing entirely by lungs in its 
adolt state, is an example of the 
latter phase of amphibian existence. 
The Proteus of tbe underground oaves 
of Central Europe exemplifies forma 
in whloh the gills of early life are 
retained throughout life, and In 
whloh lungs are developed In addition 
to the gins. A second character of 
this group consists In the presence of 
two occipital “ condyles.*' or pro- 
coBses by means of whlon the skull 
articulates with the spin© or verte- 
bral colunm ; Reptiles possessing one 
condyle only. 

The class is divided Into four 
orders : the Ophiomorplia (or sor- 
pentlform), represented by the Blind- 
worms, in wmoh limbs are wanting 
and the body is snake-llke ; the 
Urodela or Tailed ** Amphibians, 
inoiuding the Newts, Proteus, Siren, 
etc. ; the Anoura, or Tailless Amphi- 
bia, represented by the Progs end 
Toads ; and the Labyrlnthodontla, 
whloh includes the extinct fonns 
known as Labyrlnthodons, The term 
Amphibia was originally employed 
by Linnseus in his Systema Natures, 
and adopted by Cuvier In his Tableau 
EUmentaire. See Batbaohia. 

AMPHIBOL'OGY. In logic, an 
equivocal phrase or sentence, not 
from the double sense of any of the 
words, but from iis admitting a 
double construction, as “ The duke 
yet lives that Henry shall depose." 

AMPHICTYONIC LEAGUE (or 
COUNCIL). In ancient Greece, a cou- 
federation of tribes for the protec- 
tion of religious worship, but which 
also discussed questions of inter- 
national law. and matters affecting 
their political union. Tbe most im- 
portant was that of the twelve 
northern tribes whloh met alter- 
nately at Delphi and Thermopyla;. 
The tribes sent two deputies each, 
who assembled with great solemnity ? 
composed the publlo dissensions, and 
the quarrels of individual cities, by 
force or persuasion ; punished civil 
and criminal offences, and particu- 
larly trans^sslons of the law of 
nations, and violations of the temple 
of Delphi. Its calling on tbe Starts 
to punish the Phooians for plundering 
Delphi caused the Sacred Wars, 
696-686, 448-447, 367-346 B.O. 

AMPHI'ON. In Greek mythology, 
son of Zens and Antidj^, and bus- 
band of Nldbd. He had miraculous 
skill in music, being taught by 
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Mercury, or, according to others, by 
Apollo. In poetic legend he is said 
to have availed himflolf ot his sklU 
when building the wails of Thebes — 
the stones moving and arranging 
themselves in proper position at the 
sound of his lyre. He was assisted 
by his brother Zothus, 

AMPHIOXUS. See Lanoklet. 

AMPHIP'ODAc An order of sessile- 
eyed malaoostracan crustaoeanss, with 
feet directed partly forward and 


M0 



AmphIpodA 

1. Shore-Jumper (arvhetUa UtaraUi}. fi. FortloD 
showing the refipiratory organs 


partly backward. Many species are 
loiina in springs and rivulets, others 
In salt water. The sand-hopper and 
shore-jumper are examples. 

AMPHIP'ROSTYLE. In architec- 
ture, said of a structure having the 


Greek mythology the amphisbeena 
was a serpent Selieved to possess 
two heads. 

AMPHIS'CII (Gr. amphi, on both 
sides, and skiu, shadow). A term 
sometimes applied to the inhabitants 
of the intertropical regions, whose 
shadows at noon in one part of the 
year are cast to the north and in the 
other to the south, according eis the 
sun is in the southern or northern 
signs. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE. An ancient 
Roman building of an oval form 
without a roof, having a central area 
(the arena) encompassed with rows 
of seats, rising higher as they receded 
from the centre, on which people 
used to sit to view the combats of 
gladiators and of wild beasts and 
other sports. The first amphi- 
theatre at Rome was that constructed 
by C. Scrlbonlus Curio, 59 b.o. The 
Colosseum at Rome is the largest of 
all the ancient amphitheatres, being 
capable of containing 100,000 persons, 
87,000 of whom occupied numbered 
and reserved seats. That at Verona 
is one of the best examples I'emaining. 
Its dimensions are 502 feet by 401, 
and it is 98 feet high. The name 
means both-ways theatre.” or 
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form of on ancient Greek or Homan 
oblong rectangular temple, with a 
prostyle or portico on ecwh of its 
ends or fronts, but with no columns 
on Its sides or flanks. 

AMPHISBiE'NA (Gr.^ from am- 
phis, both ways, and batnein, to go). 
A genus of serpentlform, limbless, 
lacertilian reptiles ; body cylindrical, 
destitute of scales, and divided into 
numerous annular segments ; ' the 
tail obtuse, and scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the head, whence 
the belief that it moved equally well 
with either end foremost. There ore 
several species, found in tropical 
America. They feed on ants and 
earthworms, and were formerly, but 
erroneously, deemed poisonous. In 


** theatre all round,” the theatre 
forming only a semi-clroular building. 

AMPHITRI'Tfio In Greek myth- 
ology, daughter of Ocednus and 
Tothys, or of Nereus and Doris, and 
wife of Poseidon (or Neptune), 
represented as drawn in a chariot of 
shells by Tritons, with a trident in 
her hand. In the Homeric poems she 
is the personification of the Sea, and 
her marriage to Poseidon is alluded 
to in a number of scenes depicted on 
ancient monuments. Such are a 
bas-relief in the glyptothek at 
Munich and a mosaic in the museum 
at Naples. 

AMPHIT'RYON. In Greek legend. 
King of Thebes, son of Alcesns, and 
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busband of Alcmena. Plantns, and 
after him Molldre, have made an 
amour of Jupiter with Alcmena the 
subject of amusing comedies. 

AMPHIU'MA. A genus of am- 
phibians which frequent the lakes 
and stagnant waters of North 
America. The adults retain the 
clefts at which the gills of the tadpole 
projected. 

AMTHORA. A vessel used by the 
Greeks and Romans for holding 
liquids ; commonly tall and narrow. 



Amphora 


Prom Roman «peclraeD m ^ 

British Museum 

with two handles and a pointed end 
which fitted into a stand or was stuck 
in the ground to enable St to stand 
upright , used also as a cinerary 
urn, and as a liquid measure — 
Greek=9 gallons ; Roman-~6 gallons. 

AMPLEX^ICAUL. In botany, said 
of a leaf that embraces and nearly 
surrounds the stem. 

AMPLIFIER. An apparatus used 
in wireless installation to inoreaso 
the strength of electric oscillations so 
that the sounds can be heard more 
clearly on the telephone or the loud 
speaker. They are of two main 
kinds. If amplification takes place 
before the high frequency oscillations 
are rectified by the detector, the 
amplifier is a high, or radio, fre- 
quency one. If it tak^ place after 
the oscillations are rectified it is a 
)ow. or audio, frequency amplifier. 

The degree of amplification 
depends upon the magnifying power 
of the thermionic valve used, or the 
mtio of its grid voltage ohan^ to its 

S late volta^ change. This may be 
•om 2 to 20. Several valves may be 


oonneoted together so that the 
incoming Impulses €«‘e increased in 
strength step by step. 

AM'PLITUDE. In astronomy, the 
distance of any celestial body (when 
referred by a secondary cli*cle to the 
horizon) from the east or west 
points. 

AMPTHILL, A market-town of 
England, Bedfordshire, about 7 miles 
south-west of Bedford. Pop. (1931), 
2167. 

The title of Baron AmpthiU was 
taken in 1881 by Odo William Leo- 
pold Russell, a son of Lord George 
Russell and a grandson of the Duke 
of Bedford. Bom Feb. 29, 1829, he 
entered the diplomatic service and 
from 1871 to his death, April 25, 1884. 
he was ambassador m Berlin, his term 
of office covering the important years 
1878-79. His son, the second baron, 
was Governor of Madras, 1899 1906, 
and a prominent oarsman. 

AMPUL'LA. The Latm name for a 
vessel bellying out like a jug, wlilch 
contained unguents for the bath , 
also a vessel for drinking at table. 
The ampulla has also been employed 
for ceremonial purposes, such as 
holding the oil or chrism used in 
various Church rites and for anointing 
monarohs at their coronation. The 
ampulla of the English sovereigpis 
now m use is an eagle, weighing 
about 10 oz., of the purest chesed 
gold, which passed through various 
hands to the Bla^k Prince. The 
ampulla of the French kings, kept at 
Rheims in the tomb of St, Komy, was 
destroyed in 1793. 

AMPUTATION, In surgery, that 
operation by which a member is 
separated from the body. 

AMRA'OTI. A town of British 
India In Berdr : it is celebrated for 
its cotton, and is a place of good 
trade. Pop. 35,000, The district has 
an area of 4733 sq, miles. Pop. 
876,000, 

AM RITSIR, or AMRITSAR (“ the 
pool off immortality **). A flounshing 
commercial town of India, capital of 
a district of the same ncbme, in the 
Punjab, the centre of the Sikh 
relinon since the end of the sixteenth 
century* It has considerable manu- 
factures of shawls and silks r. and 
receives its name from the sacred 
pond constructed by Ram Das, the 
apostle of the Sikhs, in which the 
Sikhs and other Hindus immerse 
themselves that they may be purified 
from aU sin. Pop, 160,218, — ^The 
dtstriot of Amritsfr hao an area of 
1601 sq. miles. Pop. 900,000. 

AM'RU. Originally an opponent, 
and subsequently a zealous supporter 
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ot Mahomet, and one of the ablest 
of the Mahommedau warriors. He 
brought Kgrypt under the power of 
the Caliph Omar in 638, and governed 
at wisely till his death in 663. The 
homing of the famous Alexandrian 
Library has been generally attributed 
to him, though only on the authority 
of a vnrlter who liyed ilx centui'ies 
Sater. 

AM'STERDAM (that is, ** the dam 
of the Amstel **). One of the chief 
commercial cities of Europe, capital 
of Holland (but not the residence of 
the sovereira), situated at the oon- 
fluenoe of me Amstoi with the Y or 
IJ, an arm of the Zuider Zee. On 
aoccunt of the lowness of the site of 
the city the gi'oater part of it is built 
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on piles. It Is divided by numerous 
canals into about 90 islands, which 
are connected by nearly 300 brid^. 
Many of tne streets have a canal in 
the middle with broad brick-paved 
quays on either side, planted with 
rows of trees ; the houfee are 
generally of brick, many of them six 
or seven stories nigh, with pointed 
gables turned to the streets. 

BuUdlngSo Among the public 
buildings are the old stadthonse, the 
work of Jacob van Kempen, oom- 
menoe4 in and finished in 1Q65, 
which is now a royal ^ace, - the 
Interior being decorated by the 
Dutch painters and scnlptors of the 
seventeenth century with their mas- 
ternieoes ; the jnstlciary hall, an 
imitation of a Greek temple ; the 
town hall (fourteenth century) i the 
exchange^ a handsome building, 
oonstmoted in 1836 on the site of the 


old bourse built (n 1608 ; the Palace 
of National Industry ; the national 
museum ; and tne central railway 
station. The old church is a structure 
of the fourteenth century with 
stained glass windows painted by 
Digmau in the ilfteontn century. 
The chief educational institutions of 
the kingdom ai-e here,, incltiding the 
city university, a free university, 
gymnasiums and other secondary 
schools, the national picture gallery 
or museuim containing many master* 
pieces of Dnton artists, ©to. 

XodustriMo Among its numerous 
industries may be mentioned as a 
speciality the cutting and polishing 
of diamonds. It has also factories 
and workshops dealing with wool, 
txilton, silk, tobacco, leather, 
machinery, and metal goods, glass, 
liqueurs, cocoa, etc. The harbouiv 
formed by the Y, lies along the whole 
of the north side of the city, and is 
surrounded by various docks and 
basins. 

Canaic. The trade Is very great, 
being much facilitated by the great 
ship-canal (15 miles long, opened 
1876. admitting the largest vessels) 
oonneotlng the Y dli-eetiy with the 
North Sea at Y-M olden, where the 
entrance Is between two long piers 
prolecting into the sea. Another 
cana! of mu^h less importance, the 
North Holland Ganal (46 miles long, 
20 feet deep), connects Amsterdam 
with the Helder. Between the har- 
bour and the Zuider Zeothe Y is now 
crossed by a ^eat dam In which ai-e 
locks to admit vessels and re^nate 
the amount of water in the North 
Son Canal. The oversea trade of 
Amsterdam has Immensoly increased 
since the opening of the great canal, 
cmd the foreign trade of the kingdom 
practloally centres in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdaua. There also a large 
trade with the interior by railway, 
river, and canaL 

History. In the b^Inning ot the 
thirteenth century AmBterdam was 
but a fishing village. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it had 
attained some Importance, espeolallv 
through the Baltic trade. The ruin 
of Antwerp through the troubles 
with Spain was greatly to advan- 
tage, and during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Amsteidam was 
one of the wealthiest and most 
flourishing cities in the world. Its 
forced alliance with J’rance ruined 
its trade, but since 1813 its commerce 
bets revived. Amsterdam is the birth- 
place of ^Inoza and of the painters 
van de velde and van der Neer. 
Pop. 752,00 0. 

ABISTJjlHDAM. A towm of New 
York Btate, United States, on the 
Mohawk River and the Erie Canal, 
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83 miles N.Wc off Albany} a bw 
manufaotnring it^own. Popc 
33 , 624 . 

AMSTERDAM, New. A town in 
British Guiana, on the east side of the 
River Berblce, near the sea, with 
some trade as a seaport. Pop. 8903. 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND. A small 

and almost inaccessible island in the 
Indian Ocean, about half-way in a 
direct line between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Tasmania. It is sparsely 
provided with vegetation, and In- 
habited only by sea-birds, but It was 
taken possession of by Prance in 
189^ along with the neighbouring 
Sto Paul. It was discovered by the 
Dutch in 1(333. 

AMSTETTEN. A town In Lower 
Austria, on ch© Ybbs, and on the 
railway from Vienna to Linz. In 
1896 a victory was gained here by 
the French under Murat over the 
Russians under Bagration. Pop. 

AMUCK% or AMUK, to run. A 
phmse applied t-o native off the 
jfcftstem AroMpeiago, who are 
ooc’aslo/mlly seen to rush out in a 
ffrantio state off temporary mental 
derangement, making indiscriminate 
and murderous assaults on all that 
come in their way. 

AMU DARYAo 0XU«5 

AMU-DARYA, di8trl®il. Be* 
TuRKrerrAN. 

AM^ULET. A piece of stone, metal, 
©to., merked with certain figures or 
©haraotere, which people m some 
countries wear about them, super- 
stltiously deeming them a protection 
against diseases, enchantments, 
mtchoraft, etc. According to Pliny 
the elder, the tifiMa, or amnlet, was 
first hung by Taniuinius Prisons on 
the neck off Ms son. Articles that 
ftrohspologists have decided to be 
amulets ha*ve been found dating 
from preMstorio times, and they 
were commonly worn In ancient 
times by the Jews, Greeks, and 
Homans, as they still are by Persians, 
Arabs, and many other peoples. Bee 
Chabmb. 

AMUNDSEN, Captain Rotid. Nor- 
wegian polar explorer, bom at Borge, 
Norway, 16th Jnly, 1872. He was 
first-lieutenant on the Belgica during 
the Belgian south polar expedition, 
1897-9. On 17th June, 1903, he 
embarked from Christiania on the 
small sailing vessel the Gljda, with a 
company of six men, and reached 
King William Land, where the vessel 
remained for two years. Here he 
made his headquarters, and by 
numerous excursions was able to 
prove that the north magnetio pole 


has no stotJousiy position, but Is 
in continual movement. 

On 9th Aiw., 1910, he sailed from 
Norway on Nansen's shim the Fram» 
and resM^hed the South Foie on 7th 
March, 1912. Amundsen started on 
a North Polar Exi>edition in 1918, 
but was delayed at Nome, Alaska. 

In 1922 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to fly to the Pol^ and his 
ship, the Maud, proceeded without 
him. Amundsen returned to Europe. 
A Polar flight by aeroplane in 1926 
was unsuooesBfm, but in 1926 he 
ciossed the Pole by air-ship. In 
1928 he set out In an aeroplane to 
search for Nobile and failed to 
return. Persistent search was made, 
but no trace of him was found. 
See Polar Exploration. — C f. R. 
Amundsen, The Semth Pole, 

AMUR% or AMOOR'. One off the 
lai^est rivers of Eastern Asia, formed 
by the Junction of the Rivers Shiika 
and Argun j flows first in a south- 
eastern and then in a north-eastern 
direction till it falls Into an arm of 
the 8ea of Okhotsk, opposite the 
Island of Bekhalm. after a course 
of 1600 miles. It forms, for a large 
portion of Its course, part of the 
Doundary-llne between the Russian 
and the Chinese dominions, and is 
navigable throughout for four months 
in the year. 

Amur Territory, In 1868 Russia 
acquired from China the territory on 
the left bank of the Upper and 
Middle Amur, together witu that on 
both banks of the Lower Amur. The 
western portion of the territory was 
ormnized as a separate province, 
with the name of the Amur (area, 
164,796 aq. miles? pop, 261,609). Th© 
eastern portion was Joined to the 
Maritime Province off Eastern Siberia. 

AM'URATHt, or MURAD. The 
name of several Ottoman sultans. 
See Ottoman Empire. 

AMYCLAS (a-mnd6). k town of 
ancient Greece, the chief seat of the 
Aohesans in Laconja, a short distance 
from Sparta, by wnloh it was ooc- 
quered about 800 B.o. 

AMYG'DALOID (Gr. amyodaUt an 
almond K Meaning ** almond-shaped 
a term used in anatomy and geology. 

AMYG'DALUS. The genus to 
whiob the almond belongs. 

AM'YL. In chemistry, a hypo- 
thetic radicle believed to exist In 
many compounds, especially the 
fusel-oil series, and having the 
formula 0,Hu. 

Amyl Nitrite, or Nitrite off Amyl. An 
amber-coloured fluid, smelling and 
tasting like essence of pears, which 
has been employed as an ansesthetic 
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and also in relieving cardiac distress, 
as in angina pectoris. 

AM'YLENE (C,Hi,). An ethereal 
UqLUid with an aromatic odour, 
prepared from fusel-oil. It possesses 
ane^hetio propeities, and has been j 
tried as a substitute for chloroform, 
but Is very dangerous. 

AMYL'IC ALCOHOL. One of the 
products of the fermentation of grain, 
etc., commonly known by the name 
of fusel-oil (q.v.). 

AMYOT (ft-ml-6), Jacques. French 
writer and scholar whose transla- 
tions from the Greek have themselves 
become classics, was born in 1513, 
and died Bishop of Auxerre In 1593, 
having been for twelve years a 
rofessor of classics at Boui^s, and 
aving enjoyed the patronage of 
Margaret of Navarre and Henry II. 
His chief translations are those of 
Plutarch's lAves and his Morals^ the 
Aethiopica of Heliodorus, and the 
Daphnia and Chloe of Longus. Sir 
Thomas North's English translation 
of Plutarch (1575), of which Shake- 
speare made muon use, was derived 
from that of Amyot. 

AMYRIDA'CE^. A nat. ord. of 
plants, consisting of tropical trees or 
shrubs, the leaves, bark, and fruit of 
which abound in fragrant resinous 
and balsamic juices. Myrrh, frankin- 
cense, and the gum-elemi of com- 
merce are among their products. 
Among the chief genera of the order 
are Amyns, Balsarmdendron, Boa- 
w^ia, and Cananum. 

A'NA, The neuter plural termina- 
tion of Latin adjectives in -anus, 
often forming an affix with the names 
of eminent men to denote a collection 
of their memorable sayings — thus 
ScaZigeriana, Johnsoniana, the sayings 
of Scaliger, of Johnson ; or to denote 
a collection of anecdotes, or gossipy 
matter, as in boxiana. Hence, as an 
Independent noun, books recording 
such sayings ; the sayings them- 
selves. 

ANABAPTISTS (from the Gr. arui’ 
baptieein, to rebaptize), A name 
given to a Christian sect by theii* 
adversaries, because, as they objected 
to infant baptism, they rebaptized 
those who Joined their body. Their 
doctrine is based upon the words of 
Christ in St. Mark xvi> 16. The 
founder of the sect appears to have 
been Nicolas Storch, a disciple' of 
Luther's, who seems to have aimed 
also at the reorganization of society 
based on civil and political equality. 
Gathering round him a number of 
fiery spirits, among whom was 
Thomas Mitnzer, he incited the 
peasantry of Suabla and Franconia 
to insuiTOotion — the doctrine of a 


oommunlty of goods being now added 
to their creed. This insurrection was 
quelled in 1625, when Miinzer was 
put to the torture and beheaded. 

After the death of Miinzer the 
sectaries dispersed in all directions, 
spreading their doctrines wherever 
they went. In 1534 the town of 
Mtinster in Westphalia became their 
centre of action. Under the leader- 
ship of Bockhold and Matthias their 
numbers increased daily, and being 
joined by the restless spirits of the 
adjoining towns, they soon made 
themselves masters of the town and 
expelled their adversaries. Matthias 
became their prophet, but he fell in a 
sally a^inst the Bishop of Munster, 
Count Waldeck, who had laid siege 
to the city. Bockhold then became 
leader, assuming the name of John 
of Leyden, King of the New Jeru- 
salem, and Miinster became a theatre 
of all the excesses of fanaticism, lust, 
and cruelty. The town was even- 
tuaUy taken (June, 1536), and Bock- 
hold and a great many of his par- 
tisans suffered death. This was the 
lust time that the movement assumed 
anything like politlcn.1 importance. 

In the meantime some of the 
apostles who were sent out by Bock- 
hold to extend the limits of his king- 
dom, had been successful in various 
places, and many independent 
teachers, who preached the same 
doctrineSy continued active in the 
work of founding a new empire of 
pure Christians. It is true that they 
rejected the practice of polygamy, 
community of goods, and intolerance 
towards those of different opinions 
which had prevailed in Mtinster ; but 
they enjoined upon their adherents the 
other doctrines of the early Anabap- 
tists, and certain heretical opinions 
in regard to the humanity of Christ, 
occasioned by the controversies of 
that day about the sacrament. 

The most celebrated of those 
Anabaptist prophets were Melchior 
Hoffmann, the founder of the 
Hoffmannists or Millenarians ; 
Galenus Abrahamssohn, from whom 
the sect of the Galenists were called ; 
and Menno Simons, founder of 
various sects known as Mennonites. 
Menno's principles are contained in 
his PrindpUa of the True Christian 
Faith (1556), a work which is held as 
authoritative on points of doctrine 
and worship among the Baptist com- 
munities at the present day. 

The application of the term Ana- 
baptist to the general body of Baptists 
throughout the world is unwarranted, 
because those sects have uothing In 
common with the bodies which 
sprung up in various countries of 
Europe during the Keformation, 
except the practice of adult baptism. 
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The Baptists themselves repudiate 
the name Anabaptist, as they claim 
to baptize according to the original 
institution of the rite, and never 
repeat baptism in the case of those 
who in their opinion have been so 
baptized. It Is under the designation 
of Mennonltes that they exist to-day, 

S nncipaUy in Holland, Germany, and 
10 United States. 

AN'ABAS. See Climbing -perch. 

ANAB'ASIS (Or. anabasis^ a march 
up country). The title of Xenophon’s 
celebrated account of the expedlton 
of Cyrus the Younger against his 
brother Ai*taxerxes, King of Persia. 
The title is also mven to Arrian’s 
work which records the campaigns 
of Alexander tiie Great. 

AN'ABLEPS. A genus of fishes of 
the perch family, found in the rivers 
of Guiana, consisting of but one 
species, remarkable for a peculiar 
structure of the eyes, in which there 
Is a division of the iris and cornea, by 
transverse ligaments forming two 
pupils, and making the whole eye 
appear double. The young are 
brought forth alive. 

ANABOLISM (Gr. ana, up, and 
boU^ a throw). A biological term 
suggested by Michael Foster, and 
used by Gaskell in 1886, and meaning 
the bmlding-up of organic life, or the 
process by which a substance Is 
transformed into another which is 
more complex. Anabolism is the 
oonstniotive phase of metabolism 

(Q.V.). 

ANACANTHI'NI (Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and akantha, a spine). An order 
of osseous fishes, including the cod, 
plaice, etc., with spineless fins, 
cycloid or ctenoid scales, the ventral 
fins either absent or below the 
pectorals, and ductless swim-bladder. 

ANACARDIA'CE^. A nat. ord. of 
plants, consisting of tropical trees 
and shrubs which secrete an acrid 
resinous juice, which is often used as 
a varnish. Mastic, Japan laoquer, 
and Martaban varnish are some of 
their products. The cashoo or 
cashew (genus Anaeardlum), the 
pistacia, sumach, mango, etc., are 
members of the order. 

ANAGH’ARIS. A genus of plants 
nat. ord. Hydrocharidaoeae, the 
species of which grow in ponds and 
streams of fresh water ; water- 
thyme or water-weed. It appeared 
In Britain in tho nineteenth century. 

A. Alsinastrum has been introduced 
from North America into European I 
rivers, canals, and ponds, and by its 
rapid growth in dense tangled masses 
tends to choke them so as materially 
to impede navigation. The plants in 


ANACONDA 

our canals perfect no seed, their 
spread being due to vegetative vigour 
only. 

ANACH’RONISM. An error of 
chronology by which thln^ are 
I'epresented as coexisting which did 
not coexist ; applied also to anything 
foreign to or out of keeping with a 
specified time. Thus it is an ana- 
enromsm when Shakespea^ in 
TroUua and Cresaicto, makes Hector 
quote Aristotle. There are anachron- 
isms in the Old and the Nibeluntjenhed, 
and also In Dante’s Inferno^ when 
the poet introduces pagan mythology 
into the Christian hell. 

ANACOLU’THON. A want of 
grammatical and logical sequence in 
the structure of a sentence. 


ANACON’DA. The popular name 
of two of the largest species of the 
serpent tribe, viz. a Ceylonese species 
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of the genus Python (P. Hffris), said 
to have been met with 33 feet long : 
and Emn^tea murinus, a native of 
tropical America, allied to the boa- 
constriotor, and the largest of the 
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eorpent tribe, attaining the length of 
40 feet. They frequent swamps and 
rivers, are without poison fangs, and 
kill their viotims by constriction. 

ANACONDA. A town of the 
United titates, Montana, with the 
largest copper-smelting works In the 
world. Pop. (1020), 11,668. 

ANAC'REON. An amatory lyric 
Greek poet of the sixth oontury b.c, ; 
native of Teos, in Ionia. Only a few 
fragments of his works have come 
down to U9 ; the collection of odes 
that usually passes under the name of 
Anacreon is mostly the production 
oi a iatcr time, the poetry of the real 
Anacreon being much less frivolous. 

ANADYOM'fiNfi (Gr,, “she who 
comes forth “). A name given to 
AphroditS (Venus) when she was 
represented as rising from the see, 
as in the celebrated painting bv 
Apelles, painted for the temple of 
.d^ulaplus at Cos, and afterwards 
In the temple of Julius Caesar 
Rome. 

ANADYR (^L-nft d6r). The mo^^t 
^>asterly of the lar^r rivers of Siberia 
and of ail Asia ; rises in the Stance id 
Mountains, and falls into the Gulf of 
Anadyr; length, 600 miles. 

AN^flEMIA (Gr., “ want of blood ”). 
A medical term applied to an un- 
healthy condition of the body, tu 
which there is a diminution of the red 
oorpueoles which the blood should 
contain. The principal symptoms are 
paleness and general want of oolour 
m the skin, languor, emaciation, 
want of appetite, fainting, pal- 
Ipit8.tion, etc. 

AN/ESTHE'SIA. or AN^ESTHE'SIS. 
A state of Insensibility to pain, 
reduced by inhaling cbloroform, or 
y the application of other anees- 
thetlo agents. 

AN;ESTHET*ICS, Are mediail 
agents chiefly used in surgical opera- 
tions for the abolition of pain. They 
»re divided Into (1) general ansst- 
thetlos, those in wnicb complete un- 
conscloosness Is produced ; (2) looal 
ancesthetics, those which act upon 
the nerves of a limited area alone. 

The earliest rt^cord of attempts to 
produce auBesthesia is to be found in 
the thirteenth century. Since then 
many agents have been tried. The 
flrst scientifio effort was in 1800, 
when Sir Humphiy Davy experi- 
mented with nitrous osde, but 
without practical result. In 1844 
Wells, an American dentist, used 
nitrous oxide, also without result. 
In 1846 Morton, another Amorioan 
dentist, used ether, and hx)m that 
time it was increasingly used in 
America. In the same year the 


flrst operation under ether was per® 
formed m University College Hospital, 
London. 

In 1847 Sir James Simpson 
(Edinburgh) Introduced chloroform. 
Through his Influence it was soon 
largely used throughout England and 
Scotland, and continued to be the 
chief ansBsthotio till about the end of 
the nineteenth century, when ether 
again became popular In England. 

To-day, in England, as always In 
the United States, ether is the most 
widely -used aneeslhetic. Much con® 
troversy exists regarding the re- 
spective merits of ether and chloro- 
form. The general opinion is, tha^ 
ether is on the whole safer, hut more 
liable, in the British climate, to be 
followed by bronchitis ; while there 
are various conditions when ohloro^ 
form is still preferable. They ore 
frequently combined in use. 

Nitrous oxide gas (laughing gas) is 
much used in dentistry. Lately, 
nitrous oxide has been used with 
ether ; while ether and oxygen 
together were much used with th® 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
during the European War (1914-8>. 
The administration of all aneesthetics 
is helped when the patient Is given 
a hypodermic Injecuon of morphia 
shortly before. 

Twilight Sloop, increasingly used in 
ohildbinh, is the production of » 
partial anseethesia by the adminis- 
tration of soopolamln morphine. 

Looal anoisthotios are much used 
In minor surgery* and with proper 
technique act effectively. Oocailne 
was the first of these, and is still 
widely used. Of later aevelopments- 
ouoaine and Dovocaine are best 
known. Spinal amosthesla is the in- 
jection of stovaine or similar sub- 
stanixj Into the spinal cord, producing 
aneesthesia of a large part of the 
body, varying aocordlDg to the site 
of the injection. 

ANAGAL'LIS. A genus of the nat. 
ord. Primulaceee, to which belongs 
the Pimpernel, the “ poor man's 
weather-^ass.** See Pimpernel. 

ANAGNI (h-nfln'yCO. A town of 
Italy, province of Rome ; the seat of 
a bishoprlo erected in 487. Pop. 
10,400. 

AN'AGRAM. The transposition of 
the letters of a word or words so as t«) 
form a new word or phi’ase, a con- 
nection in meaning being frequently 
preserved ; thus, evil, vtle : HoraUo 
Nelson, Honor est a NUo (honour Is 
from the Nile). The eeventeeth 
century was the golden am of the 
anagram, but it was emjuoyed by 
the Hebrews and the Greeks. 

ANAHUAO (A-nd-w&k' : Mex., 
** near the water “). An old Mexican 
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tQame applied to the plateau of the 
city of Mexioo, from the lakes situated 
there, grenerally elevated from 6000 
to 9000 feet above the sea. 

AN 'AKIM. The posterity of Anak, 
the son of Arba, noted in sacred 
hiatory for their fleroeness and lofti- 
ness of stature. Their Htrongphold was 
Kirjath-arba or Hebron, which was 
taken and destroyed by Caleb and 
the tribj of Judah. 

ANAKOLUTHONo See Anacolu- 

THON. 

ANALEPTIC. A lostorative or 
in'idgrorating medicine or diet. 

AN'ALOGUEo In comparativ© an- 
atomy an orffan in one species or 
g^roup having the some function as an 
organ of ditferont structure in another 
species or tnroup, as the wing of a 
bird and that of an insect, both 
servlDg for flight. Oi^ns in different 
animus having a yimllar anatomicsd 
struct tire, development, and relative 
position, indepandeniu of function or 
form, such as the aim of a man and 
tho wing of a bird, are termed 
homoiogtteeo 

ANAL'OQY. l3 the mode of 
treasonlng from resemblance to reaem- 
blanoe. When we find on attentive 
examination resemblances in obj^ts 
apparently diverse, and tu which at 
flrst no such resemblances were dis- 
covered, a presumption arises that 
other resemblances may be found by 
further examination In these or other 
objects likewise apparently diverse. 
It is on the belief in a unity in nature 
that all inferences from analogy rest. 
The general Inference from analogy 
Is ^ways perfectly vulid. Wherever 
there is resemblance, similarity or 
identif&y of cause somewhere may be 
justly inferred ; but to infer the 
particular cause without partiouleur 
proof is always to reason falsely. 
Analogy is of great use and constant 
application in science, in philosophy, 
and In the common business of life. 

ANAL'YSIS. The resolution of an 
object, whether of the senses or the 
intelleot, Into its component elements. 
The word was introduced by Boyle 
la the seventeenth century. In 
philosophy it is the mode of resolving 
a compound idea into its simple parts, 
in order to consider them more dis- 
tinctly, and arrive at a more precise 
knowledge of the whole. It is op- 
posed to ayiUhesiSf by which we oom- 
Dine and class oar perceptions, and 
contrive expressions for our thoughts. 
60 as to represent their several 
divisions, classes, and relations. 

Analysis^ fin mathematios, fis. In 
the widest sense, the expression and 
development of the functions of 
Quantities by oaioulation ; in a 


narrower sense tho resolving of 
problems by algebraic OQuations. 
The analysis of the ancients was 
exhibited only in geometry, and made 
use only of geometrical assistance, 
whereby it is distinguished from the 
analysie of the modems, which ex- 
tends to all measurable objects, and 
expresses in equations the mutual 
dependence of magnitudes. Analysis 
is divided into lower and higher, the 
lower comprising, besides aiithmeUo 
and algebra, the doctrines of func- 
tions, of senes, combinations, logar- 
ithms, and ourvoB, the higher com- 
prising the differential and integral 
faJoulus, and the caloulus of varia- 
tions. 

AnalysiSs, to chemlsiryc Is the 
process of deoomposing a com- 
pound substance ^th a view to 
determine either (a) what elements 
it contains (Qualitative analysis) » or 
(6) how maca of each element fie 
present immntitalive analysia)o Thus 
by the first process we learn that 
water is a oompound of hyerrogen 
emd oxygen, and by the second that 
it consists of one part of hydrogen 
by weight to eight parts of oxygen. 
As a means of testing soils and 
feeding-stulfs, analysis his given im- 

E ortant results } it has enabled 
lieblg to solve the problem of plants 
nutrition. 

ANALYST. Name given to 
chemist or other scientist whose 
business is to analyse food, drink and 
other substances. Pobllo analysts 
are employed by town and ooimty 
oounoils and other authorities to 
examtne specimens of food and 
drink that may be adulterated. Most 
of them are trained chemists and 
belong to the Society of Public and 
Other Analysts, at 86 Eoolestou 
Square, London, S.W.l. 

ANAM. See Annam. 
ANAMORTHOSIS. A term denot 
Ing a drawing executed in such ® 
manner as to present a distorted 
image of the object r^resented, but 
which, when viewed from a oertaiu 
point, or reflected by a curved mlrroi 
or through a polyhedron, shows the 
objeot in its true propornons. 
AN'ANAS. See Pinb-afplb. 
ANAPA'. A seaport of Russia in 
provkioe Kuban, on the Blcbok Sea, 
50 miles south-east of Kertsh. oon- 
struoted by the Turks in 1781, and 
formerly fortiflecU Pop. about 7000. 

AN^AP^T. In prosody, a foot 
consisting of two short and one long 
syllable, or two unaccented and one 
accented syllable, e.g. 

Tbe A»«jr>lan omm down ltk« tbe wolf on ttie fcM. 
— (Byron*« Tk0 Dutmattm tf amnsduHk.} 
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AN'APLASTY. A snrffioal opera- 
tion to repair superfloiaf lesions, or 
make up for lost parts, by the em- 
ployment of adjacent healthy struc- 
ture or tissue. Artificial noses, etc., 
are thus made. 

ANARAJAPOO'RA, or ANURAD- 
HAPURA. A ruined city, the ancient 
capital of Ceylon, built about 640 B.c. 
and said to have covered an area of 
300 sq. miles, doubtless a great 
exaggeration. There are still several 
dagobas in tolerable preservation, 
but the m^t object of interest is the 
sacred Bo-tree planted over 2000 
yes.r8, and proDably the oldest 
historical tree in the world, but 
shattered by a storm in 188f. 

AN'ARCHISTSo A revolutionary 
sect or body setting forth as the 
social ideal the extreme form of in- 
dividual freedom, holding that all 
government is injurious and im- 
moral, and that the destruction of 
every social form now existing must 
be the first step to the creation of a 
new social system. 

According to Herbert Spencer, 
anarchism is the doctrine of laisser 
faire. Anarchists usually look upon 
Diderot as one off their pioneers, and 
quote his lines : ** La nature n*a fait 
nl serviteurs nl maltres. J© ne veux 
nl donner ni reoevoir de lois.** His- 
torically, however, it !s Proudhon 
who may be considered as the father 
of anarchism. The recognition off the 
anaichists as an Independent sect 
may be dated from the secession of 
Bakunin and his followers from the 
Social Democrats at the congress of 
the Hague in 1872, since which they 
have maintained an active propa- 
ganda. 

Their principal journals have been 
La RivoUe (Paris), the Freiheit (New 
York), Liberty (Boston), and the 
Anarchist (London). Among modern 
philosophers of anarchism are Elishe 
KecluB and Prince Kropotkin. 

ANARTHROP'ODA. One of the 
two great divisions (the Arthropoda 
being the other) of the Annulosa, or 
ringed animals, in which there are no 
articulated appendages. It includes 
the leeches, earthworms, tube-worms, 
etc. 

A'NASo A genus of web-footed 
birds, containing the true ducks. 

ANASARCA, fife© Dbopst. 

ANASTA'SIUS lo Emperor off the 
East, succeeded Zeno, a.d. 491*, at the 
age of sixty. He was a member of 
the imperial life-guard, and owed his 
elevation to Ariadne, widow of 
Zeno, whom he married forty yecufl 
after the death of her husband. He 
distinguished himself by suppressing 
the combats between men and wild 


beasts in the arena, abolishing the sale 
of offices, building the fortifications 
of Constantinople, etc. His support 
of the heretical Eutychlans led to a 
dangerous rebellion. He died a.d. 

I 658. 

I ANASTATTCA. A genus of oruoi- 
ferouB plants, including the Rose of 
Jericho (A. hierochuntica). See Boss 
OP Jericho. 

ANASTATIC PRINTING. A pro- 
cess by which the perfect facsimile 
of a page of type oi an engraving, 
old or new. can be reproduced and 
printed in the manner of a lithograph. 
The print or page to be transferred 
is dipped in diluted nitric 8U3id, and, 
while moist with dilute acid, it is 
laid face downwards on a polished 
zinc plate and passed through a 
roller-press. The zinc is immediately 
corroded by the acid contained in 
the paper, excepting on those parts 
occupied by the ink of the type or 
engraving. The Ink, while rejecting 
the acMp is loosened by it, and de- 
posits a thin film on the zinc, thus 
protecting it from the action of the 
acid. The result is that those parts 
are left slightly raised in relief and 

S easy. The pate is then treated as 
ordinary lithographic printing 
(q.v.). — Bibliography: F. H. OilllnB, 
Avthors" and Printers* Dictionary i 
C. T. Jacobi, Printing i J. South- 
ward, Modem Printing, 
ANASTOMO'SIS. In animals and 
plants, the inosculation of vesselb, or 
the opening of one vessel into 
another, as an artery into another 
artery, or a vein into a vein. By 
m^ans of anastomosis, if the course 
of a fluid is arrested in one vessel it 
can proceed along others. It is by 
anastomosis that circulation is re- 
established in amputated limbs, and 
in aneurism when the vessel is tied. 

ANATH'EMA. Orlmnally a gift 
hung up in a temple (Gr., anatithimi, 
to ley up), and dedicated to some 
god, a votive offering : but it 
gradually came to be used for expul- 
sion, curse. The Roman Catholic 
Church pronounces the sentence of 
anathema against heretics, scbls- 
matics, and all who wilfully pursue a 
course of conduct condemned by the 
Church. The subject of the ana- 
thema is declared an outcast from 
the CJhurch, all the faithful are for- 
bidden to associate with him, and the 
utter destruction of his body and 
soul is foretold. 

ANAT'ID.^. A family of swim- 
ming birds, including the Ducks, 
Swans, Geese, etc. 

ANATOXIA (from Gr. anatoU, the 
sunrise, the Orient). The modem 
name of Asia Minor (q.v.). 
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ANATOLIAN RAILWAY. 8ee 
Bagdad Railway, Turkey. 

ANAT'OMY. In the literal sense 
means simply a cutting un, but is 
now generally applied both to the 
art of dissecting or artificially separ- 
ating the different parts of an 
organized body (vegetable or animal) 
with a view to discover their situation, 
structure, and economy ; and to 
the science which treats of the in- 
ternal structure of organized bodies. 
By means of the dissection of the 
human body the surgeon and physi- 
cian acquire the knowledge of the 
geography of the territory on which 
all their professional operations are 
carried on. 

Comparative Anatomy is the science 
which compares the anatomy of 
different classes or species of animals, 
as that of man with quadrupeds, or 
that of quadrupeds with fishes. The 
anatomy of an animal may be 
studied from various standpoints : 
with relation to the sucoosslon of 
forms which it exhibits from its first 
stage to its adult form (developmentai 
or embryotical anatomy ) ; with refer- 
ence to the general properties and 
structure of the tissues or textures 
ioeneral anatomy^ hwtoloav ) ; with 
reference to the changes in structure 
of organs or parts produced by 
diseckse and congenltai malformations 
{morbid or 'pathotogvcol anatomy ) ; or 
with reference to the function, use, 
or purpose performed by the organs 
or parts {teleological or physiological 
anatomy). 

Divisions. According to the parts 
of the body described, the different 
divisions of human 
anatomy receive 
different names ; 
as, osteology^ the 
description of the 
bones ; myology, 
of the muscles ; 
arthrology, of the 
ligaments and 
sinews ; splanch- 
nology, of the vis- 
cera or internal 
organs, in which 
are reckoned the 
lungs, stomach, 
and intestines, the 
liver, spleen, kid- 
ney s, bladder , pan- 
creas, etc. Angio- 
logy describes the 
vessels through 
which the liquids 
in the body are 
conducted, in- 
cluding the blood- 
vessels, which are di^ded into 
arteries and veins, and the lym- 
phatic vessels, some of which absorb 



matters fi'om the bowels, while 
others are distributed through the 
whole body, collecting juices from the 
tissues and carrying them back into 
the blood. Neurdtogy describes the 
system of the nerves and of the brain ; 
dermatology treats of the skin. 

Among anatomical labours are par- 
ticularly to be mentioned the making 
and preserving of anatomical prepara- 
tions. Preparations of this sort can 
be preserved (1) by macerating the 
body so as to obtain the bones of the 
skeleton ; or (2) by treating the 
body or some part of it with alcohol, 
formalin, or other preservative, 
which renders its tissues imperishable. 

Writers and Authorities. Among 
the ancient writers or authorities on 
human anatomy may be mentioned 
Hippocrates the younger (460-377 
B.C.), Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), Hero- 
philus and Erasistratus of Alexandria 
(about 300 B.C.), Celsus (53 b.c.- 
A.D. 37), and Galen of Pergamus 
(a.d. 130-200), the most celebrated 
of all the ancient authorities on the 
science. From his time till the 
revival of learning in Europe in the 
fourteenth century anatomy was 
checked m its progress. In 1315 
Mondino, professor at Boloraa, first 
publicly performed dissection, and 
published a System of Anatomy which 
was a textbook in the schools of 
Italy for about 200 years. 

In the sixteenth century Fallopio of 
Padua, Eustachi of Vemce, Vesalius 
of Brussels, Varoli of Bologna, and 
many others, enriched anatomy with 
new discoveries. In the seventeenth 
century Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood, Asellius dis- 
covered the manner in which the 
nutritious part of the food is con- 
veyed into the circulation, while the 
lymphatic system was detected and 
described by the Dane T. Bartoline. 
Among the renowned anatomists of 
later times we can only mention 
Malpighi, Boerhaave, William and 
John Hunter, the younger Meckel, 
Bichat, Kosenmdller, Quain, Sir A. 
Cooper, Sir C. Bell, Cams, Joh. 
Mdller, Gegenbaur, Owen, and 
Huxley. 

History. Until 1832 the law of 
Great Britain made very insufladent 
provision for enabling anatomists to 
obtain the necessary supply of 
subjects for dissection. An Act of 
some years previously had, it is true, 
empowered a criminal court, when it 
saw fit, to give up to properly- 
qualified persons the body of a 
murderer after execution for dis- 
section. This, however, was feu* from 
supplying the deficiency, and many 
persons, tempted by the high prices 
offered for bodies by anatomists, 
resorted to the nefarious practice of 
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digging up newly-burlod oorpsee, and 
freauenUy, as in the case of the 
notorious Burke and Hare of Edin- 
burgh, to murder. 

To remedy these evils a statute wets 
passed in 1832, which was Intended to 
nu^e provision for the wants of 
surgeons, students, or other duly- 
qualifled persons, by permitting, 
under certain regulations, tbe dissec- 
tion of the bodies of persons who die 
friendless in alms-houses, hospitals, 
etc. The Act also appointed in- 
spectors of anatomy, regulated the 
6tnatomical schools, and required 
persons practising the operations to 
obtain a licence. Relatives may 
effectually object to the anatomlcm 
examination of a body even though 
the deceased had expressed a desire 
for it. — Bibliography : D. J. Oun- 
plnghany Textbook of Anaiomi / ; J. 
Quain, Elements of Anatomy ; A. M. 
Buchanan, Manual of Anatomy i A. 
Thomson, Anatomy for Art Students. 

ANAXAG'ORASo An ancient 
Greek philosopher of the Ionic school, 
bom at Clazomente, in Ionia, prob- 
ably about 500 B.o. When only about 
twenty years of age he settled at 
Athens, and soon gained a high 
reputation, and gatherea round him 
a circle of renowned pxmils, including 
Pericles, Euripides, Socrates, etc. 
At the age of fifty he was publicly 
charged with impiety and con- 
demned to death, but the sentence 
was commuted to perpetual banish- 
ment. He thereupon went to Lamp- 
saous, where he died about 428. 
Anaxagoras belonged to the atomic 
school of Ionic philosophers. He 
held that there was an infinite 
number of different kinds of elemen- 
tary atoms, and that those, in them- 
selves motionless and originally 
existing in a state of chaos, were put 
in motion bv an etemaJ, immatenal, 
spiritual, elementary being. Nous 
(Intelligenoe), from which motion 
the world was produced. His con- 
ception of Nous as the first cause of 
movement marks a great advance in 
the history of philosophical thought, 
for he thus placed spirit above mat- 
ter. The stars were, according to 
him, of earthy materials ; the sun a 
glowing mass, about as large as the 
Peloponnesus ; the earth was flat ; 
the moon a dark, inhabitable body, 
receiving its light from the sun ; the 
comets wandering stars. 

ANAXIBAANT>ER. An Ancient 
Greek (Ionic) philosopher, was bom 
at Miletus in 611 b.o., ana died 547. 
The fundamental principle of his 
philosophy is that the source of all 
things Is an undefined substance in- 
finite in quantity. The firmament 
is oomjK>8M of neat and cold, the 


stars of air and fire. The sun occupies 
the highest place in the heavens, has 
a circumference twenty-eight times 
larger than the earth, and resembles 
a cylinder, from which streams of fllre 
issue. The moon is likewise a cylinder, 
nineteen times larger than the 
earth. The earth has the shape of 
a cylinder, and is pleu^ed in the. 
midst of the universe, where it' 
remains suspended. 

His philosophy is thus a step in 
advance of the theories of Thales, the 
conception of the Infinite, howom* 
vague, being superior to the idea of 
water constituting the first principle 
of all things. Anaximander occupied 
himself a great deal with mathe- 
matics and geography. To him is 
credited the invention of geographical 
maps and the first application of the 
gnomon or style fixed on a horizontal 
plane to determine the solstices and 
equinoxes. 

ANAXIMENES (an-aks-lm'e-ncz) 
OF MILETUS. An ancient Gi'eok 
(Ionic) philosopher, according to 
whom air was the first principle of all 
things. Finite things were formed 
from the infinite air by compression 
and rarefaction produced bv eternally 
existent motion ; and heat and cold 
resulted from varying degrees of 
density of the primal element. He 
flourished about 550 b.o. 

ANBURY (an'be-rl) (called also 
CLUB-ROOT and FINGERS AND 
TOES). A disease in turnips, in 
which knobs or excrescences are 
formed on tbe root, which is then 
useless for feeding purposes. Some 
authorities distinguish anbury proper 
from ** fingers and toes ** in turnips, 
setting it down as a distinct disease 
due to a fungus, while in the other 
case the roots simply assume a bad 
habit of ^wth through some un- 
known Influence. 

ANCACHS (6n-k5chO. A depart- 
ment of Peru, between the Andes and 
the Paclfio ; area, 16,562 sq. miles. 
C^apital Hararaz. Pop. 500,000. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. An an- 
cient and wide-spread practice, dis- 
played in Its most chai*acteri8tlo 
form in modern Ghlna and ancient 
Home, which apparently was based 
upon the belief that dead parents or 
ancestors, represented by images or 
•• ancestral tablets,” could be revived 
by appropriate ceremonies, such as 
burning incense or offering libations, 
and give the benefit of their wisdom 
to their descendants who performed 
the vitalizing ritual and asked for 
their advice upon, or their sanction 
for, actions affecting the welfare of 
the family. 

The earliest deity was a dead king 
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(Oelrls), whoso advice was sought by 
his son and sncoessor. Hence in 
primitive religions, in which an 
endless variety of modifications of 
these more ancient beliefs has arisen, 
ancestor-worship may take the form 
pf pious devotion to an actual an- 
cestor or to a supernatural deity. 
As many of the most ancient gods 
were identified with animals, the 
dead anoeBtor, or his soul, is believed 
by many peoples to become incarnate 
in the appropriate animal, which is 
accorded the special veneration of a 
god or supernatural adviser, and set 
apart as sacred. Ancestor-worship 
still survives In a CTeat variety of 
forms among various peoples. — 
Bjblioopaphy : E. B. Tylor, Primi- 
tive CuUurti F. B, Jevons, /nfro- 
duction to the Hiriory of PeJigion ; 
D. G. Brinton, Rdigiom of Primitive 
Peoples. 

ANOHISES (an-ki'86z). The father 
of the Trojan hero ^neas, who 
carried him off on his shoulders at 
the burning of Troy and made him 
the companion of his voyage to Italy. 
This voyage, which is not mentioned 
In the Homeric legend, is described 
by Virgil in his j^neid. He died at 
Drepanum, in Sicily. 

AN'CHOR. An Implement for 
holding a ship or other vessel at rest 
In the water. In ancient times largo 
stones or crooked pieces of wood 
heavily weighted with metal were 
need for this purpose. The anchor 
now used is of iron, formed with a 
strong shank, at one extremity of 
which Is the crovm, from which 
branch out two arms, teimlnating in 
broad palms or flukes, the sharp ex- 
tremity of which is the peak or biU ; 
sit the other end of the shank is the 
stock (fixed at right angles to the 


plane of the arms), behind which Is 
the rinp, to which a cable can be 
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attached. The principal use of the 
stock is to cause the arms to fall so 
as one of the fiukes shah enter the 
ground. Many anchors are made 
nowadays without a stock. The 
anchors of the largest size carried by 
men-of-war are the best and small 
ijowers, the sheet, and the spare, to 
which are added the stream and the 
hedge, which are need for anchoring 
in a 8t.ream or other ^eltered place 
and for warping the Tinsel from one 
place to another. 

Many improvements and novelties 
In the shape and construction of 
anchors have been introduced witMn 
recent times. The principal names 
connected with those alterations are 
those of Lieutenant Rodgers, who 
introduced the hoUow-shanlced anchor 
with the view of increasing the 
strength without adding to the 
weight; Porter, who made the arms 
and flukes movaole bv pivoting them 
to the stock instead of fixing them 
immovably, causing the anenor to 
take a readier and firmer hold, and 
avoiding the chance of the cable 
becoming foul ; Trotman, who fur- 
ther Improved on Porter's invention : 
and M. Martin, whose anchor is of 
very peculiar form, and Is constmoted 
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BO as to be self-canting, the anns 
reTolvirjg through an angle ot 30® 
either way, and the sharp points of 
the flukes being always ready to 
enter the ground. 

AN'CHORITES, or ANXHORETS 
(Gr. anachoretai, persons who have 
withdrawn themselves from the 
world). In the early Church a class 
of religious persons who generally 
passed their lives in cells, from which 
they never removed. Their habi- 
tations were, in many instances, en- 
tirely separated from the abodes ot 
other men, sometimes in the depth 
of wildernesses, in pits or caverns ; 
at other times several of these in- 
dividuals fixed their habitations in 
the vicinity of each other, but they 
always lived personally separate. The 
continual prevalence of fierce wars, 
civil commotions, and persecutions 
at the beginning of the Christian era 
must have made retirement and 
religious meditation agreeable to men 
of quiet and contemplative minds 
This spirit, however, soon led to 
fanatical excesses ; many anchorites 
went without proper clothing, wore 
heavy chains, and we find at the close 
of the fourth century Simeon Stylitea 
passing thirty years on the top of a 
column without ever descending from 
it, and finally dying there. 

In Egypt and S>Tia, where Chris- 
tianity becAme blended with the 
Grecian philosophy and strongly 
tinged with the peculiar notions of 
the East, the anchorites were most 
numerous i in Europe there wore 
comparatively few, and on the 
development and establishment of 
the monastic system they com- 
pletely disappeared. See Asceti- 
cism. 

ANCHOVY (an-cho'vl). A small 
fish of the herring family, all 
the species, with exception of the 
common anchovy {Engravlie m- 
craaichdlus) and E. meletta (both 
Mediterranean species), inhabitants 
of the tropical seas of India and 
America. The common anchovy, so 
esteemed for its rich and peciihar 
flavour, is not much larger than the 
middle finger. It Is caught in vast 
numbers in the Mediterranean, and 
frequently on the coasts of France, 
Holland, and the south of England, 
and pickled for exportation. A 
favourite sauce is made by pounding 
the pickled fish in water, simmering 
for a short time, adding a little 
cayenne pepper, and straining the 
whole through a hair-sieve. 

ANCHO'VY-PEAR (Grios cowli- 
ftSra), A tree of the nat. ord. Myr- 
taoeee, a native of Jamaica, growing 
to the height of 60 feet, with large 
leaves and large white flowers, and 


bearing a fruit somewhat bigger than 
a henA egg, which is pickled and 
eaten like the mango, and strongly 
resembles it in taste. 

ANGHU'SA. See Alkanet. 
ANCHYLO'SIS. See Ankylosis. 

ANCIENT LIGHTS. In English 
law, windows or other openings which 
have been in existence for at least 
twenty years, and during that time 
have enjoyed the access of light 
without interruption, so that a right 
is established against the obstruction 
of the hght by a neighbouring pro- 
prietor. 

ANCILLON (Ap-se-yop), Jean Pierre 
Fr6d6rio. An author and states- 
man of French extraction, born 
at Berlin in 1767 (where his father 
was pastor of the French reformer} 
church); died there in 1837. Ho 
became professor of history in th(3 
military academy at Berlin, and in 
1806 he was charged with the educa- 
tion of the crown-prince. He suc- 
cessively occupied several’ important 
offices of state, being at last ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Afl!airs. 
He wrote on philosophy, history and 
politics, partly in French, partly m 
German. 

ANCKARSTROM. See Ankar- 

STROM. 

ANCO'NA. A seaport of Italy, 
capital of the province of the same 
name, on the Adriatic, 130 miles N.E. 
of Rome, with harbour works begun 
by Trajan, who built the ancient molo 
or quay. A triumphal arch of white 
marble, erected in honour of Trajan, 
stands on the mole. Ancona is a 
station of the Italian fleet, and the 
commerce is increasing. The town is 
indifferently built, but has some 
remarkable edifices, among others, 
the cathedral. There Is a colossal 
statue of Count Cavour. 

History. Ancona is said to have 
been founded about four centuries 
B.C., by Syracusan refugees. It fell 
into the hands of the Romans in the 
first half of the third century b.o., 
and became a Roman colony. Pop. 
84,437, The province has an area of 
748 sq. miles. Pop. 335,166. 

ANCONA FOWL, See Poultry. 

ANCRE (fip-), Concino Conoini, 
Marshal and Marquis d*. Was a 

native of Florence, and on the 
maiTlage of Marie de’ M6dioi to 
Henri IV., in 1600, came in her 
suite to France, where he obtained 
rapid promotion, more especially 
after the assassination of the king 
ni61(J). He became successively 
Governor of Normandy, Marshal of 
France, and last of aU, Prime Minister. 
Being thoroughly detested by all 
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classes, at last a conspiracy was 
formed against him, and ne was shot 
dead on the bridge of the Louvre in 
1617. 

ANORE, Battle of. This battle was 
the final one in the British oflenslve 
in France in 1916. It began on 13th 
Nov. after a two days* preliminary 
bombardment of the German salient, 
on both sides of the River Ancre, 
from Beaumont- Hamel to St. Pierre 
Divlon. One area of extraordinary 
stren^h was the Y ravine which 
stretches from Beaumont-Hamel 
plateau towards the river. The 
assaults on both banks of the river 
were vigorous and determined. A 
fierce struggle was waged in the Y 
ravine, which Scottish troops ul- 
timately cleared with the bayonet. 
Beaumont-Hamel having fallen, the 
British line was extended well beyond 
it. Further gains were made on the 
following day. The prisoners cap- 
tured numbered 7200. This brilliant 
action paved the way for further 
successes in the spring. 

ANXUS MARTIUS. According to 
the traditionary history of Rome the 
fourth king of that city, who suc- 
ceeded TuUus Hostillus, 638, and died 
614 B.o. He was the son of Numa*8 
daughter, and sought to imitate his 
grandfather by reviving the neglected 
observances of religion. He is said 
to have built the wooden bridge 
across the Tiber known as the Sub- 
lician, constructed the harbour of 
Ostia, and built the first Roman 
prison. 

ANCY'RA. See Anqoba. 

ANDALU'SIA (Sp. Andalucia). A 
large and fertile district in the south 
of Spain, bounded N. by Estremadura 
and New Castile, E. by Murcia, S. 
by the Mediterranean Sea, and W. 
by Portugal and the Atlantic ; area, 
about 33,777 sq. miles, comprising 
the modem provinces of Seville, 
Huelva, Cadiz, Jaen, Cordova, 
Granada. Almeria, and Mala^. It is 
traversed throughout its whole extent 
by ranges of mountains, the loftiest 
being the Sierra Nevada, many 
summits of which are covered with 
peri)etual snow (Mulahacen is 11,678 
feet). Minerals abound, and seveial 
mines have been opened by English 
coumanles, especially in the province 
of Huelva, where the Tharsis and 
Rio Tinto copper-mines are situated. 
The principai river is the Guadal- 
quivir. The vine, myrtle, olive, pcdm, 
banana, carob, etc., grow abundantly 
In the valley of the Guadalquivir. 

Wheat, maize, barley, and many 
varieties of fruit grow almost spon- 
taneously ; besides which, honey, 
silk, and cochineal form important 


articles of oulture. The horses and 
mules are the beat in the Peninsula ; 
the bulls are sought for bull-fighting 
over all Spain ; sheep are reared in 
vast numbers. Agriculture is in a 
backward state, and the manufac- 
tures are by no means extensive. 
The Andulasians are descended in 
part from the Moors, of whom they 
still preserve decided characteristics. 
Andulasla is still famous for its bull- 
fighters. Pop. (1926), 4,416,047. 

ANDULASIAN FOWL. Su 
Poultry. 

AN'DAMANS. A chain of islands 
on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, 
the principal being the North, 
Middle, South, and Little Andamans. 
Middle Andaman is about 60 miles 
long and 15 or 16 miles broad. The 
total area of the group is 2508 sq. 
miles. The Andamanese, about 786 
in number (1921), are mostly in a 
state of nature, living almost naked 
in the rudest habitations. They are 
small (generally much less than 5 
feet), well-formed, and active, skilful 
archers and canoeists, and excellent 
swimmers and divers. 

These islands have been used since 
1858 as a penal settlement by the 
Indian Government, the settlement 
being at Port Blair, on South An- 
daman. Here rice, coffee, pineapples^ 
nutmegs, etc., are grown, while the 
jungle has been cleared off the 
neighbouring hills. The natives in 
the vicinity of the settlement have 
become to some extent civilized. The 
climate is humid, but the settlement 
is healthy. Pop. (1921), 17,814. 

ANDANTE (^in-d&n'ta ; It., “ at a 
walking pace *’). In music, denotes a 
movement somewhat slow, graceful, 
distinct, and soothing. The word is 
also applied substantively to that 
part of a sonata or symphony having 
a movement of this character. In 
Handel’s music one often meets the 
expression andante allegro, which is 
equivalent to andante con moto. 

ANDELYS. Les (l&z dpd-lSz). 
Two towns in France called respec- 
tively Grand and Petit Andely, 
distant half a mile from each other, 
in the department of Eure, on the 
right bank of the Seine, 19 miles S.E 
of Rouen. Grand Andely dates from 
the sixth century, its church, built in 
the thirteenth century, is one of the 
finest in the department. Petit 
Andely owes its origin to Richard 
Ckeur de Lion, who, in 1195, built 
here the Ch&teau GaUlard, in its 
time one of the strongest fortresses in 
France, but now wholly a ruin. Pop, 
5530. 

ANDENNfi'. A town of BeMum, 
provlJKse of Namur, on the right oank 
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oi the Meuse ajid 10 miles east of 
Namur ; manufactures deiftware, 
poroelain, tobacco-pipes, paper, etc. 
Pop. 7803. 

ANDERNACH (&n'der-n&c;i). A 
town of Rhenish Prussia, on the left 
bank of the Rhine, 10 miles N.W. of 
Ooblentz, partly Borrounded with 
walls. Pop. 9800. 

AN^DERSEN. Hans Christian. A 
Danish novelist, poet, and writer of 
fairy tales, was bom of poor parents 
at Odense, 2nd April, 1806. Ho 
learned to read and write in a charity 
school, from which he was taken 
when only nine years old, and was 
put to work in a manufactory in 
order that his eeumlngs might assist 
his widowed mother. In his leisure 
time he eagerly read national ballads, 
poetry, and plays, and wrote several 
traMoies full of sound and fury. 

In 1819 he went to Copenhagen, but 
failed in getting any of his plays 
accepted, and in securing an appoint- 
ment at the theatre, having to content 
himself for some time with unsteady 
employment as a joiner. His abilities 
at last brought him under the notice 
of Councillor Collin, a man of con- 
siderable influence, who procured for 
him free entrance into a Government 
school at Slagelse. From this school 
he was transferred to the university, 
and soon became favourably known 
by his poetic works. 

Through the influence of Oehlen- 
sohlflger and Ingermann he received 
a royal grant to enable him to travel, 
and in 1833 he visited Italy, his im- 
pressions of which he published in 
Tlie ImprowiacUore (1836) — a work 
which rendered his fame European. 
The scene of his loilo^ving novel, 
O. T., was laid in Denmark, and in 
Only a Fiddler be described his own 
early struggles. In 1836 appeared 
the first volume of his Fairy Tales, 
of which successive volumes con- 
tinued to be published year by year 
at Christmas, and which have been 
the most popular and widespread of 
bis works. 

Among his other works are Picfowe- 
booiks wilhout Pictures— conversations 
of the author with the moon, who 
came to visit the poet in his garret ; 
A Poei*8 Baeaar — the result of a 
voyage in 1840 to the East; and a 
number of dramas. In 1846 he 
received an annuity from the Govern- 
ment. He visited England in 1848, 
and acquired such a command of the 
language that his next work. The 
Two Baroneasesj was written in 
English. In 1866 he published an 
autobiography, under the title My 
Lifers Romance, an English transla- 
tion of which, published in 1871, 
contained additional chapters by the 


author, bringing the narrative to 
1867. Among his later works we may 
mention. To Be or Not to Be (1867) ; 
Tales from JtUland (1869); The Ice 
Maiden (1863). He died 4th Aug., 
1876, having had the pleasure of 
seeing many of his works translated 
into most of the European languages. 

^ ANDERSON. A town of the United 
States, Indiana, on the west branch 
of White River, 32 miles north-east 
of Indianapolis, with various manu- 
facturing works. Pop. 23,866. 

ANDERSON, Elizabeth Garrett, 

M.Do Bom in 1836, maiden name 
Garrett, married Mr. J. S. Anderson 
of the Orient Line of steamers. She 
studied medicine, but met with 
many obstacles, the study of medicine 
by women being then discouraged on 
ail hands ; at last she was licensed 
to practise by the Apothecaries* 
Society in 1866, and afterwards 
p€kS8ed examinations at the Univer- 
sity of Paris and obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. From 1366 
to 1890 she was senior physician to 
the New Hospital for Women ; from 
1876 to 1898 lecturer on medicine in 
the London School of Medicine for 
Women. She did much to aid in 
opening the medical profession to 
women. In 1908 she was elected 
Mayor of Aldeburgh, being the first 
woman to hold the position of mayor 
in England. She died on 17th Dec.. 
1917. 

Her daughterp Louisa Garrett 
Anderson, born in 1873, went to 
France in 1914 as Joint Organiser 
of and Chief Surgeon to the Women*s 
Hospital Corps, Voluntary Unit. 

ANDERSON, Jamss. A Scottish 
writer on political and rural eoouomVv 
bom at Hermiston in 1739, died in 
1808. In 1790 he started the Bee, 
which lan to eighteen volumes, and 
contains many useful papers on 
agricultural, economical, and other 
topics. Some of his other publica- 
tions, RecreaHona in Agriculture, 
Natural History, etc., contain antici- 
pations of theories afterwards pro- 
pounded by Malthus and Ricardo. 

ANDERSON, John, F.R.S. Pro- 
fessor of natmal philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, bom 1726, 
died 1796. By his will he directed 
that the whole of his effects should 
be devoted to the establishment of 
an educational institution in Glas- 
gow, to be denominated Anderson^s 
UniversUy^ tor the use of the un- 
academical 

According to the design of the 
founder, there were to be four 
colleges— for arts, medicine, law, and 
theology — besides an initiatory school. 
As the funds, however, were totally 
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iDAdeqnate to tbe plan, it was at| 
flrst oommenoed with only a slnele 
oourse of lectures on natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry. The institution 
cp'adually enlarged its sphere of 
mstruotion, coming nearer and nearer 
to the original design of its founder, 
the medical school in particular 
possessing a high reputation. In 1886 
It was incorporated with other i 
Institutions to form the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College 
(now Glasgow Royal Technical Col- 
lege), Anderson's College medical 
school, however, retaining a distinct 
position. 

ANDERSON* Joseph. Scottish an- 
tiquary, born in 1832, became a 
school teacher, was for some years 
newspaper editor, and In 1870 was 
appointed keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, (Edinburgh. 
Hls chief works embody the lectures 
delivered by him as Rhlnd lecturer 
in archaeology to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland : Scotland xn 
Early Christian Txmes, Scotland in 
Pagan Times, and the Early Chris- 
tian Monuments of ScoiUmdo He also 
edited The Orkneyinga Saao^ The 
OUphants in Scotland, and Drum- 
mond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons. 
He died in 1916. 

ANDERSON, Mary Antoinette. 

American actress. Bom July 28, 
1869, at Sacramento, CaJifornla. In 
1876 she made a first appearance on 
the stage, and soon became one of the 
leading actresses of the day. In 1883 
she came to London whore for some 
years she had an extraordinary 
popnlarity. She appeared in A 
WlnUr^s Tale, Romeo and Juliet, and 
other Shakespearean plays as well 
as In The Lady of lUuom. In 1889 
she retired ana in 1890 married a 
Spanish gentleman, Antonio Navarro. 
In 1896 she published A Few Mem- 
ories. 

ANDERSON, Robert, M.D. Scot- 
tish biographical writer, born 1760. 
died 1830. He furnished blographloai 
and critical notices for A Complete 
Edition of the Poets of Great Britain 
(1792-5), and was for a time editor 
of the Edinburgh Magazine. 

ANDERSSON, Carl Jan. An 
African traveller, bom in Sweden In 
1827. died in the land of the Oveum- 

g )S, in Western Africa, In July, 1867. 

e published Lake Ngami, or Dis- 
coveries in South Africa (London, 
2 vols., 1856), and The Okavango 
River (London, 1861). The obser- 
vations of his l^t voyage were pub- 
lished in 1876 in Notes of Travel in 
South Africa. 

ANDES (an'dSz), or, as they are 
called in Spanish South America, 


CORDILLERAS (ridges) DE LOS 



A range of mountains stretohing 
along the whole of the west coast or 
South America, from Cape Horn to 
the Isthmus of Panama and the 
Caribbean Sea. In absolute length 
(4600 miles) no single chain of moun- 
tains approaches the Andes, and only 
a certain number of the higher peaks 
of the Himalayan chain rise higher 
above the sea-level s which peak is 
the highest of all Is not yet settled. 

Several main sections of this huge 
chain are distinguishable. The South- 
ern Andes present a lofty main 
chain, with a minor chain running 
parallel to it on the east, reaching 
from Tlerra del Fuego and the 
Straits of Magellan, northward to 
about lat. 28*^ S., and rising In 
Aconcagua to a height of 23,080 feet. 
North of this is the double chain of 
the Centred Andes, enclosing the wide 
and lofty plateaus of Bolivia and 
Peru, which lie at an elevation of 
more than 12,000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain system is here at Its 
broadest, being about 600 mllee 
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across. Here are also sereral very 
lofty peaks, as Illampu or Sorata 
(21484 feet), Saliama (21,054 feet), 
Illimani (21,024 feet). 

Farther north the outer ajid inner 
ranges draw closer together, and in 
Ecuador tJiere is but a single system 
of elevated masses, generally de- 
scribed as forming two parallel chains. 
In this section are crowded together 
a number of lofty peaks, most of 
them volcanoes, either extinct or 
active. Of the latter class are 
Pichincha (16,918 feet), with a 
crater 2600 feet deep ; Tunguragua 
(16,686 feet) ; Sangay (17,4^ feet) ; 
and Cotopaxi (19,550 feet). The 
loftiest summit here appears to be 
Chimborazo (20,681 feet) ; others 
are Antisana (19,260 feet) and 
Cayambe (19,200 feet). 

Northward of this section the 
Andes break into three distinct 
ranges, the eastmost running north- 
eastward into Venezuela, the west- 
most running north-westward to the 
Isthmus of Panama. In the central 
range is the volcano of Tolima (17,660 
feet). The western slope of the Andes 
is generally exceedingly steep, the 
eastern much less so, the mountedns 
sinking gradually to the plains. 

The whole range gives evidence of 
volcanic action, but it consists almost 
entirely of sedimentary rocks. Thus 
mountains may be found rising to 
the height of over 20,000 feet, euid 
fossiliferous to their summits (as 
Illimani and Sorata or Illampu). 
There are about thirty volcanoes In 
a state of activity. The loftiest of 
these burning mountains seems to be 
Gualateiri, hi Peru (21,960 feet). 
The heights of the others vary from 
13,000 to 20,000 feet. 

All the districts of the Andes 
system have suffered severely from 
earthquakes, towns having been either 
destroyed or greatly injured by these 
visitations. Peaks crowned with per- 
petual snow are seen all along the 
range, and glaciers are also met with, 
more especially from Aconcagua 
southwards. The passes are generally 
at a great height, the most Important 
being from 10,000 to 16,000 feet. 
Railways have been constructed to 
cross the chain at a similar elevation. 

Minerals and Animals. The Andes 
are extremely rich in the precious 
metals, gold, silver, copper, platinum, 
mercury, and tin all being wrought ; 
lead and iron are also found. The 
llama and kindred species — the 
guanaoo, vicuha, and alpaca — are 
characteristic of the Andes. Among 
birds, the condor is the most remark- 
able. 

Vegatatlon and Lakes. The vege- 
tation necessarily veiriee much ac- 
cording to elevation, latitude, rain- 


fall, etc., but generally is rich and 
veuried. Except in the south and 
north little ram falls on the western 
side of the range, and in the centre 
there is a considerable desert area. 
On the east side the rainfall is hea.vy 
in the equatorial regions, but in the 
south is very scanty or altogether 
deficient. From the Andes rise two 
of the largest water systems of the 
world — the Amazon and its affluents, 
and the La Plata and its affluents. 
Besides which, in the north, from its 
slopes flow the Magdalena to the 
Caribbean Sea, and some tributaries 
to the Orinoco. The mountain chain 
pressing so close upon the Pacific 
Ocean, no streams of importance flow 
from its western slopes. The number 
of lakes is not great ; the largest 
and most important is that of 
Titicaca on the Bolivian plateau. 

Towns. In the Andes are towns at 
a greater elevation than anywhere 
else in the world, the highest being 
the silver-mining town of Cerro de 
Pasco (14,270 feet), the next being 
Potosl. 

AN^DESIN. A kind of felspar con- 
taining both soda and lime, and 
named from being first obtained in 
the Andes. 

AN'DESITE. A name given to a 
crystalline volcanic rock or group of 
rocks of very wide occurrence, con- 
sisting mostly of felspar mixed with 
other ingredients, especially horn- 
blende and augite. often also hypers- 
thene and mica, the four chief varie- 
ties beii^ named accordingly. Ande- 
site is often porphyritic in character, 
with large crystals of felspeur scattered 
through it. These rocks are com- 
monly eruptive products of volcanoes 
of the tertiary or more recent periods, 
and the name was given by C. L. von 
Buch on account of their prevalence 
In the lavas of volcanoes of the 
Andes. The Ochils and other hills of 
middle Scotland largely consist of 
andesite. 

ANDIJAN'. A town of Russian 
Turkistan, Ferghana, south of the 
Sir Darya, a terminus of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, 73 miles north-east 
of Khokand. Pop. 82,235. 

ANDI'RA. A genus of leguminous 
American trees, with fleshy plum- 
like fruits. The wood is suitable for 
building purposes. The bark of A. 
inermiSf or cabbage tree, is narcotic, 
and is used as an anthelminthic 
under the name of wormbark or 
cabbage bark. The powdered bark of 
A. ararbba is used as a remedy in 
certain skin diseases, as herpes. 

ANDIRON (and'I-6m). A horizon- 
tal iron bar raised on short legs, with 
an upright standard at one end. 
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used to support pieces of wood when 
oiimingp in an open hearth, one 
andiron being plat^ on either side 
of the hearth. 


ANDKHOO, or ANDKHOUI (And- 
&nd-^'i). A town of Afghanis- 
tan, about 200 miles south of Buk- 
hara, on the commercial route to 
Herato Pop. ©stlmated at 15,000. 

ANDOCIDES (an-dos'l-dSz). An 
Athenian orator, bom about 440 B.o., 
died about 393 b.o. He took an 
active part In public affair^ and was 
four times exiled i the tot time 
along with Aicibiades, for profaning 
the Kleusinian mysterleso ^veral of 
his orations are extant, one called 
On IM Mystenea being the best. 


ANDOR RA, or ANDORRE'. A 

small nominally independent State 
fin the Pyrenees, south of the French 
department of Ari^ge, with an area 
of about 191 sq. milea« It has been a 
separate State for six hundred years, 
fis governed by its own civil and 
CTiminal codes, and has its own 
courts of justice, the laws being ad- 
ministered by two iud^s, one of 
whom 18 chosen by France, the 
other by the Bishop of Urgel, in 
Spain. The little State pays an 
annual due of 960 francs to Brance, 
and 460 pesetas to the Bishop of 
Urgel. 

The chief industry is the rearing of 
sheep and cattie. The commerce is 
largely in importing contraband 
goods Into Spain, The inhabitants, 
who speak the Catalan dialect of 
Spanish, are simple in their manners, 
their wealth consisting malnlv of 
cattle and sheep. The village of Old 
Andorra is the capital. Pop. 5231. 


AN'DOVER. A municipal borough 
fin England, in Hants, 12 miles north 
by west of Winchester, with a fine 
church, and a trade in com, malt, etc. 
Interesting Roman remains have 
been found in the vicinity. Pop, 
fl931), 9692. 

AN'DOVER. A town in Massa- 
chusetts, 25 miles N.N.W. or Bos- 
ton, chiefly remarkable for Its liter- 
ary Institutions — Phillto’s Academy, 
founded in 1778 ? The Andover 
Theological Seminary, founded in 
1807 ; and Abbot Academy, a girls' 
school, foimded in 1829. Pop. 7300. 

ANDRASSY (£,n-drd'8he). Count 
Julius. Hungarian statesman, bom 
1823, died in 1890. He took part in 
the revolution of 1848, was con- 
demned to death, but escaped and 
went into exile. He was appointed 
Premier when self-government was 
restored to Hungary in 1867 ; 
became imperial Minister for Forelra 
Aflairs in 1871, but retired from pub- 
Uo Ufe in 1879. 


ANDRASSY, Julius. Hungarian 
statesman, son of the preceding. He 
was bom in 1860, and entered the 
Reichstag in 1884. He beoame 
Minister of the Interior In 1906, and 
retained that office nntil 1909. In, 
1912 he represented Aostria at the 
conference on the Balkan question. 
In 1918 he was appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, but soon resigned. 
He died in 1929. 

ANDR£ (an'dr^). Mafor JohiK. 
Adjutant-general in the British army 
during the American revolutionary 
war. Employed to negotiate the 
defection of the American gener^ 
Arnold, and the delivery of the works 
at West Point, he was apprehended 
in disguise, 23rd Bept., 1780, within 
the American linos ; declared a spy 
from the enemy, and hanged 2 na 
Oct., 1 7 80. His remains were brought 
to England In 1821 and interred in 
Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory, 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. SeeBARTO, 

ANDRE7E (5n'dre-&), Johann 
Valentin. German author, bom 1586. 
died 1654. He was the author of 
numerous tracts, several of them of 
an amusing and satirical character. 
He was long believed to be the 
founder of the ooiebr 8 ,ted Rosl- 
cruclan order, an opimon that 
received a certain support from some 
of his works, but in all probability 
the real intention of the writer was 
to ridicule the folly of contemporary 
alohemists. 

AN'DREASBERG, St, A mining 
town of the Harz Mountains, in 
Prussia, 57 noiles 8 .B.E 0 of Hanover. 
Pop. about 4000. 

ANDREEV, Leonid Nicolalevftsli. 
Russian author, bora in 1871, died 
in 1919. He studied law at the 
Universities of Moscow and Petro 
grad, but finding his practice un- 
remunerative he became a police- 
court reporter for a daily paper. At 
the age of twenty -three he attempte«l 
suicide, driven to it by his miserable 
ciroumstanoes and struggle for exie 
tence. His first story, Aboui a Poor 
Student^ based upon his own ex 
perionoes, attracted but little at 
tentioD, and bis liteiaiy career really 
b^n when Gorky disoovered his 
talent. He was one of the most 
prolific Russian writers, the short 
story being his speciality. He was a 
mystic and a fatalist, like so many 
of his compatriots. His works in- 
clude i The Bad Lanwh (1906) i Thr 
Seven who were Hanged (1909) « 
iudaa Iscariot and the Others (1910) i 
A Dilemma (1910); Silence ana 
Other Stories^ etc. His works have 
been translated into many European 
languages. 
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ANDREW, St. Brother ot St. 
Peter, and the first disciple whom 
Christ chose. He is said to ha^e 
preached in Scythia, in Thrace and 
Asia Minor, and in Achaia (Greece), 
and aocordin^r to tradition he was 
omoified by order of the Roman 
TOvemor .®geas at Patree, now 
l^atras, in Achaia, on a cross of the 
form X (decussate oioss), now known 
as a St. Andrew’s cross. The Russiems 
revere him as the apostle who 
brought the gospel to them ; the 
Soots, as the mtron saint of thorr 
country* The day dedicated to him 
is 30th Nov. The Russian order of 
Bt. Andrew was instituted by Peter 
the Great in 1698. For the ^ttlsh 
Knights of St. Andrew or the 
Thistle, see Thistle. 

AN'DREWES, Lancelot. An 

eminent €uid learned bishop of the 
English Church, bom in London in 
15^, died at Winchester 1626 ; was 
high in favour both with Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. In 1606 he 
became Bishop of Chichester ; in 
1609 was translated to Ely, and 
appointed one of the king’s prlv'f- 
oouncillors ; and in 1618 he wkis 
translated to Winchester. He was 
one of those engaged in preparlog 
the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures. He left sermons, lectures, and 
other writings. 


AN’DREWS, Si. An ancient city 
and parliamentary burgh In Pifo- 
shire, Scotland, 31 miles north-east 
from Edinbuign was erected Into 
a royal burgh by David I. in 1140, 
and after having been an episcopal 
became an areni -episcopal see la 
1472, and was for long the eoclosias- 
ticai capital of Bwtland. The 
cathedral, now in ruins, was begun 
about 1160, and took 167 years to 
finish. The old castle, founded about 
1200, and rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century, is also an almost shapeless 
ruin. In it James III. was bom and 
Cardinal Beaton assassinated, and in 
front of it George Wishart was 
burned. There are several other 
interesting ruins. The trade and 
manufactures are of no importance, 
but the town is in favour as a watering 
place. Golf is much played. Pop. 
(1931), 8269. 

The University of Si. Andrews, the 

oldest of the Scottish universities, 
founded in 1411, consists of the united 
colleges of St. Salvator and St. 
Jjeonard and the college of St. Mary, 
both at St. Andrews, and embraces 
also University College, Dundee. In 
1579 the colleges of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard were restricted to the 
teaching of arts and medicine, and 
that of 8t. Mary to theology. In 
1747 the two former colleges were 


united by Act of Parliament. UnS 
versity College, Dundee, was founded 
in 1880. The united college of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard has a 
principal (who is also prinoipcJ of the 
university) and twelve professors, 
and the college of St. Mary has 
a principal and four professors. 
Degrees, open to women as well as 
men, are conferred In arts, divinity, 
soienoe, medicine, and law ; and the 
university also confers the diploma 
and title of L.L.A. (Lady Literate 
in Arts). Tlxe uumber aluiients ks. 
420. 

In connection with the university 
Is a library, founded in 1612 and oon'= 
talning about 160,000 printed vol 
uioes and 150 MBS. The anlversltT 
unites with the other ihws© Soottlst 
universities In returning three mem 
hers to Parliament. Madras College 
Of Academy, foimded by Dr. Bell of 
Madras, the princiival secondw 
school of the place, provides accom- 
modation for upwards of £600 
scholars. 

AN’^DREWSp Thomas. Chemist 
was bom at Belfast in 1813 ; studied 
chemistry at Glasgow under Thoiiuw^ 
Thomson, and for a short time in 
Paris s then medieme at Belfast, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, takinf 
the degree of M.D. at the IasK‘ 
place. After practising and teaching 
chemistry for ten years in Belfast, 
he became vice-president of tW 
Northern College there, which L 
1849 was converted into Quaen^n 
College, and Andrews now bef.*am(c 
professor of chemistry in the college 
a post which he held till 1879. 
died in 1886, having received variou 
academic distinctions in the oour&“ 
of his life. 

His name Is associated wiJi 
valuable researches on the heat <r 
chemical combustion, and on tb- 
nature of ozone, but especially wit'j 
the discovery of the existence of ib. 
oritioal temperature for every ga« 
above which it cannot be liquefied by 
any pressure, however great. H^ 
wrote many scientific papers, which 
have been published in e. oollectlV(6 
form by P. G. Tait and A. Crum 
Brown. 

AN'DRIA. A tovm of South Italy 
province of Bari, with a fine cathe 
oral, founded in 1046 : the church of 
Sant* Agostino, with a beautiful 
Pomted Gothic portal; a college i 
manufactures of majolica, and a good 
trade. Pop. 63,274. 

ANDROCLUS, or ANDROOLES. A 
Roman slave who once pulled a 
thorn out of a lion's paw and dressed 
the wound. Androclus was after- 
wards condemned to be thrown tc 
the lions in the Circus Maximus, and 
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encountered the same lion that he had 
helped i the beast, Instead of 
attacking him, fawned on him and 
caressed him. The story is told by 
Anlns Gellins, Nodes Attica, v. 14. 

ANDRGB^OIUM. In botany, the 
male system of a flower; the ag- 
gregate of the stamens. 

ANDROMACHE (an-drom'a-kS). 
In Greek legend, wife of Hector, and 
one of the most a.tti'aotiye women of 
Homer's Iliad* The passage describ- 
ing her parting with Hector, when he 
was setting ont to battle, is well 
known and much admired (Iliad, vl. 
369-602)o Euripides and Kaclne 
hare made her the chief cbaracter 
of tragedies. 

ANDR0M"£IDA. In Greek myth- 
ology, daughter of the Ethiopian 
king Oepheus and of Cassiopeia. 
Cassiopeia having boasted that her 
daughter surpassed the Nereids, if 
not H5ra <Juno) herself, in beauty, 
the offended goddesses prevailed on 
their father, Poseiddn (Neptune), to 
afflict the country with a horrid sea- 
monster, which threatened nnlveral 
destruction. To appease the offended 
god, Andromeda was chained to a 
rook, but was rescued by Perseus ; 
eind after death was changed into a 
eohstellation. The legend forms the 
eubjeot of tragedies by Euripides and 
“Sophocles, and Grid introduced it 
«nto his Metamorphosis* 

ANDROM'EDAo Bee SBiOAOEiKo 

ANDRONI'OUSo The name of four 
emperors of Constantinople. — An- 
dronicus L, Conmenus, born 1110, 
murdered 1185. — Andronious II., 
PaleeologUB, bom 1258, died 1332. 
His reign is celebrated for the in- 
vasion of the Turks. — Andronious III., 
Palmologns the Younger, bom 1290, 
died 1341., — Andronious IVo, Palesolo- 
gus, reigned in the absence of John 
iV, In 1373 he gave way to Ms 
brother Manuel, and died a monk. 

ANDRONI GUS» Uvius. The most 
ancient of the Latin dramailo poets ; 
flourished about 240 B.O. ; by origin 
a Greek, and long a slave. A lew 
fragments of his works have come 
down to us. 

ANDRONI'CUS OF RHODES. A 

peripatetic philosopher who lived at 
Rome In the time of Cicero. He 
arranged Aristotle's works in much 
the same form as they retain in 
present editions. 

ANDRONI^GUS CYRRHESTES 

(slr-es t€z). A Greek architect about 
too B.C., who constructed at Athens 
the Tower of the Winds, an octagonal 
building, still standing. On the top 
was a Thiton, which indicated the 
direction of the wind. Each of the 


sides had a sort of dial, and the 
building formerly contained a clep- 
sydra or water-clock. 

ANDROPO'GON. A large genus of 
grasses, mostly natives of warm 
countries. A. Sehosnanthus is the 
Bwoet-soented lemon-grass of con- 
servatories. Others also are fragrant. 

AN'DROS (now ANDRO). One of 
the islands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, the most northerly of the 
Cyclades ; about 25 miles long and 
6 or 7 broad ; area, 100 sq. miles. A 
considerable trade Is done in silk, 
wine, olives, figs, oranges, and lemons. 
Andro or Ca^ro, the capital, has a 
good port. Pop. 18,809. 

ANDROS ISLANDS. A noup ot 
Isles belonging to the Bahamas, 
lying south-west of New Providence, 
not far from the east entrance to the 
Gulf of Florida. The passages through 


ANDRUSSOVO. A Russian village 
in the government of Smolensk. A 
treaty was signed here between 
Poland and Russia (1667). 

ANDUJAR (An-dO-Aar'). A town 
in Spain, in Andalusia, 50 miles 
E.N.E. of Cordova, on the Guadal* 
auivtr, whloh is here crossed by a 
nne bridge ; manufactures a peoiuJai 
kind of porous earthen water-bottles 
and Jugs (alcwrazas). Pop. 16,500. 

AN'ECDOTE. Originally some par- 
tloular about a subject not noticed 
in previous works on that sublet ^ 
now any particular or detached in- 
cident or faot of an interesting 
nature! a single passage of private 
life. 

ANEGA'DA. A British West 
Indian island, the most northern ol 
the Virgin group, 10 miles long by 
4| brood ; oontains numerous salt 
ponds, from whloh quantities of salt 
are obtained. Pop. 200. 

ANELEGTRIO. A body not easily 
eleotrlfled. 

ANELEOTRODE. The positive 
pole of a galvanio battery. 

ANEMOM ETBR (Gr. anUmos, 
wind, metron, measure). An instru- 
ment for measuring the force and 
velocity of the wind. This force 
is usually measTired by the pressure 
of the wind upon a square plate 
attached to one end of a spiral spring 
(with its axis horlzontcd), which 
pelds more or less aooor^i^ to the 
force of the wind, and transmits its 
motion to a pencil which leaves a 
trace upon paper moved by clock- 
work. various instruments have l^n 
devised for this purpose, but the one 
most commonly adopted by meteoro- 
logical stations is after the type in- 
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vented by Dr. Robinson of Armagh. 
It conslstis of four hemlspherioal cups 
A attached to the ends of equal 
horizontal arms, forming a horizontal 
cross which turns fi-eely about a 
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vertical axis b. By means of an 
endless screw carried by the axis a 
train of wheelwork is set in motion ; 
and the indication is given by a hand 
which moves round a dial ; or in 
some instruments by several hands 
moving round different dials like 
those of a gas-meter. 

It is found that the centre of each 
cup moves with a velocity which is 
almost exactly one-third of that of 
the wind. There aie various other 
forms of the instrument, one of which 
Is portable, and is especially intended 
for measuring the velocity of currents 
of air passing through mmes, and the 
ventilating spaces of hospitals and 
other public buildings. The direction 
of the wind as indicated by a vane 
can also be made to leave a con- 
tinuous record by various con- 
trivances ; one of the most common 
being a pinion carried by the shaft 
of a vane, and driving a rack which 
carries a pencil. 

ANEM'6n£ (Or. an&mo8j wind), 
wind-flower. A genus of plants 
belonging to the Buttercup family 
(Bannnculaceee), containing about 
ninety species, found in temperate 
regionSt three of them occurring in 
Britain : the white-flowered iA, 


nemorosa), the only one truly native « 
the blue-flowered (A. apennlna) i 
and the yellow -flowered {A^ ranun^ 
etdoides)^ a common European species 
nautralized in some parts of Britain. 
Several species are cultivated as 
florists* flowers. 

ANEMOPHTLOUSo Said of flowers 
that are fertilized by the wind con* 
veying the pollen. 

ANEM'OSCOPEo Any contrivance 
indicating the direction of the wind | 
generally applied to a vane which 
turns a spindle descending through 
the roof to a chamber where, by 
means of a compass -card and index, 
the direction of the wind is shown. 

ANEROID BAROMETER. Ses 
Barometer. 

ANE'THUM. A genus of plants! 
dill. 

ANEU'RIN. A poet and prince of 
the Cambrian Britons who flourished 
in the seventh century, author of an 
epic poem, the Oododin^ relating the 
defeat of the Britons of Strathclyde 
by the Saxons at the battle of 
Cattraeth. See Celtic Literature. 

AN'EURISM, or ANEURYSM (Gr, 
aneurysmag a vridening). The dilata- 
tion or expansion of some part of an 
artery. Aneurisms arise partly from 
the too violent motion of the blood, 
and partly from degenerative changes 
occurring In the coats of the artery, 
diminishing their elasticity. They 
ore therefore more frequent In the 
great branches i in particular, in the 
vicinity of the heart, in the arch 
of the aorta, and in the extremi- 
ties, where the arteries are exposed 
to frequent injuries by stretching, 
violent bodily exertions, thrusts, 
falls, and contusions. An internal 
aneurism may burst and cause death. 

ANGARA'. A Siberian river which 
flows into Lake Baikal at its N. 
extremity, and leaves it near the 
S.W, end. Joining the Yenisei as the 
Lower Angara or Upper Tunguska. 

ANGARY. In International law. 
the seizure or destruction in time of 
war, of vessels belonging to a neutral, 
which are in the ports of the selzer. 
A coimtry has the right to use the 
ships for its own purposes, but com- 
pensation must be paid. In early 
times angary meant the provision of 
horses ajid messengers for the public 
service. 

ANGEL (Gr. angeloa, a messenger). 
One of those spiritual intelligences 
who are regarded as dwelling in 
heaven and employed as the minis- 
ters or agents of God. To these the 
name of good angels is sometimes 
I given, to distinguish them from bad 
^angels, who were originally created 
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to occupy the eame blissful abode, i 
but lost it by rebellion. i 

The Old Testament represents | 
them as messengers of the Divine 
will, and Christ spoke of them more 
than once <St. Matt, xviil. 10 ; Bt. 
Luke XV. 10). Generally, however. 
Scripture spe^s of angels with great 
reserve, Michael and Gabriel alone 
being mentioned by name In the 
canonical books, while Raphael is 
mentioned in the Apooirpha. The 
angels are represented in Scripture as 
in the most elevated state of intel- 
ligence, purity, and bliss, ever doing 
the will of God so perfectly that we 
can seek for nothing higher or better 
than to aim at being like them. There 
are indications of a diversity of rank 
6«id power among them, and some- 
thing like angelic orders — ^Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, etc., sera- 
phim and cherubim. They are 
represented as frequently taking 
art in commimications made from 
eaven to earth, as directly and 
actively ministering to the good of 
believers, and shielding or delivering 
them from evils incident to their 
earthly lot. 

That ©very person has a good and 
a bad angel attendant on him was an 
early belief, and Is held to some ex- 
tent yet. Roman Catholics, since St. 
Ambrosius, who died in 397, show a 
certain veneration or worship to 
angels, and beg their prayers and 
their kind ofiSces. The New Testa- 
ment, however, formally forbidding 
such veneration (Col. ii. 18, etc.), 
Protestants consider this unlawful. 

ANGEL. A gold coin introduced 
Into England in the reign of Edward 



IV., and coined down to the Com- 
monwealth, BO named from having 
the representation of the archangd 
Michael piercing a dragon upon it. 
It had different values in different 
reigns, varying from 6s. 8d. to lOs. 

^ ANGEL-FISH. A fish. SqucMna 
ano&Lus, nearly allied to the sharks, 
very ugly and voracious, preying on 
other fish. It is from 6 to 8 feet long, 
and takes its name from its peotoi^ 
fins, which are very large, extending 
botizontally like wings when roread. 
This ilsh oonneots the rays with the 
sharks, but it differs from both in 


having its mouth placed at the ex- 
tremity of the head. It Is common on 
the south coasts of Britain, and is 
also oidled Monk-ftah and FiddU-flsh. 

ANGEL'ICA. A genus of um- 
belliferous plants, one of which. A, 
sylvestris, a tall plemt bearing large 
umbels of white flowers tinged with 
pink, is common in wet places in 
Britain, and was formerly believed to 
possess angelic properties as an an- 
tidote to poison, a speciflo against 
witchcraft, etc. The name is also 
given to an allied plant, the Arch- 
angelica offlcinOlia, found on the 
banks off rivers and ditches In the 
north of Europe, once generally 
cultivated as an esculent, and still 
valued for its medicinal properties. 
It has a large fleshy aromatic root, 
and a strong-furrowed branched 
-tern as high as a man. It is cultivated 
for its agreeable aromatio odour and 
carminative properties. Its blanched 
stems, candied with snmr, form a 
very agreeable sweetmeat, possessing 
tomo and stomachlo qualities. 

ANGELICO (an-Jeri-k6), Fra. The 
common appelation of Fra Giovanni 
da Fiesole, one of the most oelehrated 
of the early Italian painters. Bom 
1387, he entered the Dominican order 
in 1407, and was employed by 
Cosmo de* Medici in p^ting the 
monastery of St. Mark and. the 
church of St. Annnnziata with fres- 
coes. These pictures ^Ined him so 
much celebrity that Pop© Nicholas 
! V. Invited him to Rome to ornament 
his private chapel in the Vatican, 
and offered him the archbishoprio of 
Florence, which Angelico declined. 
He died at Rome 1456. 

He has been called the painter 
of seraphic dreams.** His works 
were considered unrivalled in finish 
I and in sweetness and harmony of 
I colour, and were made the models for 
relMous painters of his own and suo- 
ceemng generations. 

ANGEXiL, Sir Norman. English 
author. Bom Dec. 20, 1874, Ralph 
Norman Angell Lane was educated 
in France and passed some years in 
the United States, where he became 
a journalist. In 1399 he settled in 
Pcuis and in 1910 made a reputation 
with his book The GrecA lUwUm, an 
analysis of the ruinous effects of war 
on all parties. His o^er books in- 
clude The Fruits qf Factory, 1921 ; 
The Story of Mon^. 1930 ; and The 
Great Assassins, 1932. From 1929 to 
1931 he was Labour M.P. for Brad- 
ford North, and in 1931 he was 
knighted. He is editor of the perl- 
odJcfid Foreign Affa/irs. 

ANGELN (^ng^eln). A district in 
Schleswig of about 300 sq. miles, 
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Ijomded H. thf> B»y of FSensbTirsro 
So by tb^’ B^smeL E. by tbo BaltAc* 
ossly ((X>nitln6iit#" territory wMob 
retained tbe warn© of tbe Anffiec:*.. 

AWGELO (&n'J©-B6), m^hs^h 
Buonabotti. 

AN'GELUSo In tbe Homan OAthoUc 
Cffenroho a short form of prayer In 
honour ot the inos^mation, oongMin^ 
mainly off vorsioJes and response^p the 
lAB^lio salntat^ion three times r©'* 
peated, and a oolieot, so naniHl from 
uie word with which it oonrn^enoee, 
•* Am/g^us Domini (Angel of the 
Lord). Henoe, also, the beM tolled in 
the morning, at noonp and In the 
eyening to indicate the time when 
the axigelTiB is to be recited. The 
prayer le attrfbnted to Bt, Bona- 
yenlnra, and In Germany and Italy 
It Is called "" Ave 

ANGERh (^-3;hS>o A town and 
river-port of Frances capital off the 
department off Malne-et'^LoIrep and 
lormerly of the nrovlnc© off Anloxi, 
on the banks off the MednOp miles 
from the Loir©, 160 miles 0 onth«west 
! 0 f Paris. 

Bvlldinffic It has an old eastle, 
tonilt by Lonis IX.c once a place ot 
ffre«vt Strengths now used afl a ptieonf, 
banraojk:^ and powder-magaslne | a 
fine cathedrsl of the twelfth and 
thirteenth oen^urles, with very fin© 
old painted windows I is the seat ot 
a bishopp and has a school off arte 
and mannffaotnies s a public library, 
an art-gallery, a large modem hos- 

J Dltalp the remains of a hospital 
hnnded by Henry IT. of England In 
i 1 56 j oonrtif of law, theatre, etc. 

Manufaetnm^c It mannffekotnrefl 
aaSl-olothp hosiery, leather, and 
chemicals s fcnndiri'^t's ©to. In the 
neignbonrhood ar« Immense slate- 
giiMTies. Pop. (l®28)p 86,260. 


ANGKVMg (anle-Tlns). Natfyet 

of Axrton, oft©n apimed to the race of 
EngMel soverei^ called Flanta- 
geneto ((Q.v.). Anjon lp<xaxm con- 
nected with England by the marriafl^ 
of daughter or HeFiry I. wlm 

GeofftrcY v.. CJoimt of Aijon, The 
Angc'^in tdngs of England were 
Henry H., Biohard I„ John, Henry 
III., Edward 1., Edward II., Edward 
III., and Richard U. 


ANGILBERT, St. The most cele- 
brated poet of his age, secretary 
and friend of Gharlemagnep whose 
daughter, Bertha, be married. In* the 
latter pan of his life he retired to a 
monastOTT, of which he became 
abbot. DM 814. 


ANGINA PE(?rORlS (an'|t-na pek'- 
to-riB),orHEART^FA6M. A disease 
oharaoterized by an extremely acute 
eonatriction, felt generally In the I 


tower pan of th© sternum, and a«" 
tending along the whole wide off the 
chest and Icito the eorresTOnding 
arm, a sense of snifocation, fidntnesa, 
and apprehension of approaching 
death ; seldom expeTienoed by any 
but those with organic heart-dilfica^. 
The disease rarely ocmr» betore 
middle-age, and is more fEe<qin©n$ In 
men than in women. Those 
to attack must lead a quiet, tempers? ?;© 
111 !'©, avoiding Fsoenes which would 
tinduly rouse their ©motions. Tine 
hjTst attack is occasionally fatal, but 
nsTially death ooonrs as me reenlt of 
repeated •Blznres, The paroxyssp 
may be reEeved by opiates, or the 
inhalation, under dm preoantton, o<i 
anseetbetio vapours. 

ANGIOSPERM (an'JlKJ-spfeim). A 
torm for any plant wMoh ha® its 
seeds enclosed in soed-vessol. 
Exofgms are divided into those whosp 
seeds are enclosed in a seed-vessel, 
and those with seeds prodneiJ^i ©tnd 
rijtened without the prodnnctioia of a 
’Vessel. The former are rnmio- 
ftpermst, and constitute the principal 
part of the eproies; the latter aiv 
and chiefly consist oH 
me Ooniferss and Oycadaceaei. 

ANGKORo The i ruined temple off 
Angkor Vat, on© of the arohlteotural 
wonders of the world. It dates ffmm 
the 12 th ccutuiT and was used toy 
the worhtiip off Brahma and then of 
i^^uddha. The word I® a oormptior 
off Nagfira Thom. 

ANGLE.. The point where two 
lines meet, or the mooting of two 
lines in a point. A planf redtUitmA 
angle Is formed by two straight line# 
which meet one another^ but are not 
in the same straight line i it may b« 
considered the dfogree of opening ©i 
dlveiyreno© of the two straight Mnnv 
wbi'T'h thus meet on© another. A 
angle 1» an angle formed by a 
straight line falling on another wj-v- 
pendloularly, or aw angle wMon is 
measured by an arc of 90 denmm 



When a straight line, ag f tflg. l), 
standing on another straight line 
o JDp makes two uigles A b o and abb 
equal to one anomer. each of these 
angles is called a rtghi angle. An 
acvU angle is that which is less than 
a right angle, as bbo. An dbitf^ 
angle is that which is greater than 
a right angle, as bbd. Acute 
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m.d. oMnisd are both ^1!M 

cbUiSM^i iB Ojp)iK)iitSoB to ifigM axiirleft. 
Exkrwr or exicrmd tmgles, the nmgl&s 
oj? ajoiy reotilineaJl figiir© without it, 
mimde by producing th© side* ; thus, 
tt the sides, a b, bo, o a of the 
triftng]!© ABO (flg. 2) be produced to 
the points fdb, the angles obf, 
AOi>, BA® are called erferior or 
9xtema& A solid (tangle m that 

which He mad© by more th»n two 
plane angles meeting in one point 
and mot lying in the same plane, as 
the angle of a cube. A spherktd 
angle is an angle on the eurfa«!o of a 
dphere, contained between the arcs 
of two ransat ©iroliee wMoh Intersect 
each other. 

ANGLER {Lophim pUmkfHu8% 
also from its habits and appearance 
(sailed FISHING-FHOG and SEA- 
OEVILo A romarkabi© dah often 
found on th© British coasts. It is 
from Z to S) feet loEsgs th© head is 
^©ry wide^ depreased, with pro- 
tub<9rainiofj0„ and bearing Song separate 
movable tendrils 5 the mouth is 
tsapadous, and armed with formid- 
able teeth. Its voracity is extreme, 
and it is said to Me oonoealed in the 
mud. and attract the smajller fishes 
within Its reach by gently waving th© 
filamentous appendages on its head. 

ANGLES. A Liow German tribe 
who In the earllleet historical period 
had their seats in the district about 
^ngeln-; in the duohv of Schleswig, 
who in the fifth o>eiiitury and 
subsequently crossed over to Britain 
along with bands of Saxoui^ and Jutes 
land probably Frisians also), and 
'^olonized a great part of what from 
them has received the name of 
England, as well as a portion of the 
Lowlands of Scotland. The Angles 
formed the largest body among the 
Ijfermanic settlers in Britain, and 
founded the three kingdoms of East 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria. 1 

ANGLESEY (ang gi>s6), or ANOLE°' 
SEA the Angled Island ’*). An 
island and county of North Wales, In 
Che Irish @ea. separated from the 
mainland by the Menal Strait) 20 
Tillies long and 17 miles broad s area, 
176,630 aor©8. Th© surface is com- 
paratively fiat, and the climate Is 
milder than that of the adjoining 
coast. The chief agricultural pro-^ 
ducts are oats and barley, wheat,' 
rye, potatoes, and turnips. Numbers 
of cattle and sheep are raised.^ 
Anglesey yields a little copper, leady 
silver, ochre, etc. The Menal Strait 
is crossed by a magnificent suspension 
bridge, 680 feet between the piers 
and 100 feet above high-water 
mark, and also by the great Britannia 
Tabular Rcdlway Bridge. The chief 
market-towns are Beaumaris, Holy-1 
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head. Llanrofni, and Amlwch. Ths 
county returns one member to 
Farliement. Pop. (1031), 49,025. 

ANGLESEY^ Henry William Pa«^L 
Marquess of. English soldier and 
statesman, was the eldest son of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, and 
was bom in 1768, He was educated 
at Oxford, and in 1790 entered 
Parliament m member for th© 
Oaraarvon borougi3ifl« In 1793 he 
©nfeied the, army, and fin 1794 he 
took part M the campaign in Flanders 
under the Duke of York. In 1808 
he was sent into Spain with two 
brigades of cavalry to Join Sir John 
Moore, and in the retr^ to Corufia 
commanded the rear-guard. In 1812 
he became, by his fathci^s death, 
Earl of UxbridgOo On Napoleon's 
©seals© from Elba he was appointed 
commander of th© British cavalry, 
and at th© battle of Waterloo, by 
the charge of the heavy brigade, 
overthrew the Imperial Guard, For 
his services he was created Marquess 
of Anglesey, In 1828 he became 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and 
mfitde himself extremely popular, tout 
was recalled in consequenoe of 
favouring Catholic Emancipation, 
He was again Lord-Lieutenant in 
1830, but lost his j^pularfity by his 
opposition to O'Oonneil and his 
instrumentality in the passing of the 
Irish Coercion Acts 5 and he quitted 
office in 1833. From 1846-52 he waa 
Master-Genera! of the Ordnance. H'a 
died in 1854. 

ANGLIGANISM. The term ia 
capable of a wider use, but is uenaBy 
employed as descriptive of the type 
of doctrine formulated by the 
Church of England in the pdnod of 
the Protestant Beformation. The 
two most notable formularies of that 
period are the Confession of Fcdth, 
known »« the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which assumed its present shape in 
157 i, and th© Litur^, known as the 
Book of Common Prayer, issued fin 
1559 in what was substantially its 
present shape. By the derioal 
Subscription Act of 1865 assent is 
required to both Prayer Book and 
Articles. The Articles are not and 
never were binding upon laymen.— 
Bibliographt ; Mot. Moyc^ Aspect 
of AngUctmismi F. T. Kinsman. 
Principles of Anglicmiam, 

ANGLING. The art of catching 
fish with a hook or cmals (A. Sax, 
angel) baited with worms, small fish, 
files, etc. We find occasional allusions 
to this pursuit among the Greek and 
Latin dassioal writers; it Is men- 
tioned several times In the Old 
Testament, and it was practised by 
the ancient Egyptians. The first 
reference to angling in England is a 
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passafi^ In a troot» entitled Piers 
Fulham, snpposed to have been 
written about the year 1420. The 
oldest work on the subject in English 
is the Treatyae of Fysshinge with an 
Angle, printed toy Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1496p along with a treatise on 
hunting and hawkh^p the whole 
being ascribed to Dame Juliana 
Berners or Barnes, prioress of a 
niumery near St. Albans. Walton’s 
inimitable discourse on angling was 
first printed in 1653. 

AppUanoeco The chief appliances 
required by an angler are a rod, line, 
hooks, and baitSo 

Rods are made of varions materials, 
and off yarious sizes. The cane rods 
are lightest, and where fishing-tackle 
is sold they most commonly haye the 
preference i but In country places 
the rod is often off the angler^s own j 
manufacture. Rods are commonly 
made in separate joints, so as to be j 
easly taken to pieces and put up { 
again. They are made to taper from I 
the bntt end to the top, and are 
usually possessed of a considerable | 
amount off elasticity. In length they j 
may vjut from 10 feet to more then 
double that length, with a corro" I 
spondlng difference in strength — a rod 5 
for salmon being necessarily much 'i 
stronger than on© suited for ordinary I 
bum trout. j 

The reelp an apparatus for winding 
up the line, is attached to the rod 
near ttie lower end. where the hand 
grasps it while fishmg. The best are 
usually of brass, are of simple 

construction, and so made as to [ 
wind or uni^d freely and rapidly. 
That part of the line which passes 
along the rod and is wound on the 
reel is called the reel line, and may 
yary from 20 to 100 yards In length, 
according to the eto of the water 
and the habits of the fish angled for i 
It is usually made of twisted horse- 
hair and silk, or off oiled silk alone. 

The oMting Bine, which is attached 
to this, is made off the same materials, 
but lighter and finer. To the end of 
this is tied a piece off fine gut, on 
which the hook, or hooks, are fixed. 
The casting or gut lines should de- 
crease In thickness from the reel line 
to the hooks. 

The hook, off finely-tempered steel, 
should readily bend without breaklngp 
and yet retain a sharp point. It 
should be Bong in the shank and deep 
In the bend 3 the mint straight and 
tirae to the ley®I of the sbankj and 
the bckrb long. Their sizes and sorts 
must of course entirely depend on the 
kind of fish that is angled for. 

FBoato formed off cork, goose and 
swan qnills, etc., are often used to 
buoy up the hook so that it may float 
olear of the bottom. For heayy fish 


or strong streams a cork float is 
used ; in slow water and for lighter 
fish quill floats. 

Baitf may consist of a great variety 
off materlekls, natural or artifloial. 
The principal natural baits are 
worms s commoB garden worms, 
brandlings, and red worms, maggots, 
or gentles (the larvap of blowflies such 
as are found on putrid meat), insects, 
small flsh (as minnows), salmon roe, 
etc. The artificial flies so much used 
in angling for trout and salmon are 
composed off hairs, iJurs, and wools of 
e'^ery variety, mingled with pieces 
of feathers, and secured together by 
plaited wire, or gold and silver thread, 
marking-silk, wax, ©tc. The wings 
may be made or the feathers ot 
domestic fowls, or any others off e 
showy colour. Some angling authorl*' 
ties recommend that the artiflciaJl 
flies should be made to resemble m 
closely as possible the insects ofn 
which the fish is wont to feed, tout 
experience has shown that the most 
capricious and unnatural comblna- 
tlons of feather, fur, etc., have been 
often successful where the moEjft 
reahstio imitations have failed. 

Artificial minnows, or other small 
fish, are also used by way of bait, and 
are so contrived as to spin rapidly 
when drawn through the water in 
order to attract the notice of the 
flsh angled for. Angling, especially 
with the fly, demands a great de^i 
off skill and practice, the casting of 
the line piK^rly being the imtiaii 
dlflaoulty. Nowhere is the art pur- 
sued with greater success and en- 
thusiasm than in Britain and the 
United States. — BrauoaBAPHV ; 
Fishing (voL i.), Salmon and Trout 
(voj. M Pike and Coarse Fi^ (Bad- 
minton Library ) ; H. G. Hutchinson, 
Fishing (2 yols^ Oounto Life 
series) i Viscount Grey, Fishing s 
Gathome-Hardy, The Salmon i Mar- 
ies© of Grants The> Trout s H. T. 
bheringham, Elemmle of Angling ; 
W M. Galliohanp The Complete 
Fisherman, 

ANQLO-OATHOLIO. A term some- 
times used to designate those churches 
which hold the principles of the 
English Reformation, the Anglican 
or Established Ohuroh of England 
and the allied churches. The term ip 
also applied to that party in the 
English Church which favours doc- 
trines and rellglouB forms closely ap- 
proaching those of the Roman 
OathoMc Ohurohp objects to be called 
Protestant, and oorresponds closely 
with the RUualisHc section off the 
Church. 

ANGLO-EQYPTIAN SUDAN. Bee 

SXTBAN. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. The name com* 
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monly griven to the nation or people 
formed by the amalgamation of the 
Angles^, SaxonSp and Jntes, who 
settled In Britain in the fifth and 
sixth centuries after Christ, the 
Anglo-Saxons being simply the Eng- 
lish people of the earlier period of 
English history^ The tribes who 
were thus the ancestors of the bulk 
of the English-speaking nationalities 
came from North Gtermany, where 
they inhabited the parts awut the 
mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and 
the first body of them who gained a 
footing in Britam are said to have 
landed In 449, and to have been led 
by Henglst and Horsa. From the 
preponderance of the Angles the 
whole country came to be called 
iEnflrto-Zand, that is, the land of the 
Angles or Enghsh. 



oizaaiiiM (n cMaon ATOuwOTare. uoorwmj, icarl’S 
Bacton, li^orthamptoia 

Many scholars object to the term 
“ Anglo-Saxon *’ as being in8u;Gnrate 
and open to misinterpretation. Cor- 
rectly used, Anglo-Saxon moans 
English-Sfixont as distinguished from 
the Old-Saxon of the Continent j 
ineoireotly used, as it has been too 
Creqmently, it is taken as — Angle 
■f Saxom a union of Angle and 
Saxon. uBunden (1551-1623) is re- 
sponsible for the widespi'md use of 
the termj ignorance is responsible 
for the misuse. Memy scholars prefer 
to apply the term ** Old En^sh "* to 
the language and people of England 
before a.d. 1100, partly because this 
term is more euxmrate and partly 


because its use helps to emphasize the 
essential continuity of the language. 

The whole Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity was ffre<£?uenily spoken of cus 
oonsisting of the eorU and the ceorla, 
or the nobles and common freemen. 
The former were the men of property 
position, the latter were the 
small landholders, handicraftsmen, 
etc., who generally placed themselves 
under the protection of some noble- 
hence termed their 
Maford or lord. Besides these there 
was the class of the serfs or slaves 
{.thedwas), who might be either bom 
slaves or freemen who had forfeited 
their Mherty by their crimes, or 
whom poverty or the fortune of 
war had brought into this position. 
They served as aOTicultural labourers 
on their masters estates, and were 
mere chattels, as absolutely the 
property of their master as his 
cattle. 

The king (caning, cynq) was at the 
head off the State ; he was the 
highest of the nobles and the chief 
magistrate. He was not looked upon 
as ruling by any Divine Right, Wt 
by the will of the people, as re- 
presented by the wUan (wise men) or 
^at council of the nation. The new 
king was not alway^s the direct and 
nearest heir of the late king, hut one 
of the royal family whose abilities 
and character recommended him for 
the oflaoe. He had the right of main- 
taining a standing army of household 
troops, the duty of calling together 
the wiian, and of laying before them 
public measures, with certain dis- 
tinctions of dress, dwelling, etc,, all 
his privileges being possessed and 
exercised by the ad^oe and consent 
of the wiUna-gemM or parliament 
(literally, meeting of the wise ’*). 
Next in rank and dignity to the king 
were the ealdormerif who were the 
chief wltan or counsellors, and with- 
out whose assent laws could not be 
made, altered, or abrogated. They 
were ®t the head of the administra- 
tion off justice in the shires, possessing 
both Judicial and executive authority, 
and had as their officers the acir- 
ger6fan or sheriffTs. The ealdormen led 
Ih© fyrd or armed force of the oounty, 
and the ealdorman, as such, held 
possession of certain lands attached 
to the office, avnd was entitled to a 
share of fines and other moneys 
levied for the king’s use and passing 
through his hands. 

The whole executive govemment 
may be considered as a great ads- 
tooratical association, of which the 
ealdormen were the membe- s, and the 
king little more than the president. 
The ealdorman and the king were 
both surrounded by a number of 
followers called (hegnas or thanes. 
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wko wore bound by oloeo ties to tfiieSr 
superior. The kin^s thanes wore the 
hlffheir In rank- they possessed a 
certain quantity of land, smaller In 
amount than that of an ealdoiman, 
and they filled ofiSoes connected with 
the personal serrice of the kina or 
with the administration of Justice. 
The adr-ger^a (shire-reeve or sheriff) 
was also an important fnnctionary. 
He presided at the county court 
alons with the ealdonnan and 
bishop, or alone in their absence; 
and he had to carry out the decisions 
of the court, levy fines, collect taxes, 
etc. 

The shires were divided into hun- 
dreds and tithings, the latter con- 
sisting of ten heads of families who 
were Jointly responsible to the State 
for the good conduct of any member 
of their body. For the trial and 
settlement of minor causes there was 
a hundred court held once a month. 
The place of the modem Parliament 
was neld by the wiima-oemdL Its 
members, who were not elected, com- 
prised the flBthellnm or princes of the 
blood royal, the bishops and abbots, 
Che ealdormen, the thanes, the 
sherifEs, etc. 

Wergyldo One of the peculiar 
features of Anglo°Saxon society was 
the wergyldo which was established 
for the settling of feuds. A sum, paid 
either in kind or in money, was 
placed upon the life of every firman, 
according to his rank in the State, his 
birth, or his office. A corresponding 
sum was settled for every wound that 
could be inffioted upon his person; 
for nearly every injury that could be 
done to liis civiJ rights, his honour, or 
his domestic peace, etc. From the 
operation of this principle no one 
from king to peasant was exempt. 

Oeeupatlonso Agriculture, includ- 
ing especially the raising of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, was the dhtot occu- 
pation of the Anglo-Saxons. Gardens 
and orchards are frequently men- 
tioned, and vineyards were common 
In the southern counties. The forests 


were extensiv®. and valuabHc both 
from the mast they produced te the 
swine, and from the beasts of the 
chase which they harboured. Hunt- 
ing was a favourite recreation among 
the higher ranks, both lay and derical. 
Fishing was largely carried on, 
herrings and salmon being the prinol- 
pal fish caught; and the Anglo- 
Saxon whiffing vessels used to to as 
far as Iceland. The manufactures 
were naturally of small moment. 
Iron was mad® to some extent, and 
some cloth, and saltworks were 
numerouB. In embroidery and work« 
ing of gold the English were famous 
over Europe. There was a con» 
slderable trade at London, which was 
frequented by Normans, French, 
Flemings, and the merchants of the 
Hanse towns. 

Mode ct L&vfing and Dresa. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers were notor- 
ious for their excess in eating and 
drinking, and in this respect formed 
a strong contrast to their Norman 
conquerors. Ale, mead, and cider 
were the common beverages, wine 
being limited to the higher clasBcs, 
Pork and eels were favourite artides 
of food. The houses were rude struc- 
tures. but were often richly furnished 
and hung with fine tapestry. The 
dress of the people was loose and 
flowing, composed chiefly of linen, 
and ofton adorned with embroidery. 
The men wore their hair long and 
flowing over their shoulders. 

Rellgioiio Ohristianity was intro- 
duced among the Anglo-Saxons in 
the end of the sixth century by St> 
Augustine, who was sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great, and became the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Kent, then under King Ethelred, was 
the first place where it took root, and 
thence it soon spread over the rest 
of the country. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church long remained independent of 
Borne, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual efforts of the Popes to bring it 
under their power. It was not tiU 
the tenth century that this result 
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was brought about by Dimstaxiio 
Many Anglo-Saxon eoolesiastios were 
distin^sned for learning and ability, 
bnt tne Venerable Bede holds the 
first place. 



Anglo-Sucooi Brooch 

OnMunealt otn frost (left) Sn fonxMd lb? skmivub of 
nlilM of tbSni gold unA wlro. vltb bowM of Hvogy 
ADd rad glMC 

Anglo-Saxon LanguagOo The 

Anglo-Saxon langoage, whloh Is 
simply the earliest form of English, 
nlalinH kinship with Dutch, Ice- 
landic, Danish, Swedish, and German, 
especially with the Low German 
dialects (spoken in North Germany). 
It was called by those who spoke it 
EnoliM (Bn^h). The existing 
remains of Anglo-Saxon literature 
show different dialects, of which the 
northern and the sonthem were the 

g rlncipal. The former was the first 
) be cnitivated as a literary lan- 
goage, bnt afterwards it was sup- 
plants in this respect by the 
southern or that of Wessex. It Is in 
the latter that the principal Anglo- 
Saxon works are written. 

Alphabet. The Anglo-Saxon alpha- 
bet was substantially the same as 
that which we still use, except that 
some of the letters were different in 
form, while it had two characters 
either of whloh represented the 
sounds of fh in fhy and in ^inp. 
Nouns and adjectiyes are declined 
much as in German or in Latin. The 
pronouns of the first and second 
person had a dual number, we 
two ** or “ ns two ” and you two,” 
besides the plural for more than two. 
The infinitive of the verb is in -an, 
the participle in -ends, and there is a 
gerund somewhat similar in its usage 
to the Latin gerund. The verb had 
four moods — ^mdicative. subjunctive, 
imperative, and infinitive, but only 
two tenses, the present (often used as 
a future) and the past. Other tenses 
and the passive voice were formed by 
auxiliary verbs. Anglo-Saxon words 
terminated in a vowel much more 
frequently than the modem English, 
and alto^ther the language is so 
different that It has to be learned 
quite like a foreign tongue. Yet. 
notwithstanding the large number of 
words of Latin or French origin that 
our language now contains, and the 
lobangee it has undergone, its frame" 


work, 30 to speak, is still Anglo- 
Baxon. Many chapters of the New 
Testament do not contain more than 
4 per cent of non-Teutonlo words, 
and as a whole it averages perhaps 
6 or 7. 

Literatuzf). The existing remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature include com- 
porations in prose and poetry, some 
of which mnst be referred to a very 
early period, one or two perhaps to a 
time before the Angles and Saxons 
emigrated to England. 

The most important Anglo-Saxon 
poem is the ancient eplo of Beowulf, 
extending to more than 6000 lines. 
Beownlf is a Scandinavian prince, 
who slays a monster named GrendeL 
after enoonntering supernatural 

perils, and Is at last slain in a contest 
with a frightful dragon. Its scene 
appears to be laid entirely in Scan- 
dinavia. Its date is uncertain ; 
parts of it may have been brought 
over at the emispnttion from Germany, 
though in its present form it is much 
later than this. 

The poetical remains include a 
number of religious poems, or poems 
on sacred tnemes ; ecclesiastical 

narratives, as lives of saints and 
versified ohronioles ; psalms and 

hymns s secular lyrics; allegories 
gnomic poemus, riddles, etc. The 
religious class of poems was the 
largest, and of these Oesdmon’s 
(flourished about 660) are the most 
remarkable. His poems consist 
paraphrases of oonsiderable portiont^ 
of the Bible history, and treat of the 
creation, the temptation, the fall, the 
exodus of the Israelites, the story of 
Daniel, the incarnation, and the 
harrowing of hell, or relee^se of the 
ransomed souls by Christ. Other 
most interesting poems are those 
ascribed to Cynewulf, the Christ, 

S and iuliana, the subjects re- 
^ely being Christ, the findhog of 
rose by the Empress Helena, 
and the life of Juliana. Rhyme was 
not used in Anglo-Saxon poetry* 
alliteration being employed Instead, 
as in older northern poetry generally. 
The style of the poetry Is highly 
elliptioal, and it is full of harsn 
Inversions and obscure metaphors. 

The Anglo-Saxon prose remedns 
consist of translations of poitionB of 
the Bible, homilies, philosophical wrlt^ 
ings, history, biography, laws, leases, 
chaners. popu'ar treauses on soienoe 
and medioine, grammars, etc. Many 
of these were translations from the 
Latin. The Anglo-Saxon v^^sions of 
the Gospels, next to the Moeso- 
Gothio, are the earliest seriptural 
translations in any modem lani^age. 
The PEUdms are said to have been 
translated by Bishop Aldhelm (died 
709). and also under Alfred's dlreo- 
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tion s and the Qoapel of 8L Idhn hj 
Bede i but it is not known who were 
the authors of the extant Terslons. 
A translation of the first seven books 
of the Bible is believed to have been 
the work of ^Ifrio, who was Abbot of 
Ensham and lived about the be^n- 
ning of the eleventh oentury. We 
have also eighty homilies from his 
I>en. several theological treatises* a 
Latin grammar* etc. King Alfred 
was a diligent author, besides being 
a translator of Latin works. We 
have under Ms name translations of 
Boethius* Ds ConsoUtUone Philo- 
Sophia, the Vmversal History of 
Orosius* Bede’s EccUsituiical History^ 
the Pastorai Cart of Gregory the 
Great* etc. 

The most valuable to us of the 
Anglo-Saxon prose writings is the 
Saxon Chronicle, as it is called, a 
collection of annals recording im- 
portant events in the history of the 
coimtry* and compiled in different 
religious houses. Of this Chronicle 
there are seven MSS. in existence* 
and the latest text comes down to 
1154. A considerable body of laws 
remains* as well as a large number of 
charters. The whole of the literature 
has never yet been printed. For 
Anglo-Saxon history* see ENQLAino. 
— Bibliography s (History) H. M. 
Chadwick. The Origin of the English 
Nation (Cambridge) 3 (Language) 
Sweet, Anglo-Saxon PHtmt ana 
Reader^ (literature) B. ten Brink* 
Oesdhchte der Englischen LUteratwri 
Stopford A. Brooke* English litera- 
ture, from the beginning to the Norman 
Conauest ; Henry Morley, English 
Writers (vols. 1. and ilo)a 

ANGLO-SAXON LAWo Series of 
laws written in the vemaoular* and 
unique among Teutonic peoples* 
were issued from the seventh 
oentury onwards by iSthelberht* 
Hlothhere* Eadrio* and Wlthraed* 
Kings of Kent* by Ine* King of 
Wessex* by Alfred* Edward the 
Elder, Athelstan* Edmund. Edgar, 
-®thelred* €md Canute* in addition to 
a number of important by-laws and 
regulations of various kinds* which 
bear no king’s name. We hear* also, 
of laws issued by other kings wMoh 
have been lost* and there must have 
been a considerable body of tradi- 
tional law which was never committed 
to writing. What laws are extant, 
show us a society mainly agricultural* 
divided by birth into a noble, a free 
peasant* and a servile Class. There 
was also a dependent class In Kent, 
intermediate between the freeman 
and the slave. The strongest social 
ties were those of the kindred, and 
the relationship between lord and 
man. 

The laws were issued by the king 


and his ooonseUors. Quses were 
decided by the production of oaths 
wMch varied in value according to 
the rank of the swearer, or by the 
several forms of the ord^. No dis- 
tinction was made between civil and 
criminal law, and even homicide 
could be atoned for by payment of 
a sum var^ng according £0 the social 
status of the dead man. The object of 
the laws was to irestriot private ven- 
geance* to prevent and punish theft 
(primarily of cattle)* vo stop dis- 
honest trading* to secure the persons 
and residences of the people, to en- 
force the mutual obligations of 
relatives* and masters and men* to 
provide adequate defence for the 
kingdom by means of garrisoned 
boroughs and a well-armed mounted 
infantry* to protect the helpless, and 
to safeguard the rights of the Church 
and its servants. 

The early laws present considerable 
difficulty ovring to their antiquity. 
The laws of iEthelberM are the 
earliest records in the English lan- 
^age* though* like many of the other 
laws, they are only preserved in a 
MS. of the twelfth century- The 
standard edition is Liebermanu’s 
Qesetze der Angeisachsen (Halle* A» 
S. Max Niemeyer). — B ibuiogbafhy z 
Pollock and Maitland, History of 
English Law i H. M. Chadwick, 
Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institvtiona,, 

ANGO’LAo A Portuguese territory 
in Western Africf^ south of the 
Congo* extending from the sea to 
Rhodesia, and from about lat. 6® S* 
to lat. 17^ (£urea, 484*800 sq. milesi 
popo 5*000*000). At is a country of 
varied features* and its natural 
resourcee are of exceedingly larro 
extent. The province is rich m 
malacMte* copper* iron* petroleum, 
and salt rubber supplies are 
becoming exhausted. The Coanza 
(Kwanza) Is the largest river. The 
capital is the seaport of Loandai 
other ports are Ben^ella (or Ben- 
guela) and Mossamedes. Three rail- 
ways now run inland from these 
places. It exports ooffee, bides, gum* 
rubber, wax, etc, 

ANGMERING, Seaside resort of 
Sussex. It is 15 m, from Brighton 
on the Southern Rly. A modem 

g laoe* it is known for its tennis 
>umament8, while there aro other 
attractions for visitors. It has an 
interesting church. 

ANGOLA PEA {CajOnm indiem). 
See PzGBON Pea. 

ANGOKILAND. A district of 
South Africa* lying to the west of the 
southern half of Lake Nyassa, and 
partly in Nyassaland Protectorate* 
partly In Rhodesia. It is a plateau 
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with an averapre height of 4000 feet, 
the name being derived from the 
Angoni, a race of mixed Znln blood, 
who need to make mnrderons raids 
on their neighbours, and have given 
much tronble to the missionaries and 
others. 

ANGO'RA (ancient ANCYTFIA). A 
town in Asia Minor, 215 miles E.S.E. 
of Constantinople, with considerable 
remains of Byzantine architecture, 
and relics of earlier times, both 
Greek and Roman, snch as the rem- 
nants of the Monumentmn Ancy- 
ranum, raised in honour of the Em- 
peror Augustus, and giving us much 
valuable information about his public 
life and work. All the animals of this 
region are long haired, especially the 
goats (see Goat), sheep, and eats. 
This hair forms an important export 
as well as the fabric called camlet 
here manufactured from it ; other 
exports being goats’" skins, dve-stuffs, 
gums, honey and wax, etc. A railway 
connects it with Scutari. Pop. 
32,00Cio By the Turkish Constitution 
which was passed in 1924 Angora 
became the headquarters of the 
Turkish Government, the meeting- 
place of the Grand National As- 
sembly, and the capital of Turkey. 


ANGOSTU'RA, or GIUDAD BOLI- 
VAR. A city of Venezuela, capital 
of the province off Bolivar, on the 
Orinoco, about 249 miles from the 


sea, with govemor^s residence, a 
college, a handsome cathedral, and a 
considerable trade, steamers and 
sailing-vessels ascending to the town. 
Exports : gold, cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, coffee, cattle, et^ imports : 
manufactured goods, wines, flour, 
etc. Pop. 17,535. 


ANGOSTURA BARK. The aro- 
matic bitter medicinal bark obtained 
chiefly from Oaiipia o^fidnSlia, a tree 
of 10 to 20 feet high, growing in the 
northern re^ons off South America; 
nat. ord. Butaoeaeo The bark is 
valuable as a tonic and febrifuge, 
and is also used for a kind of bitters. 
From this b6trk being adulterated, 
indeed sometimes entiroly replaced, 
by the poisonous bark of Strychnos 
Nvx-Vomica, its use as a medicine 
has been almost given up. 


ANGOULfiME ^-gd-lftnO. An 
andent town off Western France, 
capital of department Gharente, on 
the Gharente, 60 miles N.N.B. of 
Bordeaux, on the summit of a rocky 
hill. It has a fine old cathedral, built 
In the twelfth oentnry and restored 
in 1875, a beautiful modem town 
hall, built in 1858, a lyoeum, publio 
library^ natural history museum, eto. 
There are manufactures of j^per, 
woollens, and linens : distilleiles* 


sugar-works, tanneries, eto. Galvin 
lived here for three years (1527-80). 
Pop. 38,211, 


ANGRA DO HEROISMO. The 

chief seaport of Teroeira, one of the 
Azores, with the only convenient 
harbour in the whole group. It has a 
cathedral, a military college and 
arsenal, eto., and is the residenoe of 
the Governor-General of the Azores, 
and of the foreign consuls. Pop. 
10,057. 

I ANGRA PEQUENA (&n'grA pe- 
k&'n& ; Port. “ little bay **), A bay 
on the coast of former German S.W. 
Africa, where the Bremen commercial 
Arm Luderitz in 1883 acquired a 
strip of territory and esta^shed a 
trading station. In 1884, notwith- 
standing some weak protests of the 
British, Germany took under her 

g rotection the whole coast terri- 
)ry from the Orange River to 26* 
, S. lat., and soon after extended 
►the protectorate to the Portuguese 
^frontier, but not including the 
^British settlement of Walvls Bay. 
?Angra Pequena, caUed by the Ger- 
mans Lpderitzbuoht, was captured 
by the South African forces in Sept., 
'51915. See South-West Africa. 


1 ANGRI (^^n'gTfi). A town of 
Southern Italy, 12 miles N.W. of 
Salerno, in the centre of a region 
which produces grapes, cotton, and 
l^tobaoco in great quantities. In the 
{vicinity of Angri, Teias, King of the 
p Ostrogoths, was defeated by Narses. 
Pop. 11, 5H. 

ANGUILLA (an-gwiiaa). See Eel. 

ANGUILLA (ang-^'a), or SNAKE 
ISLAND. One of the British West 
India Islands, 60 miles N.E. of St. 
'Kitts ; about 20 miles long, with a 
breadth varying from 3 to IJ miles ; 
area, 35 sq. miles. A little sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, and maize is grown. 

There is a saline Jake in the centre, 
which yields salt. Pop. 4230, off 
whom 100 are white. 


) ANGUS. A name of Forfarshire 
(q£v.). which in 1928 became the 
official name of the county. 


AN'HALTo Formerly a duchy of 
North Germany, lying partly in the 

g lains of the Middle Elbe, and partly 
1 the valleys and uplands of the 
Lower Harz, and almost entirely 
surrounded by Prussia ; area, 888 
BQ. miles. All sorts of grain, wheat 
especially, are grown in abundance | 
also flax, rape, potatoes, tobaoco, 
hops, and fruit. Excellent cattle are 
br^. The inhabitants are principally 
occupied in agriculture, though there 
are some iron-works and manufao* 
tures of wooUens, linens, beet-sugar, 
tobacco, etc. 
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Thtt duket df Anhwit traoed their 
origin to Bernard (1170-1212), son of 
Albert the Bear. In time the family 
split np into nnmerons branches, and 
the territory was afterwards beM 
by three dukes (Ajihalt-Kbthen, 
Anhalt-Bemburg, and Anhalt-Des- 
ean). In 1863 the Duke of Anhalt- 
Demn became sole heir to the three 
duchies. The united principality. 
Incorporated in the derman Empire, 
had one Yote in the Bundesrath and 
two in the Beichstag. The executiye 
power, previous to the (Ganges 
resulting from the European War, 
was vested in the duke, and the 
legislative in a Diet of thirty-six 
members. The reigning duke in 1918 
was Edwcud, who succeeded his 
bfother on 2l8t April, IfiHg. With the 
outbreak of the revolution in Qer- 
manv in 1918 Anhalt became a 
republic. The government Is carried 
on by the Ministry off State. Pop. 
(1926), 351,045, almost all Protes- 
tants. The chief towns are Dessau, 
Bemburg, Kdthen, and Zerbst. 

AN'HOLT, An island belonging to 
Denmark, in the Kattegat, largely 
covered with drift-sand, and sur- 
(founded by dangerous banksand 
Pop. 300. 

ANHWElo See NganhwiHo 

ANHY'DRIDEo A ohemicali term 
grnonymous with addle oxide (see 
CtomsTRY) and applied to those 
oxides which unite with water to 
form adds. They were formerly 
called anhydrous acids, 

ANHY'DRITE. Anhydrous sul- 
phate of calcium, a mineral x^esenting 
several varieties of strudure and 
colour. The valpinUe of Italy 
possesses a granule structure, re- 
sembling a coarse-grained marble, 
and is used in sculpture. Its colour 
is greyish-white, intermingled with 
blue. 

ANI (ft'nfi). A ruined dty fin Ar- 
menia, formerly the residence of the 
Armenian dvnasty of the BagratidaB, 
having in the eleventh century a 
population of 100,000 and 1000 
churches. In the thirteenth century 
It was taken by the Tartars, and was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1319. 

ANIOHE (&-n5sh). A town or 
vUlafl^ in the French department 
Nora, arrondissement Douai, with 
Goal mines, glass woriu, chemical 
works, etc. Pop. 6927. 

ANIENE (&-n5-&'nft). Sec Akio. 

AN'ILlNEf Is an ex-j 

tremely ImTOrtant suDstanoe as It 
forms the darting-point In the pre- 1 
paratlon of a large number of sub- 
stanoee. It was first prepared by j 
Unvardorben. In 1826, by distillation 


of llndlTO. Aniline is present in smaU 
quantity in coal-tar, and is prepared 
commerdoUv from bemsene by trans- 
forming it by means of nitric add 
into nltro-benzene and redudnsr fcbi« 
with scrap-iron and hydrochloric 
add. The substance can also be 
prepared by reducing nitro-bensene 
©leotrolytioally. 

It is a Uquid of peculiar odour, 
boiling at 182* O., colourless when 
quite pure, but rapidly darkening in 
colour on standing, so that com- 
mercial aniline is usually daurk- 
brown. It is a basic substance, and 
forms crystalMno salts with adds. 
The salts, like aniline itself, become 
coloured on exposure to air. Aniline 
contains the characteristic chemical 
gro^ NHg, the amino mroup, and 
substances containing this group 
react with nitrous acid at (T O., 
forming dJazonium compounds^ thee# 
combine readily with phenols, naph-' 
thols, and other amino compounds' 
to form axo compounds, highly ’ 
coloured compounds, many off whicl?' 
are dyes. 

Many dye® are prepared from 
aniline. e.g, rosaniune, magenta, 
methylene blue, aniline blue, etc., 
also some explosives, e.g. tetranl- 
tranillne, which is a powerful ex- 
plosive prepared by nitrating antHnc 
and the substance tetranitromethy" 
aniline. tetryl.^’ used in detonators. 
Several medicinal substances are also 
prepared from aniline, for instance, 
anufebrin and atoxyl. 

AN'ILISM, Aniline poisoning, a 
name given to the aggregate of symp- 
toms which often show themselves xn 
those employed in aniline works, 
resulting from the inhalation off 
aniline vapours. It may be either 
acute or chronic. In a slight attack 
of the former Idnd, the lips, cheeks, 
and ears become of a bluish colour, 
and the perBon'’8 walk may be un- 
steady ” in severe cases there is loss 
of consciousness. Clhronio 
is accompanied by derangement off 
the digestive organs aM of the 
nervous ^stem, headaches, eniptfions 
ou the sldn, muscular weakness, etc. 

ANIMAL. An oivanized and sen- 
tient living being. Life in the earUer 
periods of natural historv was at- 
tributed almost exclusively to ani- 
mals. With the progress of solenoe, 
however, it was extended to plants. 
In the case off the higher anlnnajs 
and plants there is no difficulty in 
assigning the individual to one off the 
two great kiiudoms of oiganlo 
nature, but in their lowest manifes- 
tations the vegetable and antmai 
kingdoms are brought into such 
immediate contact that it becomes 
almost impossible to asdgn them 
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proolae limits, smd to bat with oer- 
tainty where the one beeto and the 
other ends. From fofrm no absolute 
distinotion can be fixed between 
emlxnals and plants. Many animals, 
snch as the 8ea<8hmbs, sea-mats. 
eto .9 so resemble plants In external 
appearanoe that they were, and even 
yet popularly are, looked npon as 
sneh. 1 1 

With regard to inSemai structure 
no line of demaroation <oan be ladd 
down^ all plants and animals being, 
in this respect, fnndamentally similar; 
that is, alike composed of molecular, 
oellnlatr, and fibrous tissues. Neither 
are the chemical characters of 
oodma! and vegetable substances 
more distinct. Animals contain in 
their tissues and fluids a larger pro- 
portion of nitrogen than plants, 
whilst plants are irfoher in carbon- 
aceous oomponnds than the former. 
In some animalSj, moreover, sub- 
stances almost exclusively confined 
to plants are found. Thus the outer 
wail of the Sea-squirts contains 
ceUuXme,, a substance largely found 
fin plant-tissues ; whilst chlorophyU^ 
the colouring-matter of plants, o^ocurs 
in Hydra and m®vny other lower 
animals. Power of motion^ again, 
though broadly distinctive of ani- 
mals, cannot be said to be absolutely 
characteristic of them. Thus many 
animals, as oysters, sponges, oorals, 
etc., in their mature condition are 
rooted or fixed, while the embryos 
of many plants, together with 
numerous fuIlly-deveSoped forms, are 
endowed with locomotive power by 
means of vibratile, hair* like pro-, 
oessee called cilia. * 

The distinctive points between 
anfimalfl and plants which are most 
to be relied on are those derived from 
the fMUufe and mode of ossimUaHcm 
of ihe foodo Plants feed on inorganic 
maUerag consisting of water, am- 
monia, carbonic acid, and minersd 
matters. They can only take in food 
which is presented to them in a 
or poscemo state. The exceptions 
to these rules are found chiefly in 
the case of plants which live porosi- 
HoaUy on other plants or animals, in 
which cases the plant may be said to 
feed on organic matters represented 
by the juices of their hosts. Animals, 
on the contrary, require organized 
matters for food. They feed either 
upon plants or upon other animals. 
But even carnivorous auiinalH can be 
shown to he dependent upon plants 
for subsistence; since the animals 
which Oairnivora prey are in 
their turn supported by plants. 

Animals, further, can subsist on 
solid food in addition to liquids and 
gases j but many animals (such as 
the Tapeworms) live by the mere 


flmbibition of fluids which are ab- 
sorbed by their tissues, such forms 
possessing no distinct digestive sys« 
tern. Ammals require a due supply 
of oxygen gaz for their sustenance, 
this gas being used in respiration. 
Plants, on the contrary, require 
carbonic add. The animal exhales 
or gives out carbonic acid as the 
part result of its tissue-waste, whilst 
the plant, taking in this gas, is 
enabled to decompose it into its 
constituent carbon and oxygen. The 
plant retains the former for the 
uses of its economy, and liberates 
the oxygen, which is thus restored to 
the atoxosphere for the use of the 
animal. 

Aniij^e receive their food into the 
interior of their bodies, and assimi- 
lation takes place In their internal 
surfaces. Plants, on the other hand, 
receive their food into their external 
surfaces, and assimilation is effected 
on the externa! parts, as is exem- 
plified in the leaf-surfaces under the 
influence of sunlight. Cf. T. J. 
Parker and W. A. HasweU, Tisarf- 
Book of S Cmnbrvdge NaiwnA 

MiMfi'ry 

ANIMAL (0H^M1STRY» Bvf 
Ohbbobtby. 


ANIMALGULB (an-I-mal'kfil). A 
general name given to many forms 
of animal life from their minute size. 
The larger examples are just visible 
to the naked eye, but most of them 
are strictly miorosoopio. Some are 
pigmented, but the majority are 
colourless. The term is not appli- 
cable to a particular zoological type, 
but it is customary to confine it to 
the Protozoa,” Rotifera,” o» 
Wheel AnimalouleSo” 

ANIMAL HEAT. AD nnimnlm 
possess a certain amount of heat or 
temperature which is necessary for 
the performance of vital action. The 
only classes of animals in which a 
constantly-elevated temperature is 
kept up are birds and mammals. 
The bodily heat of the former varies 
from 39.4" to 43.9" O., and of the 
latter from 35.6" to 40.5" O. The 
mean or average heat of the human 
body Is about 99® F.. and It never 
falls much below this In health. 
Below birds, animaiw are named 
“ cold-blooded,” this term meaning 
in its strictly physiological sense 
that their temperature is usually 
that of the medium in which they 
live, and that it varies with that 
of the surrounding medium. The 
temperature of ” warm-blooded •• 
animals is remarkably oonstant, 
although there are individual varia- 
tions. In man this variation is 
slight, amounting only to fraottons 
of a degree. The cause of the oyoIu** 
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tion of heat In the animal body Is 
referred to the nnion (by a prooess 
resembling ordinary oombnstion) of 
the oarbon and nydrogren of the 
system with the oxygen taken in 
from the air fin the process of res“ 
piration. 

ANIMAL MAQNETlSMo Sec Hyp- 
notism, Mesmbb. 

ANIBiIALSp Cruelty too An offence 
against which societies haye been 
formed and laws passed in England 
and other countries. According to 
English law, if any person shall cruelly 
beat, filltreat, overdrive, abuse, or 
torture any domestic animal, he shall 
forfeit a sum not exceeding i85 for 
every such offence. Buil-baiting, 
cook-flghting, and the like are also 
prohibited. Frovision ils also made 
for the punishment off persons un- 
lawfully and maliciously Miling, 
maiming, or wounding cattle, dogs, 
birds, beasts, and other animals. 

ANIMAL WORSHIPo A practice 
found to prevail, or to have prevailed, 
in the most widely-distant parts of 
the world, both the Old and the New, 
but nowhere to such an amazing 
extent as in ancient Egypt, notwith- 
standing its high civilization. Nearly 
all the more important animals 
found in the country were regarded 
as sacred tn some pcurt of Egypt, and 
the degree of reverence paid to them 
was such that throughout Egypt the 
killing of a hawk or an ibis, whether 
voluntary or not, was puni^d with 
death. The worship, however, was 
not, except in a few instances, pedd 
to them as actual deities. The 
animals were merely regarded as 
sacred to the deities, and the worship 
paid to them was symbolical. 

AN^IMA MUN'DL See Panthe- 
ism. 

ANIBffi (an'i-me). A resin ob- 
tained from the trunk of an American 
tree {Hymencea Ooutbaril). It is of 
a transparent sunber colour, has a 
light, agreeable smell, and is soluble 
in alcohol. It strongly resembles 
oopal, and, like it, is used in making 
varnishes. See OopaXi. 

AN'IMISMo Tho system of medi- 
cine propounded by Stahl, and based 
on toe idea that toe soul (anima) is 
the seat of life. In modem us^e 
the term is applied to express the 
general doctrine of souls and other 
spiritual beings, and especially to the 
tendency, common among sava^ 
races, to attribute souls or spirits to 
inanimate thinm, and to explain 
phenomena not due to obvious natural 
causes by attributing them to 
spiritual agency. Amongst the beliefs 
of animism Is that of a human ap- 
paritional soul, bearing the form and 


appearance of tbe body, and living 
after death a sort of semi-human 
life. — Bibmographt ; Sir Jo G. 
Frazer, Tke OoMen Bough % Andrew 
Lang, Myth, and Religion, 

ANIO (now ANIENE or TEVER- 

ONE). A river In Italy, a tributary 
off the Tiber, wMch fit enters from the 
east a short distance above Rome, 
renowned for th© natured beauties oi 
the valley through which it flows, 
and for the remains off ancient build- 
ings there situated, as the villas of 
Masoenas and the Emperor Hadrian. 

ANISE (an'is ; PtmpineUa Ani- 
Sum)o An annual plant of the nat. 
ord. Umbelliferae. a native of Eastern 
Asia, Egypt, and the Mediterranean 
coasts, and cultivated in Spain, 
France, ItaJly, Malta, etc., whence 
the ffniit, popularly called anweed, 
is imported. This fruit is ovate, with 
ten narrow ribs, between which are 
oil-vessels. It has an aromatic smell 
and is largely employed to flavour 
liqueurs (aniseed or anisette), sweet- 
meats, etc. Sim'amae is the fruit of 
an evergreen Asiatic tree {lUwium 
anisdium), nat. ord. MagnollaoeaD, 
and Is brought chiefly from China. 
Its flavour is similar to that of anise, 
and it is used for the same purposes. 
An essential oil Is obtained from both 
kinds of anise, and is used for soentiiig 
soaps and in. the preparation of 
oordials. 


ANJOU (^-zhd). An ancient 

S rovinoe off SYanoe, now fonning the 
epartment off Maine-et-Loire, and 
parts of the departments off Indre-et- 
Lolre, Mayenne, and Sarthe j area, 
about 3000 sq. miles. In 1060 the 
province passed into the hands of 
the House of Qatinais, of which 
spremg Count Godfrey V., who, in 
1127, married Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. of England, and so became 
the anoestor of the Plantckgenet 
kin^. Anjou remained in the pos- 
sesion of the English kings up to 
1204, when John lost it to the 
French kiiw Philip Augustus. In 1226 
Louis VIII. bestowed this province 
on Me brother Charles ; but in 1328 
it was reunited to the French Crown. 


John 1. raised it to the rank of a 
duchy, and gave it to Ms son Lonis. 
Henceforth it remained separate 
from the French Crown till 1480, 
when it fell to Louis XI. 


ANKARSTROM (ftn'lcdr -streum), 
Jan Jakob. The murderer of Gus- 
tavus III. of Sweden waa bom about 
1762. fimd was at first a page fin the 
Swedish Court, afterwards an officer 
in the royal bodyguard. He was a 
strenuous opponent of the sovereign’s 
measures to restrict the privileges of 
the nobility, and Joined Oiunts Horn 
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and Ribbing in a plot to assassinate 
Gnsta^us. The assassination took 
plaoe on 16th March, 1792. Ankar- 
strdm was tried, tortured, and 
exeoiiited fin April, dying boasting 
cifi Ms deed. 

ANKER. An obsolete measure in 
Britain for spirits, beer, ©to., con- 
taining imperial gallons. A 
measure of similar capacity was used 
fin Germany and elsewhere fin Europe. 

ANKLAM. A town in Prussia, 
province of Pomerania, 47 miles 
north-west of Stettin, on the River 
Peene, which is here navigable. SMp- 
bullding, woollen and cotton manu- 
factures. soap -boiling, tanning, etc., 
are carried on. Pop. 16,28(1. 

ANKLE. Joint that unites the leg 
with the foot. It is a hinge Joint with 
tliree ligaments, anterior, internal 
and external. It articulates between 
the two bones off the leg, the tibia 
and the fibula. 

Bearing, as it must at times, the 
whole weight off the body, the ankle 
ils very strong but nevertheless sprains 
and dislocations are frequent. 

ANKO'BAR, or ANKO'BER. A 
town in Abyssinia, former capital of 
Shoa, on a steep conical Mil 82(^0 feet 
high. Pop. 2000. 

ANKYLO'SIS, or ANCHYLO'SIS. 
Stiffness of the Joints caused by a 
more or less complete coalesoenoe 
off the bones through ossification, 
often the result of inflammation os’ 
injury. False ankvlosls is stifCness of 
a Joint when the disease is not in the 
|omt itself, but in the tendinous and 
muscular parte by wMoh fit is sur- 
rounded. 

ANKYLOSTOMPASIS. A « worm 
disease to wMch miners are subject 
In some localities, is caused by vast 
numbers of small parasitic worms 
{Ankylostoma or Afwhylosioma duo- 
aenale) in the duodenum or upper 
portions of the intestinal canal. 
Deriving their sustenance from the 
system, these worms produce anaemia 
or bloodlessness (that is, deficiency 
off the red corpuscles of the blood), 
the sufferers being pallid, feeble, 
short-breathed, liable to faint, and 
unequal to any laborious work, and 
death may result if a cure is not 
effected. Fortunately the disease is 
not difficult to cure if the remedies 
are applied — remedies such as will 
expel the worms from the intestine. 
The disease is said to be common 
fin tropical and sub -tropical countries 
all over the world. 

In Europe is was perhaps first 
observed in 1879 in the case of work- 
men ezigaged In excavating the St. 
Gotheura tunnel. Since 1896 it has 
been well known in some of the 


(Herman mines ; and in 1903 it was 
detected among the miners engaged 
In the Dolooath mine in Cornwall. 
The eggs of the worms are carried 
from the body with the feaces ; under 
favourable circumstances they de® 
velop into larvae, which may gain 
entrance again into the human body 
by the mouth (perhaps in drinking- 
water), to attain full development m 
the intestine. Careful sanitary ar- 
rangements are a preventive of the 
disease, which is also known as 
“ miner's worm," " miner's anaemia," 
etc. 

ANNo or ANNAT. In Scottish law, 
the half-year's stipend of a living, 
edter the death of the clergyman, 
payable to Ms family or next of kin. 
The right to the ann is not vested in 
the clergyuian himself, but in Ms 
representatives ; and, aooordingly, 
it can neither be disposed of by him 
nor attached for Ms debts. 

ANNA. An Anglo-Indian money 
of aooount, the sixteenth part of a 
rupee, and of the value of one penny ; 
it Is divided into four pioe. 

AN'NABERG. A town in Saxony» 
47 miles south-west of Dresden. 
Mining (for silver, cobalt, iron, etc.) 
is carried on, and there are manu- 
factures of lace, ribbons, fringes, 
buttons, ©to. Pop. 17,025. 

ANNA COMNETIA. Daughter of 
Alexius I., Oimnenus, Byzantine 
emperor. She was bom 1083, and 
died 1148. After her father's death 
she endeavoured to secure the suo- 
oeesion for her husband, Nloephorus 
Briemiius, but was baffled by his 
want of energy and ambition. She 
wrote (in Greek) a life of her father 
Alexins (The Alexiad, a work in 
fifteen booki^. She is a character in 
Sir Walter ^tt's Couni Robed o/ 
PariSo 

ANNA IVANOVTIAc Empress of 
Russia, bom in 1693, the daughter of 
Ivan, the elder half-brother of Peter 
the Great. She was married in 1710 
to the Duke of Courland, in the 
following year was left a widow, and 
in 1730 ascended the throne of the 
tsars on the oondition proposed by 
the senate, that she would limit the 
absolute power of the tsars, and do 
nothing without the advice of the 
council composed of the leading 
members of the Russian aristocracy. 
But no sooner had she ascended the 
throne than she declared her promise 
null, and proclaimed herself autocrat 
of ail the RnssiaB. She chooe as her 
favourite Ernest John von Blren or 
Biron, who was soon all-powerful in 
Russia, cmd ruled with great severity. 
Several of the leading nobles were 
executed, and many mousand men 
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exUed to Siberia. In 173? Aninift 
foroed the Oonrlandeis to ohoose 
Blren as their duke, and nominated 
him at her death r^;ent of the empire 
duringr the minority off Prinoe Ivan 
(off Brunswick), Anna died in 1740 . 
See Biren. 

AN'NALS, A history off eyents in 
ohronological ordor» each event bein^ 
recorded under the year in which ^ 
occurred. The name le derived ffrom 
the first annua] records of the 
Romans, which were called annSles 
porUificum or annMea maaAmi» drawn 
up by theponiifex maximus (chief 
pontiff). The practice off keeping 
such annals was afterwards adopted 
also by yarious priyate indiyiduals, 
as by Fabius Piotor, Calpnmius Plso, 
and others. The name hence came 
to be applied in fiater times to his- 
torical works in which the matter was 
treated with specifid reference to 
chronological arrangement, as to the 
Annals off Tacitus. 

ANNAM^ A French protectorate 
in S.E. Asia, between Tongking and 
Cochln-Ohina, baying a coast-line of 
750 miles, an area of 39,758 so. miles, 
and a population in 1926 off 5,580.974, 
inclnding 2584 Europeans and a large 
military force. There are commodious 
harbours all along the coast, and the 
ports off Tourane, Qul-Nhon, and 
^uan Day are open to European 
commerce. 

Oeeupationso Gienerally speaking, 
the country is nnproductiye, but there 
are many fertile spots which produce 
grain, cinnamon, sugar-cane, etc. 
Great Irrigation wor^ haye been 


undertaken, ess^iaily on the Phau- 
rang Hiyer (wmoh irrigates KMOO 
acres) and In Oentral Annam. Rice 
is the chief product. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation, but many 
natives are employed in spinning and 
weaving cotton and silk, in preparing 
varnish, and in building junks. 
Timber off excellent quality abounds, 
cattle-rearing is an important in- 
dustry. and copper, zinc, gol^ iron, 
and coal are worked. Salt is 
mined in North, Oentral, and South 
Amnam. The value off imports fin 
1926 was 67,468,123 franca and of 
exports 96,775,317 francs. The chief 
exports were sugar, rice, cotton and 
silk tissues, tea, paper, emnamon and 
other spices ? while the principal 
imports were cottons, cotton-yarn, 
te^ tobaooo, and petroleum. 

Peopleo The Annamese are the 
predominant people in Annam, 
Tongkii^, South Oambodla, and 
Ooohiin-<Jhiaa. They are the ugliest 
of the Mongolian races, and their 

} )hyB!oal develcmment is poor. Their 
anguage, allied to Chinese, fis mono- 
syllabic, and the same word may 
express widely different meanings in 
aooordance with the tone of voice in 
which it is uttered. Buddhism is the 
prevalent religion, though the edu- 
cated classes tend to Ck^nfuoianlsm. 
The chief port is Tourane, the capital 
Hu5 (pop. 60,611), and the largest 
town Blnh-Dinh (pop. 147,199), 
History. Annam was conquered 
by the Chinese In 214 b,o., but in 
A,B. 1428 it completely won its in- 
dependence. The French began to 
interfere actively in its affairs in 
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1847 on the plea of protecting the 
natlre Ohristians. B/ the treaties 
of 1862 and 1867 they obtained the 
southern and most productive part 
of Oochln-Ohina» subsequently known 
as French Cochin-Ohma ; and in 
1874 they obtained laiw powers over 
Tonkingp notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the Chinese. Finally, in 188 So 
Tonking was ceded to Fiance, and 
next year Annam was declared a 
French protectorate. After a short 
period of hostilities with China the 
latter recognized the French claims. 
There is a native king who governs 
the country, assisted by a Council of 
Ministers, in accordance with the 
wishes of the French Government as 
expressed bv a Resident Supedeur. 
Since 1926 there has been a Chamber 
of Representatives off the people. — 
Bibliogkapht ; F. R. Eberhardt, 
Gtiide de V Annam ; O. Madrolle, 
IndO’Chine du Nord i Tonkint An- 
num, Lam i A. Maybon, His&oirt 
d* Annam, 

ANNAMABOE (-bd'). A seaport 5a 
Western Africa, on the Gold Coast, 
SO miles east of Cape Coast Castle, 
with some trade in gold-dust, ivory, 
palm-oil, etc. Pop. about 6600. 

AN'NAN. A royal and police 
borough in Scotland, on the Annan, 
a little above its entrance into the 
Solway, one of the Dumfries district 
of burghs. Pop. ( 1931 ), 3959 . 

Thd) River Annan is a stream 40 
miles long running through the 
central division of Dumfrieswire, to 
which it gives the name of Annan- 
dale. 


ANNAP'OLIS. The capital of 
Maryland, United States, on the 
Severn, near its mouth In Chesa- 
peake Bay. It contains a ooUe^ 
(St. John’s), a state-house, and the 
unit^ States Naval Academy. Pop. 
(1920), 11 , 214 . 

ANNAP’OLIS. A small town in 
Nova Sootla, on an inlet of the Bay 
of Fundy, with an important traffic 
bv railway and stecunboat. It is one 
of the oldest Europecm settlements 
In America, dating from 1604. 

ANN ARBOR. A town of Michigam, 
United States, on the Huron River, 
about 40 miles west of Detroit; the 
seat of the State university. It has 
flour-miUs, and it manufactures 
woollens. Iron, and agricultural im- 
plements. Pop. 19,516. 

ANNATES (an’nftts). A year’s in- 
come claimed for many centuries by 
the Pope on the death of any bishop, 
abbot, or parish pries^ to be paid 
by his Buooessor. In England they 
were at first paid to the Arohblshop 
of Oanterbury, but were afterwards 
appropriated by the Popes. In 1539 


the Parliament gave them to the 
Crown ; but in 1703 Queen Anne 
restored them to the Church by 
applying them to the augmentation 
of poor livings. See Queen Annb’b 
Bounty. 



Xi&ZiAttho iBixs Oretlana) 

ANNAT'TO, or ANNATO. ah 
orange-red colouring matter, ob- 
tained from the pulp suri'oundlng the 
seeds of Bixa OreU&nat a shrub 
native to tropical America, and cul- 
tivated in Guiana, St. Domingo, and 
the East Indies. It is sometimes 
used as a dye for silk and cotton 
goods, though it does not produce a 
very durable colow, but it is much 
used in medicine for tinging plasters 
and ointments, and to a oonsiderable 
extent by farmers for giving a rich 
colour to milk, butter, and cheese. 
The colour given by annatto ap= 
preaches veiy nearly the natund 
colouring matter of milk fat. It is 
guarant^d to preserve the same 
oolour throughout the year, and is 
considered to be a legitimate oolour- 
ing matter. 

ANNEo Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was bom at Twickenham, 
near London, 6th Feb., 1664. She 
was the second daughter of James II., 
then Duke of York, and Anne, his 
wife, daughter of the Earl of Claren- 
don. With her father’s permission 
she was educated aooording to tho 
principles of the English Church. In 
1683 she was married to Prince 
George, brother of King Christian V. 
of Denmark. On the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange In 1688, Anne 
wished to remain with her father: 
but she was prevailed uiK>n bv Lord 
Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough) and his wife to Join tt^ 
triumphant party. After the death 
of William III. in 1702 she ascended 
the English throne. Her oharaoter 
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was essentially weak, and she was 
ffovemed first by Marlborou«rh and 
nis wife, and afterwards by Mrs. 
Masham. 

Most of the principal events of her 
reigrn are connected with the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The only 
important acquisition that England 
made by it was Gibraltar, which was 
captured in 1704. Another very im- 
portant event of this reign was the 
union of England and Scotland under 
the name of Great Britain, which was 
accomplished in 1707. Anne seems 
to have long cherished the wish of 
securing the succession to her 
brother James, but this was frus- 
trated by the internal dissensions of 
the cabinet. Grieved at the disap- 
pointment of her secret wishes, she 
fell into a state of weakness and 
lethargy, and died, 20th July, 1714. 

The reign of Anne was distin- 
guished not only by the brilliant 
successes of the British arms, but 
also on account of the number of ad- 
mirable and excellent waiters who 
fiourished at this time, among whom 
were Pope, Swift, and Addison. 
Anne bore her husband many 
children, all of whom died in infancy, 
except one son, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who died at the age of twelve. 

ANNE (of Austria). Daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, was horn at 
Madrid in 1602, and in 1615 was 
married to Louis XIII. of France. 
Hiohelieu, fearing the influence of 
her forei^ connections, did eveij- 
thing he could to humble her. In 
1643 her husband died, and she was 
left regent, but placed under the 
control of a council. But the Parlia- 
ment overthrew this arrangement, 
and entrusted her with full sovereign 
rights during the minority of her son 
Louis Xrv. Having brought upon 
herself the hatred of the nobles by 
her boundless oonfldence in Cardinal 
Mazarln, she was forced to flee from 
Paris during the wars of the Fronde. 
She ultimately quelled all opposition, 
and was able in 1661 to transmit to 
her son unimpaired the royal autho- 
rity. She spent the remainder of her 
life in retirement, and died 20th Jan., 
1666. 

ANNEALING (an-6ring). A pro- 
cess to which many artioles of metal 
and glass are subje^d after making, 
in order to render them more tena- 
cious and which consists in heating 
them and allowing them* to coed 
slowly. When the metals are worked 
by the hammer, or rolled into plates, 
or drawn Into wire, they acquire a 
oartaln amount of brittleness, which 
destroys their usefulness, and has to 
be remedied by annefding. The 
tempering of steel is one kind of 


annealing. Annealing is particularly 
employed in glasshouses, and consists 
in putting the glass vessels, as soon- 
as they are formed and while they 
are yet hot, into a furnace or oven, 
in which they are suffered to cool 
gradually. The toughness is greatly 
inoreeuBed by cooling the articles in oil. 

ANNECY (&n-se). An ancient town 
in France, department of Haute- 
Savoie, situated on the Lake of 
Annecy, 21 miles S. of Geneva ; con- 
tains a cathedral and a ruinous old 
castle once the residence of the counts 
of Genevols ; manufactures of cotton, 
leather, paper, and hardware. Pop. 
15,622. — The lake is about 9 miles 
long and 2 broad. 

ANNEL IDA, or ANNULATA. An 
extensive division or class of An- 
nulosa or articulate animals, so called 
because their bodies are formed of a 
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great number of small rings, the out- 
ward signs of internal se^entation. 
The eetrth-worm, the lobworm, the 
nereis, and the leech belong to this 
division. They have red. rarely 
yellow or green, blood oirculatiDg in 
a double system of contractile 
vessels, a double ganglionated nervous 
cord, and respire by external bran- 
chlEB, internal vesicles, or by the skin. 
Tneir organs of motion consist of 
bristles or seice, which are usually 
attached to the lateral smfaces of 
each segment, the bristles being 
borne on “ foot processes ** or para- 
podia. The number of body segments 
varies. As many as 400 may be 
found in some sea-worms. A com- 
plete digestive system is developed, 
consisting of a mouth — armed with 
homy Jaws and a protruslble pro- 
boscis— -^zard, stomach, and In- 
testine. See Earth-worm, Leech, etc, 
ANNEXATION, A term applied to 
the acquisition by a State of territory 
previously belonging to another 
Power, or independent. It is ap- 
plicable not only to the extension of 
a State’s sovereignty over adjoininer 
territory, but also to an acquisition 
of a remote territory. The inhabi- 
tants of the annexed territory are 
absolved from their allegiance to their 
former sovereira. Such annexations 
in modem history were those of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 1871, 
of Callfomia by the United StatM, 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria in 1908, and of the Boer 
Republics by Great Britain. 
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ANNFIELD PLAIN. A stra^Unff 
oolliery town (urban distriot) of 
England, Diirhan^ about 7 miles 
south-west of (iateshead. Pop. 
(1931), 16,922. 

ANNOBON% or ANNOBOM. A 
beautiful Spanish island of Western 
Africa, south of the Bight of Biafra, 
about 4 miles long by 2 miles broad, 
and rising abruptly to the height of 
3000 feet, richly covered with vege- 
tation. Pop. 2000. 

ANNONAY (&n-o-na). A town in 
southern France, department of 
Arddche, 37 miles S.S.W. of Lyons, 
in a picturesque situation. It is the 
most important town of Ard^che, 
manufacturing paper and glove 
leather to a large extent, also cloth, 
felt, silk stuffs, gloves, hosiery, 
chemical manures, glue, gelatine, 
brushes, chocolate, and candles. 
There is an obelisk in memory of 
Joseph Montgolfier of balloon feune. 
Pop. 16,660. 

AN'NUAL. In botany, a plant 
that springs from seed, grows up, 
produces seed, and then dies, em 
within a single year or season. Among 
annual wasses may be noted all our 
cereals, barley, wheat, rye, and oats. 

AN'NUAL. In literature, the name 
given to a class of publications which 
at one time enjoyed an immense 
yearly circulation, and were dis- 
tin^shed by great magnificence 
both of binding and illustration, 
which rendered them much sought 
after as Christmas and New Year 
presents. Their contents were chiefly 
prose tales and ballads, lyrics, and 
other poetry. The earliest was the 
Forget’Tm’not, started in 1822, and 
followed next year by the Friend- 
ship* 8 Offering. The lAterary Souvenir 
was commenced in 1824, and the 
Keepsake in 1827. Among the names 
of the editors occur those of Alarlo 
A. Watts, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Haurison 
Ainsworth, Lady Blessington, Mary 
Howitt, etc. The popularity of the 
annuals reached its zenith about 
1829, when no less than seventeen 
made their appearance ; in 1856 
the Keepsake, the last of the series, 
ceased to exist. 

ANNUAL REGISTER. An English 
publication commenced in 1768 by 
Dodsley, the publisher, and since 
continued in yearly volumes down to 
the present day. There was also an 
Edinburgh Annual Register, the his- 
torical part of which was for several 
years contributed by Sir Walter 
Scott and afterwards by Robert 
Southey. It commenced In 1808 
and came to a close in 1827. 

ANNU'ITY. A periodical payment, 
made annually, or at more frequent 


Intervals, and continuing either a 
certain number of years, or for an 
uncertain period, to be determined 
by a particular event, as the death 
of the recipient or annuitant, or that 
of the party liable to pay the an- 
nuity ; or the annuity may be per- 
petual. An annuity is usually raised 
by the present payment of a certain 
sum as a consideration whereby the 
party making the payment, or some 
other person named by him, becomes 
entitled to an annuity, cmd the rules 
and principles by which this present 
value is to be computed have been the 
suMects of careful investigation. 

The present value of a perpetual 
annuity is evidently a sum of money 
that will yield an interest equal to 
the annuity, and payable at the same 
periods ; and cm annuity of this 
description, payable quarterly, will 
evidently be of greater value than one 
of the same amount x)ayable an- 
nually, since the annuitant has the 
additional advantage of the interest 
on three of the quarterly payments 
imtil the expiration of the year. In 
other words, it requires a greater 
present capital to be put at interest 
to yield a given sum per annum, 
payable quarterly, than to yield the 
same annualisum payable at the end 
of each year. The present value of an 
annuity for a limited period is a sum 
which, if put at interest, will at the 
end of that period give an amount 
equal to the sum of all the payments 
of the annuity and interest ; and, 
accordingly, if it be proposed to 
invest a certain sum of money in the 
purchase of an annuity for a given 
number of years, the comparative 
value of the two may be precisely 
estimated, the rate of interm being 
given. 

But annuities for uncertain periods, 
and particularly life annuities, are 
more frequent, and the value of the 
annuity is computed according to the 
probable duration of the ufe by 
which it is limited. Such annuities 
are often created by contract, where- 
by the Government or a private 
annuity office agrees, for a certain 
sum advanced by the purchaser, to 
pay a certain sum in yearly, quar- 
terly, or other periodical payments 
to the person advancing the money, 
or to some other named by him, 
during the life of the annuitant. Or 
the annuity may be granted to the 
annuitant during the life of some 
other person, or during two or more 
joint lives, or during the life of the 
longest liver or survivor among a 
number of persons named. 

If a person having a certain capital, 
and intending to spend this capital 
and the income of It during his own 
life, could know precisely how long 
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he should live, he might lend his 
capital at a certain rate during his 
life, and by taking every year, be- 
sides the Interest, a certain amonnt 
of the capital, he might secure the 
same annual amount for his support 
during his life in such manner that 
he should have the same sum to 
spend every year, and consume 
precisely his whole capital during his 
life. But since he does not know how 
long he is to live, he agrees with the 
Government or an annuity ofBoe to 
take the risk of the duration of his 
life, and they agree to pay him a 
certain annuity for life in exohanro 
for the capital which he proposes to 
Invest In this way. The probable 
duration of his life therefore becomes 
a subject of computation : and for 
the purpose of making this calcula- 
tion tables of longevity are made by 
noting the proportion of deaths at 
certain ages in the same country or 
district. 

Founding on a comparison of many 
such tables, the British Government 
has empowered the Postmaster- 
General to grant annuities at the 
following rates, which are probably 
more closely adjusted to their actual 
value than those of Insurance com- 
panies and other dealers in an- 
nuities : To secure an immediate 
annuity of iSlOO, the cost is, for males 
of 20 years, £2270 3s. 4d . ; for 
females of same age, £2482 10s. i for 
males of 30 years, £2046 8s. 4d<. i for 
females, £2258 6s. 8d. i for males of 
40 years, £1789 6s. Sd. ; for females, 
£1990 ; for males of 60, £1148 6s. 8d. ; 
females, £1275 8s. 4d. ; and so on. 

Deferred annuities, that Is, such as 
have their first payments postponed 
for a greater or less number of years, 
are also granted. We ^ve the rates 
for an annuity of £100 deferred 20 
rears : Males aged 20, £848 6s. Sd . : 
females, £1014 13s. 4d. ; males aged 
85, £557 Is. Sd.i females, ^97 
Is. Sd. ; and so on. If a person on 
whose ufe the deferred annuity is to 
depend should die before payment 
commences, the purchase-money may 
be returned to nis or her represen- 
tatives, provided that an agreement 
to that effect had been made in 
the first instance, but in this case 
the purchase-money is necessarily 
higher. 8ee Insubanoe. — Bibuo- 
GBAPHT ; Bally, L^e AnnuUUs and 
Assvrancea t J. Henry, Oovemmeni 
Ufe Annuuu Commutation Tables. 

ANNULOIDA. One of Professor 
Huxley's eight primary groups, a 
division (suD-kix^dom) of smimals, 
anduding the Rotifera, Sooleoida 
(tapeworms, etc.), all which are more 
or Jess ring-like in appearance, and 
the Bohinodermata, whose embryos 
show traces of annulation. 


ANNULO'SA. A division (sub- 
kingdom) of ftnlmals remrded by some 
as synonymous with tne Arthropoda 
or Artioulata ; aooording to other 
systematists, including both the 
Artioulata and Annulate or worms. 

ANNUNCIATION. The declaration 
of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary informing her that she was to 
become the mother of our Lord. 

Annunciation or Lady Day is a 
feast of the Church in honour of the 
annunciation, celebrated on the 25th 
of March. 

The Italian order of Knights of the 
Annunciation was instituted by 
Amadeus VI., Duke of Savoy, in 
1360. The king is always ^nd- 
master. The knights must oe of 
high rank, and must already be 
members of the order of St. Mauritius 
and St. Lazarus. The decoration 
of the order consists of a golden 
shield suspended from a chain or 
collar off roses and knots, the letters 
F. B. R. T. being inscribed on the 
roses, and standing for ForUtudo 
due Rhodum tenuU (its bravery held 
Rhodes). 

There are two orders of Nuns of the 
Annunciation, one originally French, 
founded in 1601 by Joanna of Valois : 
the other Italian, founded in 1604 
by Maria Vittorla Fornari of Genoa. 


ANNUNZIO (&n-nunt%y5), Gab- 
riele d". Italian poet, novelist, and 
dramatist, bom at Pescara in 1863, 
his patronymic being Rapagnetta. 
He was educated at Prato and in 
Rome, and early took to literature 
and journalism. In 1898 he was 
elected a member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, In which he 
Joined the Socialist pcurty. 

Works. He came before the public 
when a schoolboy with a volume of 
verse called Primo F«re, to which 
others — naturally much more mature 
— were subsequently added. Several 
of his novels nave been published in 
English, as g T/ie Child of Pleasure, 
The Victim, The Triumph of Death, 
m Virgin of the Rocks, The Fire of 
Dife. Some of these have been very 
successful, though disfigured to some 
extent by coarse realism and volup- 
tuousness. Ho began to write plays 
later in life. Among them Qioconaa, 
The Dead City, and Francesca da 
Rimini may oe read in English 
versions, and Oioconda and Fran- 
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English stage. His more recent works 
Include : Le Martyr de 8ainl 
8ebastim (1911), Le ChbvrefcuiOe 
^914)^lRe|ro di Buccari (1918), 

D'Annunzio is the most prominent 
Italian yrriter of the present day, and 
In wealth of language and distinction 
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oi style stamds Ifiar ahead ot all others. ' 
He served In the Bnropean War trom 
1915-18. and was wonnded. In 
Sept.» 1919. he led a raid and ooenpied 
the port of Finme. He was oreated 
Prince of Nevoso in 1924. 

AN'OAo An animal (Anoa dsp^- 
fficomia) closely allied to the hnifalo, 
abont the size of an avera^ she^, 
veiy wild and fierce, inhatnting the 
roci^ and mountainous looaUti^ of 
the Island of Celebes. The horns are 
straight, thick at the root, and set 
nearly in a line with the forehead. 

ANO'BIUM. A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, the larvsB of which 
often do much damage by their boring 
Into old wood. By means of their 
heads they produce a loud, ticking 
sound in the wood, the so-called 
death-watch ticking. A. atHSlum^ a 
common species, when frightened, is 
much given to feigning death. 

AN'ODE (Gr. ana. up, hodos^ way). 
The positive pole of the voltaio cur- 
rent, being that part of the.snzface 
of a decomposing body wMoh the 
electrio current enters i opposed to 
cathode (Or. katat down, hodoa, way), 
the way by which it departs. 

AN'ODONp or ANODONTA. A 
mnns of lamellibranchiate bivalves, 
mcluding the fresh-water mnssels, 
without or with very slight hinge- 
teeth. Bee Mubbel. 


AN'ODYNE. A medicine, such as 
an opiate or narootio, which idlays 
pain. 

ANOINTINGo Rubbing the body 
or some part of fit with oil, often 
perfumed. From time immemorial 
the nations of the East have been in 
the habit of anointing themselves for 
the sake of health and beanty. Tbe 
Greeks and Romans anointed them- 
selves after the bath. Wrestlers 
anointed themselves in order to 
render it more difficult for their 
antagonists to get hold of them. In 
Egypt it was common to anoint the 
head of mests when they entered the 
house where they were to be enter- 

In the Mosaic law a sacred charac- 
ter was attached to the anointing of 
the garments of the priests, and 
thinm belonging to the ceremonial of 
wor^p. The Jewish priests and 
kings were anointed when inducted 
into office, and were called the 
anointed of the Lord^ to show that their 
persons were saor^ and their office 
from God. In the Old Testament also 
the prophecies respecting the Re- 
deemer OTyle him Meaaiaa. that is, the 
Anointed which is also the meaning 
of his Greek name Christ. 

The custom of anointing still exists 
in the Roman Catholic Church in the 


ordinafitom of prieets and the con- 
firmation of beuevers and the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction. Tbe cere- 
mony is also frequently a part of the 
coronation of Mugs. 

ANOM'ALURE {Anomalilrus), A 
genus of rodent animals inhabiting 
the west coast of Africa, resembling 
the flying-squirrels, but having the 
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under surface of the tail furnished for 
some distonoe from the root with a 
series of large homy scales, which, 
when pressed against the trunk of a 
tree, may subserve the same purpose 
as those instruments with whl^ a 
man climbs up a telegraph pole to 
set the wires. 

ANOM'AI.Yo A deviation from tbe 
common rule. In astronomy, the 
angle which a line drawn i^m a 
planet to the sun has passed through 
since the planet was last at its peri- 
helion or nearest distance to the sun. 
The anomalistic year Is the interval 
between two snooessive times at 
which the earth is in perihelion, or 
365 days 6 hours 13 minutes 48 
seconds. In consequence of the ad- 
vance of the earth^B perihelion among 
the stars in the same direction as the 
earth's motion, and of the precession 
of the equinoxes, which coories the 
equinoxes back in the opposite direc- 
tion to the earth's motion, the 
anoinalistio year is about 4 minutes 
40 seconds longer than the sidereal 
year, and about 25 minutes longer 
fhan the tropical or common year. 
The time of a complete revolution ol 
the perihelion fis computed at 108,00tl 
years. 

ANOMURAo A section of the 
crustaceans of the ord. Deoapoda, 
with irregular tails not formed to 
assist fin swimming, including the 
hermit-crabs and others. 

ANO'NA. A genus of plants, the 
type of the nat. ord. Anonaoess. A, 
sayamdsa (sweet-sop) grows in the 
West Indian Islands, and Yields an 
edible fruit having a thick, sweet, 
luscious pulp. A, muriedta (sour- 
Bop) is cultivated in the West and 
Indies ; it produces a large 
pear-shaped fruit, of a greenish 
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colour, containing an agreeable 
Bliglitly-acid pulp. The genus pro- 
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duces other edible fruits, as the com- 
mon custard-apple or bullock’s heart, 
from A retictUdta, and the cheiimoyer 
of Peru, from A, Chenmolia, 

ANONA’GE^. A nat. ord. of trees 
and shrubs, having simple, alternate 
leaves, destitute of stipules, by which 
character they are distinguished 
from the MagnoUacese, to which they 
are otherwise closely allied. They are 
mostly tropical plants of the Old 
and the New World, and are gener- 
ally aromatic. See Anona. 

ANOPLOTHE'RIUM. An extinct 
ironus of the Unghlata or Hoofed 
Quadrupeds, fonmng the type of a 
distinct family, which were in many 
respects intermediate between the 
swine and the true ruminants. These 
a.nlTna.lH were pig-like in form, but 
ossessed long tails, and had a cleft 
oof, with two rudimentary toes. 
Some of them were as small as a 
guinea-pig, others as large as an ass. 
Six incisors, two canines, eight pre- 
molars, and six molars existed in 
each Jaw, the series being continuous, 
no interval existing in the Jaw. A, 
commUne, from the Eocene rooks, is a 
familickr species. 

ANOPLU’RA. An order of apter- 
ous insects, of which the type is the 
genus PedicfUus or louse. 

ANOPSHEHR. See Anupshahb. 

ANOREXIA. See AppETTrs. 

ANOS'MIA. A disease consisting In 
a diminution or destruction of we 
power of smelUng, sometimes con- 
stitutional, but most frequently 
caused by strong and repeated stimu- 
lants, as snuff, applied to the olfac- 
tory nerves. 

ANOURA* See Anuba. 


ANQUETIL-DUPERRON (&nk-t61- 
dh-pA-rop), Abraham Hyacinths. A 
French orientalist, bom 1731, died 
1806. He studied theology for some 
time, but soon devoted himself to the 
study of Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
sian. His zeal for the Oriental lan- 
guages induced him to set out for 
India, where he prevailed on some of 
the Parsee priests to instruct him in 
the Zend and Pehlevi and to give Mm 
some of the Zoroastrian books. In 
1762 he returned to France with a 
valuable collection of MSS. In 1771 
he published Ms Zend-Avesta^ a trans- 
lation of the Vendidad, and other 
sacred books, wMch aroused much 
Interest. Among Ms other works are 
UInde en ravpori avec V Europe (1790), 
and a selection from the Vedas. His 
knowledge of the Oriental languages 
was by no means exact. 

ANSBACH. See Anspaoh. 

AN’SELM, St. A celebrated CJhris- 
tian philosopher and theologian, bom 
at Aosta, in Piedmont, in 1033, died 
at Canterbury 1109. At the age of 
twenty-seven (1060) he became a 
monk at Bee, in Normandy, wMther 
he had been attracted by the celebrity 
of Lanfrano. Three years later he 
was elected prior, and in 1078 he was 
chosen abbot, which he remained for 
fifteen years. During tMs period of 
Ms life he wrote Ms first pMlosopMoal 
and religious works : the dialogues 
on Truth and Free-uHU, and the 
treatises Monologion and Proslogion i 
and at the same time Ms influence 
made itself so felt among the monks 
under his charge that Bee became the 
oMef seat of learning in Europe. 

In 1093 Anselm was offered by 
William Rufus the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and accepted it, though 
with great reluctance, and with the 
condition that all the lands belonging 
to the see should be restored. William 
II. soon quarreUed with the arch- 
bishop, who would show no subser- 
vience to Mm, and would persist in 
acknowledging Pope Urban II. In 
opposition to the antipope Clement. 
William ultimately had to give way. 
He acknowledged Urbem as Pope, and 
conferred the pallium upon An^lm. 
The king became Ms bitter enemy, 
however, and so great were Anselm’s 
diffloulties that in 1097 he set out for 
Rome to consult with the Pope. 
Urban received Mm with great dis- 
tinction. but did not venture really 
to take the side of the prelate against 
the king, though William had refused 
to receive Anselm again as arch- 
bishop, and had soiled on the reven- 
ues of the see of Canterbury, whloh 
he retained till his death in 1100. 
Anselm aooordingly remained abroad, 
where he wrote most of his oelebratod 
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treatise on the atonement, entitled 
Cur Dtua Homo (Why Ood was made 
Man). When William was succeeded 
by Henry I. Anselm was recalled: 
but Henry Insisted that he should 
submit to be reinvested in his see by 
hhnself, although the Popes claimed 
the right of mvestinc for themselves 
alone. Much negotiation followed, 
and Henry did not surrender his 
claims till 1107, when Anselm’s long 
struggle on behalf of the rights of the 
Church came to an end. 

Anselm was a great scholar, a deep 
and original thinker, and a man of 
the utmost saintliness and piety. 
Anselm’s great achievement in phil- 
osophy was his ontolorical argument 
for the existence of God ; and his im- 
portance in the ecclesiastical histoiy 
of England cannot be exaggerated. 
The chief of his writings are the 
Monologwn, the Proslogion, and the 
Cur Deus Homo. The first is an at- 
tempt to prove Inductively the exis- 
tence off God by pure reason without 
the aid of Scripture or authority ; the 
second is an attempt to prove the 
same by the deductive method ; the 
Cuf Deus Homo is intended to prove 
the necessity off the incarnation. 
Among his numerous other writings 
are more than 400 letters. His life 
was written by his domestic chaplain 
and companion, Eadme^ a monk of 
Canterbury, and is edited by M. Rule 
for the Rolls Series.” See Scholas- 
TIOI8M. Cf. Pdre Rage:^ Histoire de 
Saird Anselme i J. M. Riggs, Anselm 
of Canterbury. 

ANS'GAR. or ANSHAR. Called the 
AvosUe of the North, bom in 801 in 
Pfoordy, died in 864 or 865. He took 
the monastic vows while still in his 
boyhood, and in the midst of many 
dlmoulties laboured as a misoionary 
in Denmark and Sweden. He died 
with the reputation of having made. 
If not the first, the most suooossful 
attempts to propagate Christianity 
in the North. 

AN'SONp GeorgOp Lordo Celebrated 
English navigator, bom 1697, died 
1762o He entered the navy at an 
early ago and became a commander 
in 1722, and captain in 1724. He was 
tor a long time on the South Carolina 
station. In 1740 he was made com- 
mander of a fieet sent to the South 
Sea, directed against the trade and 
colonies off Spain. The expedition 
consisted off five men-off-war and three 
smaller vessels, which carried 1400 
men. After much suffering and many 
stirring adventures he reached the 
coast of Peru, made several prizes, 
and captured and burned the city of 
Palta. His squadron was now re- 
duced to one ship, the Centurion, but 
with it he took the Spanish treasure 


galleon from Acapulco, and arrived 
in England in 1744 with treasure to 
the amount of £500.000, having olr- 
oumnavlgated the globe. 

His adventures and discoveries are 
described in the well-known Anson* a 
Voyage, compiled from materials 
furnished by Anson. A few days 
£ffter his return he was made rew- 
admiral of the blue, and not long 
after rear-admiral of the white. His 
victory over the French a dmim i Jon- 
Qul6re, near Caw Flnlsterre in 1747, 
raised him to the peerage, with the 
title of Lord Anson, Baron of Sober- 
ton. Four years afterwards he was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In 1758 he commanded the fleet 
before Brest, protected the landing of 
the British at St. Malo, Cherbourg, 
etc., and received the repulsed troops 
into his vessels. Finally, in 1761, he 
was appointed to convey the queen 
of George III. to England. 

ANrO'NIA. A town of the United 
States, Conn., on the Nangatuok, 
with manufactures of brass and oop- 
ver, and especially clocks. Pop. 
17*643. 

ANSPACH (An'spSA), or ANSBACH. 
A town in Bavaria, at the junction of 
the Holzbach with the Lower Rezat, 
24 miles south-west of Niimberg. 
An pach gave its name to an ancient 
principality or margravate, which had 
a territory of about 1300 sq. miles, 
with 300,000 Inhabitants, In the end 
of the eighteenth century. The last 
margrave sold his possessions in 1791 
to Prussia. It was occupied by the 
French in 1806, and transferred by 
Napoleon to Bavaria. The town has 
manufactures of trimmings, buttons, 
straw-wares, etc. Pop. 19,995. 

AN'STED, David Thomas. An Eng- 
lish geologist, bom 1814, died 1880. 
He was professor of geology at King’s 
College, London, and asfflstant-seor - 
tary to the Geological Society, whoso 
quarterly journal he edited for many 
yeajK. 

AN'STER, John* LL.D. Professor 
of civil law In the University of 
Dublin, bom in County Cork, i793, 
died 1867. He published a volume of 
poems, but is chiefly known 1^ his 
fine translation of Goethe’s Faust, 
Part I., 1835 ; Part II., 1864._ 

AN^STEY* Christopher. ' An E^- 
lish poet, bom 1724, died 1806. He 
was author of The New Bath Guide, 
a humorous and satirioal production 
describing fashionable life at Bath in 
the form ^f a series of letters In 
different varieties of metre, which had 
a grreat reputation in Its day, but is 
now almost forgotten. 

ANSTRUTHER, Easter and Wester. 
Formerly two royal burghs in Fife- 
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fbire, Scotland. They were united In 
a$29 with EJlrenny, and now form 
•ne royal burgh called Kllrenny. The 
ibuTgh includes Cellardyke. ajud the 
eonstituent parts form one fishing and 
seaport town. Pop. (1931), 3326. 

ANTo The common name of 
hymenopterous (or membranous- 
iidnged) insects of various genera, of 
the family Formic^dee, of wnich there 
are numerous species, at least 2000 
being known. They are found in most 
temperate and tropical regions. They 
are small but powerful insects, and 
have long been noted for their re- 
markable intelligence and interesting 
habits. Thev are social insects, living 
in communities regulated by definite 
laws, each member of the society 
bearing a well-defined and separate 
part in the work of the colony. 
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Males and Females. Each com- 
munity consists of males ; of females 
much larror than the males i and of 
barren females, otherwise called 
neuters, workers, or nurses. The 
neuters are wingless, and the males 
Md femcJes only acquire wings for 
their ** nuptial flight,” after which 
the males perish, and the few females 
which escape the pursuit of their 
numerous enemies divest themselves 
of their wings, and either return to 
established nests, or beoome the 
foundresses of new colonies. 

The neuters perform ail the labours 
of the ant-hill or abode of the com- 
munity ; they excavate the galleries, 
procure food, and feed the Xe^vse or 
young ants, which have not got 
organs of motion. In fine weather 
they carefully convey them to the 
surface for the benefit of the sun's 
beat, and as attentively carry them 
to a place of safety either when bad 
weather is threatened or the ant-hill 
is disturbed. In like manner they 
watch over the safety of the nymphs 
or pupse about to acquire their per- 
fect growth. Some oonununltlee pos- 


sess a special type of neuters, known 
as ” soldiers.” from the duties that 
BpeciaUy fall upon them, and from 
their powerful biting laws. 

Ant-hills. There is a very oonsider- 
able variety in the materials, size, 
and form of ant-hills, or nests, ac- 
cording to the peculiar nature or in- 
stinct of the species. Most of the 
British ante form nests In woods, 
fields, OP gardens, their abodes being 
generally In the form of small mounds 
rising above the surface of the ground 
and containing numerous galleries 
and apartments. Some excavate 
nests in old tree-trunks. One little 
yellow ant {Myrmica domeatica) is 
common in houses In Britain in some 
localities. Some ants live on w.nlTnA.1 
food, very quickly picking quite 
clean the skeleton of any dead aninial 
they may light on. Others live on 
saooharine matter, being very fond of 
the sweet substance called honey-dew 
which exudes from the bodies of 
aphides, or plant-lice. These they 
BometimeB keep in their nests, and 
sometimes tend on the plants where 
they feed | sometimes they even 
superintend their breeding. By strok- 
ing the aphides with their antounss 
they cause them to emit the sweet 
fluid, whioh the ants then greedily sip 
up. Various other insects are looked 
after by ante fin a similar maimer, or 
are found fin their nests. It has been 
observed that some species, like the 
European Red Ant {Formica san- 
ffuinea), resort to violence to obtain 
workixig ants off other species for 
their own use. plundering the nests of 
suitable kinds of their htrvss and 
pupae, which they carry off to their 
own nests to be carefully reared and 
kept as slaves. 

In temperate countries male and 
female ants survive, at most, till 
autumn, or to the commencement of 
cool weather, though a very large 
proportion of them cease to exist long 
previous to that time. The neuters 
pass the winter fin a state off torpor, 
and off course require no food. The 
only time when Chey require food is 
during the season off activity, when 
mey have a vast number of young to 
feed. Borne ants of Southern Europe 
feed on grain, and store it up In their 
nests for use when required. Some 
sp^es have stings as weapons, others 
onty their powerful mandibles, or an 
amd and pungent fluid (formic add) 
which they can emit. The name ani 
18 also given to the neuropterous in- 
sects otherwise called Termites (q.v.). 


^hn Lubbock), Ante, Bees, and 
Warn % H. W. Bates, A Naturalist 
(m tm Amaeons ; Cambridae Natural 
Histm, 

ANTAO'ID. An alkali, or any 
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remedy for acidity in the stomaoh. 
Dyspepsia and diarrhoea are the dis- 
eases m which antacids sace chiefly 
employed. The principal antacids in 
nse are ma^eeia, lime, and their 
carbonates, and the carbonates of 
potash and soda. 

ANT^'USo The riant son of Pos- 
eidon (Neptune) and G6 (the Earth), 
who was invincible so long a,e ho was 
in contact with the earth. Heracles 
(Hercules) grasped him in his arms 
and stifled him suspended in the air, 
thus preventing him from touching 
the earth. 

ANTAKIEH, or ANTAKIA. See 

Antioch. 

ANTAL'KALL A substance which 
neutralizes an alkali, and is used 
medicinally to counteract an alkaline 
tendency in the system. All true 
acids have this power. 

ANTANANARIVO (an-tan-an-a- 
rS'vb). The capital off Madagascarp 
situated in the central province ot 
Im6rina, on rooky eminences rising 
from a plain. Until 1869 all building 
within the city were of wood or rush, 
but since the introduction of brick 
and stone, the whole city has been 
rebuilt. It contains two fformei royal 
palaces. Immense timber structures ; 
a Protestant and a Roman C)atholio 
cathedral, mission churches, schools, 
etc. Antananarivo is the residence of 
the French governor off Madagascar, 
and there is a strong French garrison. 
It has manufactures off metal work, 
cutlery, silk, etc. Pop, (exclusive of 
the troops) 58,469. 

ANTARo An Arabian warrior and 
poet off the sixth century, author off 
one off the seven Moallakas (poems) 
hung up in the Kaaba at Mecca 4 hero 
off a romance analogous in Arahio 
Mteratnie to the Arthurian legend of 
the English. The romanoe off Antar is 
composed in rhythmic prose inter- 
STOised with fragments of verse, many 
of which are attributed to Antar him- 
self, and has been generally ascribed 
to Asmal (bom a.d. 740, died about 
A.D. 830h preceptor to Harun-al- 
RasMd. It has been published in 32 
vols. at Galro (1889). 

ANTARCrriO (ant-ftrk'tik). A term 
signifying the opposite of Arctic^ and 
therefore relating to the southern pole 
or to the regions near it. 

Antarotlo Oirole. The AntratMc 
Cirdep which of course oorresponds to 
the ArcUc OircU, is a circle parallel to 
the equ^r and distant from the 
south pole 23*’ 28% marking the area 
within which the son does not set 
when on the tropic of Gaprioom. The 
Antarotio Girole has been arbitrarily 
fixed on as the limits of the Antarctic 
Ooean^ it being the average limit of 


the pack-ice ; but the name is often 
extended to embrace a much wider 
area. The lands within or near the 
Antarctic Circle are but imperfectly 
known, and a very large area around 
the south pole is altogether unknown. 

Exploration. The work of explora- 
tion has been hitherto baffled at 
various points by what seems an nn- 
surmountable ice -barrier, which in 
some places is connected with masses 
of land and may as a whole belong to 
a great Antarctic continent. Among 
land-masses that have long been 
knowL to exist In the Antarctic 
Ocean, though our knowledge of them 
is very Imperfect, are those to which 
have been attached the names 
Graham Land, Victoria Land, Wilkes 
Land, Endorby Land, South Shetland 
Islands, etc. The Antarctic regions 
are even colder and more Inhospitable 
than the Arctic, and partly on ac- 
count of their remoteness from the 
maritime nations there have been far 
fewer efforts at their exploration, the 
south pole being far less a goal of dis- 
covery than the north, aee South 
Polar Expeditions. 

ANT“EATER. A name riven to 
mammals of various genera that prey 
chiefly on ants, but usually connned 
to the genus MyrmecophAga, ord. 
Edentata. In this genus the bead is 
remarkably elongated, the Jaws des- 
titute of teeth, and the mouth fur- 
nished with a long, extensile ton^e 
covered with glutinous saliva, by the 
aid of which the animals secure their 
insect prey. The eyes are partioule^rly 
small, the ears short and round, and 
the legs, especially the fore -legs, very 
strong, and furnished with long, com- 
pressed, acute nails, admirably eri- 
apted for breaking into the ant-hills. 



Ant-eater 


The most remarkable species is the 
MyrmecKmh&aa ittbOia, or ant-bear, a 
native of the warmer p€irts of South 
America. It is from 4 to 5 feet in 
length from the tip of the muzzle to 
the root of the olock bushy tall, 
which is about 2 feet long. The body 
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ANTHER 


is covered with long hair, partiotilarly 
along the neck and back. It is a 
harmless and solitary animal, and 
^nds most of its time in sleep, 
^me are adapted for climbing trees 
In quest of the Insects on which they 
feed, havii^ prehensile tails. All are 
natives of South America. The name 
ant-eater is also given to the pan- 
golins and to the cwidvark. The 
echidna of Australia is sometimes 
oidled porcupine ant-eater. 


ANTECE'DENT. In grammar, the 
noim to which a relative or other pro- 
noun refers; as, Solomon was the 
pnnce who built the temple, where the 
word prince is the antecedent of who. 
— In logic, that member of a hypo- 
thetioal or conditional proposition 
which contains the condition, and 
which is introduced by if or some 
equivalent word or words ; as, if the 
sun is fixed, the earth must move. 
Here the first and conditional pro- 

S osition is the antecedent^ the second 
le conacQuent, 


ANTEDILU'VIAN. Before the 
flood or deluge of Noah's time ; relat- 
ing to what happened before the 
^um. In geology the term has been 
applied to organisms, traces of which 
are found in a fossil state in forma- 
tions preceding the Diluvial (Glacial 
epoch), particularly to extinct ani- 
mals such as the palseotherium, the 
mastodon, etc. 


ANTELOPE. The name given to 
the members of a large family of 
Ruminant Ungulata or Hoofed Mam- 
malia, closely resembling the Deer In 
^nerm appearance, but essentially 
different in nature from the latter 
animals. They are included with the 
Sheep and Oxen in the family of the 
Cavloomla or Hollow-homed ** 
Ruminants. Their horns, unlike those 
of the Deer, are not deciduous, but 
are permanent ; are never branched, 
but are often twisted spirally, dnd 
may be borne by both sexes. They 
are found in greatest number and 
variety in Africa. Well-known 6i>ecies 
are the chamois (European), the 
gazelle, the addax. the eland, the 
koodoo, the gnu, the springbok, the 
sasin or Indian antelope, and the 
prongbuck of America. 


ANTEN'N^. The name glyen to 
the movable jointed organs of touch 
and hearing attached to the heads of 
insects, myriapods, etc., and com- 
monly caUed horns or feelers. They 
present a very great variety of forms. 

ANTEQUERA (&n-te-kft']A). A city 
of Andalusia, in Spain, in the provinoe 
of Malam, a jplaoe of some importance 
under the Romana with a ruined 
Moorish oastle. it manufactures 


woollens, leather, soap, etc. Pop. 
32,360. 

ANT'EROS. In Greek mythology, 
the god of mutual love. According to 
some, however, Anteros is the enemy 
of love, or the god of antipathy ; he 
was also said to punish those who did 
not return the love of others. 

ANTHEXION, pi. ANTHELIA. A 
luminous ring, or rings, seen by an 
observer, especially in alpine and 
polar re^ons, around the shadow of 
his head projected on a cloud or fog- 
bank, or on grass covered with dew, 
50 or 60 yards distant, and opposite 
the sun when rlslog or setting. It is 
due to the diffraction of light. 

ANTHELMIN'THICSS, or ANTHEL- 
MINTICS. A class of remedies used 
to destroy worms when lodged in the 
alimentary canal ; classed as ver- 
micides or vermifuges, according as 
the object is to kill the worms, or to 
expel them by purgation. 

ANTHEM. Originally a hymn 
sung in alternate parts ; in modern 
usage, a sacred tune or piece of music 
set to words taken from the Psalms 
or other parts of the Scriptures, first 
introduced into church service in 
Elizabeth's reign ; a developed 
motet. The anthem may be for one. 
two, or any number of voices, but 
seldom exceeds five parts, and may or 
may not have an organ accompani- 
ment written for it. 

ANTHE'MION. An ornament or 
ornamental series used In Greek and 
Roman decoration, which is derived 
from floral forms, more especially the 



Aotbemlon, or floral ornamentation 


honeysuckle. It was much used for 
the ornamentation of friezes and in- 
teriors, for the decoration of fictile 
vases, the borders of dresses, etc. 

AN'THEMIS. A genus of compo- 
site jplant^^comprising the camomile 

ANTHE'MIUS. A Greek mathema- 
tician and architect of Lydia ^ de- 
signed the church of St. Sophia at 
Ck>nstantinople, and is credited with 
the invention of the dome; died 
A.D. 634. 

ANTHER. The male organ of the 
flower; that part of the stamen 
which is filled with pollen. 
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ANTHESTE'RIA. An annual 
Greek festival held in honour of all 
the gods, but especially in honour of 
Dionysus. It celebrated the be^* 
Ding of spring, and the season when 
the wine of the previous vintage was 
considered fit for use. 

ANTHOCY'ANIN. The blue colour 
of flowers, a pigment obtained from 
those petals of flowers which are blue, 
by digesting them in spirits of wine. 

ANTHOL'OGY (Gr. anlhos, a 
flower, and legein, to gather). The 
name given to several ooUeotions of 
short poems which have come down 
from antiquity. The first to compile 
a Greek anthology was Meleager, a 
Syrian, about 60 b.o. He entitled his 
collection, which contained selections 
from forty-six poets besides many 
pieces of Ms own, the Garland ; a con- 
tinuation of this work by Philip of 
Thessalonica In the age of Tiberius 
was the first entitled Antholoav» 
Later collections are that of Constan- 
tine Cephalas, in the tenth century, 
who made much use of the earlier 
ones, and that of Maximus Planudes, 
In the fourteenth century* a monk of 
Constantinople, whose anthology is a 
tasteless series of extracts from the 
Anthology of Cephalas, with some 
additions. The treasures contained 
in both, increased with fragments of 
the older poets, idylls of the bucolic 
poets, the hymns of Callimachus, 
epigrams from monuments and other 
works, have been published in modern 
times as the Oreelc Anthology. There 
is no ancient Latin anthology, the 
oldest being that of Soaliger (15?3). 

AN'THON, Charles, LL.D. An 

American editor of classloaJ school- 
books, and of works intended to facili- 
tate the study of Greek cmd Latin 
literature ; bom 1797, died 1867. 
He was long a professor in Columbia 
College, New York. 

AN'THONY. St. The founder of 
monastic institutions, bom near Hera- 
clea, in Upper Egypt, a.d. 251. Giv- 
ing up all his property he retired to 
the desert, where he was followed by 
a number of disciples, who thus 
formed the first community of monks. 
He died at the age of 105. 

St. Anthony*8 Fire, A name given 

-^ANTHRAOENE Oocnrs 

in coal-tar in small quantity, about 
0.25-0.45 per cent. During the dis- 
tillation of tar a high-boiling fraction, 
boiling above 27^ O., is obtained ; 
this is crude anthracene oil. a greenish 
oily substance which, on further dis- 
tillation, yields a crystalline mass, 50 
l)er cent anthracene. This is carefully 
purified by distillation and chemical 
treatment to separate the anthracene 


from the other substances occurring 
with it, and the product obtained is 
flnaUy purified by crystallization. 
When pure it forms colourless crys- 
talline scales melting at 216** O., and 
having a violet fluorescence. 

It forms a series of derivatives, the 
most important being anthraquinone 
and ali^rine and the numerous 
derivatives of these. Anthracene was 
originally a useless product in coal-tar 
distillation, but it became valuable 
as soon as it was discovered that ali- 
zarine — from which many dyes are 
manufactured directly or indirectly — 
could be prepared from it. < 

ANTHRACITE, Glance or blind 
coal, a non-bitumlnous coal of a 
shining lustre, approaching to metal- 
lic, and which bums without smoke, 
with a weak or no flame, and with in- 
tense heat. It consists of, on an 
average, 90 per cent carbon. 2 oxygen, 
3 hydrogen, and 5 ashes. It has some 
of the properties of coal or charcoal, 
and, like that substance, represents 
an extreme alteration of vegetable 
substances by loss of gewes, either 
during conditions of decay or after 
’entombment among stratified rocks. 
It is found in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and in large quantities in the 
United States (Pennsylvania), and 
near Swansea (South Wales). See 
Coal. , 

ANTHRAX. A fatal disease to 
which animals are subject, always 
associated with the presence of an 
^extremely minute micro-organism 
(Bacillua anthracis) in the blood. It 
attacks cattle more frequently than 
other animals ; sheep, horses, pigs, 
do^, and fowls are liable to anthrax, 
but not oats. The mode of infection 
In animals is chiefly by ingestion. It 
may also be contracted through a 
wound or scratch in the skin, but this 
mode of infection is commoner in 
human beings than in animals. It 
frequently assumes an epizootic form, 
land extends over large districts, 
lafleoting all classes of animals which 
are exposed to the exciting causes. 
It is also called splenic fever, and is 
communicable to man, appearing as 
carbuncle, malignant pustule, or 
wool-sorter's disease. 

ANTHROPOL'ATRY. The worship 
of man, a word always employed in 
reproach ; applied the Apollin- 
janans, who denied Christ's perfect 
humanity, towards the orthodox 
Christians. 

ANTHRO'POLITE. A petrifaction 
of the human body or skmeton, or of 
parts of the body, by the encrusting 
action of calcareous waters, and hence 
hardly to be considered fossil or sub- 
tossil. 
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ANTHROPOL'OGYo Thesdenoeof skin Is yellowish rather than black, 
man» Inoludinff the study ot man’s he is akin to the negro. The Mon* 
place in nature, that is, of the mea- gollan race probably assumed its 
surement of his agreement with and dlstinotlye features, yeUowlBh skin, 
dlyeigenoe from other animals and ooarse black hair, and charaoterlstlo 
the history of the emergence of human facial and bodily traits, in Eastern 
oharaoMnstlos ; of the dlstinotlye Asia ; and the Aboriginal population 
features and geographical distribu* of America was sprang mainly from 
tlon of the races of mankind, their the less-speoialized branch of this 
customs and beliefs : of the remains race. 

of extinct types of the human family White Races. The so-called white 
and the eyldenoe relating to their races include three main stocks, a 
modes of life. It puts under oontrlbu* people of short stature, oliye com* 
tlon all soienoes which haye man for plexlon, and long heads, the Mediter- 
thelr obleot. as anatomy, paieBon- ranean race i a taller p^ple with fair 
tologyg psychology, arohseology, his* hair and long heads, the Nordic race ; 
tory, and comparatiye religion. and a short, thick-set, black-haired. 
Ail the races of mankind that are broad-headed Alpine rac^ which made 
now Hying, much as they differ In ex- its way from Aoa into Europe many 
teraal appearance, such as oolonr of centuries after the other two chief 
skin, chartMster of hair, form of skull, components of Enrope’s population, 
faoe, and bod;^ and stature, belong to For long ages in eyery part of the 
one species. Homo Sapitne s but an world intermixture has been taking 
earlier speoles of more brutal type, place In yarylng degrees between the 
Ho neitnderthalenais, now completely different races of mankind, so that 
extinct, is known from fossil remains to-day probably no pure raoe exists, 
found In Qermany, Belgium, France, See Ethnoqraphy, Ethnology. 
Gibraltar, and Croatia. Three more Man, etc. — Bibliooraphy : E. B. 
ancient and primitive types, probably Tylor, Anthropology ; D, G. Brinton, 
representing distinct genera of the Hacea and PeopUa ; W. Z. Ripley, 
human fanuly, have been dlsoovered The Races of Ewrowi B. Oar^nter, 
reepeotively at Plltdown, in Sussex AnthropciLogy % G. Elliott Smltl^ The 
(Eoanthropus), at Mauer, near Heldel- Migraitiona of Early Culture ; H. G. 
berg (Palf^thropus), and in Java, F. Spnrrell, Mod^ Man and hia 
the Ape-man (Pitheoanthropus). The Forerunnera ; XHctionnaire dea Seien- 
Plltdown man may represent the cea Anthropohgimieai Theioumalof 
very remote, but direct, ancestor of the ArUhropolooical Inatiiute of Ortai 
modem man: but the Heidelberg Britain, 

man and the Ape-man were probably ANTHROPOM’ETRY. The bys- 
divergent sports ’* whose desoen- tematio examination of the height, 
dants never became men of the weight, and other, physloal oharaoter- 
modem type. istlos of the human body. It was* 

Gorilla and AborLrinall Australian, shown in the British Association 
In structure the gorlUa reveals a close Report of 1883 that variations In 
kinship with the human family, and stature, weight, and complexion, 
was probably derived from a oom- existing in different districts of the 
mon ancestry which probably differ- British islands, are chiefly due to 
entlated into man’s forerunner and differenoe of racial origin, 
the gorilla’s in Miocene times. Of The Sootoh male adults stand first 
exisong races the aboriginal Aus- in height (68.71 inches), the Irish 
traUan is much the most primitive, second (67.90 inches), the English 
and represents the survivlal of the third (67.66 inches), and the Welsh 
earliest type of Homo Sapiens soon last (66.66 inches). In weight the 
after this species became differen- Sootoh take the first place (166.3 lb.), 
tlated from men of the Neanderthal the Welsh take the second (168.3 lb.), 
species. the English the third (156.0 lb.), and 

Negro. The negro, whose home Is the Irish the last (164.1 lb.), 
tropical Africa, is primitive in some The average height of adult females 
respects, but in others Is h^hly is 4.71 inches lees than the male 
specialized. He is distingnished by averam, and their average weight 
his black skin, flat nose, prominent 32.2 lb. under that of the males. 

Jaws and thick everted lips, and so- The averam height of the adult 
called “ woolly " or " peppercorn '* males of the prmoipal races or 
hair. In stature he shows a wider nationalities of the world may be 
range of variation than any other given as nnder; but It is admow- 
raoe, including, as he does, the tallest ledged that more numerous measure- 
and the shortest varieties of mankind, ments might alter some of the figures 
Bushman and Mongolian. The considerably : PolvnesianB 69.^ in- 
Bushman is a peculiarly distinct ches, Patogonians 69 inches. Negroes 
racial type now restricted to the of the Congo 69 inches, Sootoh 68.71 
deserts of South Africa. Though his inches, IroQuois Indians 68.28 todies, 
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Iriah 67.90 inohea. United States 
(whites) 67.67 inches, Bnfirllsh 67.66 
inches, Norweedlans 67.o6 inches. 
Zulus 66.19 inches, Welsh 66.66, 

inches, Danes 66.65 inches, Dutch 

66.62 inches, American N^ktocs 
66.62 inches, Hungarians 66.58 in- 
ches, (Armans 66.54 inches, Swiss 
66.43 inches, Belgians 66.38 inches. 
French 66.23 inches. Berbers 66.1(5 
inches, Arabs 66.08 inches, Russians 
66.04 inches, Italians 66 inches, 
Spaniards 65.66 inches, Esquimaux 
65.10 inches, Papuans 64.78 inches, 
Hindus 64.76 inches, CMnese 64.17 

Inches, Poles 63.87 inches, Finns 

63.60 inches, Japcuiese 63.11 inches. 
Peruvians 63 inches, Malays 62.34 
inches. Lapps 59.2 inones, Bosjesmans 
52.78 inches. Cleneral average, 65.25 
inches. 


ANTHROPOMOR'PHISM. The re- 
presentation or conception of the 
Deity under a human form, or with 
human attributes and cdleotions. 
Anthropomorphism is based upon 
the natural inaptitude of the human 
min d for conceiving spiritual things 
except through sensuous images, and 
In its conseq^uent tendency to accept 
such eimresmons as those of Scripture 
when if speaks of the eye, the ear, 
and the hand of Gk>d, of His seeing 
and hearing, of His remembering ana 
forgetting, of His making man in His 
own image, etc., in a too literal sense. 

In a general sense anthropomor- 
phism is the assumption of man that 
his own characteimios are present m 
beings or things widely different from 
himself, more particularly in forces 
of nature and gods. The term is, 
therefore, also applied to that doc- 
trine which att^utes to animals 
mental fhoulties of the same nature 
as those of man, though much lower 
in degree : strictly c^ed biological 
anthropornorphiam, to distinguish it 
from anthropomorphism proper, or 
iheological anUkropomorphiim, Of. E. 
Oaird, EvdtUion of Brngion ; J. R. 
Illingworth, PeraoncHUv, Hwman and 
Divine. 

ANTHROPOPH'AGI. Man-eaters, 
'Cannibals. Cannibalism was prac- 
tised in very ancient times s cmd 
thotigh some peoples, as the New 
^Zealanders and Fiiians, have given it 
up in recent times, it is still practised 
cover a wide area in Oentrid Africa, 
wliere human flesh is a common ar- 
ticle of food. Superstitious ideas are 
often associated with cannibansm 
among those who practise it. The 
Caribs were oannibeds at the time of 
tiia Spanish conquest, and the word 
** cannib al ** is derived from their 
name. Aee OAKNisiLLisM. 

A1ITHU8. See Pipit. 

AIfn*AIROIlAFr GUN8. Are guns 


BO mounted that they may be pointed 
upward to Are directly against ob- 
irots in the air. During the European 
War these guns, fitted with special 
appliances and ammunition, were 
used for defence against air-mds of 
the enemy, against Zeppelins and 
Gothas. The anti-aircraft guns are of 
various types, ranging from light 
machine-guns up to batteries of 3- 
Inoh and 6 -inch guns. Some of them 
have brought down enemy machines 
flying at a height of 10,000 or 12,000 
feet. 

ANTIBES (&n-t5b) (ancient ANTI- 
POLIS). A fortified town and sea- 
port of France, department Alpes- 
Marltlmes, on the Mediterranean, 
11 miles S.S.W. of Nice i founded 
about 340 B.C. Pop. 12,198. 

ANTI-BURQHER SYNOD. A sec- 
tion of the Scottish Secession Church, 
which held its first meeting in Edin- 
burgh in the house of Adam Gib on 
10th April, 1747. It was formed in 
consequence of a breach resulting 
from a controversy respecting the 
religious clause of the oath taken by 
burgesses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Perth. Those in favour of the oath 
were designated Burghers, whilst 
their opponents, who condemned the 
oath of the burgesses, became known 
as Anti-Burghers. The union of the 
burgher and anti-burgher sections 
was brought about in 1820 through 
the exeruons of John Jamieson, 
minister at the Anti-burgher Cfiiuroh 
in Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. See 
United Free CJhxtrch op Scotland. 

ANTICHLOR. The name given to 
any chemical substance, such as 
hyposulphite of sodium, employed to 
remove the small quantity of chlorine 
which obstinately adheres to the 
fibres of the doth when goods are 
bleached by means of chlorine. 

ANTICHRIST, A word occurring 
in the first and second Epistles of St. 
John, and nowhere else m Scripture, 
in pa 68 €«O 0 having an evident refer- 
ence to a personage real or symbolical 
mentioned or almded to in various 
other passages both of the Old and 
New Testaments. The idea i&aeSf. 
however, of Antichrist can be traced 
back to the second century, B.O.. 
and appears first of all in the Book of 
Daniel. 

In every age the CThnroh has held 
through all Its sects some definite 
expectation of a formidable adversary 
of truth and righteousness prefigured 
under this name. Thus Roman 
Oathollcs have found Antiohrist in 
heresy, and Protestants in Romanism. 
In one point the sects have generally 
been agreed, namely, in regarding the 
various intimations on this subject in 
the Old and New Tbstamente as a 
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homogeneous declaration or warning, 
inspired by the spirit of prophecy, of 
danger to the true relMon from some 
disafleotion and revolt organized in 
the latter days by Satan. Most 
modem critics take a different view 
of the matter. They do not regard 
the various Scriptural writers who 
have decdt with this subject as hav- 
ing had any common inspiration or 
design. They believe that each writer 
from his own point of view, guided by 
mere human sagacity, gives expres- 
sion in his predictions to his own 
individual apprehensions, or narrates 
as prediction what he already knows. 

Originally Antichrist is nothing else 
than the incarnate devil, and the idea 
of the battle of God with a human 
opponent, endowed with devilish 
mokedness, arose under the influence 
of historical conditions. It is the neckr 
political horizon which suggests the 
danger, or contemporary history the 
substance of the prophecy ; thus the 
Antichrist of Daniel is Antioohus 
Epiphanes, that of St. John Nero, 
that of St. Paul some adversary of 
Ohristianitv about to appear in the 
time off the Emperor Claudius. — 
Bibliography ; S. Barlng-Gould, 
CurUma Myths of the Midd^ Ages ; 
W« Bousset, AntichriM. 

ANTIGLI'MAX. A sudden declen- 
sion off a writer or speaker from lofty 
to mean thoughts or language, as ta 
the well-known lines, quoted in 
Pope *0 Martinua Scriblerus on the Art 
of Sinking in Poetry as from an 
anonymous author : 

^£>00, Dftlhofute, th« greftt ffod of v&r, 
LltoatBxuuiiKKdoDel to the Eerl of Mar. 

PopOp Addison, and Fielding were 
masters in this art of sudden descent. 

ANTlCLITfAL LINE OR AXIS. In 
geology, the ridge off a wave-like 
curve made by a series of super- 
imposed strata, the strata dipping 
from it on either side as from the ridge 
of a house : a aynclinai line runs 
along the trough off such a wave. 

ANTX-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. An 
association formed in England in 
1836 to procure the repeal of the laws 
regulating or forbidding the impor- 
te^on of com. The object of the 
league was attained in 1846. 

ANTICOSTI. An island of Canada, 
in the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
125 miles long by 30 miles broad. The 
interior is mountcdnous and wooded, 
but there is much good land, and it is 
well adapted for agriculture. 

ANTIOY 'CLONE. A phenomenon 
presenting some features opposite to 
those of a cyclone. It oonsiste of a 
region of high barometrio pressure, 
the pressure being greatest in the 
oentie, with light winds flowing out> 
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wards from the centre, and not in* 
wards as in the cyclone, accompanied 
with great cold in winter and with 
great neat in summer. 

ANTIOYRA (an-tis'I-ra). The name 
of two towns of Greece, the one in 
Thessaly, the other in Phocis, famous 
for hellebore, which in ancient times 
was regarded as a specific against 
insanity and melancholy. Hence 
various jocular allusions in ancient 
writers (Naviga Anticyram, sail to 
Anticyra). 

ANTIDOTE. A medicine to coun- 
teract the effects of poison. 

ANTIETAM (an-tfi'tam). A small 
stream in the United States which 
falls into the Potomac about 50 miles 
N.W. of Washington ; scene of an 
indecisive battle between the Federal 
and Confederate armies, 17th Sept., 
1862. 

ANTI-FEDERALISTS. The poUti- 
oal party in the United States which 
after the formation of the Federal 
constitution in 1787 opposed Its rati- 
fication. Whilst the Federalists were 
striving to turn the federation into a 
united nation, and stood for a 
strong Government and centralizing 
tendencies, their opponents, the 
Antl-FederfUists, either more demo- 
oratio, or pretending that a strong 
Government meant a “ disguised ** 
monarohlo power, endeavoured to 
preserve a loose olsintegrated feder- 
ation. The Anti-Federalist party was 
gradually transformed mto the 
Democratlo-Kepublioan party, led by 
Jefferson. 

ANTIFRICTION METAL. A name 
given to various alloys of tin, zino, 
copper, antimony, lead, etc., which 
oppose little remstanoe to motiom 
mth great resistance to the effect of 
friction, so far as conoems the wearing 
away of the surfaces off contact. 
Babbitt’s metal (50 parts tin, 5 anti- 
mony, 1 copper) is one of them. 

ANTIGONE (an - tig’o - n5>. In 
Greek mythology, the daughter 
^dipuB and Jocasta, celebrated for 
her devotion to her brother Poly- 
nioee, for burying whom against the 
decree of King Oreon she suffered 
death. She is the heroine of Sophocles 
(Edipna at Colonua and his Ai%tigone ; 
also of Racine’s tragedy Lee Frkrta 
Ennemia. 

ANTIG’ONISH. A town in the E. 
of Nova Sootia, in oounty of the same 
name ; the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, with a cathedral, a college, 
emd a good harbour. Pop. 1787. 

ANTIG'ONUS. One of the generals 
of Alexander the Great, bom about 
382 B.o. In the division of the 
, empire, after the death of Alexander, 
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Antiffonns obtained Greater Phrysla. 
Lyoia, and Pamphylla as his domln- 
fiono Bnt he soon mana^d to extend 
his power, belner assisted by his war- 
like son, Demetrius PolioroStee. 
Ptolem 3 ^ Selenons, and Lyshnaohns, 
who had also been generals of Alex- 
ander, alarmed by his ambition, 
united themselves against Mm i and 
a long series of contests ensued in 
Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, ending in 301 b.o. with the 
battle of IpBus in Phryrfa, in wMoh 
Antigonns was defeated and slain, 
his dominions being divided among 
the oonqnerors. 


ANTIGONUS GON'ATASo Son of 
Demetrius Polioroet^, and grandson 
of the above, snooeeded Ms father in 
the kingdom of Macedon and all his 
other European dominions, but did 
not obtain aetual possession of them 
for some years. He died, after a reign 
of forty-four yecurs, 239 B.o, 


ANTIGUA (an-t6'gwa). On© of the 
British West Indies, the most im- 
portant of the Leeward group i 28 
miles long, 20 broad ; area, 103 sq^ | 
miles. Its shores are nigh and rooky, \ 
and mnoh Indented by creeks and in- 
Jets fumisMng several good harbours 
The eurface is diversified by hill and 
dale, but nowhere rises to a greater 
height than 1300 feet. A oonsiaerable 
ponJon of it is fertile, and the climate 
ts healthy, but there Is a scarcity of 
water, there being no streams and 
few springs, droughts are not infre- 
quent, and hurrioauaes are apt to 
cause serious loss and damage. CMef 
products are sugar, cotton, and pine- 
apples. The island has fairly good 
shipping oonnecUons with the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Oanada. 

Antigna Is governed as a crown 
colony, the Islands of Barbuda and 
Redonda being attached to it. The 
capital, Sto John, the residence of the 
^vemor of the Leeward Islands, 
stands on the shore of a well-sheltered 
harbour in the north-west i>art of the 
island. Falmouth (English Harbour) 
in the south has also an excellent 
harbour with a dockyard. The island 
was disoovered by Columbus in 1493 ; 
the first settlement was made by the 
English In 1632. Since then, except 
for a short period of oooupatlon bv 
the French, it has been a British 
possession. Pop. 29,767. 


ANTl-JAO'OBIN. A famous maga- 
ttoe (1797-1818), the original object 
of which was to satirize the Jacobin 
prindplee of the Fox section of 
Whigs : principal contributors : Gif- 
ford, (jamiing, Frere, and Ellis. 


ANTIXEBANON. The eastern of 
the two parallel ranges known as the 


MountalnB of Lebanon in Palostineo 
See Lebanon. 

ANTILEGOM'ENA (things spoken 
against or objected to). A term ap* 
imed by early Christian writers to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter^, 
James, Jude, 2 and 3 John, and the 
Apocalypse, which, though read fin 
the churches, were not for some 
time reoeived into the canon of 
Scripture. ^ 

ANTILLES ^-tir^z). Another 
name for the west Indian Islands 
(exolnding Bahamas). See West 

INDIES. 


ANTILOOHUS (an-tlFo-kus^ In 
Greek legend, a son of Nestor^ di8» 
tingulshed among the younger heroes 
who took part in the Trojan War by 
beauty, bravery, and swiftneBS of 
foot. He was slain by Memnon^ font 
Achilles avenged his death. 

ANTIMAGASS'AR. A covering for 
chairs, sofas, couches, ©to., made oir 
open cotton or worsted work, to 
reserve them from being soiled^ as 
y the oil applied to thenair. 

ANTIMAGHUS (an-tlm'a-kns). b 
Greek poet who lived about 400 b.c., 
and wrote an epic called the ThebaU 
on the mytMoaE Mstoiy of 
and a long elegy called LydB^ 
by a mistress or wife of that name. 
Both works were jfuU of mythological 
details. Only fragments of ms wri^ngs 
remain, and from these it can be 
gathered that his style was rather 
laboured and artificial. Yet the 
Alexandrian grammaiiaxis ranked 
him next to Homer. 


Thebes. 

inspired 


ANTIMONY (obemloal symbol^ 
Sb, from Lat. etiJbium% ep. gr. 6.7, 
atomic wt. 120.2). A brittle metal of 
a bluish -white or sUver-whlte colour 
and a crystalline or laminated stmo 
tnre. It melts at 630.6” O., and bums 
with a blnlsh-white flame. The 
mineral called stibnlte or antimony^ 
glance, is a tri-sulphide (Sb^,), and 
is the chief ore from which tne metal 
is obtained. It Ls found In many 
places, inoludlng France, Spain^ 
Hnng^, Italy, Oanada, Australia, 
and Borneo. 

The metal, or, as it was formerly 
called, the regulus of antimony, does 
not rust or tarnish when exposed to 
the air. When alloyed with other 
metals It hardens them, and is there- 
fore used in the mannfaotnre of 
alloys, such as Britannia-metal, typo- 
metal, and pewter. In bells it renders 
the sound more clear ; It renders tin 
more white and sonorous as well as 
harden and gives to printing types 
more firmness and smoothness. The 
salts of antimony are very poisonous. 
The protoxide is the active base of 
tartar emetio and James's powder. 
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i^nd I 0 lustly regrarded m a most 
TAfiuable remedy in many dlseaees. 
Yellow u&Hmony 1b a prepauration of 
antimony of a deep yellow oolonr, 
need in enamel and porcelain paint>- 
im?. It is of varioiiB tints, and the 
brilUanoy of the brighter hnea is not 
affeoted by foul air. 

ANTINO'MIANISMC** opposition to 
the law *')• The name given by 
Luther to the inference drawn by John 
Areola (1492-1666), from the doc- 
mne of justifloation by faith, that the 
moral law is not binding on Christiana 
as a rule of Ufe. The term antinomian 
has since been applied to all doctrines 
and practices which seem to contemn 
or discountenance strict moral obli- 
gattons. The Lutherans and Calvinists 
have both been charged with antl- 
nomlaoism, the former on account of 
their doctrine of justifleation by faith, 
the latter both on this ground and 
that of the doctrine of predestination. 
The charge is, of course, vigorously 
rei>6lled by both. 

ANTIN'OMY. The opposition of 
one law or rule to another law or rule : 
in the Kantian philosophy, that 
natural contradiction which results 
from the law of reason, when, passing 
the limits of experience, we seek to 
oonoeiTe the complex of external 
phenomena, or nature, as a world or 
00 €aU 08 . 


ANTINOUS (an-tln'o-us). A young 
Blthynian whom the extravagant love 
of Hadrian has immortalirod. He 
drowned himself in the Nile in 4.D. 
122. Hadrian set no bounds to his 
grief for hia loss. He gave his name 
to a newly-discovered star, erected 
temples in bis honour, called a city 
after him, and caused him to be 
adored as a god throughout the 
empire. Statues, busts, etc., of him 
are numerous. 

ANTIOOH (an'ti-ok). A town in 
S7^d^ famous in ancient times as the 
capital of the Greek Kings of Svrla. 
on ^e 1^ bank of the Orontes, about 
21 xnilee from the sea, in a beautiful 
and fertile plain. It was founded by 
Seleuous Nioator in 300 b.o., and 
named after his father Antioohus. In 
Roman times It was the seat of the 
Syrian governors, and the centre of a 
uddely-extended oommeroe. It was 
called the ** Queen of the East and 
"The Beanttful." 

Antioch is frequently mentioned In 
the New Testament, and It was here 
that the dlsc^les of onr Saviour were 
first called Ohiistians (Acts zl. 26). 
In the first half of the seventh cen- 
tunr It was taken by the Saraoens, 
and In 1098 by the Crusaders. They 
established the principality of Antioch, 
of which the first ruler was Bohemond, 


and which lasted till 1268, when 19 
was taken by the Mameluke Sultan of 



Egypt, 
hands c 


, In 1616 It passed Into the 
hands of the Turks. The modem 
Antioch, or Antakieh. has reoenUy 
grown from a small plaoe to a flomr* 
shlngtown. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 

There was another Antloeh, in 
Pisidia, at whioh St. Paul preached 
on his first missionary journey. 

ANTIOOHUS (an-tS'o-kus). A name 
of several OrsBOo-Syrian kings of the 
dynasty of the Seleucldee. 

Antioohus I., called S6(ir (" ear • 
ionr "), was the son of Selenous, 
mnereu of Alexander the Great, and 
founder of the dynasty. He was bom 
about 324 B.O., and succeeded hia 
father in 280 b.o. During the greider 
part of his reign he was engaged in a 
protracted stmggle with the Gauls 
who had crossed from Europe, and 
by whom he was killed in battle, 261 

B.O. 

Antioohus II., Bumamed Theo9 
(god), suooeeded his father, lost 
several provinces by revolt, and was 
murdered in 246 b.o. by Laodloe, his 
wife, whom he had put away to 
marry BerenIo& daughter of Ptolemy. 

Anttoobus III., snmamed the Oreai, 
grandson of the preceding was bom 
242 B.O., suooeeded in 2^ b.o. The 
early part of his reira embraced a 
series of wars against revolted pro- 
vinces and neignbonrlng kingdoms, 
bis expeditions extending to India, 
over Asia Minor, and afterwards into 
Europe, where he \:iook possession of 
the Tmacian Chersonese. Here he 
encountered the Romans, who had 
oonquered Philip V. of Macedon, and 
were prepared w resist bis further 
progress. Antioohus gained an Im- 
portwt adviser in Hannibal, who had 
fled for refuge to his Court ; but he 
lost the opportunity of an invasion of 
Italy while the Romans were engaged 
In war with the Gauls, of which the 
Carthaginian urged him to avaU him- 
self. The Romans defeated him by 
sea and lan^ and he was finally over- 
thrown by Solplo at Mount gSpylus, 
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In Asia Minor, 190 B.O., and very 
severe terms were imposed upon him. 
He was killed while plunderinfir a 
temple in El 3 nnai 8 to procure money 
to pay the Komans. 

Antioohus IV.. oalled Epiphcmsa, 
youngest son of the above, is chiefly 
remarkable for his attempt to ex- 
tirpate the Jewish religion, and to 
estoblish in its place the polytheism 
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of the Greeks. This led to the Insur- 
rection of the Maccabees, by which 
the Jews ultimately recovered their 
independence. He died 164 b.o 

ANTIOQUIA (An-t5-6-k5'a). A 
town of South America, in Colombia, 
on the River Cauca : founded in 
1542. Pop. 8730. It gives name to a 
department of the republic % area, 
22,752 sg. miles. Fop. 823,226 
Capital, Medellin. 

ANTBP'AROS (ancient. OLIAROS). 
One of the Cyclades Islands in the 
Grecian Archipelago, containing a 
famous stalactitic grotto or cave. It 
lies south-west of Paros, from which it 
Is separated by a narrow strait, and 
has an area of 10 sq. miles, and about 
700 inhabitants. 

ANTIP'ATER. A general and 
friend of Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great. On the death of 
Alexander, in 323 b.o., the regency of 
Macedonia was assigned to Antipater, 
who succeeded in establishing the 
Macedonian rule in Greece on a firm 
footing. He died, 317 b.o., at an ad- 
vanced age 

ANTIP'ATHYo A special dislike 
exhibited by individuals to particular 
objects or persons, usually resulting 
from physical or nervous organiza- 
tion. An antipathy is often an un- 
accountable repugnance to what 
people in general regard with no par- 
tioular dislike, as certain sounds, 
•mells. articles of food, etc., and it 
may be manifested by fainting or 
extreme discom'ort. 

AMTIPHLOGIS'TIC. A term ap- 
plied to medicines or methods o< 
treatment that are intended to coun- 


teract inflammation, such as blood- 
letting, purgatives, diaphoretics, etc. 

AN'TIPHON. A Greek orator, bom 
near Athens ; foimder of political 
oratory in Greece. His orations are 
the oldest extant, and he is said to 
have been the first who wrote 
speeches for hire. He was put to 
death for taking part in the revolution 
of 411 B.O., which established the 
oligarchic government of the Four 
Hundred. Antiphon seems to have 
specialized in homicide cases ; his 
most celebrated speech is On fiis 
Murder of Herodas. Cf. Sir R. C. 
Jebb, Attic Orators ; J. F. Dobson, 
The Greek Orators. 

ANTIPHON, or ANTIPH'ONY (“ al- 
ternate song *'). In the ChriOTlan 
Church a verse first sung by a single 
voice, and then repeated by the whole 
choir ; or any piece to be sung by 
alternate voices. 

ANTIPODES (an-tip'o-d6z). The 
name given relatively to people or 
places on opposite sides of the earth, 
so situated that a line drawn from 
one to the other passes through the 
centre of the esirth and forms a true 
diameter. The longitudes of two 
such places differ by 189®. The dif- 
ference in their time is about twelve 
hours, and their seasons are reversed. 

ANTIPODES ISLANDS. A group 
of small uninhabited islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, about 460 miles 
S.E. by E. of New Zealand ; so called 
from being nearly antipodal to Green- 
wich. Antipodes Island rises to 1300 
feet, €ind Is lar^ly covered with 
coarse grass g huts have been fitted 
up to welter castaways. 

AN'TIPOPE. The name applied to 
those who at different periods have 
produced a schism in the Roman 
Catholic Church by opposing the 
authority of the Pope, imder the 
pretence that they were themselves 
Popes. The Roman Church cannot 
admit that there ever existed two 
Popes ; but the fact is, that in 
several oases the competitors for the 
papal chair were eguafiy Popes % that 
IS to say, the claims of sdl were 
equally good. Each was frequently 
supported by whole nations, and the 
schism was nothing but the struggle 
of political interests. Twen^-nme 
antipopes are enumerated In Church 
history i the last of them is Felix V., 
1439-49. 

ANTlPYREriGS. Medicines given 
for the purpose of reducing fever by 
lowering the patient’s temperature, 
whether by causing perspiration or 
otherwise. Quinine, antipyrin, phen- 
aoetin, are common antipyretics. An 
aperient or purgative often serves the 
saxhe purpose. 
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ANTIPYTtm. A drug obtained 
from coal-tar prodnots, valuable in 
reducing fever and in relieving pain, 
being much used in nervous headache 
and neuralgia. 

ANTIQUARIES. Those devoted to 
the study of ancient times through 
their relics, as old places of burial, 
remains of ancient habitations, early 
monuments. Implements or weapons, 
statues, coins, medals, paintings, in- 
scriptions, books, and manuscripts, 
with the view of arriving at a know- 
ledge of the relations, modes of living, 
habits, and general condition of the 
people who created or employed 
thmn. Societies or associations of 
antiquaries have Ijoen foiined in all 
countries of European civilization. 
In Britain the Sooietv of Antiquaries 
of London was founded in 1672, 
revived In 1717, and incorporated in 
1761. The Society of Antlqiiarles of 
Scotland was founded In 1780, incor- 
porated in 1783, and has the manage- 
ment of a lam national antiquarian 
museum in Edinburgh. One of the 
beet-known antiquarian societies in 
Europe is the SocUU Royale des 
Antiguaxrca du Nord at Copenhagen. 

ANTIQUES (an-t6ks'>. A term 
Bpeoifically applied to the remains of 
ancient art, as statues, paintings, 
vases, cameos, and the like, and more 
ospeoially to the works of Grecian and 
Roman antiquity. 

ANTIRRHINUM (an-ti-ri'num) 
(from antiy instead of, and rhiSy snout). 
A genus of annual or perennial plants 
of the nat. ord. Sorophularlaoese, 
commonly known as snapdragon, on 
aoooimt of the peculiarity of the 
blossoms, which, by pressing between 
the finger and tnumb, may be made 
to open and shut like a mouth. They 
all produce showy flowers, and ai*o 
mu(m cultivated in gardens. Many 
varieties of some of them, such as the 
great or common snapdragon (An- 
tirrhinum majua\ have been pixiduced 
by gardeners. The lesser snapdragon 
grows in sandy soil, and Is found in 
oomflelds in the south of England 
and Ireland. 

ANTISANA (6n-te-s6.'n&). A vol- 
cano In the Andes of Ecuador, 35 
miles 8.E. by E. of Quito. Whymper, 
who aeoendod it in 1880, makes its 
height 19,260 feet. 

ANTIS'OIANS (Gr. arUi, over 
against, shia, a shadow). Those who 
live under the same meridian, at the 
same distance N. and 3. of the equa- 
tor, and whose shadows at noon oon- 
seqnently are thrown in contrary 
directions. 

ANTISOORBUTIOS. Remedies 
against scurvy* Lemon-juice, ripe 
fruit, milk, salts of potash, green vege- 


tables, potatoes, fresh meat, and raw 
or lightly-boiled eggs, are some of 
the principal food-stufls containing 
antiscorbntio vitomines. 

ANTI-SEM^rriSM. HostiUty to the 
Jews (Semites), actively exhibited in 
severities and attacks of various 
kinds. Tho movement assumed vast 
proportions about 1880 and mani- 
fested itself in various countries, 
especially Russia, Austria-Hungary. 
Germany, Romania, and France. It 
may bo attributed to different mo- 
tives in different countries, but on 
the whole owed its origin not only to 
the fact of the Jews being a 
ouliar people ** by race and relicdon, 
but also to the comparatively high 

S osition won by them in modem 
mes in the financial and political 
worlds. The religious element is quite 

S romlnent in the popular attacks on 
ie Jew, although modem anti- 
Semitism is essentially social and 
economic. 

In Western Knssia there was a 
great outburst against the Jews in 
1881, In which men, women, and 
ohilmen were slaughtered. The 
Government of the Tsar, by Its anti- 
Jewiah policy, may be said to have 
sanctioned this murderous outbi'eak, 
which was followed by harsh laws 
and actual persecutions, though after- 
wards there was a mitigation of the 
severity shown toweurai the Jews. 
Yet in 1903 the world was startled 
by a terrible massacre of Jews at 
Kishinev, in Bessarabia, oonnived at 
by tho authorities on the spot ; and 
towards the end of 1906, in connection 
with the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, there were dreadful massacres 
of Jews in Odessa, Kishinev, and 
other towns, the authorities being 
similarly involved. 

In Romania, until 1919, the posi- 
tion of the Jews resembled what it 
was elsewhere In mediaeval times, and 
was less favourable than it was even 
under the Turks. In Germany tho 
movement has been worked oniefly 
by politicians for thoir own ends, 
though the racial and religious ques- 
tion has also had some influence ; and 
among the ignorant the belief that 
tho Jews murder Christian children 
for ritual purposes has been revived, 
as also in Austria and in Hungary. 

In these countries the movement 
has been i^artly political, partly 
social and economic, partly religions. 
In France anti-Semitism has been 
employed dhlefly as a weapon by 
monarchists and clericals as against 
republicanism, and by the Socialists 
as against capitalism, racial anti- 
pathy having also its influence on the 
movements. It reached its height in 
1806 at the time of the Dreyfus affair. 


I 
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In Britain, too, cmti'Semitism has of 
late made itself felt. 

In 1933 an or^ranised anti-Semite 
Campa^ on a large scale was carried 
out in Germany under the leadership 
of Herr Adolf Hitler, the Chancellor. 
Bibmography: A. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Israel among the Nations ; Bernard 
I^azare, UanH-s&mitisme, son histoire 
et see causes. 

ANTISEP'TIC (Gr. anti, against, 
€uid sepein, to rot). An agent which 
•destroys the ^nns of putrefaction or 
suppuration is called an antiseptic. 
Many substances act thus, e.g. 
<9ilorine iodine, hypoohlorous acid, 
sulphurous acid, camphor, creosote, 
iodoform, nascent oxygon Saui- 
tas*^) corrosive sublimate, formalde- 
hyde (“ Formalin potassium per- 
manganate (“ Condy’s Flmd **), car- 
bolic acid (Lysol, Izal, Cyllin) ; lately 
aniline dyes have become prominent : 
•of these flavine has proved the most 
useful addition to surgery of recent 
years. It was much used in the 
European War (1914-8). 

Antiseptics are also used for puri- 
fying surgical instruments, etc., and 
commerciidly as disinfectants. When 
introduced by Lister into surgical 
practice they led to revolutionary ad- 
vances in surgery. The tendency of 
late years has been to abandon anti- 
septic for aseptic (sterile) mode of 
technique, but during the war 
(1914-8) there was a general return 
to antiseptic methods in surgery. 

ANTISPASMODTC. A medicine 
for the cure of spasms and convul- 
sions; such belong largely to the 
of ethers, as sulphuric ether, 
ohlorio ether, nitric ether, etov 

ANTISTHENES (an-tis'the-nez). A 
Greek philosopher and the founder of 
the school of Cynics, bom at Athens 
about 444 b.c. He was first a disciple 
of Goigias and then of Socrates, at 
whose death he was present. His 
philosophy was a one-sided devel^- 
ment of the Socratic teaching. Ho 
held virtue to consist m complete self- 
denial and m disregard of riches, 
honour, or pleasure of every kind. He 
himself lived as a beggar He died in 
Athens at an advanced age. 

ANTISTROPHE. See Strophe. 

ANTI-SUBMARINE. See Sub- 
marine. 

ANTI-TAURUS. A mountain range 
of Anatolia, Asia Minor, extending 
f?om the Cicilian Taurus towards the 
north-east, and connecting the Taurus 
mountain system with Mount Ararat, 
Mount Elbruz, and the Caucasus. 
See Taurus. 

ANTITH^IS (oppoBiUon). A fig- 
ure of speech condsting in a contrast 


or opposition of words or sontiments ; 
as, ^'^When our vices leewe us, we 
flatter ourselves we leave them ; ** 
** The prodigal robs his heir, the miser 
robs himself.** 

ANTITOXIN. The name given to a 
class of bodies of unknown nature 
having the capacity of neutralizing 
the poisonous substances (toxins) by 
which certain bacteria produce dis- 
ease. If such a toxin be introduced 
every few days in increasing doses, 
into, e.g., the horse, and 2, after 
some months of this treatment, the 
animal be bled, its serum contains the 
antitoxin to the toxins used. The use 
of the antitoxin to the toxin of diph- 
theria IS most efficacious in curing 
that disease, and the treatment has 
caused a great fall in the death-rate. 
It ought to be applied as soon as 
possilue after signs appear In the 
throat. 

An antitoxic treatment is also ap- 
plicable in cases of tetanus (lock-jaw), 
a disease liable to follow any wound 
contaminated with dirt, especially 
with manured soil. Less success 
has been achieved when the disease 
is fu ly established^ but if the anti- 
toxin be injected immediately after 
the woimd has been incurred, then 
the subsequent development of the 
disease is prevented. This preventive 
treatment has been attended with 
marked effect in the case of wounds 
i-eceived in war, which it is almost 
impossible to keep free from con- 
tamination. Antitoxins were exten- 
sively used during the Emupean War 
(1914-8). 

In bacterial diseases other than 
those mentioned, sera have been pro- 
duced by injecting into large animals 
dead and living bacteria, e.g. the 
organisms of epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis (spotted fever), pneur 
monia, blood-poisoning, etc., and 
these sera probably depend for their 
action on the presence of bodies 
sim ilar to antitoxins. See Bacjtbria, 
Diphtheria. 

ANTI-TRADE WINDS. A name 
given to any of the upper tropical 
winds which move northward or 
southward m the same manner as the 
trade winds which blow beneath them 
in the opposite direction. These great 
aerial currents descend to the surface 
after they have passed the limits of 
the trade winds, and form the south- 
west or west-south-west winds of the 
north temperate, and the north-west 
or west-north-west winds of the south 
temperate zones. 

ANTITRINITA'RIANS. All who do 

not receive the doctrine of the divine 
Trinity, or the existence of three 
persons in the Godhead ; especially 
applied to those who oppose such a 
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dootrlne on philosophical grounds, as 
contrasted with Unitarians, who reject 
the doctrine as not warranted by 
Scripture. 

AN'TITYPE. That which is cor- 
relative to a type; by theological 
writers the term is employed to 
denote the reality of which a type is 
the prophetic symbol. 

ANTIUM. In ancient Italy, one of 
the most ancient and powerful cities 
of Latlmn, the chief city of the Volsci, 
and often at war with the Romans, 
by whom it was finally taken in 338 
B.o. It was 38 miles distant from 
Rome, a flourishing seaport, and be- 
came a favourite residence of the 
wealthy Romans. It was destroyed 
by the Saracens, but vestiges of it 
remain at Porto d’Anzo, near which 
many valuable works of art have 
been found. 

ANTIVARI (an-teVfi,-r6) A soapoi-t 
town on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, ceded to Montenegro by the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878). Antivari was 
opened as a free port on 23rd Oct., 
1909. It was occupied bv the Aus- 
trians in 1916, and by the Italians 
in Nov., 1918. Pop. 2500. 

ANTLERS. The horns of the deer 
tribe, or the snags or branches of the 
horns- 



account of its ingeniouB method of 
catching the insects — chiefly antsr-^ 
on which it feeds. It digs a fuiu)M^ 
shaped hole in the driest and finest 
sand it can find, and when the pit 
deep enough, and the sides are cmito 
smooth and sloping, it buries its^ n 
the bottom with only its formldahkr 
mandibles projecting, and waits tm 
some luckless insect stumbles over 
edge, when it is immediately seized, 
its juices sucked, and the dead body 
jerked out. It inhabits Southerly 
Europe. 

ANTOFAGASTA. A ChiUon sea^ 
port on the Bay of Morena, and a 
territory of the same name taken from 
Bolivia in the war of 1879-82, and 
definitely ceded to Chile in 1885. The 
territory has an area of 46,408 sq. 
miles ; pop. (1920), 172,330. 
port is connected by railway with tlm 
silver and other mines lying inland^ 
and exports silver, copper, cubm 
nitre, etc., partly from Bolivia. Pop. 
(193()), 53,591. 

ANTOINETTE (ap-twa-net), Mari*- 
See Marie Antoinette. 

ANTOKOLSKI. Mark. Russian 
sculptor of Jewish extraction bom at 
Vilna in 1843. He studied at the 
Petrograd Academy of Pme Arts, and 
his earhest success was a wooden 
statue The Jeunsh Tailor (1864). In 
1868 he received a grant for travelling, 
and whilst in Italy he finished ms 
famous statue, Ivan the Terrible. He 
was made an academician, and In 
1878 was awarded the first prize for 
sculpture at the Paris International 
Exhibition. In 1888 he settled pe^ 
manently m Paris, where he died In 
1902. His works include : Peter 
Ore^ (1872), Christ before the 
(1874), The Death of Socrates (18'/6), 
SmTWza (1882), Tcrmak and The 
sleeping Peauty (1900). 

ANTOMMARCHI (-mar'ke). CMo 
Franoefioo. Italian physician, bom in 
Corsica in 1780, died in (5uba 
He was professor of anatomy w 
Florence when he offered him^lf o& 
physician to Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Napoleon at first received him wli^ 
reserve, but soon admitted him to 
confidence, and testified his satisfac- 
tion with him by leaving him a 
lo^y of 100,000 francs. On his 
return to Europe he published £es 
Demiers Moments de NapeiUon (9 
vols., 8vo, 1823). 

ANTONELL'L Glaeomo, CSardlnaL 
Born 1806, died 1876. He waa edu- 

where he attracted 
Pope Gregory XVI., who appejnted 
him to several important omois. 
On the accession of Pius iX, 
Antonelli was ralaed to the dmity Pt 
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ottrdliial>d6aoon $ two years later he 
beoame president and Minister of 
Forei^ Affairs, and in 1860 was 
appointed Seoretaj^ of State. During 
the sitting ot the G^umenioal Counoil 
(1869-70) he was a prominent cham- 
pion of the impal Interest. He 
strongly opposed the assumption of 
the united Italian crown by Victor 
Bmanuel. 

ANTONELL'O (of Messina). An 
Italian painter who died at Venice. 

B hly in 1493, and is said to have 
need oil-painting into Italy, 
haviim been instructed In it by Jan 
Van Eyck. Three works by him are 
in the National Gallery, London. 

ANTONINES. Age of the. Period 
of l^man history between the acces- 
sion of Titus Antoninus (Pius) a.d. 
138, and the death of his adopted son, 
Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 180. It was a 
period of great prosperity within the 
Roman Empire, both emperors being 
men of moderation and high ideals. 

ANTONTNUS. Itinerary of. tiet 
Itinerary. 

ANTONTNUS, Marcus Aurelius. 
Set Aurelius. 

ANTONTNUS, Wall of. A barrier 
ereoted by the Romans across the 
isthmus between the Forth and the 
Clyde, In the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
Its western extremity was at or near 
Dnnglass Castle, its eastern at Carri- 
den. and the whole length of it ex- 
ceeded 27 miles. It was constructed 
A.D. 140 by Lollius Urblcus, the im- 
perial legate, and consisted of a ditch 
40 feet wide and 20 feet deep, and a 
rampart of stone and earth on the 
south side 24 feet thick and 20 feet in 
height. It was strengthened at either 
end and sdong its course by a series 
of forts and watchtowers. It may 
still be traced at various points, and 
is commonly known as Qranam*8 
Dyke. 


ANTONFNUS PIUS« Titus Aurelius 
Pulvus. Roman em^ror, was bom 
at Lavininm, near Rome. a.d. 86, 
died A.D. 161. In 120 a.d. he beoame 
consul, and he was one of the four 
Iiersons of the consular rank among 
whom Hadrian divided the supreme 
administration of Italy. He then 
went as proconsul to Asia, and after 
his return to Rome became more and 
more the obieot of Hadrian’s con- 
hdenoo. In a.d. 138 he was selected 


by that emperor as his successor, and 
the same yeai* he ascended the throne. 
He speedily put down the porseou- 
tions of the Christians, and carried on 
but a few wars. 

In Britain he extended the Roman 
dominion, and, bv raising a new wall 
teee preceding article), put a stop to 
the mTasions of the Piets and Soots. 


The senate gave him the somame 
PiuBf that is, dutiful or showing filial 
affection, because to keep alive the 
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memory of Hadrian he had built a 
temple in his honour. Ho was suc- 
ceeded by Marcus Aurelius, bis 
adopted son. 

ANTO'NIUS, Marcus (Mark An- 
tony). Roman triumvir, bom 83 b.c., 
was connected with tnc family of 
Ceesar by his mother. Debauenerj’ 
and prodigality marked his youth. 
To escape his creditors he went to 
Greece in 68, and from thence fol- 
lowed the consul Gabinius on a cam- 
paign in S^ia as commander of the 
cavalry. Ho served in Gaul under 
Ceesar in 62 and 51. In 50 he returned 
to Rome to support the interests of 
CoBsar against tne aristocratical party 
headed by Pompey, and was ap- 
pointed tribune. When war broke out 
between Ceesar and Pompey, Antony 
led reinforcements to Ceesar in Greece, 
and in the battle of Pharsalia he com- 
manded the left wing. He afterwards 
returned to Rome with the appoint- 
ment of Master of the Horse and 
Governor of Italy (47). 

In 44 B.c. he became Ceesar’s col- 
league in the consulRhip. Soon after 
Ceesar was assossinatea, Antony, by 
the reading of Csesar’s will, and by 
the oration which he delivered over 
his body, excited the people to anger 
and revenge, and the murderers were 
obliged to flee. After several quarrels 
and reconciliations with Ootavionus, 
Ceesf^r’s heir (see Augustus), Antony 
departed to Cisalpine Gaul, which 
province had been conferred upon 
him arainst the will of the Senate. 
But Cioero thundered against him in 
his famous PhUippica ; the Senate 
declared him a public enemy, and 
entmsted the conduct of the war 
against him to Octavlanus and the 
oonsuls Hirtlus and Pansa. After a 
campaiflm of varied fortunes Antony 
fled with his troops over the Alps. 
Here he was joined by Lepidus, wno 
commanded In Gaul, and throiuh 
whose mediation Antony and Oo- 
tavianua were again reoonoiled. It 
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was afiveed that the Roman world 
should be divided among the three 
conspirators, who were called trium- 
viri. Antony was to take Gaul ; 
Lepidus, Spain ; and Octavlanus, 
Africa and Sicily. They decided upon 
the proscription of their mutual 
enemies, each giving up his friends 
to the others, the most celebrated of 
the victims being CJicero the orator. 
Antony and Octavianus departed in 
42 for Alacedonia, where the united 
forces of their enemies, Brutus and 
Cassius, formed a powerful army, 
which was, however, speedily de- 
feated at Philippi. 

Cleopatra. Antony next visited 
Athene and thence proceeded to 
Asia. In Cilicia he ordered Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, to apologize for her 
insolent behaviour to the triumviri. 
She appeared in person, and her 
charms fettered him for ever. He 
followed her to Alexandria, where he 
bestowed not even a thought upon 
the affairs of the world, till he was 
aroused by a report that hostilities 
had commenced in Italy between his 
own relatives and Octavianus. A 
short war followed, which was de- 
cided in favour of Octavianus before 
the arrival of Antony in Italy. A 
reconciliation was effected, which was 
sealed by the nmrriago of Antony 
with Octavia, the sister of Octavia- 
nus. A now division of the Roman 
dominions was now made (In 40). by 
which Antony obtained the East, 
Octavianus the West. 

After his return to Asia Antony 
gave himself up entliely to Cleopatra, 
assuming the style of an Eastern 
despot, and so alienating many of his 
adherents and embittering public 
opinion against him at Home. At 
length war was declared at Rome 
against the Queen of Egypt, and 
Antony was deprived of his consul- 
ship and government. Each party as- 
sembled its forces, and Antony lost, 
in the naval battle at Aotium, 31 
B.O., the dominion of the world. He 
followed Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
and on the arrival of Octavianus his 
fleet and cavalry deserted, and his in- 
fantry was defeated. Deceived by a 
false report of her death which Cleo- 
patra had disseminated, ho fell upon 
his own sword (30 b.o.). — Bibuo- 
orapht: Mommson, Roman nistory ; 
Plutarch, Lives (translated by Lang- 
homo) ; De Quinoey, Essay on the 
Ocesars. 

ANTONOMA'SIA. In rhetoric, the 
use of the name of some office, dig- 
nity, proferraion, science, or trade in- 
stead of the true namo of the person, 
as when his majesty is used for a king, 
his lordship for a nobleman ; or 
when, inst^d of Aristotle, we say, 
ihe philosopher ; or, conversely, the 


use of a proper noun instead of a 
common noun i as, a Solomon tot a 
wise man. 

ANTONYy Mark. See Antoniub 
(Maroub). 

ANTONY, St. See Anthony. 

ANTRIM. A county of Northern 
Ii'cland (Ulster), in he north-east of 
the island ; aiea, 702,664 aores, of 
which about a third are arable. The 
eastern and northern districts are 
comparatively moimtalnous, with 
tracts of heath and bog, but no part 
rises to a gfreat height. The principal 
rivers are the Lagan and the Bann. 
which separate Antrim from Down 
and Londonderry respectively. The 
general soil of the plains and valleys 
is strong loam. Flax, oats, and 
potatoes are the principed agricul- 
tural produce. Cattle, sheep, swine, 
and goats are extensively reared. 
There are salt-mines and beds of Iron- 
ore, which is worked and exported. 

A range of basaltic strata stretches 
along the northern coast, of which the 
celebrated Giant^s Causeway is the 
most remarkable portion, the vast ag- 
gregates of naturid rock pillars there 
being very striking. The Interior also 
oon^ns some scenes of picturesque 
beauty, particularly the fertile vaUev 
of the La^n, between Bolfast and 
Lisburn. Much of the scenery of 
the county, however, is dreary 
and monotonous. Lough Neagh, the 
largest lake of the United Kingdom, Is 
principally In Antrim. Its waters are 
carried to the sea by the Bann, which 
is of no use for navigation, being ob- 
structed by weirs and rocks. The 
spinning of linen and cotton yarn, and 
the weaving of linen and cotton, are 
the staple manufactures, but the 
cotton manufacture is small com- 
pared with that of linen. 

The principal towns are Belfast, 
Lisburn, Ballymena, Larne, and Car- 
nckfergUB. In 1898 Belfast, the for- 
mer capital, was constituted into a 
county Dorough. About fifty per cent 
of the Inhabitants are Presbyterians, 
being the descendants of Soottish Im 
migrants of the seventeenth century 
The county sends four members to 
Parliament; Bolfast returns nine. 
Pop. (excluding Belfast) 191,618 
(1926). 

The town of Antrim, at the north 
end of Lough Neagh, is a small place 
with a pop. of 1764. 

ANT-THRUSH. A name given to 
certain passerine or perching birds 
having resemblances to the brushes 
and supposed to feed largely on ants. 
They cdl have longish legs, short 
wings, and a short tail. The true ant ^ 
thrasnes of the Old World belong to 
the genus Pitta. They chiefly inhabit 
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sonthem and sotith>ea.stem Asia and 
the Eastern Archipelaero, but are also 
found in Africa and Australia, and 
are birds of brilliant plumage, ex- 
hibiting black, white, scarlet, blue, 
and green in vivid contrast, there 
being generally no blending of colours 
bv means of intermediate hues. 
Tnese birds are not now regarded as 
allied to the thrushes, nor are they 
allied to the ont-birds, or ant-thrushes 
of the New World, which live among 
close foliage and bushes. Some of 
these are called ant-shrikes and ant- 
wrens. They belong to several genera. 

ANTUNG. Seaport of Manchuria. 
It is on the Yalu Kiver, 7 miles from 
its month, and is connected by rail- 
way with Mukden and other places 
in the interior. It is a treaty port. 
Pop. 72,500. 

ANT'WERP (Du. and Ger. Ant- 
loerpen^ Fr. Anvers). The chief port 
of Belgium, and one of the first on 
the Continent, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, on the 
Scheldt, about 50 miles from the 
open sea. It lies in a fertile plain at 
an abrupt turn of the river, which is 
here from 160 to 280 yards wide, and 
has a depth varying from 26 to 50 
feet. It is strongly fortified, being 
completely surrounded on the land 
side by a semi-cii'oular inner line of 
fortifications, the defences being com- 
pleted by an outer line of forts and 
outworks. Fine quays have been con- 
structed along the river banks. 

Appearance. The general appear- 
ance of the ci^ IS exceedingly pic- 
turesque, an effect produced by the 
numerous churches, convents, and 
magmfioent public buildings, the 
stately antique houses that line its 
older thoroughfares, and the pro- 
fusion of heautiful trees with which it 
is adorned. The older streets are 
tortuous and Irr^Tular, but those 
in the newer quarters are wide and 
regrular. Some of the squares are very 
handsome. 

Buildinn. The cathedral, with a 
spire 400 feet high, one of the largest 
and most beautiful specimens of 
Gothic architecture m Belgium, oon- 
tams Rubens’ celebrated miuster- 
pieces, T7ie Descent from the Cross, 
The Elevation of the Cross, and The 
Assumption. The other churches of 
note are St. James’s, St. Andrew’s, 
and St. Paul’s, all enriched with paint- 
ings by Rubens, Vandyck, and other 
masters. Among the other buildings 
of note are the exchange, the town 
hall, the palace, the thetftre, academy 
of the fine arts, picture and sculpture 
galleries, etc. 

Shhn>ing> etc. The harbour ac- 
oommodanon is extensive and ex- 
cellent, large new docks and quays 


having been recently built, and other 
works being under oonatmetion or 
contemplated. The shipping trade ia 
now very large, Antwerp being a 
great centre of the world’s commerce, 
and the goods being largely in transit. 
The entries of vessels in a year aggre- 
gate over 23,000,000 tons. Much of 
the trade Is with Britain. There are 
numerous but not very important 
industries. 

History. Antwerp is mentioned as 
early as the eighth century, and in 
the eleventh and twelfth it had at- 
tained a high degree of prosperity. 
In the sixteenth century it is said to 
have had a pop. of 200,000, and it had 
then an extensive foreign trade. The 
wars between the Netherlands and 
Spain greatly injured its commerce, 
which was almost ruined by the 
closing of the navigation of the 
Scheldt in accordance with the peace 
of Westphalia (1648). It was only 
In the nineteenth century that its 
prosperity revived. In the European 
War (1914-8), the Germans, under 
General von Beseler, entered Antwerp 
on 7th Oct., 1914, and remained there 
until Nov., 1918. Pop. (1926), 300,175. 
— The province consists of a fertile 
plain 1093 sq. miles in area, and has 
a pop. of over 1,100,000. 

ANU. Babylonian god of heaven. 
At first worshipped as a local sky 
deity in Erech, he came to be regarded 
as supreme in a triad which Included 
Bel of Nippur and Ea of Erldu, who 
were deemed to rule heaven, earth 
and sea respectively. 

ANU'BIS {Anepo on the monu- 
ments). One of the deities of the an- 
cient Egj^ptians, the son of Osiris by 



deity 


ANCrPSHAHR 

Isis. The Egyptian sculptures repre- 
sent him with the head, or imder the 
form, of a 3 aokal, with long pointed 
cars. His office was to conduct the 
souls of the dead from this world 
to the next, and in the lower world 
he weighed the actions of the de- 
eeased previous to their admission to 
the presence of Osiris. 

AKTOPSHAHR (a-nSp'shar). A 
town of India, United ih^ovinces, on 
the Ganges, 75 miles S.E. of Delhi, a 
resort of Hindu pilgrims who bathe 
In the Ganges. Pop. 15,000. 

ANU'RA, or ANOU'RA (Gr. an, 
negative, oura, a tail). An ord. of 
Batrachians which lose the tall when 
they reach maturity, such as the 
frogs and toads. 

ANURADHAPURA. fl^ee Anara- 
JAPUBA. 

ATIUS. The opening at the lower 
or posterior extremity of the alimen- 
tary canal through which the excre- 
ment or waste products of digestion 
are expelled. 

AN'VIL. An instrument on which 
pieces of metal are laid for the pur- 
pose of being hammered. The com- 
mon smithes anvil is generally made 
of seven pieces, namely, the core or 
body ; the four comers for the pur- 
pose of enlarging its base ; the pro- 

i ecting end, which contains a square 
lole for the reception of a set or 
chisel to cut off pieces of iron ; and 
the beak or conical end, used for 
turning pieces of iron into a circular 
form, ete. These pieces are each 
•separately welded to the core and 
hammered so as to form a regular sur- 
face with the whole. When the anvil 
has received its due form, it is faced 
with steel, and is then tempered in 
cold water. The smith’s anvil is 
generally placed loose upon a wooden 
block. The anvil for heavy opera- 
tions, such as the forging of ordnance 
and shafting, consists of a huge iron 
block deeply embedded, and resting 
•on piles of masonry. 

ANVILLE, Jean Baptiste Bour- 
guignon d’ (jap bilp-test bor-ge-nydp 
dap-vel). A celebrated French geo- 
grapher, born 1697, died 1782 ; pub- 
lished a great number of maps and 
writings illustrative of ancient and 
modern geography. 

ANYNAKS. A negro tribe inhabit- 
ing the banks of the Upper Sobat (a 
ti^utary of the White Nile), between 
the Egyptian Sudan and Abyssinia. 
They rebelled against British author- 
ity in 1912. 

ANZACS. A composite word used 
as the name of the British colonial 
troops in the Gallipoli undertaking. 
The men being from Australia and 
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New Zealand, their organization was 
officially known as the Australian- 
New Zealand Army Corps. The full 
title, however, was much too cumber- 
some, and a clerk In one of the head- 
quarters offices at Zeitoun, where the 
troops were in training, hit upon the 
word Anzacs, formed from the initial 
letters of the long title. The Anzacs 
landed near Gaba Tepe, Gallipoli, on 
the morning of 25th April, 1915, and 
had their first encounter with the 
Germans on the Western Front on 6th 
May, 1916. In 1916 the word Anzao 
was officially adopted by the War 
Office. 

ANZIN (&Q-zap). A town of France, 
department of Nord, about 1 mile 
north-west of Valenciennes, in the 
centre of an extensive coal-field, with 
blast-furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, 
foundries, etc. Pop. 14,325. 

AOMORI. Seaport of Japan. It 
stands on the north shore of Hondo 
Island on Aomori Bay and is a rail- 
way terminus. There is a good har- 
bour improved in the 20th century. 
The port was opened to foreign trade 
in 1906. Pop. 58,800. 

AONIA. In ancient geography a 
name for part of Boeotia In Greece, 
containing Mount Helicon and the 
fountain Aganippe, both haunts of 
the muses. 

A'ORIST. The name given to one 
of the tenses of the verb m some 
languages (as the Greek), which ex- 
presses mdefinite past time. 

AOR'TA. In anatomy, the great 
artery or trunk of the arterial system, 
proceeding from the left ventricle of 
the heart, and giving origin to all the 
arteries except the pulmonary. It 
first rises towards the top of the 
breast-bone, when it is called the 
osemdiTW aorta ; then makes a great 



Pon'tlon of tho Aorta 

curve, called the transverse or great 
arch of the aorta, whence it branches 
off to the head and upper extremrcies ; 
thenoe proceeding towards the lower 
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extremitiea, under the name of the 
descending aorfat it branches off to 
the trunk; and Anally diridoe Into 
the two iliocs. which supply the pelvis 
and lower extremities. 

AOSTA (& 08 't& j ancient AUGUS- 
TA PEUETORIA). A town of north 
Italy, AO miles N.N.W. of Turin, on 
the Dora-Baltea, with an ancient 
triumphal arch, remains of an amphi- 
theatre, etc. Pop. 7000. 

AOUDAD (a-6'dad). The Ammot- 
rdgiis frageldphus^ a quadruped allied 
to the sheep, most closely to the 
mouflon, from which, however, !tmay 
be easily dlstingiuished by the heavy 
mane, commencing: at the throat and 
falling as far as the knees. It is a 
native of North Africa, inhabiting 
the loftiest and most ioaccessihle 
rooks. 

APACHES (d-pA^chez). A warlike 
race of North -American Indians, 
numbering between 6000 and 6000, 
and inhabiting Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. The Anal surrender 
of the tribe look place in 1886, but 
a few In Mexico still maintain their 
independence and hostility to the 
whites. The name Ajxiche was 
assumed by Parisian hooligans, no- 
torious for their criminal outrages. 

AP'ANAGE. An allowance which 
the younger princes of a reigning 
house in some European countries 
receive from the revenues of the 
country, generally together with a 
grant or public domains, that they 
may bo enabled to live in a manner 
becoming their rank. 

AP'ATITE, A translucent but sel- 
dom transparent mineral, which crys- 
tallizes in z regular six-sided prism, 
usually terminated by a truncated 
six-sided pyramid. It passes through 
various shades of colour, from white 
to yeUow, green, blue, and occasion- 
ally red, scratches Auor-spar but is 
scratched by felspar, and has a 
speciAo gravity of about 3.5. It Is a 
compound of calcium phosphate with 
oaloium Auorlde or chloride. It occurs 
principally in igneous rocks, par- 
ticularly diorites. The very coarse- 
grained granites of Ontario contain 
apatite crystals of corresponding size, 
which have bceu picked out as a 
source of artlAcial phosphote man- 
ures. Apatite supplies to soils almost 
all the phosphorus available for 
plants in n state of nature. 

APE* A common name of a- num- 
ber of nnadrumanous animals In- 
habiting the Old World (Asia and the 
Asiatic Islands, and Africa), and in- 
olnding a variety of species. The 
word ape was formerly applied indis- 
criminately to aU quadrumanous 
mammals ; but it is now limited to 
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the anthropoid or man-like monkeys. 
The family includes the chimpanzee, 
gorilla, orang-outang, etc., and has 
been divided into three genera, Trog- 
lodi^tes, Simla, and HylobAtes. See 
Chimpanzee, Gibbon, Gorili.a, 
Monkey, Oranq, etc. 

APELDOORN (tt'pel-ddm). A town 
of Holland, province of Guelderland, 
17 miles north of Arnhem, with 
manufactures of pc^r. The royal 
palace Loo is here. Pop. 61,388. 

APELLES (a-peTez). The most 
famous of the painters of ancient 
Greece and of antiquity, was born in 
the fourth century b.o., probably at 
Colophon. Ephorus of Ephesus was 
his Arst teacher, but attracted by the 
renown of the Sicyonian school he 
went and studied at Slcyon. In the 
time of Philip he went to Macedonia, 
and there a close friendship between 
him and Alexander the Great was 
established. He died about the end 
of the century. 

The most admired of his pictm’es 
was that of Venus rising from the sea 
and ivrmglng the water from her 
dripping locks. His portrait of Alex- 
ander with a thunderbolt in his hand 
was no less celebrated. 

Among the anecdotes told of 
Apelles Is the one which gave rise to 
the Latin proverb, ** Ne sutor ultra 
crepldam “ Let not the shoemaker 
go beyond the shoe.** Having heard 
a oobbler point out an error in tho 
drawing of a shoe in one of bis pictures 
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he corrected it, whereupon the cobbler 
took upon him to criticize tho leg, 
and receired trom the artist the 
famous reply. 

AP'ENNINES (Lat. 3fons ^pen- 
nintis). A prolongation of the Alps, 
forming the backbone of Italy.** 
Beginning at Savona, on tho Gulf of 
Genoa, the Apennines traverse the 
whole of the peninsula and also cross 
over into Sicily, the Strait of Messina 
being regarded merely as a gap in the 
chain. Tho average height of tho 
mountains composing tho range Is 
about 4000 feet, and nowhere do they 
reach the limits of perpetual snow, 
though some summits exceed 9000 
feet in height. Monte Como, called 
also Gran Saseo d’ltalia (Great Rock 
of Italy), which rises among the 
mountains of the Abmzzi, is tho 
loftiest of tho chain, rising to the 
height of 9541 feet, Monte Majella 
(9151) being next. Monte Gargano, 
which bits out into the A drlatic from 
tho ankle of Italy, is a mountainous 
mass upwards of 5000 feet high, com- 
pletely separated from tho main 
choin. 

On the Adriatic side the mountains 
descend more abruptly to the sea 
than on the western or Mediterraneou 
side, and the streams are compara- 
tively short and rapid. On the west- 
ern side are the valleys of the Amo, 
Tiber, Garigliano, and Voltumo, the 
iGirgest rivers that rise In the Apen- 
nines, and the only ones of Import^ce 
in the peninsular portion of Italy. 
They consist almost entirely of lime- 
stone rocks, and are exceedingly rich 
m tho finest marbles. On the sonth 
slopes volcanic masses ore not nn- 
oommon. Mount Vesuvius, the only 
active volcano on the continent of 
Emope, is an instance. The lower 
slopes are well clothed with vege- 
tation, tho sunnnlts are sterile and 
bare. 

APENRADE (A'pen-rd-do). A sea- 
port In Schloswig-Holsteln, on a fiord 
of the Little Belt, beautifully situ- 
ated, and carrying on a considerable 
fishi^ industry. Pop. 7800. 

APETRIENT. A medicine which. 
In moderate doses, gently but com- 
pletely opens tho bowels : examples, 
castor-oil, Epsom salts, senna, otb. 

APET'ALOUS. A botanical term 
applied to flowers or flowering-plants 
whloh are destitute of petals or 
corolla. 

APHANIPTERA. An order of 
wingless insects, composed of the dif- 
ferent species of fleas. See Flea, 

APHA'SIA (Gr. a, not, and pJuuis, 
speaking). In pathology, a symptom 
oil oerbun momid conditions of the 
nervous system, in which the patient 
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loses the power of expressing Ideas 
by means of words, or loses the 
appropriate use of words, the vocal 
organa the while remaining Intact and 
the intelligence sound. There Is some- 
times 8m entire loss of words as con- 
nected with ideas, and sometimes 
only the loss of a few. In one form 
of the disease, called aphemia, 
tho patient can think and write, but 
cannot speed: ; in another, called 
agraphia, he can think and speak, but 
cannot express his ideas in writing 
In a great majority of cases, where 
post-mortem examinations have l>een 
made, morbid changes have been 
found in the left frontal convolution 
of tho brain. 

APHE'LION (Or. apo, from, and 
Mlioa, tho sun). That point of the 
orbit of the earth or any other planet 
which 13 remotest from tho suu. 

APHE'MIA. See Aphasia. 

APHIDES (af*l-d6z). See Aphis. 



Cabbage lea/ Plai^t-looee (Avhl* I, 

9, Male, natural »li:e and ntatmifled S, 4, Female, 
natiurai size and magnified. 

APHIS. A genus of insects (called 
plant-lice) of the ord. Homiptera, the 
typo of the family Aphides. The 
species ara very numerous and de- 
structive. Tho A, roses Uvea on the 
rose ; the A . fabce on the bean ; the 
A. humiili is injurious to the bop, the 
A, granaria to cereals, and A, lani- 
gSra or woolly aphis equally so to 
apple trees. The aphides ore fur- 
nished with on inflooted beak, and 
feelers lon^r than the thorax. In the 
some specloB some Indlvidnsds have 
fom erect wings and others are en- 
tirely without wings. The feet 8tre of 
the ambulatory kind, and the ab- 
domen usually ends in two hom-liko 
tubes, from which is ejected the sub- 
stance called honey -dew, a favourite 
food of ante. {See Ant). 

The aphides illustrate paxtheno- 

S snesls ; hermaphrodite forms pro- 
uced from eggs produce viviparous 
wingless forms, which again produce 
others Uke themselves, and thus mul- 
tiply during summer, one individual 
idvlxig rise to millions. Winged sexmU 
forms appesw late In autumn, the 
females of which, being impregnated 
by the males, produce eggs. 
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APHO'NIA (Gr. a, not, and pfioni^ 
Toice). In patnology, the greater or 
iess impcdrment, or the complete loss 
of the power of emitting vocal sound. 
The slighter and less permanent forms 
•often arise from extreme nervousness, 
fright, and hysteria. Slight forms of 
structural aphonia are of a catarrhal 
natm«, resulting from more or less 
congestion and tumefaction of the 
mucous and submucous tissues of the 
larynx and adjoining parts. Severer 
cases are frequently occasioned by 
serous infiltration into the submucous 
tissue, with or without inflammation 
■of the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and of its vicinity. The voice 
may also be affected in different 
degrees by inflammatory affections of 
the fauces and tonsils ; by tumours 
in these situations ; by morbid 
growths pressing on or implicating 
the larynx or trachea ; by aneurisms ; 
and most frequently by chronic 
larynmtis and its consequences, es- 
peciauy thickening, ulceration, etc. 

APH'ORISM. A brief, sententious 
saying, in which a comprehensive 
meamng is involved, as “ Famiharity 
breeds contempt ** ; “ Necessity has 
no law.** 

APHRODITE (af-ro-di'tS). The 
goddess of love among the Greeks ; 
counterpart of the Roman Venus. A 
festival called Aphrodisia was cele- 
brated in her honour in various parts 
of Greece, but especially in Cyprus. 
See Venus. 

APHTHffi (af'thd). A disease oc- 
curring especially in infants, but 
occasionally seen in old persons, and 
consisting of small white ulcers upon 
the tongue, gums. Inside of the ups, 
-and palate, resembling particles of 
curdled milk ; commonly called 
ihrush or milk-thrush. 

A'PIA. The chief place and trading 
centre of the Samoa Islands on the 
north side of the Island of Upolu. It 
has a wireless station. 

A'PIARY (Lat. apis, a bee). A 
place for keeping bees. The apiary 
should be well sheltered from strong 
winds, moisture, 6«id the extremes of 
heat and cold. The hives should face 
the south or south-east, and should be 
placed on shelves 2 feet above the 
«ound, and about the same distance 
from each other. There is no place 
for handling bees like the open air in 
suitable weather, and for this reason 
bee-hoiises, or b^-sheds, formerly in 
use, are not much in vogme now. 

Hives. As to the form of the hlvM 
and the materials of which they 
should be constructed there are great 
differences of opinion. The old dome- 
ehaped straw skep is still In general 
use among the cottagers of Great 


Britain. Its cheapness and simplicity 
of construction are in its favour, while 
it is excellent for warmth and ven- 
tilation ; but It has the disadvantage 
that its interior is closed to inspec- 
tion, and the honey can only be got 
out by stupefying the bees with the 
smoke of the common puffball or 
chloroform, or by fumigating with 
sulphur, which entails the destruction 
of the swarm. Wooden hives of 
square box-like form are now gaining 
general favour among bee-keepers. 
They usu^y consist of a large breed- 
ing chamber below and two sliding 
removable boxes called “ supers 
above for the abstraction of honey 
without disturbing the contents of 
the main chamber. It is of great im- 
portance that the apiary should be 
situated in the neighbourhood of good 
feeding CTounds, such as gardens, 
clover-flelds, or heath-covered hills. 

Feeding. When their stores of 
honey are removed, the bees must be 
fed during the winter and part of 
sprii^ with syrup or with a solution 
consisting of 2 lb. loaf-sugar to a pint 
of water. In the early spring slow and 
continuous feeding (a few ounces of 
syrup each day) wiU stimulate the 
queen to deposit her egM, by which 
means the colony Is rapidly strength- 
ened and throws off early swarms. 
New swarms may make their ap- 
pearance as early as May and as late 
as August, but swarrning usually 
takes place in the intervening 
months. See Bee-kbepinq. 

APIC*IUS, Marcus Gabius. A 

Roman epicure in the time of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, who, having ex- 
hausted his vast fortune on the grati- 
fication of his palate, and having 
only about £80.000 left, poisoned him- 
self that he might escape the misery 
of plain diet. The book of cookery 
published under the title of Axnciua 
was written by one Ceelius, and 
belongs to a much later date. 

A'PION. A Greek grammarian, 
bom in Egypt, lived in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, 
A D. 15-64, and went to Rome to 
teach grammar and rhetoric. Among 
his works, one or two fragments only 
of which remain, was one directed 
against the Jews, which was replied 
to by Josephus. 

A'PIOS. A genus of legruminous 
climbing plants, producing edible 
tubers on undei^ound shoots. An 
American species {A. tvherdsa) has 
been used as a substitute for the 
potato, but its tubers, though numer- 
ous, are smaU. 

A*PIS. A bull to which divine 
honours were paid by the ancient 
Egyptians, who regarded him as a 
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symbol of Osiris. At Memphis he had 
a splendid residence, containing ex- 
tensive walks and courts for his en- 
tertainment, and he was waited upon 
by a large train of priests, who looked 
upon his every movement as oracular. 
He was not suffered to hve beyond 
twenty-flvo yoajs, being secretly 
killed by the priests and thrown into 



Apia, a bull worshipped by the aucient Egyptians 

a sacred well Another bull, charac- 
terized bv certain marks, as a block 
colour, a triangle of white on the fore- 
head, a white crescent-shaped spot 
on the right side, etc., was selected in 
his place. His birthday was annually 
celebrated, and his death was a 
season of public mourning. See 
Animal Worship. 

ATIS. A genus of insects. See 
Bek. 

ATIUM. A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, including celery. 

APLACEN'TAL. See Plaobnta, 
Marsupiaua, and Echidna. 

APLANAT'IC. See Optics, Photo- 
graphy. 

APLYSIA. See Sea-hare. 

APOC'ALYPSE (Or. apokalypsia, 
a revelation). The name given to 
the last book of the New Testament, 
in the English version called The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Although a Christian work, the Apoca- 
lypse belongs to a class of literature 
dealing with eschatological subjects 
and much in vogue among the Jews 
of the first century b.o. It is generally 
believed that the Apocalypse was 
written by the apostle John in his old 
age (a.d. 96-97) in the Isle of Patmos, 
whither he had been banished by the 
Roman Emperor Domitian. An- 
ciently its genuineness was main- 
t^ned by Justin Martyr, Irensous, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian 
and many others ; while it was 
doubted by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and, 
nearer our own times, by Luther. 

Interpretation. The Apocalypse 


has been explained differently by al- 
most every writer who has ventured 
to interpret it, and has furnished all 
sorts of sects and fanatics with quo- 
tations to support their creeds or pre- 
tensions. The modem interpreters 
may be divided into three schools — 
namely, the historical school, who 
hold that the prophecy embraces the 
whole history of the Church and ite 
foes from the time of its writing to 
the end of the world ; the Prederists, 
who hold that the whole or nearly 
the whole of the prophecy has been 
already fulfilled, and that it refers 
chiefly to the triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism and Judaism ; and 
the futurists, who throw the whole 
prophecy, except the first three chap- 
ters, forward upon a time not yet 
reached by the Church — a period of 
no very long duration, which is im- 
mediately to precede Christ’s second 
coming. See Bible — Bibliography: 
R. H. Charles, Studies in the Aj^oca- 
lypse; F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses. 

APOCALYPTIC NUMBER. The 
mystic number 666 foimd in Rev. 
xiii. 18. As early as the second cen- 
tury ecclesiastical writers found that 
the name Antichrist was ndicated 
by the Greek characters expressive 
of this number. By Ireneeus the word 
Lateinos was found In the letters of 
the number, and the Roman Empire 
was therefore considered to be Anti- 
christ. Protestants generally believe 
it has reference to the Papacy, and, 
on the other hand. Catholics connect 
it with Protestantism. It is, however, 
almost certain that the number refers 
to Nei^ ft>r by transliterating the 
Greek Kaisar Neron into Hebrew, and 
adding together the sums denoted by 
the Hebrew letters, we obtain the 
numbers 666. 

APOCAR'POUS. In botany, a 
term applied to such fruits as are 
the produce of a single flower, and 
are formed of one carpel, or a number 
of carpels free and separate from 
each other. 

APOC’RYPHA (Gr., “things con- 
ce€iled or spurious “). A term applied 
in the earliest churches to various 
sacred or professedly inspired writ- 
ings, sometimes given to those whose 
authors wore unknown, sometimes to 
those with a hidden meaning, and 
sometimes to those considered ob- 
jectionable. 

The I term Is specially applied to 
the fourteen undermenuoned books, 
which were written during the two 
centuries preceding the birth of 
Christ. They were written, not in 
Hebrew, but in Greek, and the Jews 
never allowed them a place in their 
sacred canon. They were Inoorpor- 
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ated into the 8^tua«dnt, and thenoe 
parsed to the Vulgate. The Greek 
Ohuroh excluded them from tho 
canon in 360 at the Council of Lao- 
dioea. The Latin Church treated 
them with moio favour, but it was 
not until 1646 that they were formally 
admitted Into the canon of the Church 
of Rome by a decree of tho Coimcil of 
Trent. The Anglican Church says 
they may be road for example of lift 
and iustraction of manners, but that 
tho Church does not apply them to 
establish anv doctrine. All other 
Protestant churches in Britain and 
America ignore them. 

The following fourteen books form 
the Apocrypha of the English Bible : 
The first ana second Books of Eadrcis, 
Tdbit, Judith, the rest of the Book of 
Esther, tho Wisdom, of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or 
Eedesiastveus, Baeuch the Prophet^ the 
Sona of the Three Children, Susanna 
and the Elders, Bel and the Dragon, 
the Prayer ofManasses, and the first 
and second iBooks of Maccabees. 

Besides the Apocryphal books of 
tho Old Testament there are many 
spurious books composed In the 
earlier ages of Christianity, and 
published under the names of Christ 
and his apostles, or of such im 
mediate followers as from their 
chaiticter or means of intimate 
kno^^led^ might give an apparent 
plausibility to such forgeries. These 
writings comprise : 1st, tho Apocry- 
phal Gospels, which treat of the his- 
tory of Joseph and the Viredn before 
the birth of Christ, of the Infancy of 
Jesus, cmd of the acts of Pilate ; 2nd, 
the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles; 
and 3rd, the Apocryphal Apocalypses, 
none of which nave obtained canoni- 
cal recognition by any of the churches. 
— Bibliography ; Wace. The Apoc- 
ryphai Porter, in Hastings* Bible 
D^,A. pp. 111-23 ; W. dTF. Oester- 
ley. Book of the Apocrypha ; R. H. 
Charles, Beligious Detelopmenlhetvoeen 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

APOOYNA'CE^. A nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonons plants, having for its 
type the genus Apoc^num or dog- 
bane. The species have opposite or 
sometimes whorled leaves without 
stipules ; the corolla monopotolous, 
hypogynous, and with tho stamens 
inserted upon it ; fruit two-oelled. 
The plants yield a milky juice, which 
Is generally poisonous ; several yield 
caoutchouc, and a few edible fruits. 
The bark of several species Is a 
powerful febrifuge. To the ‘ order 
holongs the TOriwlnkle (Vinca). See 
Ck)w-TRifiE, Periwinkle, Oleander, 
Tanohin. 


APO'DA. See Protbolepadidjs. 
AP*ODAL FISHES. The name ap- 


plied to such malacopterone fishes as 
want ventral fins. They constitute a 
small natural family, of which the 
common eel Is an example. 

APOl^OSIS. In grammar, the 
latter member of a oonditioual sen- 
tence (or one beginning with if, 
though, etc.) dependent on the con- 
dition or protdsis ; os, if it rain 
{protasis) 1 shall not go {apodosis). 

AP'OGEE (-je ; Gr. apo. from, and 
ge, the earth). That point in tho orbit 
of the moon or a planet where it is at 
its greatest distance from the earth ; 
also the greatest distance of the sun 
from the earth when ilie latter is in 
aphelion. 

APOL'DA. A town of Germany, In 
i Saxe-Weimar. at which woollen goods 
arc extensively manufactured. Pop. 
22,610. 

APOLLINA'RIANS. A sect of 
1 Christians who maintained tho doc- 
trine that Christ had a human body 
1 and a human sensitive soul, but no 
human rational mind, the Divine 
Logos (the Word) taking the place of 
the mind, and that God was conse- 
quently united in him with tho human 
body and tho sensitivo soul. Apolli- 
naris, the author of this opinion, was, 
from A.D. 362 till at least a.d. 382, 
Bishop of Laodicoa, in Syria, and a 
zealous opposer of tho Arians. As a 
man and a scholar ho was hlghlv 
esteemed, and was among the most 
popular authors of his time. He 
formed a congregation of his ad- 
herents at Antioch, and made Vitalis 
their bishop. The ApoUinarians, or 
Vitalians, as their followers were 
called, soon spread their settlements 
in Syria and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, established several sooieties, 
with their own bishops, and one 
even in Constantinople; but many 
adherents drifted away to Mono* 
physitism, and the sect soon be* 
came extinct. 


APOLLINA'RIS WATER. A natu- 
ral aerated water, belonging to the 
class of acidulated soda w^rs, and 
derived from tho Apolllnarisbrunnen, 
a spring in tho valley of the Ahr, near 
the Rluno, in Rhenish Prussia, form- 
ing a highly-esteemed bevera^. 


jKfUL, jbo. oou oi zious (jupiterj 
and Leto CDatona), who, being perse- 
cuted by the Jealousy of Hera (Juno), 
after tedious wanderings and nine 
days* labour, was delivered of him 
and his twin sister, Artemis (Diana), 
on tho Island of Delos. 

Feats. Skilled In the use of the bow, 
be slew tho serpent Python on the 
fifth day after his birth ; afterwards, 
^th his sister Artdmls, he killed tho 
ohildren of Nlobd. He aided 2 ^tib in 
the war with the Titans and the 
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Apollo BetT«il«re (VftUctua. Kotn«) 


flriants. He destroyed (he Cyclopes, 
because they forged the thunderbolts 
with which Zeus killed his son and 
favourite Asklopios (-®8cuiaplu3). 
According to some traditions he 
Invented the lyre, though this Is 
generally ascribed to Hermes (Mer- 
cury). 

The brightest creation of poly- 
theism, Apollo is also the most com- 

g lex, and many aspects of the people's 
fe were reflected in his cult. He was 
orlrfnally the sun-god ; and though 
in Homer he appears distinct from 
Helios (the sun), yet his real nature 
Is hinted at even here by the epithet 
Phoebus, that is, the radiant or beam- 
ing. In later times the view was al- 
most universal that Apollo and Helios 
were Identical. From being the god 
of light and pmdty in a physical 
sense, he gi’adually became the god 
of moral and spiritual light and 
puiity, the source of all Intellectual, 
social, and political progress. He 
thus came to bo regarded as the god 
of song and prophecy, the god that 
wards off and heals bodily suffering 
and disease, the instltutor and guar- 
dian of civil and political order, imd 
the foimder of cities. His worslup 
was Introduced at Rome at an early 
period, probably in the time of the 
Tarquins. 

Statues. A mong the ancient statues 
of Apollo that have come down to us. 
the most remarkable Is the one called 
ApoUo Belvedere, from the Belvedere 
Oakery in the Vatican at Romo. This 
statue was discovered at Frascati In 
1456, and purchased by Pope Julian 
II., the founder of the Vatican 
museum. It is a copy of a Greek 
statue of the third century B.C., and 


dates probably from the reign of 
Nero. 

APOLLODO'RUS. A Greek writer 
who flourished 140 b.o. Among the 
numerous works he wrote on various 
subjects, the only one extant is his 
Bxhlwthecf t which contains a conoise 
account of the mythology of Greece 
down to the heroic age. 

APOLLO NIUS OF PEHGA. Greek 
matheraatician, called the great 
geometer." flourished about 240 B.c , 
and was the author of many works, 
onlv one of which, a treatise on Conic 
Sections, partly in Greek and partly 
in an Arable translation, is now ex- 
tant. 

APOLLO NIUS OF RHODES. A 

Greek rhetorician and poet, flourished 
about 230 b.c. Of his various works 
we have only the Argonauticat an epic 
poem of considerable merit, though 
perhaps written with too much care 
and labour. It deals with the story 
of the Argonautio expedition. 

APOLLO'NIUS OF TY'ANA. In 

Cappadocia, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher who was born m the beginning of 
the Christlem era, early adopted the 
Pythagorean doctrines, abstaining 
from animal food and maintaining a 
rigid silence for five years. He 
travelled extensively in Asia, pro- 
fessed to be endowed with miraculous 
powers, such as prophecy and the 
raising of the dead, and was on this 
occoimt set up by some as a rival to 
Christ. His ascetic life, wise dis- 
courses. and wonderful deeds ob- 
tained for him almost universal rever- 
ence, and temples, altars, and 
statues were erected to him. Ho died 
at Ephesus about the end of the first 
century. A narrative of his strange 
career, containing many fables, with, 
perhaps, a kernel of truth, was 
written by Philostratus about a 
century later. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. The 

hero of a tale which had an immense 
popularity in tho Middle Ages and 
wMch Indirectly furnished the plot of 
Shakespeare's Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre. The story* originally in Greek, 
first appeared in the third o ntury 
after Christ. 

APOLL'OS. A Jew of Alexandria^ 
who learned the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity at Ephesus from Aqiilla and 
Priscilia, became a preacher of the 
gospel in Aohaia and Corinth, and an 
assistant of Paul in his missionary 
woik. Some have regarded him as 
the author of tho Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

APOLL'YON (“ tho Destroyer "). 
A name used in Rev. lx. 11 for the 
angel of tho bottomless pit. 
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APOLOGETICS (jet'iks). This 
term, a« used in Christian theologry, 
does not carry mth It the idea of ex- 
cuse or regretful acknowledgment, 
but signifies a defensive or vindi- 
catory statement, which accords with 
Its meaning in the original Greek. 
In the conventional division of sys- 
tematic theology apologetics comes 
first in order, and is followed bv the 
disciplines of dogmatics and ethics, 
whicn expound Christian belief and 
Christian duty respectively. 

There is a tendency, however, in 
the more recent treatment of svste- 
matic theology, to include the 
defence or vindication of the various 
Christian doctrines within the dog- 
matic scheme, leaving to apologetics 
— in so far as it may be regarded as a 
separate discipline from dogmatics — 
the discussion of such general themes 
as religion and revelation, authority 
and inspiration, and the essence and 
tiaith of Christianity. Such discus- 
sions belong essentially to what is 
now often called philosophy of re- 
ligion The preference of the term 
philosophy of religion to that of 
apologetics IS indicative at once of the 
vdder theological outlook of our time 
and of the conciliatory, adaptable, 
and more sympathetic spirit in which 
the Christian apologist approaches 
the new thought and culture. — 
Bibwogkaphy : A. B. Bruce, Apolo- 
getics ; R. Mackintosh, First Primer 
of Apologetics ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Reason and Revelation ; A. E. Garvie, 
A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. 

APOLOGUE (ap'o-log). A story or 
relation of fictitious events intended 
to convey some useful truths. It 
differs from a parable in that the lat- 
ter is drawn from events that take 
place among mankind, whereas the 
apolqrae may be founded on sup- 
posed actions of brutes or Inanimate 
things. iEsop’s fables are good 
examples of apologues. 

APOL'OGY. A term at one time 
applied to a defence of one who is 
accused, or of Certain doctrines called 
In question. Of this nature is the 
Apology of Socrates written by Plato ; 
also a work with the same title some- 
times attributed to Xenophon. The 
name passed over to Christian 
authors, who gave the name of apolo- 
gies to the writing which were de- 
signed to defend Christianity against 
the attac*ks and accusations of its 
enemies, particularly the pagan philo- 
sophers, and to justify its professors 
before the emperors. Of this sort 
were those bv Justin Martyr, Athena- 
goras, Tertullian, Tatian, and others. 

APQNEURO^SIS. In anatomy, a 
name of certain greyish-white shining 
membranes, composed of interlacing 


fibres, sometimes continuous with the 
muscular fibre, and differing from 
tendons merely in having a form. 
They serve several purposes, some- 
times attaching the muscles to the 
bones, sometimes surrounding the 
muscle and preventing its displace- 
ment, etc. See Anatomy. 

APOPHTHEGM (ap'o-them). A 
short pithy sentence or maxim J ulius 
Ceosar wrote a collection of them, and 
we have a collection by Francis 
Bacon. 

APOPH'YLLITE. A species of 
mineral of a foliated structure and 
pearly lustre, called also fish-eye 
stone. It belongs to the Zeolite 
family, and is a hydrated silicate of 
lime and potash, containing also 
fluorine. 

AP'OPLEXY. Sudden abolition of 
consciousness, followed after recovery 
of consciousness by persistent dis- 
turbance of sensation or voluntary 
motion, from suspension of the func- 
tions of the cerebrum, resulting from 
blocking or rupture of the blood- 
vessels of the brain. In a complete 
apoplexy the person falls suddenly, 
is unable to move his limbs or to 
speak, gives no proof of seeing hear- 
ing, or feeling, and the breathing ip 
stertorous or snoring, like that of ^ 
person m deep sleep. 

Symptoms. The premonitory 
symptoms of tins dangerous disease 
are drowsiness, giddiness, dullness of 
hearmg, frequent yawning, disordered 
vision, noise in the ears, vertigo, etc. 
It is most frequent between the ages 
of fifty and seventy. A large head, 
short neck, full chest, sanguine ana 
plethoric constitution, and corpu- 
lency are generally considered i^ign& 
of predisposition to it ; but the state 
of the heart’s action, with a plethorip 
condition of the vascular system, hap 
a more marked influence. Out of 
sixty-three cases carefully investi- 
gated only ten were fat and plethoric, 
twenty -three being thin, and the rest 
of ordinary habit. 

Causes. The common predisposii^ 
causes are disease or senile changes m 
the blood-vessels and affections of the 
valves of the heart ; but other factors 
may possibly play some part either 
as exciting or predisposing causes, 
such as long and intense thought, con- 
tinued anxiety, habitual indul^nce 
of the temper and passions, sedentaiy 
and luxurious living, sexual indul- 
gence, intoxication, etc. More or lees 
complete recovery from a first and 
second attack is common, bi:^ a tldrd 
is almost invariably fatal. — Of. Gras- 
set, TraiU du sysUme nerveux* 

APOSIOPE’SIS. In rhetoric, a sud- 
den break or stop in speaking op 
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wFitiiig, usually for mere effect or a 
pretence of unwillingnesB to say any- 
thing on a subject ; as, “ his cnarac- 
tc£r is such — but it Is bettor I should 
not speak of thai** or Virgil’s Quos 
ego — sed motos praestat componere 
ductus ” {Aen. I. 135). 

APOSTASY (Gr. apostasis^ a stan- 
ding away from). A renunciation of 
opinions or practices and the adop- 
tion of contrary ones, usually a plied 
to renunciation of religious opinions. 
It is always an expression of reproach. 
\^at one party calls apostasy is 
termed by the other conversion. 
Catholics, also, call those persons 
apostates who forsake a religious order 
or renounce their religious vows with- 
out a lawful dispensation. 

A POSTERIO'RI. See A priori, 

APOSTLES (hterally, persons sent 
out. from the Or. apo<itellein, to send 
out). The twelve men whom Jesus 
selected to attend him during his 
ministry, and to promulgate his 
religion. 

Twelve Apostles. Their names 
were as follows : Simon Peter, and 
Andrew his brother ; James, and 
John his brother, sons of Zebedee ; 
Philip ; Bartholomew ; Thomas ; 
Matthew ; James, the son of Alpheus ; 
Lebbeeus his brother, called Judas or 
Jude ; Simon, the Canaamte ; and 
Judas Iscariot. To these were subse- 
<iuently added Matthias (chosen by 
lot in place of Judas Iscariot) and 
Paul. The Bible gives the name of 
apostle to Barnabas also, who accom- 
panied Paul on his missions (Acts 
xiv. 14). Dunng the life of the Saviour 
the apostles more than once showed 
a misunderstanding of the object of 
His mission, and dunng His sufferings 
evinced little courage and firmness of 
friendship for their great and bene- 
volent Teacher. After His death 
they received the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost, that they might bo 
enabled to fulfil the important duties 
for which they had been chosen. 
According to one interpretation of 
Matthew xvi. 18, Christ seems to 
appoint St. Peter the first of the 
apostles ; and the Popt^ claims 
supreme authority from the p^owor 
which Chiist thus gave to St. Peter, 
of whom aU the Popes, according to 
the Catholic doma, are successors 
in an uninterrupted line. 

Other apostles. In a wider sense 
those preachers who first taught 
Churistlamty in heathen countries are 
sometimes termed apostles ; for ex- 
ample, St. Denis, the apostle of the 
Gauls ; St. Boniface, the aposUe of 
Germany ; St. Augustine, the apostle 
of England ; Francis Xavier, the 
apostle of the Indies ; Adalbert of 
frague, apostle of Prussia Proper. 


APOSTLES* CREED. A well- 
known formula or dcclaraticMa of 
Christian belief, formerly believed to 
be the work of the apostles them- 
selves, but it can only be traced to 
the fourth century. See Creed. 

APOSTOL'IO, or APOSTOL'ICAL. 
Pertaining or relating to the apostles. 

Apostolic Church. The Church in 
the time of the apostles constituted 
according to their design. The name 
is also given to the four churches of 
Rome, Alexandna, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, and is claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and occa- 
sionally by the Episcopalians. 

Apostolic Constitutions and Canons. 
A collection of regulations attributed 
to the apostles, but generally sup- 
posed to be spurious. They appeared 
m the fourth century, are divided into 
eight books, and consist of rules and 
precepts relating to the duty of Chris- 
tians, and particularly to the cere- 
monies and discipline of the Church. 

Apostolic fathers. The Christian 
writers who during anj' part of their 
lives were contemporaiy with the 
apostles. There are five — Clement, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp. 

Apostolic king. A title granted by 
the Pope to the kings of Hungary, 
first conferred on St Stephen, the 
founder of the royal line of Hungry, 
on accoimt of what he aocomplishea 
m the spread of Christianity. 

Apostolic see. The see of the Popes 
or Bishops of Rome ; so called be- 
cause the Popes profess themselves the 
successors of St. Peter, its founder. 

Apostolic succession. The uninter- 
rupted Buc^jession of bishops, and, 
through them, of priests and deacons 
(these three orders of ministers being 
called the apostolical orders)^ in the 
Church by regular ordination from 
the first apostles down to the present 
day. AU Episcopal churches hold 
theoroticnlly, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Chuieh and many members of the 
English Church strictly, that such 
succession is essential to the officiat- 
ing priest, m order that grace may be 
communicated through his adiranis- 
trations. 

APOSTOLTCS, APOSTOLICI, or 
APOSTOLIC BRETHREN. The name 
given to certain sects who professed 
to imitate the manners and practice 
of the apostles. The last and most 
important of those sects was founded 
about 1260 by Gerhaxd Segarelli of 
Parma. They went barefooted, beg- 
ging, preaching, and singing through- 
out Italy, Switzerland, and Franco ; 
announced the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven and of purer times ; de- 
nounced the papacy, and its corrupt 
and worldly church ; and inculcated 
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^h© complete renunciation of all 
worldly ties, of property, settlod 
abode, marriage, etc. 

This society was tormally abolished, 
1280, by Honorius IV. In 1S^>0 
Segarelll waa burned as a heretic, but 
another chief apostle appeared — 
Dololno, a learned man of Milan. 
In self-defence they stationed them- 
selves in fortified places whence they 
might resist attacks. After having 
devastated a large tract of coimtry 
belonging to Milan they were subdued, 
A.D. 1307, by the troops of Bishop 
Raynerius, in their fortress Zebelio, 
In VerocUi, and almost all destroyed. 
Dolcino was burned. The survivors 
aftenvards appeared in Lombardy and 
»n the south of Franco as late as 1368. 

APO'STROPHfi (Gr., ‘‘a turning 
Rway from **). A rhetorical figure by 
which the orator changes the course 
of his speech, and makes a short im- 
passioned address to one absent os if 
he were present, or to things without 
life and sense os if they had life and 
sense. The same term is also applied 
to a comma when used to contract a 
^vo^d, or to mark the possessive case, 
»8 in ** John’s book.’^ 

APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. Tho 
weight used in diepenslng druCT. in 
which the pound (lb.) is divided into 
12 ounces (5)» the ounce into 8 
drachms (3), the drachm into 3 
scruples (9), and the scruple into 
20 grains (grs.), the grain being 
equivalent to that In avoirdupois 
weight. 

APOTH'ECARY. In a Mnoral 
sense, one who keeps a shop or labora- 
tory for preparing, corapoundlng, and 
vending medicines, and for the mak- 
ing up of medical proscriptions. 

History. In England tho term was 
long applied (as to some little extent 
still) to a regularly licensed class of 
medical practitioners. Ix^ing such per- 
(jons aa were members of, or licensed 
by, the Apothecaries’ Company in 
London. The apothecaries of London 
were at one time ra^nked with the 
grocers, with whom they were Incor- 
porated by James 1. in 1606. In 
1617, however, the apothecaries re- 
ceived a now charter as a distinct 
company. They were not yot re- 
garded os having the right to 
prescribe, but only to dispense, 
medicines; but in 1703 tho House of 
Lords conferred that right ou them, 
and they afterwards became a woU- 
established branch of the mqdical 
profession. 

In 1816 an Act was passed provid- 
ing that no person should practise as 
an cmothecary in any part of England 
or Wales unless after serving an ap- 
prenticeship of five years with a 
member of the society, and receiving 


a oerlifloate from the society’s examin- 
ers. As in country places every prac- 
titioner must be to some extent an 
apothecary, this Act gave the society 
an undue Inflnenoe over the medical 

J jrofesslon. Dissatisfaction therefore 
oug prevailed, but nothing of impor- 
tance was done till the Medical Act 
of 1868, which brought the desired 
reform. 

Tho Apothocaries’ Society, gov- 
erned by a master, two wardens, and 
tw'enty-two assistants, has prescribed 
a course of medical instruction and 

f iractlco which candidates for the 
Icence of the society must pass 
through. Since 1874 apprenticeship 
has not been necessary. 

APOTHE’CIUM. In botany, tho 
receptacle of lichens, consisting of the 
spore -cases or asci, and of the para- 
physefl or barren threads. 

APOTHEO’SIS (deification). A sol- 
emmty among tho ancients by which 
a mortal was raised to the rank of the 
gods. The custom of placing mortals, 
who had rendered their countrymen 
impoi’tant services, among the gods 
was very ancient among the Greeks. 
Tho Romans, for several centuries, 
deified none but Romulus, and first 
imitated the Gi*eeks in the fashion of 
frequent apotheosis after tho time of 
Csesar. From this period apotheosis 
was regulated by the decree of the 
senate, and accompanied with great 
solemnities. Almost all the Roman 
emperors were deified, 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS (ap- 
pa-ia'ohl-an), also called ALLEGHAN- 
lES. A vast mountain range in N. 
America extending for 1300 miles 
from Cape Gasp 6, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, S.W. to Alabama. The 
system has been divided into three 



great sections : the northern (includ- 
ing tho Adlrondacks. the Green 
Mountains, the Wliite Mountains, 
etc.), from Cape Oasp6 to New York : 
the cenfral (Including a large portion 
of tlie Blue Ridge, the .fQleghanies 
proper, and numerous lesser ranges), 
from New York to the valley of the 
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New Riyop; and tlie southern (In- 
oludlnff the continuation ot the Blue 
Kldse, the Black Mountains, the 
Smoky Mountains, etc.f, from the 
New Kirer southwards. 

The chain consists of several ranges 
generally parallel to each other, the 
altitude of the individual mountains 
mcreasing on approaching the south. 
The highest peaks rise over 6600 feet 
(not one at all approaching the snow- 
level), but the mean height Is about 
2500 feet. Lake Champlain is the 
only lake of great Imporance In the 
svetem, but numerous rivers of con- 
siderable size take their rise here. 

Minerals and Timber. Magnetite, 
hematite, and other Iron ores occur 
in great abundance, and the coal- 
measures are among the most exten- 
sive In the world. Gold, silver, lead, 
and copper are also found in small 
quantities, while marble, Umest ne, 
nre-clay, gypsum, and salt aboiiod. 
The forc‘3ts covering many of iho 
ranges yield lai*ge quantities of valu- 
able timber, such os sugar-map Je, 
white birch, beech, ash, oak, cherry 
tree, white poplar, white and yellow 
pine, etc., while they form the haunts 
of largo numbers of bears, panthers, 
wild cate, and evolves. 

APPALACHICOLA (-ebi-eSaa). A 
river of the United States, formed by 
the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, 
which unite near the northern border 
of Florida ; len^h, about 100 miles ; 
It flows into the Gulf of Mexico, ana 
is navigable. 

APPAM. The name of a British 
merchant ship of the Elder-Dempster 
line captured by the Gennan raiding 
cruiser Moewe (Sea-gruU) on T 6th Jen., 
1916. A German prize crew suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Appam west- 
ward, and was able to pass the British 
cordon off Chesapeoke B^ and to 
reach Norfolk, Virginia, The vessel 
was carrying, among others, an ex- 
governor of Sierra Leone and some 
military oflacers from the west coast of 
Africa, but the passengers were at 
once released and allowed to return 
to England. 

APPANAGE. See Afanaob. 

APPA'RENT. Among mathema- 
tlolana and astronomers, applied to 
things as they appear to the eye, in 
distinction to what they really are. 
Thus they speak of apparent motion, 
magnitude, distance, height, etc. 
The apparm magnitude of a heavenly 
body is the ans^e subtended at the 
spectator’s eye by the diameter of 
that body, and this, of course, de- 
pends on the distance as well as the 
real magnitude of the body ; ap- 
parent motion is the motion a body 
seems to have In consequence of our 


own motion, as the motion of the sun 
from east to west, etc. 

APPARITION. According to a 
belief held by some, a disembodied 
spirit manifesting itself to mortal 
sight ; according to the common 
theory an illusion Involuntarily gen- 
erated, by means of which figures or 
forms, not present to the actual 
sense, are neTertbeless depicted with 
a vividness and Intensity sufficient to 
create a temporary belief in their 
reality. Such llJuslons are now gener- 
ally held to result from an over- 
excited brain, a strong imagination, 
or some bodily malady. 

In perfect health the mind not only 
oescsses a control over its powers, 
ut the impressions of the external 
objects alone occupy its attention^, 
and the play of imagination is conse- 
quently checked, except in sleep, 
when its operations ore relatively 
more feeble and faint. 

But in an unhealthy state of the 
mind, when its attention is partly 
withdrawn from the contemplation 
of external objects, the Impressione 
of its own creation, or rather repro 
duct ion, will either overpower of 
combine themselves with tho Im 
pressioDs of external obleote, and thu* 
generate Illusions which in the one 
case appear alone, while in the other 
they are seen projected among thos#* 
external objecte to which the eye^ 
ball is directed. This theory explaini^ 
satisfactorily a large majority of the 
stories of apparitions ; still there are 
some which it seems insufficient to 
account for. — See Crystal Gaziko. 
Hypnotism. 

APPEAL. Tn legal phraseolow. 
the removal of a cause from an in- 
ferior tribunal to a superior in order 
that the latter may reverso or amend 
the decision of the former, 'fhe su> 
preme court of appeal for Great Britain 
is the House of Lords, which may 
hear appeals from the Courts of 
Appeal in England and Northern Ire- 
land, fi’om the Courts of Criminal 
Appeal Jby certificate of the Attor™ 
noy-Genoral), and from the (3ourt of 
Session in Scotland. From the deci- 
sions of certain courts In India, the 
Dominions (including the Irish Free 
State), the Colonies, and the Channel 
Islands appeals may be made to the 
King in Council and are heard hr the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

In England the Court of Appeal 
hears appeeds from the Chancery, 
King’s Bench, and Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty DivisionB of the High 
Court of Justloe, and also In cerUun 
instances (e.g. workmen’s Compen- 
sation oases) from the County Courts. 
Before a Divisional Court of the High 
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'Conrt appeals are heard from the 
CJounty Courts, from Quarter Sessions 
and the Police Courts. From convic- 
tions in Police Courts in criminal 
cases an appeal may bo made to 
Quarter Sessions, and for trials at 
Assizes and Quarters Sessions of in- 
dictable offences appeals are made to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
is composed of three or more of the 
judges of the High Court who have 
not tried the case. 

APPEARANCE. In English law. Is 
the first formal act by which a 
defendant against whom a writ has 
been issued submits himself to the j 
jurisdiction of the Court. It consists i 
usually in lodging in the central office 
a document containing the name of 
the defendant's solicitor and on ad- 
dress for service of proceedings. Fail- 
ure to appear within the prescribed 
time may result in judgment being 
given against the defendant In his 
absence — judgment for default of 
appeaiance. But such o. judgment 
may be set aside by the Court on 
terms, e.g. on payment of the costs 
incurred by the plaintiff. A person 
who has been personally served as a 
partner in a flim with a VTit against 
the firm, but who denies that he is in 
fact a partner, may enter au appear- 
ance rmder protest. 

APPENDICim A disease which 
has become well known in recent 
times through the more accurate 
methods of diafimo^is and the in- 
creased safety of surgical operation. 
It is caused by inflammation of the 



The Poiltlon of tho Appendix 
iPhe ftppendlx, & uaeleas relic of num'a earlier atrao* 
ture^ Imea from the ctecom at ita JtmoUon vitb 
the small intestine 

VOTEolform appendix, a narrow, hol- 
loa, worm-like body from 2 to 4 
iifcohes long, opening at one end into 
the large intestine and forming a cul- 
de-sao at the other. In appendicitis 
the inflammation begins in the appen- 


dix and frequently spreads to the 
neighbouring parts, causing inflam- 
mation of the caecum, a condition 
known as perityphlitis. The most 
frequent cause of appendicitis Is a 
hard piece of insufficiently-digested 
food becoming lodged in the appen- 
dix. Occasionally orange pips, grape 
stones, etc., are the cause, thoiigii not 
so often as is popularly supposed. 

The symptoms are : abdominal 
pain (especially low down at the right 
side), fever, nausea, vomiting, con- 
stipation ; these varying according 
to Ihe intensity of the attack. Three 
t 3 npes are recognized : 

1. A mild type, when the symp- 
toms subside in a few days and the 
patient soon appears to be in normal 
health. 

2. A severe type, in which, if left 
alone, the appendix bursts into the 
abdominal cavity and death from 
general peritonitis lesults. 

3. Another type, in which the in- 
flammation in the appendix leads to 
the formation of a localized abscess, 
sometimes of great size. 

The treatment for the severe and 
for the abscess-forming types is essen- 
tially immediate operation ; while 
for the mild type operation may either 
be performed at once or after the 
attack has passed off. Anyone who 
has had one attack of appendicitis is 
hable to have it repeated in a much 
severer form, hence the advisability 
of having the appendix removed 
after the first attack, however slight 
During an attack, prior to surgical 
mterference, complete rest In bed is 
essential. Abdominal pain should be 
treated with freouent hot fomen- 
tations, and the diet should be re- 
duced to small quantities of fluid. 

APPENZELL (ap'pon-tsel). A 
Swiss canton, wholly enclosed by the 
canton of St. Gall ; area, 162 sq. 
miles. It is divided into two ind^pon- 
dent portions or half -cantons, outer- 
Rhoden, which is Protesteait, and 
Inner- Rhoden, which is Catholic. It is 
an elevated district, traversed by 
bi*anches of the Alps, Mount Santis 
in the centre being 8250 feet high. It 
is watered by the Sitter and by 
several smaller affluents of the Rhine. 
Glaciers occupy the higher valleys. 
Flax, hemp, grrain, fruit, etc., ore pro- 
duced, but the wealth of Inner- 
Rhoden lies in its herds and flocks — 
that of Outer-Rhoden in its manufac- 
tures of embroidered muslins, gauzes, 
cambrics, and other cotton stuffs ; 
also of silk goods and paper. 

The town of AppenzeU ((^r. Ah- 
temeUe, abbot’s oell) is the capital of 
Inner-Khoden, on the Sitter, with 
about 4300 inhabitants. Trogen is 
the capital of Outer-Rhoden, Herisau 
the largest town (pop. 11,000). Pop. 
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Outer-Rboden, 65,354 i Inner- 

Rhoden, 14,614, 

APPERCEPTION. Set Metaphy- 
sics. 

APPERLEY. Charles James. Eng- 
Ji.sh writer known as “ Nimrod.** 
Born in Denbighshire about 1778 and 
educated at Rugby, he began to write 
on sporting matters, of which he had 
a wide knowledge, and soon made a 
reputation. His books include The 
L\fe of John Mytton, The Life of a 
Sportsman and Nimrod's fiunhno 
Tours. Ho died in London, May 19tb, 
1813. 

AP'PETITE. In its widest sense, 
means the natural desire for gratifi- 
cation, either of the body or the 
mind ; but is generally applied to 
the recurrent and intermittent desire 
for food. A healthy appetite is 
favoured by work, exercise, plain liv- 
ing, and cheerfulness ; absence of 
this feeling, or defective appetite 
(anorexia), indicates diseased action 
of the stomach, or of the nervous 
system or circulation, or it mav result 
from vicious habits. Depraved ap- 
petite (pica), or a desire for unnatural 
food, as chalk, ashes, dirt, soap, etc., 
depends often in the case of children 
on vicious tastes or habits : in grown- 
up persons it may be symptomatic of 
dyspepsia, pregnancy or chlorosis. 
Insatiable or canine appetite or vora- 
city (bulimia) when it occurs in child- 
hood is generally S3Tnptomatic of 
worms ; in adults common causes are 
pregnancy, vicious habits, and In- 
digestion caused by stomach com- 
plaints or gluttony, when the mawing 
ains of disease are mistaken for 
unger. 

AP'PIAN. A Roman lilstorian of 
the second centurv alter Christ, a 
native of Alexandria, was governor 
and manager of the imperial revenues 
under Hadrian, Trajam and An- 
toninus Pius, in Rome. He compiled 
In Greek a Roman history, from the 
earliest times to those of Au^stus, 
in tw'onty-four books, of which onlv 
eleven have come down to us. Ap- 
pian*8 style is not attractive, but he 
^ves us much valuable information. 

APPIA'NI, Andrea. A painter, 
bom at Milan in 1754, died in 1817. 
As a fresco -painter he excelled every 
contemporary painter in Italy. He 
displayed his skill particularly In the 
cupola of Santa Maria di S. Celso at 
Milan, and in the paintings represent- 
ing the legend of Cupid and Psyche 
prepared for the walls and ceiling of 
the villa of the Archduke Ferdinand 
at Monza (1795). Napoleon ap- 
pointed him royal court painter and 
portraits of almost the w^hole of the 
imperial family wot’c painted by him. 
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APPIAN WAY, called Reffine^ 
Viarum, the Queen of Roads. Tlie 
oldest and most renowned Roman 
road, was constnicted during the cen- 
sorship of Appins Claudius Csecus 
(313-310 B.O.). It w’as built with large 
square stones on a i*ai8ed platform, 
and was made direct from the gate® 
of Rome to Capua, in Campania. It 
was afterwards extended through 
Samnium and Apulia to Brundusium# 
the modem Brindisi. It was partially 
restored by Pius VI., and botweOTi 
1850 and 1853 it was excavated by 
order of Pius IX. as far aa the 
eleventh milestone from Rome. 

APPIN. Coastal district of ArgyU- 
shire, including Glencoe. The Appin 
murder, celebrated by R. L. 8teven= 
son in Kidnapped and Catriona, was 
a famous case. On May 14th, 1762, 
Colin Campbell was murdered ana 
Alan Breck Stewart was charged with 
the crime. He fled to France, but 
James Stewart, an accomplice, was 
arrested, sentenced to death and 
hanged. The real murderer is un- 
known. 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS, eumamed 
Cctcus, or the blind. A Roman pat- 
rician, elected censor 312 bc., which 
office he held four years, \vhile in 
this position he made every effort to 
weaken the power of the Plebs, and 
constructed the road and aqueduct 
named after him. He was subse- 
quently twice consul, and once dic- 
tator. In his old age he liocame 
blind, but in 280 b o. he made a 
famous speech in which he induced 
the senate to reject the terms of 
peace fixed by Pyrrhus. He is the 
earliest Roman writer of prose and 
verse whose name we know. 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS CRASSUS, 
One of the Roman decemvirs, ap 
pointed 451 B.o. to draw up a new 
code of laws. He and his colleagues 
plotted to I'ctain their power perman- 
ently, and at the expiry of their 
year of office refused to give up their 
authority. The people were incensed 
against them, and the following 
circumstances led to their overthrow. 

Appius Claudius had conceived an 
evil passion for Virginia, the daughter 
of Lucius Virginius, then absent with 
the army in the war with the .^B3qul 
and Sabines. At the instigation of 
Appius, Marcus Claudius, one of bis 
clients, claimed Virginia as th^ 
daughter of one of liis own female 
slaves, and the decemvir, acting as 
judge, decided that in the meanume 
she should remain in the custody or 
the claimant. Virginius, hastily sum- 
moned from the army, appeared with 
his daughter next day In the foroim 
and appealed to the people; but 
Appius Claudius again adjudg^ her 
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to Marou3 ClaudliM. UuAMe to 
his daiiKhter, the tmha^T iCatber 
stabbed her to the heart. The decern- 
vire were deposed by the indignant 
people 419 B.O., a&d iippiiis Claudius 
^ed in prison or was strangrled. 

APPLE (Pj/ru3 Mains). The fruit 
of a well-known tree of the nat. ord. 
Hosaccua, or the tree itself. The apple 
belongs to the temperate regions of 
the globe, orer which it is almost uni> 
yersally spread and culUyated. The 
tree attains a moderate height, with 
spreading branches : tlie leaf is ovate ; 
and the dowers are produced from 
the wood of the former year ; but 
more generally from very short shoots 
or spurs from wood of two years’ 
growth. The original of all the 
varieties of the clutivated apple is the 
wild crab, which has a Bmail and ex- 
tremely sour fruit, and is a native of 
most of the countries of Europe. 

Apples have been used as food and 
cultivated for upwards of 4000 years, 
and were probably introduced mto 
Britain by the Romans. The greater 
number of the varieties uow grown 
have, however, been cultivatea only 



Th« Oompofltjoti ot tbe 
The Apple sleo conUliu vltumlue B O 

within the last century or so. To the 
facility of multiplying varieties by 
giaftmg is to be ascribed the amazing 
extension of the sorts of apples, the 
numlier of varieties known being over 
2000. 

Many of the more marked varieties 
are known by general names, as pip- 
lllns, codiins. rennets, etc. The oldest 
apple in cultivation is a variety called 
“^tne lady,” which originated in 
Britain early In the seventeenth oen- 
ttUT. Apples for the table are charac- 
teruEOd by a drm juicy pulp, a 
sweetish add flavour, regular form, 
aad beautiful colouring; those for 
cooking by the property of forming 



large size and keeping properties ; 
apples for cider must have a con- 
siderable degree of astringency, with 
richness of juice. 

The propagation of apple trees is 
accomplished by seeds, cuttings, 
suckers, layers, budding, or grafting, 
the last being almost the unlTersal 
practice. The tree thrives best in an 
open situation where it will receive 
the maxim am amount of sunshine 
and protection from cold winds. The 

g roteoUon Is portioularly necessary 
1 districts wnere cold winds and 
frosts prevail during the flowering 
season. The wood of the apple tree 
or the common crab Is hard, close' 
grained, and often richly coloured, 
and is suitable for turning and cabinet 
work. The fermented juice {verjuice) 
of the crab is employed in cookery 
and medicine. Apples are largely 
imported into Great Britain from 
Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and South Africa. ’Hie designation 
apple, with various modifying words, 
is applied to a number of fruits hav 
ing nothing In common with the apple 
proper, as alligator-apple, love-apple. 
etc.—Cf. A. K. Wilkinson, The Apple. 

AP’PLEBY. County town of West 
morland, England, on the Eden, 28 
miles S.8.E. of Carlisle. Disfran- 
chised in li332, it gave its name to o 
parliamentary division of the county 
until 1918. It has an old castle, the 
keep of which, called Csesar’s Tower, 
is still fairly well preserved. Pop 
0931), 1618. 

APPLE OF DISCORD, According 
to the story In Greek mythology, ttie 
golden apple thrown into an assembly 
of the gods by the goddess of discord 
(Erls) bearing the inscription ” for 
the fairest.” Aphrodite Venus), Hera 
(Juno), and Athene (Minorva; became 
competitors for it, a^d its adjudica- 
tion to the first by Paris so Inflamed 
the jealousy and hatxod of Hera to all 
of the 'I'rojan race (to which Paris 
belonged) that she did not cease her 
machinations till Troy was destroyed. 

APPLE OF SODOM. A fruit de- 
scribed by old writers as externally of 
fair appearance, but turning to ashes 
when plucked j probably the fruit 
of Soldnum soaomeum. 

AP'PLETON, A city of Wisconsin, 
Umted States, 100 miles N.W. ot 
Milwaukee by rail. It has many flour, 
paper, and woollen mills, and other 
manufactories, and Is the seat of the 
collegiate institute and of the Law- 
rence University, Pop. (1920), 19,661. 

APPLIQUfl:. In needlework or 
metal-work, a design or feature hav- 
ing the appearance of being indepen- 
dently made and attached to the 
fiurface of the object it adorns. When 
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the ornament is sunk into the body 
of the object it is called inlay, 

APPOGGIATURA (&p-po}-&-t6'-r4). 
In music, a small additional note of 
embellishment preoediuff the note to 
which it is attached, and taking away 
from the principal note a portion of 
its time. 

APPOINT'MENT. A term in Eng- 
lish law signifying the exorcise of 
some power, reserved in a conveyance 
or settlement of burdening, selling, 
or otherwise disposing of the lands 
or property conveyed. Such a re- 
served power is termed a pofwcr of 
appointment. 

APPOMATT'OX COURT-HOUSE. 

A village m Vir^nla, Ignited States, 
20 miles E. of Lynchburg. Here, on 
9th April 1865, General Leo surren- 
dered to General Grant, and thus 
virtvially concluded the American 
CivU War. 

APPONYI, Albert, Count Hun- 
railan statesman, bom in 1846. 
Leader of the Conservative National 
party, he joined the Liberal party in 
1899, and in 1901 was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. Ho 
was Minister of Education in 1906 
and 1917, and again m 1918. In 1920 
ho was at the head of the Hungarian 
delegation In Paris. At the 1924 and 
1925 Assemblies of the League of 
Nations he represented Hungary. He 
died in 1933. 

APPOSITION. In grammar, the 
relation in which one or more nouns 
or substantive phrases or clauses 
stand to a noun or pronoun, which 
they explain or characterise without 
being predicated of it, and with which 
they agree in case ; as Cicero, the 
orator, lived in the first century 
before Christ ; the opinion, that a 
severe winter is generally followed by a 
good summer, is a vulgar error. 

APPRAI'SER. A person employed 
to value property, and duly licensed 
to do so by licence taken out every 
year. The valuation must be duly 
set down in writing, and there is a 
certain fixed scede of charges for the 
appraiser’s services. 

APPREHEN'SION. The seizing of 
a person as a criminal whether taken 
in the act or on suspicion, and with 
or without a warrant, a warrant beii^ 
necessary when the person appre- 
hending is not prosent at the oom- 
mission of the oflenoe. 

APPRENTICE. One bound by in- 
denture to serve some particular In- 
dividual or company of individuals 
for a specified time, in order to be 
instructed in some art, science, or 
trade. In England a person under the 
age of twenty-one cannot bind him- 


self apprentice, and accordingly the 
usual way is for a relation or mend 
to become a contracting paity to the 
Indenture, and eucuge for the faithful 
porformanoe of the agreement. An 
Infant cannot bo bound apprentice 
by his friends without his own ex- 
pressed consent. 

In Scotland a boy under fourteen 
or a girl under twelve years of age 
cannot become a party to an inden- 
ture without the concurrence of a 
parent or guardian ; above that age 
they may enter into an Indenture of 
themselves, and thereby become per- 
sonally bound. An indenture is deter- 
minable by the consent of the parties 
to it, and also by the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or retirement from business 
of the master. 

Parish apprentfoes are bound out 
by the guardians of the poor to suit- 
able persons, and in ibis ease the con 
sent of the apprentice is not neces- 
sary. The system of apprenticing by 
indenture is now much less common 
than formerly. — Cf. R. A. Bray, Boy 
Labour and Apprenticeship. 

APPROACH 'ES. In field -onginoer* 
Ing, an old -fashioned name for what 
are now called communication 
trenches.** 

APPROPRIATION. See Impro* 
RIATION. 

APPRO' VER (ap-pro*v6r). In Eng- 
lish Jaw, any accomplice in a crime 
who is allowed by the judges of 
jail-delivery to become laug’s evi- 
dence, that is, to be examined in 
eyidence against his accomplices, it 
being understood that the approver 
will himself be pardoned upon making 
a full and open confession. 

APPROXIMA'TION. A term used 
in mathematics to signlf v a continual 
approach to a quantity required 
when no prooess is known for arriving 
at it exactly. Although, by such aii 
approximation, the exact value of a 
quantity cannot be discovered, yet, 
in practice, it may be found suffl- 
clently correct ; thus the diagonal or 
a square, whose sides are represented 
by umty. Is V2, the exact value of 
wnioh quantity cannot be obtained , 
but its approximate value may be 
substituted in the nicest calculations. 

APPULEIUS. See Apulkius. 

AP'RIOOT {Prunus Armenidca). A 
fruit of the plum genus which was in- 
troduced into Europe from Asia more 
than three centuries before Christy 
and into England fix»m Italy in 1524 
It Is a native of Armenia and other 
I>art8 of Asia and also of Africa. The 
aprioot is a low tree, of rather crooked 
growth, with somewhat heart-shaped 
leaves and sessile flowers. The fruit 
is sweet, more or less juicy, of a 
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yellowisb colour, about the size of a 
peach, and rebcmbling it in delicacy 
of flavour. Some of the best varieties 
are “ Fro^more Early,” ” Moor- 
park,” ” Royal,” etc. The wood is 
coarsely grained and soft. Apricot 
trees are chiefly raised against walls, 
and are propagated by budding and 
grafting. 

APRIES (a'pri-5z). Pharaoh-Hophra 
of Scripture, the eighth king of the 
twenty-six Egyptian dynasty. He 
succeeded bis father Psammetichus 
in 590 or 589 b c. The Jews under 
Zedeklah revolted against their 
Babylonian oppressors and allied 
themselves with Aprlee, who was, 
however, unable to raise the siege of 
Jerusalem, which was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar. A still more unfor- 
tunate expedition against Oyrene 
brought about revolt in his army, 
in endeavouring to suppress which 
Apries was defeated and slain about 
670 B.c. 

A'PRIL (Lat. ApriliSf from aperire, 
to open, because the buds open at 
this time). The fourth month of the 
year. The strange custom of making 
fools on 1st Apiil by sending people 
upon errands which end in dlsap- 
pomtment. and raise a laugh at the 
expense of the person sent, prevails 
throughout Europe. It has been con- 
nected with the miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages, in which the Saviour was 
represented as having been sent, at 
this period of the year, from Annas to 
Caiaphas and from Pilate to Herod. 
This explanation, however, is perhaps 
itself a piece of April fooling. In 
France the party fooled is called nn 
T^sson d'avrd, ” an April fish ” ; m 
Scotland, a ” gowk,” or cuckoo. 

A PRIO'RI (“ from what goes 
before ”). A phrase applied to a mode 
of reasoning by which wo proceed 
from general principles or notions to 
particular cases, as opposed to a pos- 
teriori (” from what comes after ”) 
reasoning, by which we proceea 
from knowledge previously acquired. 
Mathematical proofs are of the a 
prion kind ; the (’onclusions of ex- 
perimental science are a posteriori. It 
Is also a term applied to knowledge 
independent of all experience. 

APSE. A portion of any building 
forming a termination or projection 
semi-tarcular or polygonal in plan, 
and having a roof forming externally 
a semi-dome or semi-cone, or having 
ridges corresponding to the angles of 
the polygon ; especially such a seml- 
clroular or polygonal recess projecting 
from the oast end of the choir or 
chancel of a church, in which the 
altar Is placed. The apse was devel- 
oped from the somewhat similar part 



Apse — Church of Sta Maria In Trastevere, Bomft 

of the Roman basilicEB, in which the 
magistrate {prcetor) sat. 

AP'SHERON. A peninsula on the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea 
formed by the eastern extremity of 
the Caucasus Mountains. It extends 
for about 40 miles, and terminates in 
Cape Apsheron. It fields immense 
quantities of petroleum. See Baku. 

APSIS, pi. AP^SIDES or APSI DES. 
In astronomy, one of the two pointy 
of the orbit of a heavenly body situ- 
ated at the extremities of the major 
axis of the ellipse formed by the orbit, 
one of the points being that at which 
the body is at its greatest and the 
other that at which it is at its least 
distance from its primary. In regard 
to the earth and the other planets,. 
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these two points are called tho 
aphelion and perihehon ; and in 
regard to the moon they are called 
the apogee and perigee. The line of 
the apsiaes has a slow forward angular 
motion In tho plane of the planet's 
orbit, being retrograde only in the 
case of Venus. Teds in the earth's 
orbit produces the anomalistic year. 
See Anomaly. 

APT (at ; ancient APTA JULIA). 
A town of Southern France, depart- 
ment VaucluBC, 32 miles east by 
south of Avignon, with an ancient 
Gothic cathedral. Pop. 6336. 

APTERA (Gr. apteros, wingless). 
Wingless insects, such as lice and oer- 
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tain others, popularly called Spring- 
tails, and composed of two groups, 
Oollembola and Thysanura. 

AP'TERYX. A nearly extinct 
genus of cursorial birds, dlstingTiished 
from the ostriches by having three 
toes with a rudimentary hallux, which 
forms a spur. They are natives of the 
South Island of New Zealand ; are 



Apteryx— » wlngleas and taH’lees native of New 
Zealand 


totally wingless and tailless, with 
feathers resembling hairs ; about 
the size of a small goose ; with long 
curved beak something like that of a 
curlew. They are entirely nocturnal, 
feeding on insects, worms, and seeds. 
— A, australs, called Kxm-kiwi from 
its cry, is the best-known species. 

APULEIUS, or APPULEIUS (ap-d- 
le'us). Autnor of the celebrated satir- 
ical romance in Latin called the 
Golden Ass, bom at Madaura. in 
Numidia, about a.d. 126 ; the time 
of his death is unknown. He studied 
«,t Carthage, then at Athens, where 
he became warmly attached to the 
Platonic philosophy, and finally at 
Home. Hetuming to Carthage ho 
married a rich widow, whose relatives 
accused him of gaining her consent by 
magic, and the speech by which he 
successfully defended himself is still 
extant. Besides his Golden ^ss (which 
is also known as the Metamorphoses, 
and which was translated into Eng- 
lish by W. Adlli^ton in 1566), with 
its fine episode of Cupid and Psyche, 
he was also the author of many works 
on philosophy and rhetoric, some of 
which are still extant. 

APU'LIA. A department or divi- 
sion m the south-east of Italy, on the 
Adriatic, composed of the provinces 
of Foggia, Bari, and Lecce ; area, 
7376 SQ. miles. Pop. 2,344,314. 

APURE (&-pb'ra>. A navigable 
river of Venezuela, formed by the 
junotion of several streams which 


rise in the Andes of Colombia ; It 
falls into the Orinoco. — Apure, one of 
the States of Venezuela, has a pop. 
of 39,187. 

APURIMAO (d-ptt-rS-makO. A 
River of South America, which rises 
in the Andes of Peru, and, being aug- 
mented by the Vilcamayu and other 
streams, forms the Ucayali, one of the 
principal head-waters of the Amazon. 
— The department of Apurlmao in 
Peru has an area of 8187 sq. miles, 
and a pop. of 177,387. 

AQ'UA (Lat. for water). A word 
much used in pharmacy and old 
chemistry. — Aqua fortis ( = strong 
water), a weak and impure nitric 
acid. It has the power of eating into 
steel and copper, and hence is used 
by engravers, etchers, etc. — Aqua 
marina, a fine variety of beryl. See 
Aquamarine. — Aqua regia, or aqua 
regalis (= royal water), a mixture 
of nitric and hydrocblono acids, with 
the power of dissolving gold and other 
precious metals. — Aqua Tofana, a 
3X>ifionou8 fluid made about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by 
an Italian woman Tofana or TofPanla, 
who is said to have procured the 
death of no fewer than 600 indivi- 
duals by means of it. It consisted 
chiefly, it is supposed, of a solution 
of crystallized arsenic. — Aqua vitm 
( « water of life), or simply aqua, a 
name familiarly applied to the 
whisky of Scotland, corresponding in 
meaning with the usquebaugh of Ire- 
land, the eau de vie (brandy) of the 
French, 

AQ'UAMARINE. A name given 
to some of the finest varieties of 
beryl of a sea-green or blue colour. 
Vaneties of topaz are also so called. 

AQUA'RIUM. A vessel or series of 
vessels constructed wholly or partly 
of glass and containing salt or fresh 
water in which are kept hving speci- 
mens of marine or fresh -water ani- 
mals along with aquatic plants. In 
principle the aquarium is based on 
the interdependence of animal and 
vegetable life ; ammals consuming 
oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid, 
plants reversing the process by ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid and giving out 
oxygen. The aquarium must con- 
sequently be stocked both with plants 
and animals, and for the welfare of 
both something like a proper propor- 
tion should exist between them. 

The simplest form of aquarium is 
that of a glass vase ; but aquaria on 
a larger scale consist of a tank or a 
number of tanks with plate-glass sides 
and stone floors, and contain sand 
and gravel, rocks, sea-weeds, etc. By 
improved arrangements light is ad- 
mitted from above, passing through 
the water in the tanka and illuminat- 
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Isff their contents, while the spectator 
is in comparative darkness. 

The most important aquaiinm is 
at the zoological station at Naples. 
There is also one, on a smaller s^e, 
at Plymouth, maintained by the 
Marine Bioloe^cal Association of the 
United Kingdom. AquEuria on a 
large scale have been constructed in 
connection with public parks or gar- 
dens, and the name is also given to 
places of public entertainment in 
which lai'go aquaria are exhibited. — 
Of. G. O. Bateman, Fresh-water 
Aqttaria ; M. J. Newbigln, The 
Aquarium, 

AQUARIUS (Lat., the Water- 
beaior). A sign of the zodiac which the 
sun outers about the 2l8t of Jan. ; it 
now enters the formerly coinciaent 
ooubtellation Aquarius about a month 
later. 


AQUATINT. A method of etching 
on copper by which a beautiful effect 
is produced, resembling a flno draw- 
ing in sepia or Indian ink. The 
special character of the effect is the 
result of sprinkling finely -powdered 
resin or mastic over the plate, and 
causing this to adhere by heat, the 
design being previously etched, or 
being now traced out. The nitric 
aiJd (aqua fortls) acts only in the 
interstices between the particles of 
resin or mastic, thus giving a slightly 
granular appearance. 

AQUA TOFA'NA. See Aqua. 

AQUA V1T7E. See Aqua. 


AQ'UEDUCT (Lat. aqua, water. 
duco, to lead). An artificial channel 
or conduit for the conveyance of 
water from one place to another ; 
more particularly applied to struc- 
tures for conveying water from dis- 
tant sources for the supply of lar^ 
cities. Aqueducts wore oxtensively 
used by tne Romans, and many of 
them still remain in different places 
on the Continent of Europe, some 
being still in use. 

The Pont du Gard in the south of 
France, 14 miles from Nimes, is still 
nearly perfect, and is a grand monu- 
ment of the Roman occupation of 
this country. The ancient aqueducts 
\vere constructed of stone or brick, 
sometimes tunnelled through hills, 
and carried over valleys and rivers 
on arches. The Pont du Qard spans 
the River Gard, and was built to con* 
vev to Nimes the water of spring 
rising in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Uz6s. It is built of great 
blocks of stone ; its height Is 160 
feet; length of the highest arcade, 
882 feet. The aqueduct at Segovia, 
orlginivlly built by the Romans, has 
in some parts two tiers of arcades 100 
feet high, is 2021 feet in length, and 


is one of the most admired works ot 
antiquity. 

One of the most remarkable aque* 
duets of modem times Is that con-^ 
stmoted by Louis XIV. for convevlng 
tho waters of the Eure to Versailles. 
The extensive application of metal 
pipes has rendered the oonstraotlon 
ot aqueducts of the old type less 
necessary : but what may be oaUed 
aqueduct bridges are still frequently 
constmeted In connection with canals 
and £dso with water-works for the 
supply of towns. Where canals exist- 
canal aqueducts are common, since 
the water in any section of a canal 
must be kept on a perfect level. 

li^Iany large towns now derive a 
supply ot water from sources at a 
great distance, and in bringing the 
water to the place wheri^is required 
much tunneUlng is ofG^ necessary 
as well as digging and excavating in 
tho open. 

A tunnel furnishing a water chan- 
nel may be driven through miles of 
rook strata of various kinds, and in 
many places it may have to be lined 
with concrete or cement wholly or 
partially, brickwork also being much 
employed. Instead of tunnelling, the 
channel may be formed on the plan 
of “ cut and cover,’* being first cut in 
the ground and then covered over, 
leaving tho surface much In the same 
state as before. And, of course, iron 
piping is often used in connection 
with such tunnels, the water being 
convoyed so far in an aqueduct or 
one kind, and so for in one of another 
kind, according as is deemed most 
I suitable. In the Thirlmere aqnednct, 
which brings water to Mcmebesterc 
there are 45 miles of cast-iron pipes, 
37 miles of cut-and-cover work, and 
14 miles of tunnels proper. Pipes are 
naturally laid where valleys occur, 
and the water simply enters the pipes 
i at one end and flows out at the other 
by tho Influence of gravity, there 
being a suitable chamber oonsbnioted 
at either end of the pipe line where 
there is a Junction with a section of 
tunnel. 

Aqueduct bridges were first intro- 
duced into England in the eighteenth 
century, the flmt being the aqueduct 
at Barton Bridge conveying the 
Bridgewater Can^ across the irwell. 
In such bridges the water-channel 
may be made of cast iron. There are 
great aqueduct bridges on some of the 
Indian canals, such as the Ncuirai 
bridge on the Lower Ganges Canal. 
In America water is often carried long 
distances in flumes or open wooden 
channels, sup^rted, where neoessaryt 
on trestles. Great wooden pi^s are 
also common there, built of large 
staves and hooped round with iron or 
steel. These often rest on the surface 
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ot the ground without aiw cover- 
ing. — Bibliographt : O. flerschel, 
FrcmHntts ; W^^nann, Water-supply 
of Ciiy of New York ; J. F. Bateman, 
The Manchester Waterworks \ J. M. 
Gale, The Cflasgmo Waterworks i A. 
Prescott Folwell, Water Supply 
Engineerina. 

AQ'UEOUS HUMOUR. The limpid 
watery fluid which Alls the space be- 
tween the cornea and the crystalline 
lens in the eye. 

AQUEOUS ROCKS. Composed of 
matter deposited by water from sus- 
pension or solution. Called also aeai- 
mentary rocks. See Geology, 

AQUIFOLIATE/E. A nat. ord. of 
plants ; the holly tribe. The species 
consist of trees and shrubs, and the 
order includes the common holly 
(Jlex Aguifoiium) and the I, para- 
guayensisy or Paraguayan tea tree. 

AQUILA (^Va-la). A town In 
Italy, capital of the province of 
Aquila, 65 miles north-east of Rome, 
the seat of a bishop, an attractive and 
interesting town with spacious streets 
and handsome palaces. In 1703 and 
1706 it suflfered severely from earth- 
quakes. Pop. 23,779. — The province 
hiis an area of 2493 sq. miles. Pop. 
307,509. 

AQ^UILA* A companion of St. 
Paul (Acts ivill. 2, 3). Expelled from 
Rome, he and his wife, Priscilla, 
se ttled in Corinth, where Paul stayed 
with them. They were converted to 
Christianity by the Apostle. 

AQ^UILA. A native of Pontus, 
flourished about a.d. 130. He be- 
came a Jewish proselyte, and made a 
close and accurate translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, extant 
only in fragments. 

AQ^UILA. Name of a constellation 
in the northern hemisphere. See 
Constellations. 


AQUILATIIA. See Aloes-wood. 

AQUILE'GIA. See Columbine. 

AQUILEIA (ak-wi-16'ya). An an- 
cient city near the head of the Ad- 
riatic Sea, In Upper Italy, built by 
the Romans in 182 or 181 B.c. Com- 
manding the N.E. entrance into Italy, 
It became important as a commercial 
centre and a military post, and was 
frequently the base of Imperial cam- 
palms. In 425 it was destroyed by 
AtWa. The modem Aquileia or Aglar 
is a small place of some 1700 in- 
habitants, consisting chiefly of fisher- 
men. 


AQUINAS <a-kwl'nas ; i.o. of 
Aqoino). St. Thomas. A celebrated 
scholastic divine, bom in 1225 or 
1227, most probably at the castle of 
Rocco Secoa, near Aquino. His father 


was Count of Aqumo, in the kingdom 
of Naples. He was educated m the 
Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Casino, and at the university of 
Naples, where he studied for six 
years. About the age of seventeen he 
entered a convent of Dominicans, 
much against the wishes of his family. 
He attended the lectures of Albertus 
Magnus at Cologne, in whose com- 
ply he visited Paris in 1245 or 1246. 
Here he became involved in the dis- 
pute between the university and 
the Begging Friars as to the liberty 
of teaming, advocating the rights 
claimed by the latter with great 
energy. 

In 1257 he received the degree of 
doctor from the Sorbonne, and began 
to lecture on theology, rapidly ac- 
quiring the highest reputation. In 
1263 he Is found at the Chapter of the 
Dominicans in London. In 1268 he 
was in Italy, lecturing in Rome, 
Bologna, and elsewhere. In 1271 he 
was again in Paris lecturing to the 
students ; in 1272 he was professor 
at Naples. In 1263 he had been 
offered the archbishopric of Naples 
by Clement IV., but refused the offer. 
He died, in 1274, on his way to Lyons 
to attend a general coimcU for the 
purpose of uniting the Greek and 
Latin Churches. He was called, after 
the fashion of the times, the angelic 
doctor, and was canonized by John 
XXII. 

The most important of his numer- 
ous works, which are all written in 
Latin, are the Summa Theologica, 
which, although only professing to 
treat of theology, is in reality a com- 
plete and systematic summary of the 
knowledge of the time, and the Sum- 
ma Philosophica. The work of St. 
Thomas consisted in an effort to har- 
monize the new scientific teachings of 
the age — derived from Arabian and 
Byzantine sources — with the doc- 
trme of the Church, and to refute 
heresy. His disciples were known 
as Thomists, — Cf. P. Conway, St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; and article in 
Hastings* Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 


AQUITATHA, later AQUITAINE. 

A Roman proi^oe in Gaul, which 
comprehended the countries on the 
co8wt from the Garonne to the Pyren- 
ees, and from the sea to Toulouse. 
It WM brought Into connection with 
England by the marriage of Henry II. 
with Eleanor, daughter of the last 
Duke of Aquitaine. The title to the 
province was for long disputed by 
England and France, but it was 
finally secured by the latter (1453). 

ARABAH'. A deep rocky valley 
or depression in north-western Arabia 
between the Dead Sea and Giilf of 
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Akabah, a sort of contiimatlon of the 
Jordan valley. | 

ARABESQUE (ar'a-besk). A spe- ; 
cles of omamontation for enrichm^f j 
flat surfaces, often consisting of fanci- 
ful figures, hiunan or animal, com- 
bined with floral forms. There may 
be said to be three periods and dis- 
tinctive varieties of arabesque — (a) 
the Roman or Grseco -Roman, intro- 
duced into Rome from the East when 
pure art was declining ; (b) the Arab- 
esque of the Moors as seen in the 
Amambra, introduced by them into 
Europe in the Middle Ages ; (c) 

Modem Arabesqu^ which took its 
rise in Italy in the Renaissance period 
of art. The arabesques of the Moors, 
who are prohibited by their religion 
from representing animal forms, con- 
sist essentially of complicated orna- 
mental designs baaed on the sug- 
gestion of plant-growth, combined 
with extremely complex geometrical 
forms. 

ARABGIR (&,-rab-ger'), or ARA3- 
KIR'. A town in Asia, 147 miles 
W.S.W. of Erzerum, noted for its 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods. 
Pop. between 20,000 and 30,000. 

ARA'BIA. A vast peninsula in the 
S W. of Asia, bounded on the N. by 
the great Syro-Babylonlan plain, 
N.F. by the Persian Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, S. or S.E. by the Indian 
Ocean, and S.W. by the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Suez. Its length from N.W. 
to S.E. is about 1800 miles, Its mean 
breadth about 600 miles, its area ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 sq. miles, its 
population probably about 5,000,000. 

General Features. Roughly de- 
scribed, it exhibits a central table- 
land surroimded by a series of desorts, 
ivlth numerous scattered oases, while 
around this is a line of mountains 
parallel to and approaching the 
coasts, and with a narrow rim of low 
nounos (tehdma) between them and 
the sea. In its general features -^•ahia 
resembles the Sahara, of which It may 
be considered a continuation. Like 
the Sahara, it has its wastes of loo8« 
sand, its stretches of bare rocks wid 
stones, its mountains devoid of vege- 
tation, its oases with their wells and 
streams, their palm-groves and cul- 
tivated fields — islands of green amidst 
the surrounding desolation. 

The deserts, the Great Nefud, the 
Little Nefud, and the Ruba el Khali, 
are for the most part uninhabitable, 
though in places affected by the 
winter rains there Is good spring na- 
ture. There are no rivers, but there 
are innumerable wadis or channels 
down which the water rushes during 
the rains. By the ancients the whole 
peninsula was broadly divided into 
three great sections — Arabia Petrsea 


(containing the city Petra), Deserta 
(desert), and Felix (happy). The first 
and last of these answer roughly to 
the modem divisions of the region 
of Sinai in the N.W. and Yemen In 
the S.W., while the name Deserta 
was vaguely given to the rest of 
the country. {See Explorations, 
Modern). 

The oases In Central Arabia and the 
fertile coastal plains provide the only 
support for settled oommunities, 
which are to be found in eight separ- 
ate divisions. Each of the two great 
oases of Central Arabia formed, till 
1921, an Emirate, that of Nejd and 
Hasa (capital, Riyadh) dominating, 
to a certain extent, the other, Jebei 
Shammar (capital. Hail). In 1921, 
however, Ibn Sand, Sultan of Nejd, 
annexed Jebol Shammar {see Nejd) 
The coastal states are' the Elrngdom 
of Hejaz (now held by Ibn Saud — see 
IIbjaz), including Mecca and Medina, 
the Principate of Asir (capital, Sabi- 
jah), the Imamate of Yemen, the 
Sultanate of Oman, and the Sultanate 
of Koweit. 

In the extreme south-west comer 
is the protectorate of Aden, which, 
with the islands of Kamaran and 
Perim in the Red Sea, the Kuria 
Muria Islands in the Arabian Sea, 
and the Bahrein Islands m the Per- 
sian Gulf, bolougB to Britain. There 
are, in addition, the following depen- 
dent or protected states : The Emir- 
ate of Kerak or Transjordan ; the 
Emirate of Bab-el-Mandeb. lying 
south of Yemen ; the Emirate of 
Lahj, ne€UP Aden ; the State of Had- 
hramaut, situated north of the British 
protected area between Aden and 
Oman ; the Emirate of El-Moham- 
merah or Karun, near Basra ; and 
the Bmii*ate of Bahrein. 

Climate and Productions. The clim- 
ate of Arabia in general is marked bj- 
extreme heat and dryness. Aridity 
and barrenness characterize both 
high and low grounds, and the date- 
pmm IS often the only representative 
of vegetable existence. There are dis- 
tricts which in the course of the yeai’ 
are hardly refreshed by a single 
shower of min. Forests there are few 
or none. Grassy pastures have their 
place supplied bv steppe-like tracts, 
which are covered for a short season 
with aromatic herbs, serving as food 
for cattle. The date-palm fumisheB 
the staple article of food ; the cereals 
are wheat, barley, maize, and millet ; 
various sort* of miit flourish ; coffee 
and many aromatic plants and sub- 
) stances, such as gum-arabic, benzoin, 
mastic, bedsam, aloes, myrrlL frankin- 
oense, etc.- are produced. There are 
also cultivated in different parts of 
I the peninsula, aooording to the soil 
and climate, beans, rice, lentils, to- 
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baoco, melone, saffron* colocynth* Ho}az was renoimoed early in the 
popples* olives, etc. European War; but Yemen achieved 

Ai^als and Minerals. Sheep* its Independence in the seventeenth 
90 ^* oxen* the horse* the camel, ass. century* and maintained it till 1871. 
and mule supply man's domestic and when the territory again fell into the 
personal wants. Among wild animals hands of the Turks. In 1839 Aden 
are gazelles, ostriches* the lion, pan* was occupied by the British. Oman 
ther, hyena, iackal* etc. Among early became virtually independent 
mineral produots are saltpetre, min- of the caliphs, and grew into a well- 
eral pitch* petroleum* salt* sulphur* oiganized kingdom. In 1507 its 
and sever^ precious stones, as the capital* Maskat or Muscat, was occu 
camelian* agate* and onyx. plod by the Portuguese* who were 

People. The people of Arabia, ao- not driven out till 1659. 
cording to their own traditions* ore The Wahabis appeared towards the 
deriv^ from two stocks, the pure end of the olght^nth century* and 
Arabs and the naturalized Arabs or took an important part in the politi- 
Muetarab. They are leading either a cal affairs of Arabia, but their pro- 
settled agricultural life or a nomadic gress was interrupted by Mohammed 
esdstence. In Southern Arabia the All* pasha of Egypt, and they suffered 
Jews form a large element In the a complete defeat by Ibrahim Pasha 
towns* population. Commerce is He eitended his power over most of 
largely in itihe hands of foreigners* the country* but the events of 1810 
among whW' the Jews and Banians in Syria compelled him to renounce all 
(Indian merchants) are the most claims to Arabia. The Hejaz thus 
numerous. again became subject to Turkish 

Ports and Trade. The ooast-line is sway, and until 1914 Turkey con* 
remarkably free from indentation, tinually extended its rule not only 
and consequently the harbours are over Yemen, but also over the dis- 
mostly little better than open road- trict of El-Hasa on the I^ersian Gulf 
steads* though the port oooommoda- On 9th June* 1916. the Grand Shereef 
at Jidda, Perim, Aden, and Mus- of Mecca declared himsolf Indepon- 
oat is safe and good. Of tho other dent of the Turkish Government* and 
ports Hodeida* tho outlet of Yemen, an Arab revolt spread rapidly. The 
iTmiftih, Loheia, and Mooha on the Grand Shereef Hussein then announ* 
Red Sea, and Koweit and Dlbai on ced to the Moslem world that the 
the Gulf are capable of development. Shcreefate of Mecca was henceforth 
There is a huge dhow trade with India independent, and on 4th Nov., 1916, 
and Africa, and Arabia has a huge ho had himself formally proclaimed 
transhipment export. Jidda has a King, or Sultan, of Arabia. The 
big pilgrim trade. Tho principal status of tho whole of Arabia was 
exiKirts are hides, skin^ coffe^ gums, determined by the Peace CJonferenoe. 
wax shells, and ^t. In tho Bahrein For sul)eequent history it Is most 
Islands pearls are important, the important to see articles on Jlejaz and 
annual value of those exported being N^d , — Bibliouraphy : Sir R. F. 
over £1,000^00. Burton, IHlgrimage to Medina and 

History* The history of Arabia pre- Mecca ; C. M. Doughty* Arabia 
vious to Mahomet is obscure. Tho Deserla, and Wanderings in Arabia t 
earliest Inhabitants are believed to G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix, 
have been of tho Semitic race. Jews Arabian Language and Literature, 
m great numbers migrated into The Arabic language belongs to the 
Arabia after the destruction of Jeru- Semitic dialects* among which it is 
Salem* and* making numerous prose- distin^shed for its richness* softness, 
lytes. indirectly favoured tho intro* and high degree of development. By 
auction of the doctrines of Mahomet, the spread of Islam it became the sole 
With his advent the Arabians re- written lan^ago and the prevailing 
volted and united for the purpose speech in all South-Western Asia emd 
of extending the new creed ; and Eastern and Northern Africa, and for 
under the caliphs — tho successors a time in Southern Spain, in Malta, 
of Mahomet — ^they attained groat and in Sicily ; and it is still used as a 
power* and founded large and power- learned and sacred language wherever 
ful kmgdoms in three continents. Islam is spread. Almost a third part 
(See Caliphs). of the Persian vocabulary consists of 

On the fall of the caliphate of Bag- Arabic words, and there is tho same 
dad in 1258 the decline set in* and on proportion of Arabic in Turkish. The 
the expulsion of the Moors from Arabic longuago is written in an 
Spain the foreign rule of the Arabs alphabet of its own, which has 
come to an end. In the sixteenth also been adopted in writi^ Persian, 
century Turkey subdued Hejaz and Hindustani* Turkish* etc. The vowels 
Yemen* and received the nominal are usually omitted in Arabic manii- 
submission of the tribes inhabiting scripts, only the consonants being 
the rest of Arabia. Tho allogfance or I written. 
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Poetry among the Arabs had a very 
early development, and before the 
time of Mahomet poetical contests 
were held and prizes awarded for the 
best pieces. The collection called the 
MocuWcdt contains seven pre-Mahom- 
medan poems by seven authors. 
Bfany other poems belonging to the 
time before Mahomet, some of equal 
age with those of the MoaUakdt, are 
also preserved in collections. Ma- 
homet gave a new direction to Arab 
literature. The rules of faith and life 
which he laid down were collected by 
Abu-Bekr, first cal^h after his death, 
and published by Othman, the third 
caliph, and constitute the Koran — the 
Mahommedan Biblo. 

The progress of the Arabs in litera- 
ture, the arte and sciences, may be 
said to have begun with the govern- 
ment of the caliphs of the family of 
the Abbassides, a.d. 740, at Bagdad, 
several of \vhom, as Harun al Bashld 
and Al Mamun, were munificent pat- 
rons of learning ; and their example 
was followed by the Ommlades in 
Spain. In Spam were established 
numerous academies and schools 
which were visited by students from 
other European countries ; and im- 
portant works were written on 
geography, history, philosophy, 
medicine, physios, mathemaucs, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astron- 
omy. Most of the geography in the 
Middle Ages Is the work of the Arabs, 
and their historians since the eighth 
century have been very numerous. 

Philosophy and Learning. The phil- 
osophy of the Arabs was of Greek ori- 
gin, and derived principally from that 
of Aristotle. Numerous translations 
of the scientific works of Aristotle and 
other Greek philosophera wore made, 
principally by Christian scholars who 
resided as physcians at the Oourts of 
the caliphs. Those were diligently 
studied in Bagdad, Damascus, emd 
Cordova, and, being translated into 
Latin, became known in the west 
of Europe. Of their philosophioal 
authors the most celebrated are 
Alfarabi (tenth oentury), Ibn 8ina or 
Avicenna (died a.d. 1037), Alghazzali 
(died 1111), Ibn Roshd or Avorroos 
(twelfth oentury), called by pre-emi- 
nence The Commentator, etc. 

In medicine they excelled all other 
nations in the Middle Ages, and they 
are commonly regarded as the earliest 
experimenters in chemistry. Their 
mathematics and astronomy were 
based on the works of Greek writers, 
but the former they enriched, simpii- 
fled, and extended. It was by them 
that algebra was introduced to the 
Western peoples, and the Arabic 
Bumraals were similarly introduced. 

Asbonomy they especially culti- 
Tated, for which famous schools and 


observatories were erected at Bagdad 
and Cordova. The Almagest of Pt(^- 
emy In an Arabic translation was 
early a textbook among them. Alox^ 
side of soienoe poetry continued to be 
cultivated, but after the ninth or 
tenth centuries it grew more and mm 
artificial. 

Among poets were Abu Nowas* 
Asmai, Abu Temmam, Motenabbi, 
Abul-Ala, Bnsiri, Tograi, and Hariri. 
Tales and romances in prose and verse 
wore written. The tales of fairies, 
genii, enchanters, and sorcerers in 
particular passed from the Arabians 
to the Western nations, as in The 
Thmieand and One NiglUs. Some ot 
the books most widely I'oad in the 
Middle Ages, each as The Seven Wwe 
Mastern, the Fables of Filpay (or Bid- 
pai), and the Romance of Antar found 
their way into Europe through the 
instrumentality of the Arabs. At 
the present day Arabic literature is 
almost confined to the production 
of commentaries and scholia, discus^ 
sions on points of dogma and jurispru* 
deuce, and grammatical works on the 
classical language. There are a few 
newspapers published in Arabic. — 
Bibliography : C. Huart, History of 
Arabic Literature % R. A. Nicholson, 
lAterary History of the Arabs, 

ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE. See 
Moorish Archttecturk, Saracenic 
ARcnrrEOTDRK. 

ARABIAN GULF. .STee Red Sea. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS, or THE 
THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS (Ar. 
Alf Layla wa -Layla). A celebrated 
collection of Eastern tales, based 
upon an old ^vork, called Hazar Af- 
Sana, long current in the East, and 
supposed to have been derived by the 
Arabians from India, through the 
medium of Persia. They wore first in- 
troduced into Europe in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century by means 
of the French translation of Antoine 
Galland. Of some of thorn no original 
MS. is known to exist ; they were 
taken down by Galland from the orid 
communioation of a Syrian friend. 

Story. The story which connects the 
f/Oles of The Thousand and One Nights 
is as follows : The Sultan Shahriyar. 
exasperated by the faithlessness or 
his bride, made a law that every one 
of his future wives should be put to 
death the morning after marriage. 
At length one of them, Shehorazade, 
the generous daughter of the grand- 
vizier, succeeded in abolishing the 
cruel custom. By the charm of her 
stories the fair narrator induced the 
sultan to defer her execution every 
day till the dawn of another, by 
breaking off in the middle of an 
interesting tale which she bad begun 
to relate. 
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In tbe form ve possess them those 
tal^s belong to a comparatively late 
p©no4» tho\igh the exact date of their 
oomposttionls not known. Lane, who 
pubushed a translation of a number 
of the tales, with valuable notes, is 
of opinion that they took their pre- 
sent form some time between 1475 
and 1625. Sir Richard Burton’s com- 
mete English translation was issued 
m 16 vols. (1885-8). 

ARABIAN SEA. The part of the 
Indian Ocean between Arabia and 
India. 

ARABIC FIGURES. The charac- 
ters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8. 9, 0 ; of In- 
dian origin, introduced into Europe 
by the Moors. Th.v.y did not com© into 
general use till after the invention of 
printing. 

ARA'BI PASHA. Egyptian soldier 
and revolutionary leader, born 1839. 
In Sept., 1881, he headed a military 
revolt, and was for a time virtually 
dictator of Egypt. Britain interfered, 
and after a short campaign, beginning 
with the bombardment of Alexandria 
and ending with the defeat of Arabi 
at Tel-el-Kebir, he surrendered, and 
was banished to Ceylon, being par- 
doned in 1900. He died in obscurity 
in Cairo in TjII. 


ARAB IS. Genus of flowering 
plants also called rock cress. It bears 
white or purple flowers and is a 
favourite plant for borders. The chief 
varieties, the double white and single 
flowering arabis, thrive in a light soil 
and can be planted at any time from 
pots in spring or autumn. 

ARABLE LAND. liund which is fit 
for ploughing, and capable of being 
cultivated, as distin^shed from 
grass-land, wood -land, common pas- 
rare, mountains, forest©, morasses, 
and waste. In Government returns 
the term is applied to land that is 
actually under regular cultivation. 
The land capable of being cultivated 
amounts in England and Wedes to 
about 5 per cent., and in Ireland to 
about 3 per cent. In the course of 
the last thirty or forty years there has, 
however, been a considerable diminu- 
tion In the area of land actually cul- 
tivated, as a result of large foreign 
imports of grain and other agricul- 
tnial products. 

ARABS. The Arabs, as a race, are 
of middle stature, of a imwerful 
though slender build, and have a skin 
of a more or less brownish colour ; In 
towns and the uplands often almost 
white. Their features are well cut, 
nose straight, the forehead high. 
They are naturally active, intelligent, 
and oouH^us ; and their character 
is marked by temperance, bravery, 
and hospitality. 


Religion. The first religion <rf the 
Arabs, the worship of the stars, 
was supplanted by the doctrines of 
Mahommedanism, which succeeded 
rapidly In establishing itself through- 
out Arabia. Besides the two principal 
sects of Islam, the Sunnites and wfi 
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Shiites, there also exists, in consider- 
able numbers, a third Mahommedan 
sect, the Wahabis, which arose in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
and for a time possessed great politi- 
cal importance in the peninsula. 

Mode of Life. The mode of life of 
the Arabs is either nomadic or 
settled. The nomadic tribes are 
termed Bedouins (or Bedawlns), and 
among them are considered to bo 
the Arabs of the purest blood. 


ARACACHA, or ARRACACHA (ar- 
a-kii'cha). A genus of umbelliferous 
plants of Southern and Central Amer- 
ica. The root of A. escvlenta is 
divided into several lobes, each of 
which Is about the size of a large car- 
rot. These are boiled like potatoes 
and largely eaten In South America. 

ARACAN (ar-a-kau'). The mosit 
northern division of Lower Burmaht 
on the Bay of Bengal ; chief town 
and seaport Akvab. It was ceded to 
the English in 1826, as a result of tho 
first Burmese war. 


ARAC^ARI (&-r&-sa’r6). N a 1 1 T © 
name of a ^nus of brilliant birds 
(Pteroglossu^ closely allied to the 
toucans, but generally smailer ; 
natives of the warm parts of South 
America. 


ARACATI (a-ra-kA-t60. A Brazil- 
ian river-port. State of Ceard. on the 
River Jaguarlbe, about 10 miles from 
its mouth. Exports hides and cotton. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

ARA'CEiffi. A nat. ord. of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, mostly tropical, 
having the genus Arum as the type. 
Most of the species have tuberous 
roots abounding in starch, which 
forms a wholesome food aft^ the 
acrid juice has been washed out. See 
Abum, Calapium, Dumb -CANS. 
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ARACHIS (arVkifi). A ^enus ofi 
leguminous plants much cultivated In 
warm climates, and esteemed a valu- 
able article of food. The most re- 
markable feature of the genus Is that 
when the flower falls the stalk sup- 
porting the small undeveloped fruit 
lengthens, and bending towards the 
ground pushes the fruit into the 
ground, when it begins to enlarge 
and ripen. The ix>d of A. hypogoea 
(popularly called ground, earth, or 
pea nut) is of a pale -yellow colour, 
and contains two seeds the size of a 
hazel-nut, in flavour sweet as al- 
monds, and yielding when pressed an 
excellent oil. 

ARACHNIDA (a-rak'ni-da ; Gr. 
arachnid a spider). A class of Arthro- 
poda or higher Annulose animals in- 
cluding the Spiders, Scorpions, Mites, 
Ticks, etc. They have the body 
divided into a number of segments or 
sormtes, some of which have always 
articulated appendages (limbs, etc.). 
There is often a pair of nervous 
ganglia in each somite, although in 
some forms (as spiders) the nervous 
system becomes modifled and concen- 
trated. They are oviparous and some- 
what resemble insects, but they have 
a united head and thorax, and do not 
undergo a metamorphosis similar to 
insects. They respire by tracbeee, by 
pulmonary sacs, or by the skin. 

ARRACK, or AR'RACK. A spiritu- 
ous liquor manufactured In the East 
Indies from a great variety of sub- 
stances. It is often distilled from fer- 
mented rice, or it may be distilled 
from the juice of the coconut and 
other palms. Pure arack is clear and 
transparent, of a yellowish or straw 
colour, and with a peculiar but agree- 
■able taste and smell ; it contains at 
least 52 to 54 per cent of alcohol. 

ARAD (o'rod). A town of the for- 
mer kingaom of Hungary, on the 
Maros, 30 miles north of Temeswar, 
divided by the river into O (old) Arad 
and Uj (New) Arad, connected by a 
bridge ; it has a fortress, and is an 
raiportant i-allway centre, with a 
large trade and manufactures. The 
town is now within the confines of 
Boniani% Uj Arad being called 
Arodul Neo. Population of Old and 
New Arad together, 63,166. 

AR'ADUS (now RUAD). An islet 
about a mile In circumference lying 
2 miles off the Syrian coast, 35 miles 
N, of Tripolis ; the site of the 
Phoexdcian stronghold Arvad, a city 
second only to Tyre and Sidon ; now 
occupied by about 3000 people, 
mainly fishermen, 

ARAFAT', or JEBEL ER RAH- 
MEH {** Moimtaln of Mercy ’*). A 
hill in Arabia, about 200 feet high. 


with stone steps reaching to the sum' 
znlt, 15 miles south-east of Mecca; 
one of the principal objects of pil- 
gitmage among Mahommedans, who 
say that it was the place where Adam 
first received his wife Eve after they 
had been expelled from Paradise and 
separated from each other 120 years. 
A sermon delivered on the mount 
constitutes one great ceremony of the 
Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca, and en- 
titles the hearer to the name and 
privileges of a Bajji or pilgrim. 

AR'AGO, Dominique Francois. A 
French physicist, born in 1786. died 
at Paris in 1853. After studving in 
the Polytechnic School at Paris, he 
was appointed a secretary of the 
Bureau des Longitudes. In 1806 he 
was associated with Biot in complet- 
ing in Spain the measurements of 
Delambre and MOchain to obtain an 
arc of the meridian Before he got 
back to France he had been ship- 
wrecked and narrowly escaped being 
enslaved at Algiers. In 1809 he was 
elected to the Academy of Sciences 
and appointed a professor at the 
Polytechnic School. 

Discoveries. He distinguished him 
self by his researches m the polariza- 
tion of light, galvanism, magnetism, 
astronomy, etc. His discovery of the 
magnetic properties of substances 
devoid of from made known to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1824, pro* 
cured him the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society of London in 1825. A 
further consideration of the same sub- 
ject led to the equally remarkable 
discovery of the production of mag- 
netism by electricity. 

He took part in the revolution of 
1848, and held the office of Minister 
of War and Marine in the provisional 
Government. At the coup ot 

Dec., 1852, he refused to take the 
oath to the Government of Louis 
Napoleon, but the oath was not 

E ressed. His works, which were post- 
umously collected and published, 
consist, besides his Astronomie Popu- 
lairCy chiefly of contributions to 
learned societies, and biographical 
notices (doges) of deceased members 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

ARAGC^ Emmanuel. Son of Do- 
minique Francois, French advocate 
and politician, was born at Paris in 
1812; called to the bar 1837; tookpait 
in the revolution of 1848 ; renounced 
politics after the coup d*dai of Dec., 
1852, but continued to practise at the 
bar. After the fall of the Empire be 
a^in took a prominent psurt in public 
affairs, and neld sovei^ important 
offices. He is author of a volume of 
poems and many theatrical pieces. 
He died in 1896. 

ARAGO, Etienne. Brother of 
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Domlnlaiie Araco, born 1803, died 
1892. fie founded the loumals Xa 
liifofme and Lc Figaro ; was director 
of the The&tre dn Vaudeville. 1829 ; 
took part in the revolution of 1848 ; 
was condemned to transportation. 
1848 ; fled from France, but returned 
In 1869 ; was mayor of PmIs during 
the Franco-Prusslan war, and ap- 
pointed archivist to the ]£oole des 
Beaux Arts, 1878. He was author 
of upwards of 100 dramas, Xa Vie de 
MoUhre, Lee Bleua et Us BUmcSt and 
other works. 

ARAGON', Kingdom of. A former 

S rovlnce or kingdom of Spaim now 
Ivided into three provinces of Teruel, 
Huesca, and Saragossa ; bounded on 
the N. by the Pyrenees, N.W. by 
Navarre, vV. by Castile, 8. by Valen- 
cia, and E. by Catalonia ; length 
about 190 miles, average breadth 90 
miles ; area, 18,298 sq. miles. It was 
governed by its own monarchs until 
the union with Castile on the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1469). 

ARAGO'NA. A town in Sicily, 8 
miles N.N.E. of Girgenti. Fop. 
16,000. In the neighbourhood is the 
mud volcano of Macculuba. 

ARAGONITE. A mineral formed 
of calcium carbonate crystallized in 
the rhombic system ; specific gravity 
2.94 (compare CoZcife). Aragonite 
passes into calcite In the course of 
geological time, but is important as 
the mineral precipitated to form the 
oolitic limestones of warm seas, and 
from being the material of most 
molluscon shells. It was first found 
in Aragon. 

ARAGUAYA (&-rA-gwI'ft). A Brazil- 
ian river, principal aflQuent of the 
Tocantins ; rises about the 18th de- 
gree of S. lat. : in its course north- 
wards forms the boundary between 
the two States of Matto Grosso emd 
Qoyaz, and falls into the Tocantins 
near lat. 6® S. ; length, about 1300 
miles, of which over 1000 are navi- 
gable. 

ADAL. A salt-water lake in Asia, 
In Russian territory, about 150 miles 
W. of the Caspian Sea, between 43® 
42' and 46® 44' N. lat., and 68® 18' 
and 61® 46' E. long. ; length 270 
miles, breadth 166 ; area, 26,660 sq. 
miles (or not much smaller than 
Scotland). It stands 240 feet above 
the level of the Caspian, and 160 feet 
above the Mediterranean. It receives 
the Amu Darya or OxUs and the Syr 
DarvB or Jaxartes, and contains a 
multitude of sturgeon and other fish. 
It is encircled by desert sandy tracts, 
and its shores are without harbours. 
It has no outlet. The Aral contains 
a large number of small islands; 


steamers have been placed on It by 

the Russians* 

ARA'LIA. A genus of plants with 
small flowers arranmd in umbels and 
succulent berries, the type of the nat. 
ord. Araliaceee. which is nearly related 
to the Umbelliferce, but the species 
are of a more shrubby habit. They 
are natives chiefly of tropical or sub- 
tropical countries, and in Britain are 
represented by the ivy ; ginseng 
belongs to the order. From the pith 
of A. papyriUra is obtained the 
Chinese rico-paper. 

A'RAM, Eugene. A self-taught 
scholar whose unhappy fate has been 
made the subject of a ballad by Hood 
and a romance by Lord Lytton, was 
bom In Yorkshire, 1704, executed for 
murder, 1769. In 1734 he set up a 
school at Knaresborough. About 
1745 a shoemaker of that place, 
named Daniel Clarke, was suddenly 
missing under suspicious circum- 
stances ; and no light was thrown on 
the matter till full thirteen years 
afterwards, when an expression 
dropped by one Richard Houseman, 
respecting the discovery of a skeleton 
supposed to be darkens, caused him 
to be taken Into custody. From his 
confession an order was issued for the 
apprehension of Aram, who had long 

S uit tod Yorkshire, and was at the 
me acting as usher at the grammar- 
school at Lvnn. 

He was brought to trial on 3rd 
Aug., 1769, at York, where, notwith- 
stantiing an able and eloquent defence 
which ho made before the court, he 
was convicted of the murder of Clarke 
and sentenced to death. He was 
among the first to recognize the affi- 
nity of the Celtic to the other Euro- 
pean lajiguages, and under favourable 
circumstances might have done some 
valuable work in philological science. 
— Cf. W. Bristow, The Oenmne Ac* 
cotirU of Uit Life and Trial of Eugene 
Aram. 

ARAMiS'AN, or ARAMAIC. See 
Sem-tio Languages, Syriao. 

AR'AN. An Island lying oflC the W, 
coast of Donegal, Ireland, has an 
area of 4335 acres, a lighthouse, and 
a pop. of 1308, chiefly engaged in 
fishing. — AIbo caUed North Island of 
Aram, or Arranmore. 

ARANE'IDAS. The spider family. 
ARAN ISLANDS, or SOUTH IS- 
LANDS OF ARAN. Three islands at 
the mouth of Galway Bay, oil the 
W. coast of Ireland. The largest, 
Aranmore or Inishmore, oomprisee 
7636 acre^ and has a pop. of 2692 | 
the next, Inishmaan, 2262 acres, pop. 
473 ; and the least, Inlshere, 1400 
acres, pop. 466. They are remark- 
able for a number of architectural 
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remains of a very early date. The 
inhabitants are chiefly enga«red in 
agrrioulture and flshingr* 

ARANJUEZ (d-r&n-Afl-eth'). A 
small town and palace in Spain, 30 
miles from Madrid, with splendid 
^dens laid out by Philip II. The 
Court used to reside here from Easter 
till the close of Jime, when the num- 
ber of people increased from 4000 to 
20,000. It has a wireless station. 
Pop. 12,000. 

ARANY (o-ron'y). Janos. Hun- 

f i,rian poet, bom 1817, died 1882. 

e was for some time a strolling 
player, but became professor of 
Latin at the Normal School of Szal- 
onta, professor of Hungarian litera- 
ture at Nagy KOrOs, and secretary 
of the Hungarian Academy. Author 
of The Lost Constitution^ Katalin, and 
a series of tliree connected narrative 
poems on the fortunes of Toldi. 

ARAP'AHOES. A tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians located near the head- 
waters of the Arkansas and Platte 
Rivers. They number in aU about 
2000 . 

ARAPAIMA (a-ra-pl'ma). A genus 
of South American fresh-water fishes, 
ord. Physostoml, family Osteoglos- 
sidse, one 8];>ecies of which {A. oxgaA) 
grows to the length of 15 or 16 feet, 
and forms a valuable article of food 
in Brazil and Guiana. It is covered 
with large bonv scales, and has a bare 
and bony bead. 

AR'ARAT. A celebrated mountain 
In Armenia, an isolated volcanio mass 
showing two separate cones known as 
the Great and Little Ararat, resting 
on a common base and separated by 
a deep intervening depression. The 
elevations are ; Great Ararat, 16,910 



Mount Anunt 


feet ; Little Ararat. 12,840 feet ; the 
oonneotiug ridge, 8780 feet. Vege- 
tation extends to 14,200 feet, wmoh 
marks the snow-line. 

According to the Bible Mount 
Ararat was the resting-place of the 
Ark when the waters of the Flood 
abated. 


ARARO BA, or ARRAROBA. The 
powdered bark of Andira arardba* 
See Andiba. 

A'RAS (the ancient ARAXES). A 
river of Asia Minor, rising B. of Br- 
zerum at the foot of the Bingol-dagh ; 
it flows for some miles through South 
Caucasia, turning eastwards to the 
Erivan plain N. of Ararat. It then 
sweeps in a seml-oirole mostly between 
Caucasia and Persia round to its con- 
fluence with the Kur, 60 miles from 
its mouth in the Caspian; length, 
600 miles. 


ARA'TUS. A Greek poet, born at 
Soli in Cilicia : lived about 270 b.o. ; 
was a favourite of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. His poem Pheenomena is a 
version of a prose work on astronomy 
by Eudoxus ; one verse of it is quoted 
by St. Paul in his address to the 
Athenians (Acts xvli. 28). 

ARA'TUS OF SK^YON. A states- 
man of ancient Greece, bom 272 b.o. 
In 251 B.o. he overthrew the tyrant 
of Sicyon and joined that city to the 
Acheean League, which he greatly 
extended. He acc^ted the aid of 
Antlgonus Doson, King of Macedon, 
against the Spartans, and became in 
tune little more than the adviser of 
the Macedonian king, who had now 
made the Lea^e dependent on him- 
self. He is said to have been poisoned 
by Philip V. of Macedon, 213 B.c. 

ARAUCA^NIANS. A South Ameri- 
can native race in the southern part 
of Chile, occupying a territory stretch- 
ing from about 37® to 40® of 8. lat. 
They are warlike and more civilized 
than many of the native races of 8. 
America, and maintained almost un- 
ceasing WOT with the Spaniards from 
1537 to 1773, when their independence 
was recognized by Spain, though their 
territory was much curtailed. Their 
early contests with the Spaniards wore 
celebrated in Ercilla’s Spanish poem 
Arancana, With the Kepubllc of 
Chile they were long at feud, and in 
1861 had at their head a French ad- 
venturer named Antoine de Toimens, 
who claimed the title of king. In 
1882 they submitted to Chile. The 
Chilian province of Arauco receives 
its name from them. 


ARAUCA'RIA. A genus of trees of 
the coniferous or pme order, indi- 
genous to Australasia and South 
America. The species are largo ev^er- 
green trees with pretty lar^, stiff, 
flattened, and generally imbricated 
leaves, vertidllate spreading bran- 
ches, and bearing large cones, each 
scale having a single large seed. The 
spvcies A. irnJbricoia (the Chile pine 
or monkey-puzzle), with bard, shaip. 
pointed leaves, was introduced into 
Britain in 1 796. It is a native of the 


K 
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mountains of Southern Chile, where 
It forms trast forests and yields a hard 
durable wood. Its seeds are eaten 
when roasted. 

The Moreton Bay pine of New 
South Wales (.i. Cunnvndhamii) sup- 
phes a valuable timber used in house 
and boat builoing, in making fumi> 



Chile pbw {^rattosfio imbrieata ) 


ture. and in other carpenter work. A 
species. A. exceUa, or Norfolk Island 
pine, abounds in several of the South j 
Sea Islands, where it attains a height 
of 220 feet with a circumference of 30 
feet, and is described as one of the 
most beautiful of trees. Its foliage is 
light and graceful, and quite unlike 
that of A, imbrioufa, having nothing 
of its stilt formality. Its timber is of 
some value, being white, tough, and ! 
close-grained. 

ARAU'OO. A province of Chile, 
named from the Araucantan Indians ; 
area. 2189 sq. miles; pop. 60,233; 
capital, Lebu. 


ARAVALTJ HILLS. A range of 
Indian mountains running N.E. and 
B.W. across the Baipotdna country, 
which they separate into two natural 
divisions — desert plains on the N.W. 
and fertile lands on the S.E. ; highest 
point. Mount Abu (6653 feet). 

ARAEXS. See Abas. 

AR'BACES. One of the generals of 
Bardanapd>lu8. King of AMjria. He 
revolted and defeated his master, and 
hecame the founder of the Median 
Empire in 846 b.o. 


AR'BALIST. See Cross-bow. 
ARBE'LA (now ERBIL). A place 
In the vilayet of Bagdad, giving name 
to the decisive batole fou^t by 
Alexander the Great againsti>su*iu8. 


at Gaugiunela, about 50 miles distant 
from It, Ist Oct., 331 B.c. 


ARBITRAGE (5r'bi-trAzh)jOr AR- 
BITRATION OP EXCHANGES. An 
operation or calculation by which the 
currency of one country is converted 
into that of another through the 
medium of intervening currencies, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
direct or indirect drafts and remit- 
tances are preferable. — Arbitrageur 
(ar'bi-tr&- 2 heur) is one who makes 
calculations of currency exchanges. 
See Stock Exchange. 


ARBITRATION. The hearing and 
determination of a cause between par- 
ties in contooversy, by a person or 
persons chosen by the parties. This 
may be done by one person, but it is 
common to choose more than one. 
Frequently two are nominated, one 
by each party, with a third, the 
umpire (or, in Scotland, sometimes 
the oversman), who is called on to 
decide In case of the primary arbi- 
trators differing. In such a case the 
umpire may be agi’eed upon either by 
the parties themselves, or by the arbi- 
trators when they have received 
authority from the iiarties to the dis- 
pute to settle this point. The deter- 
mination of arbitrators is called an 
award. By the law of England the 
authority of an arbitrator cannot be 
revoked Dy any of the parties without 
the leave of the court or of a judge. 
— Bibliography : Russell, Aroitra- 
tion; Redman, Arbitration \ Soots 
Law, see Bell, On Arbiircrfiow; Ameri- 
can Law, see Morse, Law of Arbitra- 
tion ) R. Q. Morris, InitmcUional 
Arbitration, 

AR'BLACT. See Cross-bow. 

ARBO'GA. An old Swedish city, 
province of Westmannland ; once 
an important commercial town, now 
only of historical interest from having 
been at one time a residence of the 
family of Vasa, the scene of ClJhurch 
assemblies and national diets, smd for 
the antiquities in its neighbourhood. 
Pop. 6050. 

ARBOI8 (&r-bwa). A town of 
France, depaHment of Jura ; famous 
for its wines. Pop. 5000. 

ARBOR DAY. A day officially set 
apart in the United States for the 
annual planting of trees by the 
^ple, and especially by school-ohil- 
dren. The custom was instituted in 
1872. 

ARBORE'TUM (Lat. arbor, a tree). 
A place in which a collection of dif- 
ferent trees and shrubs is cultivated 
for scientific or educational purposes. 
The largest arboretum in Britain, 
perhaps the finest In the whole world, 
is that of the Royal Gardens, at Kew, 
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inaugurated In 1762, to which 180 
acres are now devoted. Next in 
celebrity are the arboreta at Edin- 
burgh (Inverleith) and at Dublin 
(Qlasnera), the Botanical Gardens 
at Oxford, and the Botanic Gardens 
at Glasgow. Other arboreta are that 
of the Jardln des Plantes, Paris, and 
the Arnold Arboretum, at Jainaica 
Plain, Boston. The term arboretum 
has also been applied in a restricted 
sense, as in the Arboretum Fruticetum 
Britannicumt the monumental work 
by J. O. Loudon. 

AR'BORICULTURE. Includes the 
culture of trees and shrubs, as well as 
all that pertains to the preparation of 
the soil, the sowing of the seeds, and 
the treatment of the plants in their 
young state, the preparation of the 
land previous to their final trans- 
plantation, their just adaptation to 
soil and situation, their relative 
growth and progress to maturity, 
their management during growth, and 
the proper season and period for 
felling them. 

ARBOR VIT.® (literally, “ tree of 
life ”). The name of several conifer- 
ous trees of the genus Thuja, allied 
to the cypress, with fiattened branch- 
lets, and small imbricated or scale- 
Uke leaves. The name is derived 
from valuable medicinal properties 
having formerly been ascribed to the 
aromatic resin they mostly yield. 
Those generally cultivated in Britain 
are : the common Arbor Vitae (Thuja 
occidentdlia), a native of North Amer- 
ica, where it grows to a height of 40 
or 50 feet, introduced into Britain 
about 1566 ; the ^ant Arbor Vitos or 
Red Cedar (Thuja gigaivtca), intro- 
duced in 1864 ; and the Chinese 
Arbor Vitso (Thuja orientalis), 

ARBROATH (ar-br5th0, or ABER- 
BROTHOCK. A royal municipal and 
police burgh and seaport in the 
county of Forfar, Scotland, at the 
mouth of the small River Brothock. 
Its ancient abbey, founded by 
William the Lion in 1178, and dedi- 
cated to Saints Mary and Thomas A 
Beoket, is now a picturesque nun. 
There are numerous flax and hemp 
spinning-mills and factories, and 
much canvas and linen is made ; 
also tanning, shoo -making, and fish- 
ing, and a small shipping trade, but 
the harbour is bad. Pop. (1931), 
17,637. It unites with Montrose, 
Forfar, Brechin, and Inverbervie 
(the Montrose burghs) in sending a 
member to Parliament. 

ARBUTH'NOT, John. An eminent 
physician and distinguished wit, 
Dom at Arbuthnot, Kincardineshire. 
S^tland, 16G7, died 1735. He 
received the degree of Doctor of 


Medicine at the University of St. 
Andrews, and went to London, 
where he soon distinguished himseli 
by his writings and by his skill in his 
profession. In 1704 he was chosen 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
soon after he was appointed physicien 
extraordinary, and then physician in 
ordinary to Queen Anne. About this 
time he became intimate with Swlftr 
Pope, Gay, and other wits of the day. 
His writings, other than professional 
or scientific, include his contributions 
(in conjunction with Swift and Pope> 
to the Memoirs of Martinus Scrlb^ 
lerus. History of John BiM, Art of 
Political Lying, etc. He was con- 
spicuous not only for learning and 
wit, but also for worth and humanity. 

AR'BUTUS. A genus of plants 
belonging to the Ericaceae, or heath 
order, and comprising a number of 
smaU trees and shrubs, natives 
chiefly of Europe and N. America. 
Albums UnMo abounds near the 
lakes of E^illamey, where its flaie 
foliage adds charms to the scenery. 
The bright red or yellow berries, 
somewhat like the strawberry, have 
an unpleasant taste and narcotio 
properues. The Corsicans make 
wine from them. The trailing arbutus 
or may -flower of N. America, a plant 
with fragrant and beautiful blossoms, 
is Ejngcea repens, of the same not. 
ord. 

ARC. A portion of a curved line, 
especially of a circle. It is by means 
of circular arcs that all angles ore 
measured . — Electric or Voltaic arc, 
the luminous arc of intense bright- 
ness and excessively high temperature 
which is formed by an electric 
current in crossing over the interval 
of space between the carbon points 
of an electric lamp. See Aro-ught. 

ARC, Jeanne d*. See Joan op Abc. 

AR'CA. A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs, family Arcadse, whose shells 
are known os arksheUs. 

ARCACHON (jir-ka-shdn). A town 
of S.W. France, department Gironde, 
on the almost land-locked basin of 
Arcachon, a much-frequented bathing 
place, with great oyster-breeding 
establishments. It Is connected by 
railway with Bordeaux. Pop. 10,266. 

ARCADE. A series of arches sup- 
ported on piers or pillars, used 
generally as a screen and support of 
a roof, or of the wall of a building, 
and having beneath the covered part 
an ambulatory as round a cloister, 
or a footpath with shops or dwellings, 
as frequently seen in old Italian 
towns. Sometimes a porch or other 
prominent part of an important 
building is treated with arcades. 
At the present day Bologna, Padua» 
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and Berne hare fine examples of 
medkeral arcaded stieets* and among 
more modem work various streets in 
Turin, and the Rue de Rlvoli, Paris, 
are lined with arcades, with shops 
underneath. 

In medieeval architecture the term 
arcade is also applied to a series of 
arches supportod on pillars forming 
an ornamental dresRing or enrich- 
ment of a wall, a mode of treatment 
of vei*y frequent occurrenoe in the 
towcLs, apses, and other parts of 
churches. In modem use the name 
arcade is often applied to a passage 
or narrow street containing shops 
arched over and covered with glass, 
as for example the Burlington 
Arcade, London, the Royai Arcade 
at Newcastle, and the Galleria 
Vittorio Eminannele In Milan. 

ARCAT>IA. The central and most 
mountainous portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus (Moroa), the inhabitants of 
which in ancient times wore oele- 
brated for simplicity of character and 
mannors. Their occupation was 
almost entirely pastoral, and thus 
the country came to be regarded as 
typical of rural simplicity and 
happiness. At the present day 
Arcadia forms a nomarohy of the 
kingdom of Greece. Area, 2028 sq. 
mUcfe. Pop. 161,658. 

ABCA'DIUS. Bora in 377. died 
408 s son of the Emperor Theodosius, 
on whose death in 395 the empire was 
divided, he obtaining the East, and 
his brother Honor! os the West. He 
praved a feeble and pusillauimous 
prince. 

ARCANUM, THE GREAT (mean- 
ing secret). A term applied in the 
Middle Ages to the highest problems 
of alchemy and the discovery of the 
supposed great secrets of nature, 
such as the philosopher’s stone and 
the elixir of ufe. See AxoHKArr. 

ARCATURE. In architecture, a 
small arcade built into a wall or 
applied against it, decorative rather 
than structural. Arcatures occur in 
Anglo - Norman churches of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 

ARCBSILAUS (Ar-sos-i-ia'us). A 
Greek phiio8ophei% the founder of 
the second or middle academy, was 
bom about 315 b.o.. died 230 B.c. 
fle left no writings, and of bis 
opinions so little is known that it 
has been doubted whether ho was a 
strict Platonlst or a sceptic. 

ARCH. A structure composed of 
separate pieces, such as stones or 
bricks, having the shape of truncated 
wedges, arranged on a curved line, 
so as to retain their position by 
mutual pressure. The separate stones 
which compose the arch are called 



iyousfioirs or arch-stones ; the extreme 
or ^ lowest voussoirs are termed 
springers^ and the uppermost or 
central one is called the keystone. 
The under or concave side of the 
voiisfioirs is called the wiradoa, and 
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the upper or convex side the extrados 
ot the arch. The supports which 
afford resting and resisting i>oints 
to the arch aro called piers and 
abutments. The upper pai-t of the 
pier or abutment, where the arch 



Ogee 

i-o«ts — teclmically where it sprinya 
from — is the impost. The span of an 
arch Is in circular arches the length 
of Its chord, and goneiully the width 
between the points of its opposite 
imposts whence it springs. Tno rwe 



of an arch is the height of the highest 
point of its iutrados above the line of 
the imposts ; this point is sometimes 
called the under side of Ute crown, 
the highest point of the extrados 
being the crown. Aiohes ere desig- 
nated in various wavs, as from their 
shape (droular, elliptic, etc.), or from 
the resemblance of the whole contour 
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of the curve to some familiar object 
(lancet arch, horse-shoe arch), or 
from the method used in describing 
the curve, as equilateral, three- 
centred, four-centred, ogee, and the 
like ; or from the style of archi- 
tecture to which they belong, as 
Roman, pointed, and Saracenic 
arches. — Triumphal arch, originally 
a simple decorated arch under which 
a victorious Roman general and army 
passed in triumph. At a later period 
the triumphal arch was a richly- 
sculptured, massive, and permanent 
structure, having an archway passing 
through it, with generally a smaller 
arch on either side. The name is 
sometimes given to an arch, generally 
of wood decorated with flowers or 
evergreens, erected on occasion of 
some public rejoicing, etc. 

ARCHfflAN (ftr-ke'an) ROCKS 
(Gr. arcfiaioa, ancient). The oldest 
rocks of the earth’s crust, mostly 
crystalline in character, and em- 
bracing fl^mtes, gneisses, mica- 
schists, ete., all devoid of fossil 
remains. These rocks underlie a 
group of stratifled and Igneous 
masses that are usually distin^shed 
from them as Huronian : the first 
beds with a well-marked fauna 
(lowest CJambrian) lie above the 
Huronian, and the Huronian and the 
Archaean groups are often con- 
veniently classed together as pre- 
Cambrian, and are separated from 
the stratified and fossiliferous forma- 
tions, which indeed have chiefly 
taken origin from them. The core of 
the Malvern range, and the rocks of 
N.W. Sutherland, are examples of 
Archaean masses in Great Britain. 


ARCHffiOL'OGY (Gr. archaios, 
ancient, and logos, a discourse). 
The study of antiquity, or the science 
which takes cognizance of the 
history of nations and peoples as 
evinced by the remains, architec- 
turad, implemental, or otherwise, 
which belong to the earlier epoch of 
their existence. In a more extended 
sense the term embraces every branch 
of knowled^ which bears on the 
ori^, relimon, laws, languages, 
science, arts, and literature of 
ancient peoples. It is to a great 
extent synonymous with prehistoric 
annals, as a large if not the principal 
Iiart of its field of study extends over 
those periods in the history of the 
human race in regard to which we 
possess almost no information de- 
rivable from written records. 

< TheThre© Ages. Archreology divides 
the primeval period of the human 
race, more especially as exhibited by 
remains found in Europe, into the 
sUme, the bronze, and the iron ages, 
these names being given in accordance 


with the materials employed for 
weapons, implements, etc., daring 
the particular period. The stone ago 
has been subdiyided into the palceo* 
lithic and neolithic, the former being 
that older period, in which the stone 
implements were not polished as 
they are in the latter and more 
recent period. 

The bronze age, which admits of a 
similar subdivision, is that in which 
implements were of copper or bronze. 
In this age the dead were burned and 
their ashes deposited in urns or 
stone chests, covered with conical 
mounds of earth or cairns of stones. 
Gold and amber ornaments appear 
in this age. 

The iron age is that in which 
implements, etc., of iron begin to 
appear, although stone and bronze 
implements are found along with 
them. The word age in this sense 
explained under Age) simply 
denotes the stage at which a people 
has arrived. The phrase stone age, 
therefore, merely marks the period 
before the use of bronze, the bronze 
age that before the employment of 
iron, among any specific people. 
See Excavations ; Crete : Egypt, 
etc. — Bibliography : Sir J. Evans, 
Stone Implements of Great Britain i 
Boyd-Dawklns, Early Man in Bri- 
tain; J. Gelkle, Prehistoric Europe ; 
R. MumOjLake Dwdlings of Europe ; 
Sir W. Ridgeway, Early Age of 
Greece ; H. R. Hail, Mgean Archeo- 
logy ; w. M. Flinders Petrie, Methods 
ana Aims in Archeology ; A. P. F. 
Mlchaelis, A Century of Archcsological 
Discoveries. 

ARCH^OPTERYX (ftr-ke-op’tc- 
rlks). A fossil bird from the oolitic 
limestone of Solenhofen, of the size 
of a rook, and differing from all 



known birds in having two free 
claws representing the thumb and 
forefinger projecting from the wing, 
and about twenty tall vertebrsB free 
and prolonged as in mammals. 

ARCHANGEL (firk’&n-jel ; Gr. pre- 
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fix, arch’, denoting: chief). An angel 
cl superior or of the highest rank. 
The only archangel mentioned by 
name in Scripture is Michael in the 
Epistle of Jude. 

ARCHANGEL <ark-&n'jel). A sea- 
port. capital of the Rus^n govern- 
ment of same name, on the right’ 
bank of the Northern Dvina, about 
20 miles above its mouth in the 
White Sea. Below the town the 
river divides into several branches 
and forms a number of Islands, on 
one of which, called SoUenbole. is 
the harbour. Archangel, founded in 
1584, was long the only port which 
Russia possessed. It is capital of the 
auton omous area of Archangel ; 
area, 38,260 sq. miles ; pop. 126,256. 
The place has some manufactures 
and an Important trade, exporting 
linseed, flax, tow. tallow, train-oli, 
mats, timber, pitch and tar, etc. 
The port is closed for six months by 
ice. During the European War it 
was a supply base for the Russian 
army. British troops occupied it 
In 1915, and in 1919 a relief expedi- 
tion was sent to enable them to 
withdraw. Pop. (1926), 72,634. 

ARGHANGEL'IGA. See Angelica. 

ARCHBISHOP (Arch-). A chief 
bishop, or bishop over other bishops ; 
a metropolitan prelate. The estab- 
lishment of this dignity is to be 
traced up to an early TOriod of 
Ohrlstianfty, when the bishops and 
inferior clergy met in the capiteds to 
deliberate on spiritual aflalrs, and 
the bishop of the city where the 
meetly was held presided. 

In England there are two arch- 
bishops — those of Canterbury and 
York ; the former styled Primate of 
aU England, the latter Primate of 
England, The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is the first peer of the realm, 
having precedence before all great 
officers of the Crown and all dukes 
not of royal birth. He crowns the 
sovereign, and when he is invested 
with hfe archblshoprlo he is said to 
be enthroned. He can grant special 
licences to marry at any time or 
place, emd can confer degrees other- 
wise to be obtained only from the 
universities. He is addressed by the 
titles of yovT grace and most reoerend 
father in God, and writes himself by 
divine providence, while the Arch- 
bishop of York and the bishops 
only write by divine permission. 

The first Archbishop of <>mterbury 
was Augustine, appointed a.d. 59o 
by Bthwbert. Next In dignity is the 
Archbishop of York, between whom 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the Lord High-Chancellor of England 
has his place in precedency. The 
first Archbishop of York was Paul- 


inus, appointed in 622. The in- 
comes of the sees are B15,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. 

An Archbishop of Wales was first 
appointed in 1920. Scotland had two 
archbishops— St. Andrews and Qlcua- 

f ow. Ireland had four, but the 
Ipiscopal Church has but two — 
Armagh and Dublin, the former being 
Primate of all Ir^nd, the latter 
Primate of Ireland, There are four 
Roman Catholic archbishops in 
England and Wales — ^Westniinster, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, and Liverpool : 
two in Scotland — St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; four in 
Ireland — Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam. 

ARGHDEAGON (Arch-). In Eng- 
land, an ecclesiastical dignitary next 
in rmik below a bishop, ha^ng a 
certain Jurisdiction over a part of the 
diocese. From two to four arch- 
deacons are appointed by the bishops 
under whom they perform their 
duties, and they hold courts which 
decide cases subject to an appeal to 
the bishop. 

ARGHDUKE. A title peculiar to 
the royal family of Austria — the 
Hapsburgs, who ruled until 1918« 
ARCHELAUS (&r-k§-lA'u8). The 
name of several personages in ancient 
history, one of whom was the son of 
Herod the Great. He received from 
Augustus the sovereignty of Judea, 
Samaria, amd Idumea. The people, 
tired of nis t 3 rrannioal and bloody 
reign, accused him before Augustus, 
who banished him to Gaul. 

ARCHER^FISH. A name given to 
the Toxdtes jacutdtor,. a scaly-finned, 
acanthopterygian fish, about 6 inches 
long, inhabiting the seas around 
Java, which has the faculty of 
shooting drops of water to the 
distance of 3 or 4 feet at insects, 
thereby causing them to fall into the 
water, when it seizes and devours 
them. The soft, and even the spiny 
portions of their dorsal fins are so 
covered with scales as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the rest of the 
body. 

ARGHER, Frederick Jamee. Eng- 
lish Jockey. Ho was bom at Chelten- 
ham, Jan. 11, 1857, rode his first 
winner at Chesterfield in 1870, and 
had a wonderful, although wort, 
career, for he shot himself at New- 
market, when ill of typhoid fever, 
Nov. 8, 1886. From 1873 to 1885 
Archer wm at the top of the list of 
winning Jockeys. Five times he rode 
a Derby winner i altogether he won 
2748 races. 

ARGHER, William* Journalist and 
miscellaneous writer, born at Perth, 
Scotland, in 1856. Educated at 
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Edinburgh University, he went to 
London after some experience of 
journalism at Edinburgh, and after 
a visit to Australia was called to the 
bar, and was dramatic critic for 
The World from 1884 to 1905. 

Subsequently he has been dramatic 
critic for The Tribune and The 
Nation. 

Works. He has done much to 
introduce Ibsen to the English 
public, by translating his di'amas and 
otherwise, and has written En{tlieh 
Dramatists of To-day \ A Life 
Macready ; About the Theatre * Essays* 
and Studies ; Maska or Faces 'i . 
a Study on the Psychology cf Acting . 

The Theatrical World (a collection of 
his dramatic criticisms) (6 vols.) : 

Study and Stage ; America To-Day 
(the result of a visit in 1900) ; 

Poeia of the Younger Oeneration ; 

Peal Converaationa (the result of a 
series of interviews with persons of 
note): Through Afro- America (IQIQ); 

The Life, Trial, and Deaih of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer (1911); Play-Making 
(19131; The Thirteen Days (1916); 

India and the Future (1917). He 
died in 1924. 

ARCH'ERY. The art of shooting 
with a how and arrow. The use of 
these weapons in war and the chase 
dates from the earliest antlqnltv 
Ishmael, we learn from Gen. xxL, 
became an archer.** The Egyptians, 

Assyrians, Persians, Parthians, ex- 
celled in the use of the bow ; and „ ^ , 

while the Greeks and Romans them- Egypttou Archer with arrowhwxiB and otone-tippwi 
selves made little use of it, they ^ ^ 

employed foreign archers as mer- the Royal Company ot Archery 
cenarios. Coming to much more ^©d al^^the King’s Body-guMd 
recent times, we find the Swiss Scotland, formed originally, it Is 
^■amous as archers, but they gener- said, by James I., but constituted In 
ally used the arbalist or cross-bow, Jte prownt forni by an Act of the 
and were no match for their English Privy C^noil of Swtland, In 1670i, 
rivals, who preferred the longbow. haying its headquarters m 

{Set Bow). Edinburgh, counting among its 

members many of the nobility and 
gentry of the northern kingdom, and 
holding annual meetingi^ where 
prixes are competed for. In recent 
years a number of clubs have been 
formed in the United States. Archery 
has the merit of foiming a sport open 
to women as well as men. — Biblio- 
graphy : William Garrard, The 
Arte of Warre ; E. 3. Morse, Archery, 
Ancient and Modem ; H. A, Ford, 
The Theor*i and Practice of Archery. 

ARCHES, Court of. The chief and 
most ancient consistory court, be- 
longing to the archblshuprio of 
Canterbury* for the debating of 
spiritual causes. Jt Is named from 
the church in London, St. Mary le 
Bow. or Bow Church (so called from 
a flne arched crypt), where it was 
formerly held. The jurisdiction o.i 
court extends over the provinoo 
An Amtui^u Arcbet ol Canterbury. The office of president 



The English victories of 
Poiotlers, and Agincouit, 
against apparently overwhelming 
odds, may be ascribed to the bow- 
men. Archery disappeared gradually 
as firearms came into use, and as an 
Instnimont of war or the chase the 
bow Is now confined to the most 
savage tribes of both hemispheres. 
But though the bow has been long 
abandoned among civilised nations 
as a military weapon, u; is still 
cherished as an instrument of health- 
ful recreation, encouraged by archery 
clubs or societies, vj^hich have been 
established in many parts of Britain. 

Royal Company of Archers. The 
oldest, and by far the most historic- 
ally Important of these societies, is 
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or dean is now merged In that of the 
Judge appointed by the Piiblio 
Worship Regulation Act (1874). 
Tho court now sits in the library of 
Lambeth Palace. 

ARCHIL, or ORCHIL (ar'kll, or'- 
kil). A red, violet, or purple colour- 
ing matter obtained from various 
kinds of lichens, the most important 
of which are the BocceUa iinctona and 
the R. fuciformis, natives of the rooks 
of the Canary and Cape Verde 
Islands, Mozambique and Zanzibar, 
South Amerlq/Et, eto.jj^and popularly 
called dyer’s-moss. The dye is used 
for improving the tints of other dyes, 
as from its want of permanence it 
cannot be employed alone ; but the 
aniline colours have largely super- 
seded it. Cudbear and litmus are of 
origin. 

ARCHILOCHUS (Ar-kH'o-kus) of 
Paros. One of the earliest Ionian 
lyric poets, the first Greek poet who 
composed lambic verses according to 
fixed rules. He flourished about 
700 B.o. His iambic i^ms were 
renowned for force of stjde, liveliness 
of metaphor, and a powerful but 
bitter spirit of satire, in other lyric 
poems of a graver character he was 
also considered as a model. AU his 
works are lost but a few fragments. 

ARCHIMAN'DRITE. In the Greek 
Church, an abbot or abbot-general, 
who has the superintendence of many 
abbots and convents. Tho title dates 
from the fourth century. 

ARCHIME'DEAN SCREW. A 
Tnachine for raising water, said to 
have been invented by Archimedes. 
It is formed by winding a tube 
spirally roimd a cylinder so as to 
have the form of a screw, or by 
hollowing out the cylinder Itrelf into 
a doubio or triple-threaded screw 
and enclosing it In a water-tight case. 
When, the screw is placed in an in- 
cll..ed position and tho lower end 
Immersed in water, by causing the 
screw to revolve the water may be 
raised to a limited extent. 

ARCHIMEDES (&r-ki-m9'd6z). A 
celebrated ancient Greek physiolst 
and geometrician, bom at aynMuse. 
In Sicily, about 287 B.o. He devoted 
himself entirely to scionoq, and en- 
riched mathematics with mscoverles 
of the highest importanoe, upon 
which the modems have founded 
their admeasurements of ourvilinear 
surfaces and solids. Archimedes is 
the only one among the ancients 
who has left us anything satisfactory 
on the theory of mechanics and on 
hydrostatics. 

Arohlmedes' Principle. He first 
taught tho hydrostatic principle to 
which his name is attached, ** that a 


body immersed in a fiuid loses as 
much in weight as the weight of an 
equal volume of the fluid,'* and 
determined by means of it that an 
axtist had fraudulently added too 
much alloy to a crown which King 
Hiero had ordered to be made of 

S ure gold. He discovered the solu- 
[on of this problem while bathing ; 
and It is said to have caused him so 
much Joy that he hastened home 
from the bath undressed, and crying 
out, Eureka/ Eureka I ** 1 have 
found it, I have found It ; ** 

Inventions. Practical mechanics 
also received a great deal of attention 
from Archimedes, who boasted that 
if he had a fulcrum or standpoint 
he could move tho world. He is the 
inventor of the compound pulley, 
probably of the endless screw, the 
Archimedean screw, etc. During the 
siege of Syracuse by the Homans he 
is said to have constructed many 
wonderful xnacblnes with which he 
repelled their attacks, and he is 
stated to have set on fire their fleet 
by bumin^glasses. At the moment 
when the Romans gained possession 
of the city by assault <2i2 B.o.), 
tradition relates that Archimedes 
was slain while sitting In the market- 
place contemplating some mathe- 
matical figures whion he hod drawn 
in the sand. 

ARCHIPEL'AGO. A term origin- 
ally applied to the .^goan, the sea 
lying between Greece and Asia 
Minor, then to the numerous islands 
situated therein, and subsequently to 
any cluster of islands. In the Grecian 
Archipelago the islands nearest the 
European coast lie together almost 
in a circle, and for this reason are 
called the Cyclades (Or. ky/dos, a 
circle) ; those nearest the Asiatic, 
being farther from one another, 
tne Sporades (** scattered **). (See 
these articles^ and Nbobopont, Soio, 
S/^os, Rhodes, Otpbus, etc.). The 
Malay, Indian, or Eastern Arohl- 
pelagOr on the east of Asia, includes 
Borneo, Sumatra, and other large 
islands. 

AROHITEOTURE. In a genera) 
sense, is the sirt of designing and con- 
struoting houses, bridges, aud other 
buildings for the purposes of civil 
life ; or, in a more limited but very 
common sense, that branch of tho 
flue arts whion has for its object 
the production of edifices not only 
convenient for their special purpose, 
hut characterised by unity, beauty, 
and often grandeur. 

The first habitations of man were 
such as nature afforded, or cost little 
labour to the occupant — oaves, huts, 
and tents. But as soon as men rose 
in civilisation and formed settled 
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'Societies they began to build more and composed of blocks of stone 
•commodious and comfortable habi- reaching from one wall or column to 
tations. They bestowed more care another. The columns were numer- 
on ttie materials, preparing bricks of ous. close, and yeiy thick, generally 
clay or earth, which they at first without bases, and exhibitii]« great 
dried in the air, but afterwards baked variety in the designs of their 
by fire ; and subsequently they capitals. The principle of the arch, 
smoothed stones and joined them at though known, was not employed 
first without, and at a later period for architectural purposes. Statues 
with, mortar or cement. After they of enormous size, sphinxes carved in 
had learned to build houses, they stone, and on the walls sculptures in 
erected temples for their gods on a outline of deities and animals, with 
larger and more splendid scale than innumerable hieroglyphics, are the 
their own dwellings. decorative objects which belong to 

The Egyptians are the most ancient this style. , 

nation known to us among whom Grecian. The earliest architectural 
architecture had attained the charac- remains of Greece are of unknown 
ter of a fine art. Other ancient antiquity, and consist of massive 
peoples among whom it had made walls built of huge blocks of stone, 
great progress were the Babylonians, In historic times the Greeks de- 
whose most celebrated buildings veloped an architecture of noble 
w’ere temples, palaces, and hanging simplicity and dignity. The dis- 



Egyptian — Restoration of Temple of Luxor 

gardens ; the Assyrians, whose capi- coveries in Crete and Argolis have 
tal. Nineveh, was rich in splendid shown that Greek architecture owes 
buildings ; the Phcenicians, whose much less than was supposed to 
cities, Sidon, Tyre, etc., were adorned Egyptian and Chaldsean architecture, 
with equal magnificence ; and the It is considered to have attained its 
Israelites, whose temple was a ^atest perfection in the age of 
wonder of architecture. But com- Pericles, or about 460-430 B.o. The 
paratively few architectural monu- neat masters of this period were 
znents of these nations have remained Phidias, Ictinus, Ccdlicrates, etc. 
till our day. All the extant buildings are more or 

Egyptian. This is not the case with less in ruins. The style is charao- 
the architecture of Egypt, however, terised by beauty, hauemony, and 
-^of which we possess ample remains simplicity in the highest degree. 

In the shape of pyramids, temples. Distinctive of it are what are 
sepulchres, obelisks, etc. E^ptian called the orders of architecture, by 
chronology is far from certmn, but which term are imderstood certain 
the grreatest of the architectural modes of proportioning and decor- 
monuments of the country, the pyra- ating the column and its supeilm- 
mids of Ghizeh, are at least as old posed entablature. The Greeks had 
as 2800 or 2700 b.c. The Egyptian three orders, called respectively the 
temples li^ walls of great thickness Doric, Ionic, and Connihian. {See 
a.nd sloping on the outside from articles under these names). Greek 
^bottom to top ; the roofs were flat, buildings wore abundaatly adorned 
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with sculptures, and painting was 
extensively used, the details of the 
structures being enriched bv different 
colours or tints. Lowness of roofs and 
the absence of arches were distinctive 
features of Greek architecture, in 
which, as in that of Egypt, honzon- 
tality of line Is another characteristic 
mark. The most remarkable public 
edifices of the Greeks were temples, 
of which the most famous is the 
Parthenon at Athens. 

Others exist in various parts of 
Greece as well as in Sicily, Southern 
Italy, Asia Minor, etc., where im- 
portant Greek communities were 
early settled. Their theatres were 
semicircular on one side and square 
on the other, the semicircular part 
being usually excavated in the side 


architectuie was over ; a noble 
simplicity had given place to excess 
of ornament. After the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 B.o.) the 
decline was still more marked. 

Roman. Among the Romans there 
was no original development of 
architecture as among the Greeks, 
though they early took the foremost 
place In the construction of such 
works as aqueducts and sewers, the 
arch being in early and extensive use 
among this people. As a fine art, 
however, Roman architecture had its 
origin in copies of the Greek models, 
all the Grecian orders being intro- 
duced into Rome, and variously 
modified. Their number, moreover, 
was augmented by the addition of 
two new orders — the Tuscan and the 
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of some convenient hill. This part, 
the auditorium, was filled with con- 
centric seats, and might be capable 
of containing 20,000 spectators. A 
number exist in Greece, Sicily, and 
.Isia Minor, and elsewhere. By the 
end of the Peloponnesian War 


Composite, The Romans became 
acquainted with the architectui'e of 
the Greeks soon after 200 B.o., but 
it was not till about two ccntm’ies 
later that the architecture of Rome 
attained funder Augustus) its greatest 

'^ Amon^' the great works now 
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elected were temples, eniiueducts, 
amptiftlieatroe, mniffniflceDT vllleu?, 
triumphal arfhes, monumeutal pO- 
lars, etc. The ampfiUheatre differed 
from the theatre in lieiofir a com- 
pletely circular or rather eiliptlo»i 
building, filled on all sides with 
asronding seats for spectators and 
leaviag only the central space, called 
the arma, for the combatants and 
public £3ho%vs. The Colisenm Is a 
stupendous structure of this kind. 
The thennoe„ or baths, were vast 
structures in which multitudes of 
eople could bathe at once. Magnl- 
cent tombs ivere often built by the 
wealthy. Remains of private resi- 
dences are numerous, and the exca- 
vations at Pompeii in particular have 
throv\ii great light on the Internal 
arrangements of t lie Roman dwelling- 
house. 

Almost all the succcessors of 
Augustus embellished Rome more or 
Jess, erected splendid palaces and 
temples, and adorned, like Hadidan, 
even the conquered countries with 
them. But after the period of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117-138) Roman archi- 
tecture Is considered to have been on 
the decline. The I'eflnod and noble 
stylo of the Greeks uas neglected, 
and there was an attempt to em- 
bellish the beautiful more and more. 
This decline was ail the more rapid 
at A later time owing to the disturbed 
state of the Empire and the incur- 
sions of Che barbaiians. 

Byzantine. In Constantlnoplev after 
its virtual separation from the 
Western Empire, arose style of art 
and architecture nhich was practised 
by the Greek Church during the 
whole of the Middle Ages, This Is 
called the Byzantine stylo. The 
church o^ 8t. Sophia ac Constan- 
tinople, built by Justinian (reigned 
62:-6t>5), offei’S the most typical 
BiK'cimen of the stvle, of which the 
fundameutai pi mciplo was an appli- 
cation of the Roman arch, the dome 
being the most striking feature of 
the building- In the most typical 
examples the dome or cupola rests on 
four pi'ndentlves. 

Lombard and Norman Romaneaquo. 

After the dismemberment of the 
Roman Empiie the beautiful worsts 
of ancient avcbitecturo were almost 
entirely destroyed by the Goths, 
Vandals, and other barbarians in 
Italy, Greece, Asia, Spain, and 
Airka : or what was spared by them 
was ruined by the fanaticism of the 
Christians. A new stylo of archl- 
teotuue now ai*ose, two forms of 
which, the Lombard and the Norman 
Romanosquo, form Imoortant phases 
of art. The Lombard urevailed in 
North Italy and South Germany 
from the eighth or ninth to the 


thirteenth century (though the Lom- 
bard rule came to an end in 774) ( 
the Norman Romanesque flourished, 
especially in Normandy and Eng- 
land, from the eleventh to the middle 
of the i hirteenth centuiT. The semi- 
circular arch is the most character- 
istic feature of this style With the 
Lombard Romanosquo were com- 
bined Byzanrine features, and build- 
ings in the pure Byzantine style were 
also erected in Italy, as the church of 
St. Mark at Venice. 

Moorish or Saracenic. The con- 
quests of the Moors introduced a 



An exuni>l« of Normnn £oiuanetmi« uchltocture — 
Chapel, Durhiin Calbwlrfci 


fresh style of architecture into Europe 
after the eighth century — the Moor- 
ish or Baracenic, This stylo accom- 
panied the spread of Mahoinmedan- 
ism alter its rise in Aiubia in the 
Fevonth centur}’’. The edifices erected 
bv the Moors and Saracens in Spain, 
E(rvT)t, and Turkey are dlatiiDPilshed, 
among other things, by a pcouliar 
foim of the arch, which forms a curve 
constituting more than half a circle 
or ellipse. A xieculiar flowery deoom - 
tion, called arabesque^ is a common 
ornament of this style, of which the 
bniiding called the Alhambra (q.v.) 
is perhaps the chief glory. 

Gothic. The GeiToans were un- 
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acQualntecl with arohitooture until 
the time ot Cliarlemagrne. He intro- 
duced Into Germany the Byzantine 
and Romanesque styles. Afterwards 
the Moorish or Arabian style had 
some influence upon that ot the 
Western nations, and thus originated 
the mixed style which maintained 
itself till the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Then began the modem 
Gothic style, which grew up in j 
France, England, and Germany. Its 
striking ohanu^toristlcs are its poin fed 
arches, its pinnacles and spires, Jts 
large buttresses, clustered pillars, 
vaulted roofs, profuslou of ornament, 
and, on the whole. Its loftv, bold 
charaoter. Its most distinctive fea- 
ture, as compared with the Greek 
or the Egyptian style, is the pre- 
dominance in it of perpendicular or 
rising linos, producing forms that 
convey the idea of soaring or mount- 
ing upwards. Its gi’oatest capa- 
bilities ha\o been best displayed in 
ecclesiastical edlfloos. The Gothic 
style is divided into four principal 
epochs ; the Early Pointed, or 
general style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the Decorated, or stylo of tho 
fourteenth century ; tho Perpendi- 
cular, practised during the fifteenth 
and ciirly part of the sixteenth 
centuries ; and the Tudor, or general 
stylo of the sixteenth century. This 
style lasted in England up to tho 
seventeontli century, being gradually 
displewjed by that branch of the 
Renaissance or modified revival of 
ancient Roman architecture which Is 


known as the Elizabethan style, and 
which Is perhaps more purely an 
English style than any other that 
can be named. 

Renaissance. The rise of the 
Renaissance style in Italy is the 
greatest event in the history of 
arohitectmo after the introduotlor 
ot the Gothic style. The Gothic style 
had been introduced into the country 
and extensively employed, but had 
never been thoroughly naturalised. 
The Renaissance Is a revival of the 
I'lossic style based on the study ot 
the ancient models , and having 
practically commenced in Florence 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, it soon spread with great 
rapidity over Italy and the greater 
part of Europe. The most illustriou*# 
arohiU)cts of this early period of the 
style were Brunelleschi, who bmlt at 
Florence the dome of the cathedral, 
the Pitti Palace, etc., besides many 
edifices at Milan, Pisa, Pesaro, and 
Mantua n Alberti, who wrote an 
important work on ai*chiteoture, and 
erected many beautiful churches 
Bramanto, who began the building 
of 8t. Peter’s, Rome, and Michel 
angelo, who erected its magnificent 
dome. On St. Peter’s were also 
employed Raphael, Penizzi, and San 
Gallo. The noblest building m this 
style of architecture in Britain Is 
St. Paul’s, London, the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

Modern. Since tho Renaissance 
period there has been no archltao* 
tural development requiring special 
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note. In buildings erected at the 
present day some one of the various 
styles of architecture Is employed 
according to taste. Modern dwelling- 
houses have necessarily a style of 
cheir own as far as stories and apart- 
ments and windows and chimneys can 
give them one. In general the Grecian 
style, as handed down by Rome and 
modified by the Italian architects of 
the Renaissance, from its right angles 
and straight entablatures, is more 
convenient, and fits better with the 
distribution of our common buildings, 
than the pointed and irregular 


Notable modern buildings In this 
country are the Shell-Mer Building, 
the London County Council Hall and 
Liverpool Cathedral, the last-named 
designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 

Indian and Chinese. A few words 
may be added on the architecture of 
India and China. Although many 
widely -differing styles are to be found 
in India, the oldest and only true 
native style of Indian ecclesiastical 
architecture is the Buddhist, the 
earliest specimens dating from 250 
B.o. Among the chief objects of 
Buddhist art are stupas or topeSt built 



Remlseance— St 

Gothic. But the occasional intro- 
duction of the Gothic outline and the 
partial employment of its ornaments 
has undoubtedly an agreeable effect 
both m public and private edifices ; 
and we are indebted to it, among 
other things, for the spire, a structure 
exclusively Gothic, which, though 
often misplaced, has become an object 
of general approbation and a pleasing 
landmark to cities and villages. The 
works most characteristic of the 
present day are the largo bridges, 
viaducts, etc., in many of which iron 
is the sole or most characteristic 
portion of the material. 


Peter's, Rome 

in the form of large towers, and 
employed as dagobas to contain relics 
of Buddha or of some noted saint. 
Other works of Buddhist art are 
temples or monasteries excavated 
from the solid rock, and supported 
by pillars of the natmal rock loft In 
their places. Buddhist architecture 
is found in Ceylon, Tibet, Java, etc., 
as well as m India. The most 
remarkable Hindu or Brahmanical 
temples are in Southern India. They 
are pyramidal in form, rising in a 
senes of stories. The Saracenic or 
Mohammedan architecture afterwards 
introduced into India Is, of course. 
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of foreign origin. The Chinese bare 
made the teni the elementary 
feature of their architecture ; and 
of their style any one may form an 
idea by inspeoting the figures which 
are d^>iot^ upon common china- 
ware. Chinese roofs are concave 
on the upper side, as if made of 
canvas inst^d of wood. CFor further 
information see Greece, secdon 
ANCIENT Gree k A rt ; Egypt ; 
OoTrao Arcmitboture, etc. ; Corbie 
Steps, Corbel, Column, Aqueduct, 
^BiNTmAN, Doric, Ionic, etc.)— 
Bibliography ; J. Ruskln, Seven 
lAxm/pB of Architecture ; E. A. Free- 
man, RisUyry of Architecture ; VioUet- 
le-Duc, How to build a House ; 
J. T. Micklothwaite, Modem Parish 
Churches ; H. H. Statham, Archi^ 
tecture for General Readers and 
Critical History of Architecture ; 
J. Fergusson, History of Architecture 
m all CourUries ; F. M. Simpson, 
A History of Architectural Develop^ 
ment ; Cyclopedia of Architecture, 

ARCHITRAVE (ar-ki-trav). In 
architecture, the part of an entabla- 
ture which rests immediately on the 
heads of the columns, being the 
lowest of its three principal divisions, 
the others being the frieee and the 
comice. 

ARCHIVES (ar'kiva). /See Records. 

ARCHIVOLT (dr'kl-volt). In archi- 
tecture, the ornamental band of 
mouldings on the face of an arch 
and following its contour. 

“ ARCHONS (ar'konz). The chief 
magistrates of ancient Athens, chosen 
to superintend civil and reli^ous 
concerns. They were nine in number ; 
the first was properly the archdn, or 
archon eponymds, by whose name the 
year was distinguished in the public 
records ; the second was called 
archdn basileus, or king archon, who 
exercised the functions of high priest ; 
the third, polemarchos, or general of 
the forces. The other sir were ceded 
(hesmothitai, or legislators. 

AROHYTAS (dr-krtas). An ancient 
Greek mathematician, statesman, 
and general, who flourlshsed about 
400 B.c , and belonged to Tarentum 
in Southern Italy. The invention of 
the analytic method in mathematics 
is ascribed to him, as well as the 
solution of many geometricsd and 
mechanical problems. He constructed 
various machines and automata, 
among the most celebrated of which 
was his flTing pigeon. He was a 
P^bagorean in philosophy, and 
Plato and Aristotle are said to have 
been both deeply indebted to him. 
Only Inconsiderable fragments of his 
works are extant. 

AROIS-SUR-AUBE (dr-se-sur-Sb). 


A small town of France, department 
Aube, at which, in 1814, was fought 
a battle between Napoleon and the 
Allies, after which the latter marched 
to Paris. Pop. 3000. 

ARC-LIGHT. A certain kind of 
electric light in which the Illuminating 
source is the current of electricity 
passing between two sticks of carbon 
kept a short distance apart, one of 
them being in connection ^^th the 
positive, the other with the nt^tive 
terminal of a battery or dynamo. 

ARCO. A town of Tirol, near Lake 
Garda, a favourite winter resort of 
invahds. Pop. 3800. 

ARCOLE (dr'ko-la). A viUage in 
North Italy, 15 miles S.E. of Verona, 
celebrated for the battles of 15th, 
16th, and 17th Nov., 1796, fought 
between the French under Bonaparte 
and the Austrians, in which the 
latter were defeated with great 
slaughter. 

ARGOS' DE LA FRONTE'RA. A 

city of Spain, 30 miles E. by N. from 
Cadiz, on the Quadalete, here crossed 
by a stone bridge, on a sandstone rook 
570 feet above the level of the river. 
On the highest part of the rock stands 
the castle of the dukes of Arcos. 
partly m ruins. The principal manu- 
lactm'es are leather, hats, and 
cordage. Pop. 13,980. 

AR'COT. Two districts and a town 
of India, within the Presidency of 
Madras. — North Arcot is an inland 
district with an area of 4920 sq. miles. 
The country is partly flat and partly 
mountainous, where intersect^ by 
the Eastern Ghdts. Pop. 1,960,960* 
— South Arcot lies on the Bay of 
Bengal, and has two seaports, 
Cuddalor and Porto Novo. Area, 
4z08 sq. miles ; pop. 2,362,566. — 
The town Aroot is in North Aroot, 
on the PaJar, about 70 miles W. by S. 
of Madras. There is a military 
cantonment at 3 miles* distance. 
The town contains handsome 
mosques, a nabob’s palace in ri^, 
and the remains of an extensive fort. 
Arcot played an important part in 
the wars which resulted m the 
ascendancy of the British in India. 
It was taken by Olive, Slst Aug., 
1751, and heroically defended by him 
against an ^parently overwhelmii^ 
force under Raja Sahib. Pop. 11,476. 

ARCTIC (5rk'tik). An epithet 
given to the north pole from the 
proximity of the constellation of the 
Bear, in Greek called arktos. The 
Arctic Oirols is an imaginary circle 
on the globe, parallel to the equator, 
and 23® 28' distant from the north 
pole. This and its opposite, the 
Antarctic, are called the two polar 
circles. 
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AROTIO EXPEDITIONS. See 
North Polar Expeditions. 

ARCTIO OCEAN. That part of the 
water surface of the eanh which 
surrounds the north pol^ and washes 
the northern shores of Europe, Asia, 
and America ; its southern boundary 
roughly coinciding with the Arctic 
Oii^e Qat. 66® 30^ N.). It encloses 
many large islands, and contains 
l€urge bays and grulfs which deeply 
indent the northern shores of the 
three continents. Its great charac- 
teristic is ice, which is perpetual 
nearly everywhere. 

ARCTIC REGIONS. The regions 
round the north pole, and extending 
from the pole on ail sides to the 
Arctic Circle in lat. 66® 30' N. The 
Arctic or North Polar Circle Just 
touches the northern headlands of 
Iceland, outs o£C the southern and 
neuTOW^ portion of Greenland, 
crosses Fox’s Strait north of Hudson’s 
Bay, whence it goes over the Ameri- 
can continent to Behring’s Strait. 
Thence it runs to Obdorsk at the 
mouth of the Obi, then crossing 
Northern Russia, the White Sea, and 
the Scandinavian Peninsula, returns 
to Iceland. Though much skill and 
heroism have been displayed in the 
exploration of this portion of the 
earth, there is still an area round the 
pole estimated at 2,600,000 sq. miles, 
which is a blank to geo^aphers. 
>lany have adopted the belief in 
the existence of an open polar soa 
about the north pole. But tnis belief 
is not sui^orted by any positive 
evidence, valuable minerals, fossils 
etc., have been discovered within the 
Arctic regions. In the archipelago 
north of the American continent 
excellent coal frequently occurs. 
The mineral crA^olite is mined in 
Greenland. Fossil ivory is obtained 
in islands at the mouth of the Lena. 
In Scandinavia, parts of Siberia, and 
north-west America, the forest region 
extends wdthin the Arctic Circle. 
The most charaoteristio of the 
natives of the Arctic regions are the 
Esqimaux. The most notable ani- 
mals are the white-bear, the musk-ox, 
the reindeer, and the whalebone 
whale. Fur-bearing animals are 
numerous. The most intense cold 
ever registered in those regions was 
74® bdow sero F. The aurora 
borealis is a brilliant phenomenon of 
Arotlo nights. See north Polar 
Expeditions. 

ARCmUM. See Burdock. . 

AROTOMYS. See Marmot. 

AROTU'RUS* or ALPHA BOOTIS. 
A fixed star of the first magnitude in 
the oonstellation of Bobtes (the 
Ploughman), is one of the brightest 


stars in the northern heavens, yellow 
in colour. Its light is believed to be 
intrinsically at least 140 times as 
brilliant as the sun’s, and to take 
over 40 years to reach us. It is 
notable as having a comparatively 
large proper motion. 

ARDAHAN’. A smaU fortified 
town about 6400 feet above the sea, 
between Kars and Bathm in Armenia. 
It was captured by the Russians In 
1877, and coded to them by the 
Berlin Treaty, 1878. It was handed 
over to Turkey by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk in 1918, but the 
Turkish troops evacuated it after 
the armistice in 1918. 

AR'DEA. The genus to which the 
heron belong, type of the family 
Arddidas, whicn includes also cranes, 
storks, bitterns, etc. 

AR'DEBIL, or ARDABIL. A 
Persian town, province of Azerbaijan, 
near the Karasu, a tributary of the 
Aras. about 40 miles from the 
Caspian, in an elevated and healthy 
situation ; it has mineral spring 
and a considerable trade. Pop. 10,000, 

ARDfiCHE (Ar-d&sh). A depart- 
ment in the south of France (Langue- 
doc), on the west side of the Rhone, 
taking its name from the River 
Ard6che, which rises within it, and 
falls into the Rhone after a course 
of 46 miles ; area, 2144 sq. miles. 
It is generally of a mountainous 
character, and contains the cul- 
minating point of the Cevennes. 
Silk and wine are produced. Annonay 
is the principal town, but Privas is 
the capital. Pop. (1926), 289,263. 

ARDEN, FOREST OF. A wood in 
Warwickshire. Shakespeare is sup- 
posed to have used it as a setting 
for Ab Fou lAke It. 

ARDENNES (dr-den'). An exten- 
sive tract of hilly land stretching over 
a largo portion of the north-east of 
France and south-west of Belgium. 
Anciently the whole tract formed one 
immense forest {Ard'tienna Silva of 
Ceesar) | but larm portions are now 
oooupied by cultivated fields and 
populous towns. 

ARDENNES (dr-den'). A frontier 
department In the north-east of 
Franco | area, 2027 sq. miles, partly 
consisting of the Forest of Ardennes. 
There are extensive slato-quarries, 
numerous iron-works, and Important 
mannfactoes of cloth, iron-ware, 
leather, glass, earthenware, etc. It 
was the scene of many battles during 
the European War U914-8). CJbief 
towns, Mezidres (tbe capital), Rocroi 
and Bedaxu Pop. (1926;, 297,448. 

ARDNAMUROHAN (-mur'dan) 
POINT. The most westerly point 
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of the Island of Great Britain, In ' 
Anryllshire, haying a lighthouse, 
180 feet above sea-level, visible 18 
to 20 miles off. 

AR'DOCH. A parish in south 
Perthshire, celebrated for its Homan 
remains, one, a camp, being the 
most perfect existing in Scotland, j 

ARDROSS'AN. A seaport of Boot- ! 
land, in Ayrshire, on the Firth of 
Clyde. It has a large harbour and 
shipbuilding yards, and is a centre 
of steamship services with Arran, 
Ireland, and Douglas, I.O.M. Pop. 
(1031), 6888. 

ARDSXEY. East and West, an 
urban district or town of England, 
W. Hiding of Yorkshire, several 
miles north-west of Weikefleld, with 
ooUieriee, iron-mines, ironworks, etc. 
Pop. (1921), 7068. 

ARE (hr). The unit of the French 
land measure, equal to 100 sq. metres, 
or 1076*44 English sq. feet. A hectare 
is 100 arcs, equal to 2*47 English 
acres. The tenth part of an are is 
called a ddcaire, and a hundredth 
part a centiare, 

A'REA. The superficial content of 
any figure or space, the quantity of 
surface it contains in terms of any j 
unit. See Mensuration. j 

ARE'CA. A genus of lofty palms 
with pinnated loaves, and a drupe- 
llke fruit enclosed in a fibrous rind. 
A. Catdchu of the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts is the common aroca 
palm which yields areca or betel- 
nuts, and also the astringent iuice 
catechu. A, oleracia is the cabbage 
tree or cabbage palm of the 
Indies. With Brno and the leaves of 
the betel-pepper, the oroca-nuts 
when green form the celebrated 
masticatory of the East. They are 
an important article in Eastern trade. 

AREOIBO (a-r3-thd'b5). A sea- 

?ort town on the north coast of the 
Bland of Porto Hioo. Pop. 9012. 

AREIOPAGUS. See Areopagus. 

ARE'NA. The enclosed spaoe in 
the central part of the Komem 
amphitheatres, in which took place 
the combats of gladiators or wild 
beasts. It was usually covered with 
sand or sawdust to prevent the gladia- 
tors from slippi ng, fmd to absorb the 
blood. See AmphitheJLtrb. 

ARENACEOUS ROOKS. Include 
all sediments in which quartz sand is 
the most important constituent. 
Owing to its resistance to oom- 
xnlnution and to ohemioal attack, 
quartz accumulates in sea-beaches 
while other mineral matter becomes 
removed. Hence sands gather near a 
shore and ultimately become con- 


solidated by various natural cements 
into sandstones, those cemented by 
silica being styled quartzites. Sand- 
dunes in deserts or on coasts are 
unconsolidated arenaoeous rook- 
masses. 

AR'ENDAL. A seaport of Southern 
Norway, exporting timber, wood 
pulp, and iron, and owning numerous 
ships. It is a well-built place, having 
been rebuilt since the great fire of 
1868. Wood pulp, paper, and cotton 
are manufactured. Pop. 11,000. 

ARENENBEPG OASTLE (medi- 
fBval, NARRENBERG). A castle and 
estate in the Swiss CJanton Thurgau, 
the possession of Queen Hortense, 
who died there in 1837. In 1856 it 
became the property of the Empress 
Bug6iiie. 

ARENGA. A term sometimes used 
as the generic name of the areng or 
gomuti palm, which Is then botanlo- 
ally designated Arenga mcchariftm. 
See Gomuti. 

ARENIO'OLA. See Lobworm. 

ARE^’OLAR TISSUE. An assem- 
blage of fibres in bundles, pervading 
almost every part of the animal 
structure, and connected with each 
other so as to form innumerable 
small cavities, the whole serving as 
a means by wnlob the various organs 
and parts of organs are connected 
together. It is called also Cellular 
Tissue and Connective Tissue. The 
fibres are of two kinds — white 
fibrous tissue and yellow olastio 
fibrous tissue, and interspersed among 
the bundles or occupying the cellular 
cavities are cells and corpuscles of 
several kinds. It is a tissue found In 
large quantities under the skin, 
covering the muscles, the blood* 
vessels, and nerves, and in various 
parts forming a kind of protective 
covering for delicate and important 
organs. It is because of its general 
distribution, and because of its 
binding various structures together, 
that It is called connective . — In 
botany the term is sometimes applied 
to the non-vascular substance, com- 
posed entirely of untransformed cells, 
which forms tho soft substance of 
plants. 

AREOM'ETER (from Gr. araios. 
thin, metron, a meaeuro). An instru- 
ment for measuring the specific 
gravity of liquids ; a hydrometer 
(q.v.). 

AREOP'AGUS. The oldest of tho 
Athenian courts of Justice, an 
assembly having a position more 
auspist than an ordinary court, and 
in its best days exercismg a general 
1 supervision over public morals. It 
I obtained its name from its place of 
meeting, on the Hill of Ares (Mars). 


AREQUIPA 

near the Acropolis or citadel of 
Athens. Another explanation con- 
nects the word with Arob (Curses), 
"Conunonly known as StmncB (Awful 
Goddesses), who were the guardians 
of the hill. It existed from very 
remote times, and the crimes tried 
before it were wilful murder, poison- 
ing, robbery, and arson, while it 
under its control also dissolute- 
ness of morals, and innovations in the 
State and in religion. Its meetings 
were held in the open air, and its 
members were selected from those 
who had held the ofBce of archon. 
The tribunal eventually lost many of 
its powers, bat it continued to exist 
in name at least as late as the time 
of Cicero or later, having had an 
existence of seven or eight hundred 
years. 

AREQUIPA (d-r5,-k6'pa). A city of 
Peru, capital of a province of same 
name, situated in a fertile valley, 
7850 feet above sea-level, at a 
distance of about 55 miles from the 
coast and on the railway which runs 
from its port Mollendo inland to 
Puno on Lake Titicaca. Behind the 
city rises the volcano of Arequlpa, or 
Peak of Misti (20,328 feet). The 
climate is healthy but the locality is 
liable to earthquakes, one of which 
almost completely destroyed the town 
in 1868, after which it was rapidly 
rebuilt. A considerable trade is 
carried on thi’ough Mollendo. there 
being a largo transit trade with the 
mterior, and the town carries on 
vfudous industries, manufacturing 
cotton and woollen goods, etc. It 
was founded in 1540. Pop. 35,000 to 
40,000. — The province has an area 
of 21,947 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
229,007. 

ARES (a'rez). See Mars. 

ARETHU'SA. In Greek mytho- 
logy, a daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
-a nymph changed by Artemis into a 
fountain in order to free her from the 
pursuit of the river-god Alpheus. 
This fountain was said to exist m 
the small Island of Ortygia, near 
Syracuse, and was fabled to have a 
subterranean connection with the 
Piver Alpheus m Greece. 

ARETINO (a-ra-te'no). Guido. See \ 
Guido. 

ARETINO, Pietro. Italian poet, 
bom at Arezzo, 1492, died at Vemce, 
1556, the natural son of a nobleman 
called Luigi Bacci. He early dis- 
played a talent for satirical poetry* 
and when still a young man was 
bcmlshed from Ai-ezzo on account of 
a sonnet against indulgences. He 
went to Perugia, and thence to | 
Rome (1517), where he secured the i 
papal patronage, but subsequently i 
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lost It through writing licentious 
sonnets. Through the influence of 
the Medici family he found an oppor- 
tunity to insinuate himself into the 
favour of Francis I. In 1527 Aretino 
went to Vemce, whore he acquired 

S owerful friends, among them the 
tishop of Vicenza. By his devotional 
writings he retrained the favour of the 
Roman Court. He called himself 
“ the divine,” and ” the scourge of 
princes,” but he was also their abject 
flatterer, and that solclv to obtain 
money. The obscenity of some of his 
writings was such that his name has 
become proverbial for licentiousness. 
Among them are five comedies and 
a tragedy. 

AREZZO (a-ret's6 ; ancient ARRE* 
TIUM). A city of Centr^ Italy 
capital of a province of the same 
name in Tuscany, near the confluence 
of the Chlana with the Arno. It ha? 
a noble cathedral, containing some 
fine pictures and monuments ; re- 
mains of an ancient amphitheatre, 
etc. It was one of the twelve chief 
Etruscan towns, and in later times 
fought long against the Florentines, 
to whom it had finally to succumb. 
It is the birthplace of Meecenas, 
Petrarch, Pietro Aretino, Redi, and 
Vasari. Pop. 51 862. — The province 
of Arezzo conlams 1274 sq. miles, 
and 299,088 inhabitants (1915). 
‘^R'GAL; ARGOL, or TARTAR. A 
hard crust formed on the sides of 
vessels in which wme bos been kept, 
red or white according to the colour 
of the wine. It is an impure bitar- 
tiute of potassium. 


AR'GALI. A species of wild sheep 
(C«prori5 Argali oi Oois ainmon) 



Ari^ali {Ovu ammon) 
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found on the mountains of Siberia,^ 
central Asia, and Kamtohatka. It is 
4 feet high at the shoulders, and 
proportionately stout in Its build, 
with horns nearly 4 feet in length 
measured along the curve, and at 
their base about 19 inches in circum- 
ference. It lives in small herds. This 
true argali must not be confounded 
with the North- African wild sheep, 
called the bearded argali and known 
as the arnl, the Algerian moufflon, 
and the Barbary sheep. 

AR'GALL, Sir Samuel (1572-1639). 
One of the early English adventurers 
to Virginia. He planned and executed 
the abduction of Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the Indian chief Pow- 
hattan, in order to secure the ransom I 
of English prisoners. He was deputy- 1 
governor of Virginia (1617-9), and 
was accused of many acts of rapacity | 
and tyranny. In 1620 he served in 
an expedition against Algiers, and | 
was knighted by James I. j 

AR'GAND LAMP. A lamp named 
after its Inventor, Aim6 Argatid, a 
Swiss chemist and physician (bom i 
1765, died 1803), the distinctive I 
feature of which is a burner forming 
a ring or hollow cylinder covered by 
a chimney, so that the flame receives 
a current of air both on the inside 
and on the outside., 

ARGAUM (^-ga'um). A village of 
India, in Berar, celebrated for the 
victory of General Wellesley (Duke 
of Wellin^on) over the Mahrattas 
under Scindla and the Rajah of 
Berar, 29th Nov., 1803. 

AR'GELANDER, Friedrich Wil- 
helm August. German astronomer, 
born in 1799. He added to the know- 
ledge of the progressive motion of the 
solar system in space, and published 
a catalogue of 560 stars having 
“ proper motion.** His works in- 
clude : AUas des nbrdlichen gestimten 
Himmds (1857), Ncue Uranometrie 
(1843), etc. Ho died in 1875. 

ARQEMONE (ar-jem'o-no). A 
small genus of ornamental American 
plants of the poppy order. From the 
seeds of A. mexiedna is obtained an 
oil very useful to painters. The 
handsomest species is A, grandi/ldra, 
which has large flowers of a pure 
white colour. 

ARGENSOLA (dr-7ien-s5'l&), Luper- 
olo and Bartolom6 Leonardo de. 
Brothers, born at Barbastro, in 
Aragon, the former in 1565, died In 
1613 : the latter bom in 1566, died 
In 1631. Iiuperoio produced tragedies 
and lyric poems ; Beurtolom^ a 
number of poems and a historical 
work, T?ie Conquest of the Molucccts, 
Their writings are sin^arly alike in 
character, and are reckoned among 


the Spanish classics. The tragedies 
are of the heavy Seneoan type, but 
the satirical writings of both brothers 
are full of pungent wit of a pleasing 
kind. 

ARGENSON (dr-zhdn‘B6n), Marc 
Pierre de Voyor, Comte d\ Cele- 
brated French statesman, bom in 
1696. died 1764. After holding a 
number of subordinate offices he 
became minister for foreign aflalrs, 
and succeeded in bringing about the 
Congi'oss of Breda, which was the 
prelude to that of Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
He was present at the battle of 
Fontenoy, and was exiled to his 
estate for some years through the* 
machinations of Madame Pompa- 
dour. His Considerations sur le 
Oouv&mement de la France was a 
very advanced study on the possi- 
bility of combining \^tb a monarchle 
form of government democratic 
principles and local self-government* 
Essais, ou Lxnsirs d’un Ministre 
d*Etai» published in 1785, is a 
collection of characters and anecdotea 
in the style of Montaigne. 

AR'QENT. In coats of arms, the 
heraldic term expressing silver ; 
represented in engraving by a 
plain white surface. 

AROENTAN (ar-zhau-tap). A 
French town, department of Oma 
(Normandy), with an old castle and 
some manufactures. Pop. 6300. 

AROENTEUIL (^ir-zhdp-teu-y^). A 
town in France, department Seine- 
et-Oise, 7 miles below Paris ; it haa 
an active trade in wine, fruit, and 
vegetables. Pop. 24,282. 

ARGENTIE'RA, or KIMOLl 
(ancient, GIMLUS). An island in the 
Grecian Archipelago, one of the 
Cyclades, about 18 miles in circum- 
ference, rocky and sterile. It pro- 
duces a dotorgent chalk ceffled 
Cimolian earth (Q.V.), used in washing 
and bleaching. Pop. 1337. 

AR'GENTINE. A silvery-white 
slaty variety of calc-spar, containing 
a little silica with lamin® usually 
undulated. It is found in primitiTe 
rocks and frequently in metaUio 
veins. — Argentine is also the name 
of a small British flsh (Scop&us 
borealis) less than 2 inches long and 
of a silvery colour. 

AR'GENTINE REPUBLIC. Form- 
erly the United Provinces of La^ 
Plata, a federal republic of ^uth 
America, the extreme length of which 
is 2300 miles, and the average breadth 
a little over 500 miles, the total area 
1,153,119 sq. miles. It consists of 
fourteen provinces, ten territories, 
and one federal district. It is 
bounded on the N. by Bolivia ; on 
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the E. by Para^ay* Brazil, Uru- 
and the Atlantic ; on the 8. 
by the Antarctic Ocean? and on 
the W. by the Andos. It comprises 
four grreat natural divisions : (1) the 
Andino ro{?ion, containing the pro- 
vinces of Mendoza, San Juan, Rioja, 



ibpto 8bov the cora>gTcvlnK of the 


Catamarca, Tnoninan, Salta, and 
Jujuy ^ (2) the Pampas, containing 
the pro Vinces of Santiago, Santa 
Cordova, San Luis, and Buenos 
A.yros, with the territories Formosa, 
Pampa, and Chaco : (3) the Argen- 
tine ** mesopotamia/’ between the 
Rivers Parang, and Uruguay, con- 
taining the provinces of Entre Rios 
and (jorrientes, and the territorv 
Mistones? (4) Patino nia, including 
the eastern half of 'rierra del Fuego. 
With the exception of the N.W., 
where lateral branches of the Andes 
run into the plain for 150 or 200 
miles, and the province of Entro 
Rios, which is hilly, the oharaotcrlstic 
feature of the country is the great 
monotonous and level plains called 
* pampas.** 

In the north these plains are partly 
forest-covered, but all the central 
and southern parts present vast 
treeless tincts, which afford pasture 
to immense herds of horses, oxen, 
and sheep, and are varied in some 
laces by brackish swamps, in others 
y salt steppes. The great woter- 
coni'se of the country is the Parand, 
having a length of fully 2000 miles 


from its source in the mountains of 
Goyaz, Brazil, to its junction with 
tho Uruguay, where bemw the 
estuary of La Plata. The PArand is 
formed by the union of the Upper 
Parand and Paraguay Rivers, near 
the N.E. corner of the Stfite. Im- 
portant tributaries are the Piloo- 
mayo, the Vermejo, and the Salado. 
The Parand, Paraguay, and Uru^ay 
are valuable for internal navigation. 
Many of the streams which tend 
eastward terminate in marshes anti 
salt lakes, some of which are rather 
extensive. 

Not connected with the La Plata 
system are the Colorado and the Rio 
Negro, the latter formerly the south- 
ern boundary of tho State, separating 
it from Patagonia, The source of the 
Negro is Lake Nahuel Huapi, in 
Patagonia (area, 1200 sq. miles), in 
the midst of magnificent scenery. 
The level poitions of the country are 
mostly of tertiary formation, and the 
river and coa^'t regions consist mainly 
of alluvial soil of great fertility. In 
the pampas clay have been found 
the fossil remains of extinct mam- 
malia, some of them of colossal size. 

Vegetation. European grams and 
fruits, Including tho vine, have been 
successfully introduced, and laige 
areas are now under wheat, maize, 
flax, and other crops, another source 
ol wealth consisting in the countless 
herds of cattle and horses and flocks 
of sheep, which are pastured on the 
pampas, and which multiply there 
very rapidly. Gold, silTor, nickel, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron, besides 
marble, jasper, precious stones, and 
bitumen, are found in the mountain- 
ous districts of tho N.W , while 
petroleum wells have been discovered 
on the Rio Vermejo ; but the 
j development of this mineral wealth 
has hitherto been greatly retarded 
by the want of proper means of 
transport. As a whole there are not 
extensive forests In tho State except 
in the region of the Gran Chaco 
(which extends also Into Bolivia), 
where there Is knowm to be 60,000 
sq. miles of timber. Thousands of 
square miles are covered wdth 
thistles, which grow to a great height 
in their season. Cacti also forms gi*eai^ 
thickets. Peach and apple trees are 
abundant In some districts. The 
native fauna includes the puma, the 
jaguar, the tapir, the llama, the 
alpaca, the vicufia, armadillos, the 
rhea or nandu, a species of ostrich, 
etc. The climate is agreeable and 
healthy, 97® being about tho highest 
tempeiaturo experienced. The rain- 
fall 18 very scanty in some districts, 
and 18 nowhere very laige. 

Population. As a whole this vast 
country is very thinly inhabited. 
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some pai*ts of it as yot being very little 
known. The native Indians were 
never very numerous, and have riven 
little trouble to the European settlers. 
Tribes of them yet in the savage state 
still Inhabit the less-known districts, 
and live by hunting and fishing. 
Some of the Gran Chaco tribes are 
said to be very fierce, and European 
travellers have boon killed by them. 
The European element is strong in 
the republic, more than half the 
population being Europeans or of 
pure European descent. Large num- 
bers of immigrants arrive from 
Southern Europe, the Italians having 
the preponderance among those of 
foreign birth. The typical inhabi- 
tants of the pampas are the Oauchoa, 
a race of half -breed cattle-roarers and 
horse-breakers ; they are almost 
continually on horseback, galloping 
over the plains, collecting their herds 
and droves, tamnig wild horses, or 
oalchlng and slaughtering cattle. 
In such occupations they require a 
marvellous dexterity in the use of 
the lasso and bolas. 

The River La Plata was discovered 
in 1612 by the Spanish navigator 
Juan Diaz de Solis, and the La Plata 
territory had been brought into the 
possession of Spam by Che end of the 
sixteenth century. In 1810 the terri- 
tory cast off the Spanish rule, and in 
1816 the independence of the United 
States of the Rio de la Plata was 
formerly declared, but it was long 
before a settled government was 
established. The present constitution 
dates from 185.*!, being modified in 
18(56 and 1898. The executive power 
la vested In a president — elected by 
the representatives of the fourteen 
provinces for a term of six years. A 
national conj^ss of two chambers — 
a Senate and a House of Deputies — 
melds the logls^lative authority, and 
the republic is making rapid ad- 
vances ill social and political life. 
The national revenue for 1926 
amounted to about £66,815,272, 
while the expenditure amounted to 
£56,250,985 ; the public debt was, 
at the end of 1927, about 
£178,000,000. There about 

23,000 miles of railway opened. 

Oommeroe. The external com- 
mei’ce is important, the chief exports 
being beef and mutton, wheat, maize, 
and linseed, wool, skins and hides, 
tallow. The imports are chiefly 
manufactured goods. The trade Is 
largely with Britain and France, 
and Is increasing rapidly, the exports 
having advanced from £9,000,000 in 
1876 and £73,200,000 in IdOS to 
£200,036,500 in 1927. The importo 
in 1927 were £169.962,300. The 
chief denomination of money is the 
dollar or peso, value (in gold) 4b. 


Buenos Ayres (or Aires) Is the 
capital. Other towns aie Rosario, 
Oordova, La Plata, Tucuman, Men- 
doza, and Santa-F6. The population 
of the republic, which is rapidly in- 
cimaing by immigration, was, in 
1905, 5,678,197, and 10,348,189 in 
1927 ; of the capital, 1,972,823 
(1927). — Bibliographv : C.B. Akers 
History of South America, 1854 to 
1904 ; W. H. Hudson, The Naturalisl 
in La Plata ; Keane and Markham, 
Central and South America (in Stan- 
ford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel) ? Martinez and Lowaudowski, 
Argentine in the Twentieth Century 'i 
Sir John Foster Fraser, The Amazing 
Argentine ; H. Stephens, Illustrated 
Descriptive Argentina ; The Argentine 
Year Book, 

AR'GENTITE. Sulphide of silver, 
a blackish or lead-gi*oy mineial, a 
valuable ore of silver foimd in the 
crystalline rocks of many countries. 

ARGENTOMETER. See Hydro- 

METER. 

ARGILLACEOUS ROCKS. Are 
rocks in which clay prevails (includ- 
ing shales and slates). 

ARGIVES (if'jlvz), or ARGIVl 
The Inhabitants of Argos; used bT 
Homer and other ancient authors a* 
a generic appellation for oil the 
Gieeks. 

AR GO. See ARGONAUTS. 

ARGOL. See Argal. 

ARQOL15. See Argos. 

ARGON. A gas which ts fairly 
widely distributed in the free state 
and is a constant constitutent of the 
atmosphere, of which it forms abom 
1 per cent by volume. It was dis- 
covered Lord Ravleigh and 

Professor Ramsay in 1894. During 
their determinations of the density 
of nitrogen they noticed that the 
density of nitrogen derived from the 
air differed fi'om the density of 
nitrogen derived from ammonia and 
other cximpounds of nitrogen, and 
after a series of veiy careful experi- 
ments they succeeded in Isolating t, 
new gas, which they named Araon, 
The gas occurs in sea and river 
water, In plants, in the blood of 
animals, and the gases issuing fi'om 
volcanoes and mineral springs. It is 
always In the free state and never In 
combination, and is associated with 
nitrogen. It is colourless, odourless, 
and tasteless, and may be Uquefieo 
and solidified. It is heavier than air. 
and is chemically a very inert sub- 
stance. It is usually referred to os 
one of the rare gases of the atmo 
sphere. 

Argon is manufactured in fairly 
large quantity from air, making use 
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of the inertness of the substance 
compared to oxygen and nitrogen, 
the chief constituents of the air. 
Several methods are in use, e.g. 
nitrogen may be removed by passing 
it rei)eatodlj’’ over red-hot mag- 
nesium ; thus the nitrogen is 
absorbed and the argon left. When 
oxygen and nitrogen of air are 
absorbed by a mixture of 90 per cent 
calcium carbide and 10 per cent 
calcium cholride previously heated 
to redness in vacnoy a gas becoming 
richer and richer m argon is obtained 
Another method of preparing argon 
is by fi’actionation of liquid air. 
It is used for filling electric bulbs. 

AR'GONAUT. A molluscous ani- 
mal of the genus Argonauta, belong- 
ing to the dihranchlate or two-gilled 



Argonsat — Female 

outtle-fishcB, distinguished by the 
females possessing a single-chambei-ed 
external shell, not organically con- 
nected with the body of the animal. 
The males have no shell and are of 
much smaller size than the females. 
The shell is fragile, translucent, and 
boat-liko m shape ; it serves as the 
receptacle of the ova or eggs of the 
female, which sits in it with the 
respiratory tube or ** funnel ** turned 
towards the carina or “ keel.” This 
famed mollusc swims only by ejecting 
water from its funnel, and it can 
crawl in a reversed position, carrying 
its shell over its back like a snail. 
The account of its floating on the 
sjufacci of the sea, with its sail- 
shaped arms extended to catch the 
breeze, and with the six other arms 
as oars, is a mere fable. The Argo- 
naut, or papemautiluSy must be 
carefully distinguished from the 
pearly -nautihid or nautilus proper 
(NautiliLS Pompxliua), 

ARGONAUTS. In the legendary 
history of Greece, those heroes who 
performed a hazardous voyage to 
Colchis, a far-distant country at the 
eastern extremity of the Euxine 
(Black Boa), with Jason in the ship 
ArgOf for the purpose of securing a 


golden fleece, which was preserved 
suspended upon a tree, and under the 
guardianship of a sleepless dragon. 
By the aid of Medea, daughter of the 
King of Colchis, Jason was enabled 
to seize the fleece, and, after many 
strange adventures, to reach bis 
home at lolcos in Thessaly. Among 
the Argonauts were Hercules, Castor 
and Pollux, Orpheus and Theseus. — 
Bibliography : A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff, Classic Myth and Legend ; 
Kinglsey, The Heroes; N. Hawthorne, 
The Wonder -book. 

ARGO-NAVIS. The southern con- 
stellation of the Ship, is almost 
entirely invisible in Britain. It con- 
tains Canopus, next to Sinus the 
brightest fixed star. In the grreat 
nebula m Argo is situated the remark- 
able star Eta Argus. It is variable, 
generally faint, but in 1837 it became 
temporarily one of the brightest stars 
in the sky. 

ARGONNE. A district of France, 
between the Rivers Meuse, Marne, 
and Aisne, celebrated for the cam- 
paign of Humouriez against the 
Prussians in 1792, and for the 
military movements and actions 
which took place therein previous to 
the battle of ^dan, in 1870. 

ARGONNE, Battle of. When, in 
the autumn of 1914, the Allies re- 
treated towards the Marne, the 
German Crown Prince’s army en- 
deavoured to invest Verdun. His 
right wing advanced through the 
thick and extensive forest of Argonne, 
hut took precipitate flight after the 
battle of the Marne before the army 
of General Sarrail. In the summer of 
1915 the Crown Prince endeavoured 
to hack his way through the French 
Argonne lines, using much heavy 
artillery, poison-gas, liquid-fire, and 
tear-shells. A final effort to break 
thi'ongh was made in September, 
between Le Four de Paris and 
Vienne-le-Chflteau, but, after fining 
a footing in the first line of French 
trenches, the Germans were hurled 
back by a dashing counter-attack. 
The great salient from the Argonne 
to St. Mihiel was the salvation of 
Verdun. 

AR'GOS. A town of Greece, in the 
north-east of the Peloponnesus, be- 
tween the Gulfs of iEgina and 
Nauplia or Argos. This town and the 
surrounding territory of Argolis were 
famous from the legendary period of 
Greek history onwards. Here, be- 
sides Argos, was Mycente, where 
Agamemnon ruled. Modern Argos is 
a straggling place of 10 000 inhabi- 
tants, with some ancient remains. 
The territory Argolis forms a no- 
marchy of Greece. Pop., Argolis and 
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•Corlnthia, 163,455. The capital is 
Kauplia. 

ARGOS'TOLI. A city of the Ionian 
Islands, capital of Oephalonla, and 
the residence of a Greek bishop. 
Pop. 14,000. 

AR'GOSY. A poetical name for a 
large merchant-vessel ; derived from 
Ragma, a port which was formerly 
more celebrated than now, and whose 
vessels did a considerable trade with 
England. It is popularly but erron- 
-eoQsly connected with the ship Argo 
in which Jason sailed. See Argo- 
nauts. 

ARGOT (Ft. ; 5r-g5). The jargon, 
alang, or peculiar phraseology of a 
class or profession ; originally the 
-conventional slang of thieves and 
vagabonds, invented for the purpose 
of disgruise and concealment, ^me 
of Francois Villon’s poems are 


ponent by reminding him of the 
great names or authorities by whom 
the view disputed by him is sup- 
ported ; the argumerUum ad ignore 
antiam, the employment of some 
logical fallacy towards persons likely 
to be deceived by it : and the 
argumentum ad kominemt an aigu- 
ment which presses a man with 
consequences drawn from his own 
principles and concessions, or his own 
conduct. See Fallacy, Logic. 

ARGUMENT OP THE PEOPLE. 

The document set forth by the 
Council of the Army on 15th Jan., 
1649, fifteen days before the execu- 
tion of King Charles I. See Level- 
lers. 

AR'GUS. In Greek mythology, a 
fabulous being, said to have had a 
hundred eyes, placed by Jimo to 
gniard lo. Hence “ aigns-cyed,” 



Argus pheasant (Argus d(ianiStu) 


written in argot. — Of W. von Knob- 
lauch, Dictionary of Argot. 

ARGUIM, or ARGUIN (dr-gwim% 
ar-gwin'). A small island on the 
west coast of Africa, not far from 
-Cape Blanco, formerly a centre of 
trade. Its possession was violently 
-disputed between the Portugruese, 
Dutch, English, and French. 

AR'GUMENT, A term sometimes 
used as synonymous with the subject 
of a discourse, but more frequently 
appropriated to any kind of method 
employed tor the purpose of con- 
futing or at least silencing an 
opponent. Logicians have reduced 
aiguments to a number of distmct 
heads, such as the argumentum ad 
judicium, which founds on solid 
proofs and addresses to the judg- 
ment ; the argumerUum ad vere- 
cuTidiam, which appeals to the 
modesty or bashfulness of an op- 


applied to one who is excoedingly 
watchful. 

ARGUS-PHEASANT {Argus gigan- 
tens). A large, beautiful, and very 
singular species of pheasant, found 
native in tne south-east of Asia, more 
especially in Sumatra and some of 
the other islands. The males measure 
from 5 to 6 feet from the tip of the 
beak to the extremity of the tail, 
wnich has two gi'eatly-elongated 
central feathers. The plumage is 
exceedingly beautiful, the secondary 
quills of the wings, which are lon^r 
than the primary feathers, being 
each adorned with a series of ocellated 
or eye-like spots (whence the name — 
see Argus) of brilliant metallic hues. 
The generm body plumage is brown. 

ARGYLL, or ARGYLE (&r-gir). An 
extensive county in the south-west 
of the Highlands of Scotland, con- 
sisting partlv of mainland and partly 
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of islands belon^niT to the Hebrides 
anronp, the chief of which are Islay, 
Mull, Jura, Tiree, Coll, Luln«, Lis- 
more, and Colonsay, with Iona and 
Staffa. On the land side the main- 
land is bounded north by Inverness ; 
east by Perth and Dumbarton ; else- 
where surrounded by the Fiixh of 
Clyde and its connections and the 
sea; area, 3213 sq. miles (or over 
2,000,000 acres), of which the islands 
comprise about 625 sq. miles. It is 
fi^eatiy indented by arms of the sea, 
which penetrate far inland, the most 
important of these beinpr Loch 
Sunart, Loch Linnhe (the exti*emitios 
of which are Loch Eil and Loch 
Levcn), Loch Etive, Loch Fyne, 
Loch TarberL Loch Hidden, Loch 
Striven, and Loch Lons. 

The mainland is divided into six 
districts of Northern Argyle, Lorn, 
Argrrle, Cowal, Knapdale, and Kin- 
tyre ; the two first being sub-divided 
Into the sub-districts of Lochiel, 
Ardgour, Snnart, Ardnamurchan, 
Morven, and Appln. The county Is 
exceedingly mountainous, the chief 
summits being Bldean-nam-Bian 
(3766 feet). Ben Laoigh (3708 feet), 
Ben Ouacnan (3611 feet), Benmore, 
In Mull (3185 feet), the Paps of Jura 
(2565 feet), and Ben Arthur or the 
Cobbler (2891 feet). There are 
several lakes, the principal of which 
Is Loch Awe. Cattle and sheep are 
reared in numbers, and fishing is 
largely carried on, as Is also the 
xnaKing of whisky. There is but little 
arable land. The chief minerals ore 
date, marble, limestone, and granite. 
County town, Inveraray ; others, 
Campbeltown, Oban, and Dunoon. 
Pop. (1931), 63,014. 

ARGYLL, CAMPBELLS OP. A 
historic Scottish family, raised to the 
peerage in the person of Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochow, in 1445. The 
more eminent members are ; Archi- 
bald. 2nd Earl, killed at the battle 
of Flodden, 1513.— Archibald, 5th 
Bari, attached himself to the party of 
Mary of Guise, and was the meajis of 
averting a collision between the 
Reformers and the French troops in 
1559 ; was commissioner of regency 
after Mary’s adbicatlon, but after- 
wards commanded her troops at the 
battle of Langside ; died 1675, 
Archibald, 8th Earl and let Marquess, 
bom 1598 ; a zealous partisan of the 
Covenanters ; created a marquess by 
(Charles 1. It was by his persuasion 
that Charles II. visited Scotland, and 
was crowned at Scone in 1651. At 
the Restoration he was committed 
to the Tower, and afterwards sent to 
Scotland, where he was tried for high 
treason, and beheaded in 1661. 

Archibald, 9th Earl, son ‘of the 
preceding, served the king with 


great bravery at the battle of Dun- 
bar, and was excluded from the 
funeral pardon by Cromwell in 1654. 
On the passing of the Test Act In 
1681 he refused to take the required 
oath except with a reservation. For 
this he was tried and sentenced to 
death. He managed to escape to 
Holland, from whence he returned 
with a view of aiding the Duke of 
Monmouth. His plan, however, failed, 
and he was taken and conveyed to 
Edinburgh, where he was beheaded 
in 1685. 

Archibald, 10th Earl and 1st Duke, 
son of the preceding, died 1703 ; 
took an active part In the Revolution 
of 1688-9, which placed William and 
Mary on the throne, and was re- 
warded by several important ap- 
pointments and the title of duke. — 
John, 2nd Duke and Duke of Green- 
wich, son of the above, born 1678, 
died 1743 ; served under Marl- 
borough at the battles of Ramlllies. 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and 
assisted at the sieges of LJlo and 
Ghent. He inonrred considerable 
odiiun in his own country for his 
efforts in promoting the union. In 
1712 he had the military command 
in Scotland, and in 1715 he fought an 
indecisive battle with the Earl of 
Mar's army at Sherlffmnlr, near 
Dimblane, and forced the Rretender 
to quit the kingdom. He was long 
a supporter of Walpole, but his 
political career was full of intrigue. 
He is the Duke of Argyll in Lott's 
Heart of Midlothian, 

George Douglas Campbell, K.Q., 
K.T., etc., ^ Duke (of United 
Kingdom, 1892), was bom in 1828. 
He early took a part in politics, 
especially in discussions rogardir^ 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
In 1862 he became Lord Privy Seal 
under Lord Aberdeen, and again 
under Lord Palmerston in 1859 ; 
Postmaster-General in 1860 ; Secre- 
tary for India from 1868 to 1874 ; 
again Lord Privy Seal in 1880, but 
retired, being unable to agree with 
his colleagues on their Irish policy. 
He died in 1900. He wrote The 
Reign of LaWy Scotland as it was and 

9th Duke son of the 8th Duke and 
a daughter of the 2nd Duke of 
Sutherland, was bom In 1846, 
and sncceeded his father in 81900. 
He completed his education at 
Trinity (College, Cambridge, sat in 
Parliament as member for Argyll- 
shire, 1868-78, was Governor-General 
of Canada from 1878 to 1883, and 
again sat in Parliament as member 
for South Manchester from 1895 to 
1900, as a Liberal-Unionist. He 
married the Princess Louise of Great 
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Britain, fourth da^htor of Queen ) basis of distinction and subordina- 
Victoria, in 1871. He died in 1914. tion. It does not seem to hare 


His works include : The UnUed 
States after the War. Imperial Federa^ 
tion, Canadian Pictures, Memories of 
Canada and ScoUand, Life of Lord 
Palmerston, Tales and Poems, The 
Psalms in English Verse, Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria, Yesterday 
and To-aay in Canada, etc. 

ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND 
HIGHLANDERS (Princess Louise’s). 
Raised by the 5th Duke of Argyll 
(1794), received their present title in 
1872. The regiment served under 
Sir David Baird in Cape Colony, and 
at Balaklava made itself immortal 
as Sir Colin Campbell's ** thin rod 
line.” It was further distin^ished in 
the European War at QheTuvelt, Le 
Cateau, and the second battle of 
Ypres. 

ARGYROKASTRON (&r’gi-rd-). A 
town in Albania, 40 miles north-west 
of Janina i built on three ridges 
Intersected by deep ravines, across 
which are several bridges. It was 
occupied by the Qreelm In 1916. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

ARGYROPU'LOS, Johannot. One 
of the principal revivors of Greek 
learning in tho fifteenth century. 
Born in Constantinople died at 
Romo, 1480. 

ARIA. In music. See Aib. 

ARIADNE (a-ri-ad'ne). In Greek 
mythology, a daughter of Minos, 
King of (Jreto. She gave Theseus a 
clue of thread to conduct him out of 
the labyrinth after bis defeat off tho 
Minotaur. Theseus abandoned her 
on the Isle of Naxos, where she was 
i^ound by Diouysus, who married her. 

ARIA’NA. The ancient name of a 
large district in Asia, forming a 
portion of tho Persian Empire ; 
bounded on tho north by tho pro- 
yincoa of Bactriana, Morgana, and 
Hyroania? east by the Indus; 
south by the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf ; west by Media. 

ARIANO (a-rS-fl'nd). A town In 
South Italy, province off Avelllno, 
44 miles north-east of Naples, the 
seat of a bishop, with a handsome 
catheihral. Pop. 10,000, 

AR'IANS. The adherents of the 
Alexandrian presbjder Arlus, who, 
about 318, promulgated the 

doctrine that Christ was a created 
being Inferior to God the Father in 
nature and dignity, though the first 
and noblest of all created beings: 
and also that the Holy Spirit is not 
(iod, but created by the power of the 
Son, Arianism has been defined as an 
attempt to determine the relations 
of the Persons of the Trinity on a 


sprang from any strong ethical im- 
pulse; its philosophy was pagan, 
and the object of the leaders pollucal 
rather than religious. The doctrines 
were oondenmed by the OonnoU of 
Niceea in 325. Arius died in 336, and 
after his death his party gained con- 
siderable accessions, including several 
emperors, and for a time held a 
strong position. 

Since the middle of tho seventh 
century, however, the Arlans have 
nowhere constituted a distinct sect, 
although similar opinions have been 
advanced by various theologians in 
modem times. The Arion contro- 
versy was revived in England during 
the eighteenth century by Willian 
Whiston and Dr. Samuel Clarke. — 
BiBUoaRAPHY : H. M. Gwatkln, 
Studies of Arianism; J. H. Newman, 
Arians of the Fourth Century i 
J. H. Oolllgan, ArtaiyMomneni in 
England. 

ARIOA (&-re'k&). A seaport ot 
Chile, 30 miles 8. of Taona ; previous 
to 1880 belonged to Peru. It has 
stuSered frequently from earthqnakes, 
being in 1868 almost entirely de- 
stroyed, part of It being also sub- 
merged by sn earthquake wave. 
Pop. about 9000. For Chilian pro- 
vince of Arlca, see Taona. 

ARICHAT (-shot'). A seaport town 
and fishing station of Nova Scotia, 
on a small bay, south coast ot 
Madame Island. Pop. about 2500. 

ARIEGE (&-r5-&zh). A mountain 
ous department of France, on the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees, com 
prising the ancient countship of Foix 
and parts of Languedoc and Gascony. 
The principal rivers are the Arldro, 
Arize, and Salat, tributaries of the 
Garonne. Sheep and cattle are 
reared; the arable land is small in 
quantity. Chief town, Foix. Area,, 
1892 sq. mUes. Pop. (1926), 167,498. 

A’RIEL. A symbolic name foi 
.Terusalom in the Old Testament | In 
the demonology of the later , Jews a 
spirit of the waters. In Shificospeare’s 
Tempest, Ariel was tho ” tricksy 
spirit” whom Prospero had In his 
service. 

ARIES (&'ri-5z3 Lat.). The Ham, 
a northern oonstellation. It is the 
first of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, which tho sun enters at the 
vernal equinox, about the 2l8t ot 
March. The ” First Point m Aries ” 
is where the equator outs the ecliptic 
in the asoendmg node, from which 
point the right ascensions of heavenly 
bodies are reckoned on the equator, 
and their longitudes upon the 
ecliptic. Owing to the precession of 
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the equinoxes the sim Aries no 
longer corresponds with the oon- 
steUation Aries, which it did 2000 
years ago. 

AR^IL, or ARIL'LUS. In some 
plants, as in the nutmeg, an extra 
covering of the seed, outside of the 



Aril, fruit of Nutmeg 


true seed-coats, proceeding from the 
placenta, partially investing the seed, 
and falling off spontaneously. It is 
either succulent or cartilaginous, 
coloured, elastic, rough, or knotted. 
In the nutmeg it is known as mact. 

ARIMAS'PIANS. In ancient Greek 
traditions, a people who lived in the 
extreme north-east of the ancient 
world. They were said to be one- 
eyed and to carry on a perpetual war 
with the gold-guarding grifians, whose 
gold they endeavoured to steal. 
Of. Milton, Parodist Lost, II., 943. 

ARIMATH/BA. A town of 
Palestine, identified with the modern 
Rarhlth, 22 miles W.N.W. of Jeru- 
salem. 

ARrON. An ancient Greek poet 
and musician, bom at Methymna, in 
Lesbos, fiounshed about 625 b.o. 
He livM at the Court of Periander of 
Corinth, and afterwards visited 
Sicily and Italy. Returning from 
Tarentum to Corinth with rich 
treasures, the avaricious sailors re- 
solved to murder him. Apollo, how- 
ever, having informed him in a 
dream of the impending danger, 
Ariou in vain endeavoured to soften 
the hearts of the crew by the power 
of music. He then threw himself 
into the sea, when one of a shoal of 
dolphins, which had been attracted 
by his music, received him on his 
back and bore him to land. The 
sailors, having retimied to Corinth, 
were confront^ by Arlon and con- 
victed of their crhne. The lyre of 
Arlon, and the dolphin which rescued 
him, became constellations in the 
heavens. A fragment of a hymn to 
Poseidon, ascribed to Anon, is ex- 

tMlt. 


ARIOS'TO, Ludovi'oo. One of the 
most celebrated poets of Italy, was 
bom at Reggio, m Lombardy, 8th 
Sept., 1474, of a noble family ; 
died 6th June, 1533. His lyric poems 
in the Italian and Latin lanamages, 
distinguished for ease and elegance 
of style, introduced him to the notice 
of the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, son 
of Duke Ercole I. of Ferrara. In 
1503 Ippolito employed him in his 
service and used his counsel in the 
most important affairs. In this 
service he began and finished, in ten 
or eleven years, his immortal poem, 
the Orlando Furioso, which was 
published in 1615, and immediately 
became highly popular. He after- 
wards entered the service of Alfonso 
I., Duke of Ferrara, the cardinal’s 
brother, a lover of the arts, who put 
much confidence in him. 

After quelling disturbances that 
had broken out in the wild and 
mountainous Garfagnana, he re- 
turned to Ferrara, where he em- 
ployed himself In the composition of 
his comedies, and m putting the last 
touches to his Orlando The Orlando 
Furioso IS a continuation of the 
Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, 
details the chivalrous adventures of 
iho paladins of the age of Charle- 
magne, and extends to forty-six 
cantos. The best English translation 
18 that of Rose (1823). Cf. E. Gard- 
ner, Ariosto ; the Prince of Court 
Poets : J. S. Nicholson, I^e and 
Genius of Ariosto. 

ARISH. See El Arish. 

ARISTiEUS. In Greek mj’thology, 
son of Apollo and Cyrene, the intro- 
ducer of bee-keeping. Cf. Virgil, 
Georgies, IV., 315-^8. 

ARISTARCHUS (a-ris-tar^kus). An 
ancient Greek grammarian, bom at 
Samotlira<^ 220 b.o., died at Cyprus, 
143 B.O. He edited Homer’s poems 
with the greatest acuteness and 
ability, endeavouring to restore the 
text to its genuine state, and to 
clear it of all interpolations and 
cormptions ; hence the phrase, 
Aristarchian criticism. His edition 
of Homer furnished the basis of all 
subsequent ones. 

ARISTARCHUS. An ancient Greek 
astronomer belonging to Samos, 
fiourished about 155 b.o., and first 
asserted the revolution of the earth 
about the sun ; also regarded as the 
inventor of the sun-dial. 

ARIS'TEAS. A personage of 
ancient Greek legend, represented to 
have lived over many centuries, 
disappeiuring and reapiiearing by 
tmns. 

ARISTIDES (a-ris-tl'dez). A states- 
man of ancient Greece, for his strict 
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Integrrity eumamed the Just. He 
was one of the ten generals of the 
Athenians when they fought with 
the Persians at Marathon, 490 b.o. 
Next year he was eponymous archon, 
and in this office enjoyed such popu- 
larity that he excited the Jealousy of 
Themi^oles, who succeeded in pro- 
curing his banishment by ostracism 
(about 483). 

Three years after, when Xerxes 
invaded Greece with a large army, 
the Athenians hastened to recall him, 
and Themistocles now admitted him 
to his confidence and councils. In 
the battle of Plattea (479) he com- 
manded the Athenians, and had a 
great share in gaining the viotory. 
To defray the expenses of the Persian 
war he persuaded the Greeks to 
impose a tax, which should be paid 
into the hands of an officer appointed 
by the States collectively, and de- 
posited at Delos. The confidence 
which was felt in his integrity ap- 
peared in their entrusting him with 
the office of apportioning the contri- 
bution. He died at an advanced age 
about 468 B.C., so poor that he was 
buried at the public exi>ense. 

ARISTIFPUS (c. 425-366 B.O.). 
A disciple of Socrates, and founder of 
a philosophical school among the 
Greeks, which was called the Cyren- 
aic, from his native city Cyr6n§, in 
Alrica ; flourished 380 B.c. His 
moral philosophy differed widely 
from that of Socrates, and was a 
science of refined voluptuousness. 
His fundamental principles were — 
that all human sensations may be 
reduced to two, pleasure and pain. 
Pleasure is a gentle, and pain a 
violent emotion. All living beings 
seek the former and avoid the latter. 
Happiness is nothing but a continued 
pleasure, composed of separate grati- 
fications ; and as it is the object of 
all human exertions, we should 
abstain from no kind of pleasure. 
Still we should always be governed 
by taste and reason in our enjoy- 
ments. 

His doctrines were taught only by 
his daughter Ar6te. and by his 
grandson Aristippus the younger, by 
whom they were systematized. Other 
Oyrenaics compounded them into a 
particular doctrine of pleasure, and 
are hence called Hedonici. His 
writings are lost. 

ARISTOC'RACY (Gr. aristos, best. 
kratoSj rule). A form of government 
by wmch the wealthy and noble, or 
any Hmall privileged class, rules over 
the rest of the citizens. The term 
has now become almost entirely 
sociiU in meaning, and is mostly 
applied to the nobility or chief 
persons in a State. 


ARISTOGEITON ( gl'ton). A citizen 
of Athens, whose name is rendered 
famous by a conspiracy (514 B.o.) 
formed in conjunction with his friend 
Harmodius against the tyrants Hlp- 
pias and Hipparchus, the sons of 
Pisistratus. Both Aristogeiton and 
Harmodius lost their lives through 
their attempts to free the country, 
and were reckoned martyrs of liberty. 

ARISTOLOCHIA (-16'kl-a). A 
genus of plants, the type of the 
ord. Aristolochiacese, which consists 
of dicotyledonous monochlaraydeous 

g iants, with an inferior 3-6-oelled 
•uit, found for the most part in the 
hotter parts of the world, and in 
many cases used medicinally on 
account of their tonic and stimulating 
properties. The genus has em- 
menagogio qualities, especially the 
European species A. rotunda. A, 
longa, and A. dematUia. A. brae- 
tedta Is used in India as an anthel- 
minthic ; A. od/yratiasima, a West 
Indian species, is a valuable bitter 
and alexipharmic. A. serpentaria is 
the Vir^niau snake-root, popularly 
r^arded as a remedy for snake 


ARISTOPHANES (-tof'a-nSz). The 
peatest comic poet of ancient (ireece, 
born at Athens probably about the 
year 455 b.o.. died 375 b.o. Little is 
known of his life. He appeared as a 
poet in 427 b.o., and having indulged 
m some sarcasms on the powerful 
demagogue Cleon, was Ineffectually 
aoci^d by the latter of having un- 
la^^uUy assumed the title of an 
Atheman citizen. He afterwards' 
revenged himself on Cleon in his 
comedy of the Knights, in which ho 
himself acted the pait of Cleon, 
because no actor had the courage to 


Of fifty-four (or forty-four) 
comedies attributed to Jhim, eleven 
only remain ; believed to bo the 
flower of the ancient comedy, and 
distinguished by wit, humour, and 
poetry, as also by ^ossness. In 
them there is constant reference to 
the manners, actions, and pubUo 
characters of the day, the fr^dom 
of the old Greek comedy allowing an 
unboimded degree of personal and 
political satire. The names of his 
extant plays are AcTmmiana, Knights, 
CUmds, Wasps, Peace, Birm, Lysis- 
trata, Thesrnophoriaavsm, Frogs, Ec- 
clesiasuzcB, and PliUus, — Biblio- 
graphy : B. B. Rogers, Complete 
Works of Aristophanes, with verse 
translation (by far the best transla- 
tion) ; Hookham-Fr<u», Translation 
(five plays only) ; Couat, Aristophane 
et Vancienne comidis attigue. 
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alist ot ancient Greece, the founder 
of the Peripatetic school oi philo- 
sophy, was bom In 384 B.o. at 
Btagira, in Macedonia ; died at 
Clialcls, 322 B.o. His father, NIoo- 
machns, was physician to Amyntas 
II., of Ik&cedonia, and claimed 
to be aesoended from ^S^scnlapius. 
Aristotle had lost his parents before 
he came, at about the of seven- 
teen, to Athens to study m the school 
of Plato. With that philosopher ho 
remained for twenty years, became 
pre-eminent among his pupils, and 
was known as the ** Intellect of the 
riohool.** 

Upon the death of Plato, 348 B.O., 
ho took up his residence at Atameus, 
In Mysia, on the invitation of his 
former pupil Hormoiaa, the ruler of 
that city, on whose assassination by 
the Persians, 343 b.c., he fled to 
Mltyiene with his wife Pythias, a 
near relative of Hermeias. During 
Uis residence at Mitylene ho received 
<in invitation ^m Philip of Macedon 
to superintend the education of his 
8<m Alexander, then in bis fourteenth 
year. This relationship between the 
great philosopher and the future 
oenqucTor continued for live or six 
years, during which the prince was 
instructed In grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, logic, ethics, and politics, 
and in those branones of physios 
frhioh bad even then made some 
considerable progress. Ou Alexander 
succeeding to the throne Aristotle 
continued to live with him as his 
friend end councillor till he set out 
on hlB Asiatic campaign (334 b.o.). 

He returned to Athens and estab- 
hshod his school in the Lyceum, a 
gymrasium attached to the temple 
of Apollo Lyoeiue, which was 
asaigned to him by the State. Ho 
delivered his lectures in the wooded 
walks of the Lyceum while walking 
up and down with his pupils. From 
the action Itself, or more probably 
from the name of the walks (pen- 
paUn)t his school was called Peri- 
patetic. Pupils gathered to him 
from all parts ot Greece, and his 
school became by far the most 
popular in Athens. The statement 
that he had two circles of pupils, the 
exoteric and the esoferic has ^ven 
rise to much controversy. By some 
it hos been held that Aristotle pub- 
lished during his lifetime popular 
discourses with a view to moke way 
for his doctrines in Athenian society, 
then impregnated with Platomo 
theories, ana that these are called 
exoterlo in oontradistinotion to those 
In which are embodied his matured 
opinions. 

It was during the time of his 
teaohlnsr at Athens that Aristotle is 
beUevea to have composed the great 


bulk of his works. But It is not 
possible to speak with any certainty 
about the chronology of his writings, 
as the references may be additions of 
odltors. Ou the death of Alexander a 
revolution ooonrred in Athens hostile 
to the Macedonian interests with 
which Aristotle was identified. He 
therefor© retired to Chachs, where he 
soon after died. Sir Charles Walston. 
In 1891, opened a tomb near Eretria 
which ho supposed to be that of 
Aristotle. According to Strabo he 
bequeathed all his works to Theo- 
phrastus, \yho, with other disciples of 
Aristotle, amended and continued 
them. They afterwards passed 
through various hands, till, about 
50 B.O., Androaicus of Rhodes put the 
various fragments together and 
classified them according to a sys- 
tematic arran^meut. 

Many of the books bearing his 
name are spurious, others are of 
doubtful genuineness. The whole are 
generally divided into logical, theo- 
retical, and practical. The logical 
works are comprehended under the 
title Organon (Instrument). The 
theoretical are divided Into physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. The 
physical works (Including those on 
natural history) ore on the Oenernl 
Principles o/ Physical Science, The 
Heavens, Qeneraiion and Deatrudion, 
Meteorology j Natural History ojt Ani- 
mals, On the Parts of* Antmah, On 
the Genemtion of Animals, On, the 
Ijocomotion of Animals, On the Soul, 
On Memory j Sleep and Waking. 
Dreams, Divinaiion. In mathe- 
matics there are two treatises, 
On Indivisible Dines and Mechanical 
Problems. The Metaphysics consist 
of fourteen book© ; the title {To 
meta ta Physika, “ the things fol- 
lowing the Physios,”) is the invention 
of an editor. The practical works 
embrace ethics, politics, economics, 
and treatises on art, and oomprlse 
the Nicomachman Ethics (so called 
because dedicated to his son, Nico- 
machus). The Politics, (Economics. 
Poetry, and Rhetoric. 

Among the lost works are the 
dialogues and others termed exoteric. 
A treatise On the Constitution of 
Athena was discovered in 1891. His 
stylo is devoid of grace and elegance. 
Uis works were first printed In a 
Latin translation, with the com- 
mentaries of AveiTOos, at Venice in 
1489 : the first Greek edition was 
that of Aldus Manutlus (6 vols., 
1495-8). See Pkbipatetio Phtlo- 
BOPHT. — Biblioorapht .* Blakesloy, 
Life of Aristotle ; S. H. Butcher. 
Poetica (with translation and ex- 
enrsns) : R. Shnte, History of the 
Aristotelian Writings ; J. C. Wilson, 
Aristotelian Studies ; B. Zeller. Aris- 
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iofU and thR Earlier teripaUivcs ; 
B. Barker, Politicai ThoxmM of Plato 
and Aristotle, 

ARISTOX'ENUS. An anoieut 
Greek musician, and philosopher of 
Tarentom, born about 324 B.o. 
He studied music under his father 
Mnesias, and philosophy under Aris- 
totle, whose successor he aspired to 
be. He endeavoured to apply his 
musical knowledge to philosophy, 
and especially to the science of mind, 
but it only appears to have furnished 
him with far-fetched analogies and 
led him into a kind of materialism* 
Wo have a work on the Elements of 
Harmony by him. 

ARITH'METIO (Qr. arithmos, num- 
ber). Is primarily the science of 
numbers. As opposed to algebra it is 
the practical part of the science. 
Although the processes of arith- 
metical operations are often highly 
complicated, they ail resolve them- 
selves into the repetition of four 
primary operations — addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. 
Of these the two latter are only 
complex forms of the two former, 
and subtraction again Is merely a 
reversal of the process of addition. 
Little or nothing is known as to the 
origin and mvention of arithmetic. 
Some elementary conception of it is 
in all probability coeval with the 
first dawn of human intelligence. 
In consequence of their rude methods 
of numeration the science made but 
small advance among the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
it was not until the introduction of 
the decimal scale of notation and the 
Arabic, or rather Indian, numerals 
into Eui*ope that any great progress 
can be traced. 

In this scale of notation every 
number is expressed by means of 
the ten digits, 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 0, by giving each digit a local as 
well as its proper or natural value. 
The value of every dl^t Increases In 
a tenfold proportion from the right 
towards the left; the distance of any 
figure from the right indicating the 
power of 10, and the digit itself the 
number of those powers intended to 
be expreifised j thus 3464 ■■ 3000 -f- 
400-1-60+4-3 X 10®+4 x 10*+6 x 10 
+4. The earliest arithmetical signs 
appear to have been hieroglyphical, 
but the Egyptian hieroglyphics wdro 
too diffuse to be of any arithmetical 
value. The units were successive 
strokes to the number required, the 
ten an open circle, the hundred a 
curled palm -leaf, the thousand a lotus 
flower, ten thousand a bent finger. 

The letters of the alphabet afforded 
a convenient mode of representing 
figures, and were used accordingly 


by the Chaldeans, Hebrews, and 
Greeks. The first nine letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet represented (;the 
units, the second nine tens, the 
remaining four together with five 
repeated with additional marks, hun- 
dreds ; the same succession of letters 
with added points was repeated for 
thousands, tens of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands. The Greeks 
followed the same system up to tens 
of thousands. They wrote the 
different classes of numbers in suc- 
cession as we do, and they transferred 
operations performed on units to 
numbers in higher places ; but the 
use of different signs for the different 
ranks clearly shows a want of full 
perception of the value of place as 
such. They adopted the letter M as 
a sign for 10,000 and by combining 
this mark with their other numerals 
they could note numbers as high as 
100,000^00. 

T^he Roman numerals, which are 
stiU used in marking dates or num- 
bering chapters, were almost useless 
for purposes of computation. From 
one to four were represented by 
vertical strokes i, ii, in, nil, five by 
V, ten by X, fifty by L, one hundred 
by c, afterwards C, five hundred by 
L>, a thousand by M. These signs 
wore derived from each other accord- 
ing to peutioular rules, thus v was 
the half of X, A being also used , 
L was likewise the half of c. M was 
artistically written M and do, and 
lo, afterwards D, became five 
hundred. ool represented 5000, 
cclDO 10,000, looo 50,000, coclooo 
100,000. They were also compounded 
by addition and subtraction, thus 
.'V stood for four, VI for six, XXX for 
thirty, XL for forty, LX for sixty. 
Arithmetic is divided into abstract 
and practical : the former compre- 
hends notation, numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 
measures and multiples, fractions, 
powers and I'oots ; the latter treats of 
the combinations and practical appli- 
cations of these and the so-c^ed 
rules, such as reduction, compound 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, proportion. Interest, 
profit and loss, etc. 

Another division is integral and 
fractional arithmetic, the former 
treating of integers, or whole num- 
bers. and the latter of fractions. 
Decunal fractions were invented in 
the sixteenth century, and loga- 
rithms. embodying the last great 
advance In the science, in the seven- 
teenth centuiT* 

ARITHMETICAL. Pertaining to 
arithmetic or its operations. — Arith- 
metical mean, the middle term of 
three quantities in arithmetical pro- 
gression, or half the sum of any two 
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proposed numbers ; thus 11 is the 
arithmetical mean to 8 and 14 — 
Arithmetical progreaaioTij a series of 
numbers increasing or decreasing by 
a oommon difForenoe, as 1, 3, o, 7, 
etc. 

Arithmetioal siras, certain symbols 
used in arithmetic, and indicating 
processes or facte. The common 
eUm used In arithmetic are the 
following ; x signifying that the 
numbers between which it is placed 
are to be added ; — that the second 
Is to be subtracted from the first: 
+ that the one is to bo multiplied 
by the other ; — that the former is 
to be divided by the latter ; =■ signi- 
fies that the one number is equal to 
the other : : :: : are the signs placed 
between the members of a propor- 
tional series, as 4 : 6 :: 8 : 12. A 
small figure placed on the right hand 
of another at the top signifies the 
corresponding power of the number 
beside which it is placed, as 5*, 4*, 
meaning the square of 5 and the 
cube of 4. V placed before or over a 
number sigrdfles the square root of 
that number ; with a figure it 
signifies the root of a higher power, 
as Vf which means cube root. A 
period placed to the left of a series 
of figures indicates that they are 
decimal fractions. 

A'RIUS. The originator of the 
Arian heresy. See Arians. 

ARIZO'NA. A former territory of 
the United States, admitted into the 
union os a sovereign State on 14th 
Feb.. 1912, Is bounded south by 
Mexioo, west by California and 
Nevada (the River Colorado forming 
the greater part of the boundary), 
north by Utah, and east by New 
Mexico ; area, 113,956 sq. miles. 
The surface is generally mountainous, 
but many fertile and well-watered 
valleys lie between the ridges. 
Part of the surface consists of deserts 
often entirely destitute of vegetation. 
The territory belongs to the basin of 
the Colorado, which passes through a 
portion of it, besides forming the 
boundary : while the Gila and Little 
Colorado, tributaries of the Colorado, 
traverse it from east to west. The 
canyons of the Colorado form a 
wonderful feature, the river flowing 
for hundreds of miles in a deep 
rocky channel with walls rising per- 
pendicularly to the height of 1600 
to 6000 feet. 

In some parts timber Is plentiful. 
The rainfall is small, and imgation 
has been employed for agricultural 
purposes. Large tracts of elevated 
land have been found excellently 
adapted as pastures for sheep and 
cattle. The territory Is rich in 
copper, gold, silver, lead, and other 


minerals, and mining is largely 
carried on, with much copper smelt- 
ing and refining. The coital 
Phoenix. Pop. 40,000. The Southern 
and the Santa F6 Pacific Railways 
traverse it. Pop. (1920) 334,162 (of 
which 326,157 are white), exclusive 
of Apaches and other Indians on 
reservations (area, 33,891 sq. miles)« 
Pop. (1931), 436,673. 

' ARJISHDAGH. The loftiest peak 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor, at the 
western extremity of the Anti- 
Taurus Range, 13,150 feet; an 
extinct volcano ; on the N. and 
N.E. slopes are extensive glaciers. 

ARK. The name applied in our 
translation of the Bible to the boat 
or floating house in which Noah 
resided during the flood or deluge ; 
to the floating vessel of bulrushes in 



which the infant Moses was laid g 
and to the chest in which the tables 
of the law were preserved — the ork 
of the covenant. This last was ma.de 
of shlttim-wood, overlaid within and 
without with gold, about 31 feet 
long by 2i feet high and broad, and 
over it were placed the golden 
covering or mercy-seat and the two 
cherubim. It was placed in the 
sanctuaiT of the temple of Solomon ; 
before his time it was kept in the 
tabernacle, and was moved about as 
circumstances dictated. At the 
captivity it appears to have been 
either lost or destroyed. 

ARKANSAS (ar'kan-sft or or-kan'- 
sas). One of the United States of 
America, bounded north by Mis- 
souri ; east by the Mississippi, which 
separates it from the Slates of 
Mississippi and Tennessee ; south by 
Louisiana and Texas ; and west by 
the Indian Territory and Texas ; 
area, 53,335 sq. miles. The surfoee 
in the east is low, flat and swampy. 
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densely wooded, and subject to fre- 
quent inundations from the numerous 
-breams which water it. Towards 
the centre it becomes more diversl- 
fled, presenting many undulating 
slopes and hills of moderate elevation. 
In the west it rises still higher, being 
traversed by a range of hills called 
the Ozark, which attains a height of 
2000 feet, some peaks rising to 3000. 
In various parts the prairies are of 
great extent ; the forests also are 
extensive, principally of oak, hickory, 
ash, cotton, linden, maple, locust, 
and pine. Coal and other minerals 
are worked. 

The principal rivers, all tributaries 
of the Mississippi, are the Arkansas, 
tho Red River, the St. Francis, and 
the Washita. Near the centre of the 
State are warm springs, much 
resorted to for chronic rheumatic and 
paralytic affections. The climate is 
subject to grreat extremes of heat and 
cold, and in the lower districts is 
unhealthy to new settlers. The staple 
products are cotton and maize ; fruit 
18 tolerably abundant. Many districts 
are admirably adapted for grazing, 
and grreat numbers of excellent cattle 
are reared. 

Arkansas was colonized as early 
as 1685 by; the French. As part of 
Louisiana it was purchased by the 
United States m 1803. It was made 
into a separate territory m 1819, 
and admitted into the Umon in 1836. 
It was one of the seceding States. 
The capital is Little Rock. The 
enumerated population in 1920 was 
1,752,204. 

ARKANSAS. A river of the United 
States, which ^ves its name to the 
above State, the largest affluent of 
the Mississippi after the Missouri. It 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, about 
lat. 39® N., long. 107® W., flows in a 
general south-easterly direction 
thi’ough Colorado, Kansas, the Indian 
Territory, and lastly through the 
State of Arkansas, and after a course 
of 2170 miles enters the Mississippi. 
During greater part of the year it is 
navigable for steamboats for 800 
miles. 

ARK'LOW. A town in Ireland, 
County Wicklow, on the right bank 
of the Avoca, which falls into the 
sea about 500 yards below the town ; 
the scene of a severe ^ht during the 
rebellion of 1798. Eishing is the 
chief industry. It is famed for its 
beauty. Pop. 5042. 

ARK'WRIGHT, Sir Richard. 
Famous for his inventions in cotton- 
spinning, was born at Preston, in 
Lancashire, in 1732, died 1792. The 
youngest of thirteen children, he was 
bred to the trade of a barber. When 
about thirty-five years of age he 


gave himself up exclusively to the 
subject of inventions for spinning 
cotton. The thread spun by Har- 
greaves* Jenny could not be used 
except as weft, being destitute of 
the firmness or hardness reqmred in 
tho longitudinal threads or warp. 
But Arkwright supplied this defi- 
ciency by the invention of the 
3pi7imnff-frame, which spins a vast 
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number of threads of any degree of 
fineness and hardness, leaving the 
operator merely to feed the machine 
with cotton and to join the threads 
when they happen to break. 

His invention introduced the sys- 
tem of spinning by rollers, the card- 
ing, or nminq as it is technically 
termed (that is, the soft, loose strip 
of cotton), passing through one pair 
of rollers, and being received by a 
second pair, which is made to revolve 
with (os tho case may bo) throe, four 
or five times the velocity of the first 
pair. By this contrivance the roving 
IS drawn out into a thread of the 
desired degree of tenuity and hard- 
ness. His inventions being brought 
into a pretty advanced state, Ark- 
wright removed to Nottingham in 
1 /68 m order to avoid the attacks of 
the same lawless rabble that had 
driven Hargreaves out of Lancashire. 

Here his operations were at first 
greatly fettered by a want of capital ; 
but two gentlemen of means having 
entered into partnership with him, 
the necessary funds were obtained, 
and Arkwright erected his first mill, 
which was driven by horses, at 
Nottingham, and took out a patent 
for spinning by rollers in 1769. As the 
mode of working the machinery by 
horse-power was found too expensive, 
he built a second factory on a much 
larger scale at Cromford, in Derby- 
shire, m 1771, the machinery of which 
was turned by a water-wheel. 

Having made several additional 
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discoTeries and improyements In the 
prooeeses of oarding, roying, and 
spinning, he took out a fresh patent 
for the whole in 1775, and thus com- 
pleted a series of the most ingenious 
and oomplioated machinery. Not- 
withstanding a series of law-suits in 
defence of his patent rights, and the 
destruction of nis property by mobs, 
he amassed a large fortune. He was 
knighted by George III. in 1786. 

ARLBERG (Arl'berh). A branch 
of the Rhffitian Alps, in the west of 
Tyrol, between it and Vorarlberg, 
pierced by the fourth longest railway 
tunnel in the world. It is 6| miles 
long, and was finished in Nov., 1883, 
and connects the valley of the Inn 
with that of the Rhine, and the 
Austrian railway system with the 
Swiss railways. 

AR'LECDON. An urban district 
of England, in Cumberland, 4 miles 
east of Whitehaven, with coal and 
Iron mines. Pop. (1921), 6162. 

ARLES (6rl ; anclert, ARELATE). 
A town of Southern 1‘rance, depart- 
ment Bouches du Rhdne, 17 miles 
south-east of Nlsmes. It was an 
important town at the time of 
Ccosar's invMion, and under the 
later emperors it became one of the 
most flourishing towns on the farther 
side of the Alps. It still possesses 
numerous ancient remains, of which 
the most conspicuous are those of a 
Roman amphitheatre, which accom- 
modated 24,000 spectators. It has a 
considerable trade, manufactures of 
silk, etc., and furmshes a market for 
the surrounding country. Pop. 16,740. 1 


ARXINGTON, Henry Bennet, Earl 
of. Member of the Cabal ministry, 
and one of the scheming creatures of 
Charles II., bom 1618, died 1685. 
He Is supposed to have lived and 
died a Roman Ciatholio. 


ARLISS* George. English actor 
Bom in London, April 16, 1868, he 
first appeared on the stage in 
London in 1887. In 1901 he went to 
the United States, where he made his 
Tepu'~tion, emd remained for the 
next 80 years. His suooesses include 
parts In The Darling of the Oods and 
The Qreen Goddess, Later he turned 
to the films and won mat fame in 
the name-parts of Disraeli and 
Alexander Hamilton. 


AR'LON. A Belgian town, capital 

E rovlnce of Luxemhnig, a thriving 
>wn, with manufactnres of ironware, 
leather, tobacco, etc. Pop. 12,012. 



bv means of the scapula or shoulder- 
blade, and the olavlole or ooliar-bone. 
It consists of three bones, che arm* 


bone {humiru8)t and the two bones 
of the fore-arm {radios and vlna), 
and it is connected with the bones of 
the hand by the carpus or wrist. 
The head or upper end of the arm- 
bone fits into the hollow called the 
glenoid cavity of the scapula, so as to 
form a Joint of the hall-and-sooket 
kind, allowing great freedom of move- 
ment to tho Umb. The lower end of 
the humerus is broadened out by a 
projection on both the outer and 
inner sides (the outer and inner 
condyles), and has a puUey-Uke sur- 
face for articulating with the fore- 
arm to form the elbow-joint. This 
joint somewhat resembles a hinge, 
allowing of movement only in one 
direction. 

The ulna is the inner of the two 
bones of the fore-arm. It is largest 
at the upper end, where it has two 
processes, the coronoid and the ole- 
cranon, mth a deep groove between 
to receive the humerus. The radius — 
the outer of the two bones — is small 
at the upper and expanded at the 
lower end, where it foims part of the 
wrist-joint. The muscles of the upi)er 
arm are either flexors or extensors, the 
former serving to bend the arm, the 
latter to straighten it by moems of 
the elbow-joint. The main flexor is 
tho biceps, the large muscle which 
may be seen standing out in front of 
the arm when a weight is raised. The 
chief opposing muscle of the biceps 
is the tHceps, The muscles of the 
fore-arm are, besides flexors and 
extensors, pronators and supinators, 
the former turning the hand palm 
downwards, the latter turning it up- 
wards. The same fundamental plan 
of structure exists in the limbs of all 
vertebrate animals, 

ARMA'DA. The Spanish name for 
any large naval force ; usually 
applied to the Spanish fleet vain- 
gloriously designated the Invincible 
Armada, intended to act against 
England, a.d. 1588. It was under 
the command of i<he Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, and consisted of 130 great 
war vessels, larger and stronger than 
any belonging to the English fleet, 
with 30 smaller ships of war, ana 
carried 19,295 marines, 8460 sailors, 
2088 slaves, and 2630 cannon. It had 
scarcely quitted Lisbon on 29th May, 
1588, when it was scattered by a 
storm, and had to be refitted In 
Corunna, It was to oo-operate with 
a land force collected in Flanders 
under tho Prince of Parma, and to 
unite with this it proceeded through 
the English Channel towards Cal^. 

In its progress it was attacked by 
the English fleet under Lord Howard, 
who, inth his lientenants, Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, endea* 
voured by dexterons seamanship and 
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the discharge of well-directed volleys 
of shot to destroy or capture the 
vessels of the enemy. The great 
lumbering Spanish vessels suffered 
severely from their smaller op- 
ponent, which most of their shot 
ndssed. Arrived at length off Dun- 
kirk, the armada was becalmed, 
thrown into confusion by fire-ships, 
and many of the Spanish vessels 
destroyed or taken. 

The Duke of Medina-Sldonia, 
owing to the severe losses, at last 
resolved to abandon the enterprise, 
and conceived the idea of recon- 
vcying his fleet to Spain by a voyage 
round the north of Great Britain ; 
but storm after storm assailed his 
ships, scattering them in all direc- 
tions, and sinking many. Some went 
down on the cliffs of Norway, others 
in the open sea, others on the Scottish 
coast, others on the coast of Ireland. 
In all, seventy -two large vessels and 
over 10,000 men were lost. — Biblio- 
ORAPHT : J. A. Froude, Spanvsh 
Storu of the Armada ; Sir J . K. 
Laughton, State Papers relating to 
Vie Defeat of the Spanish Armada ; 
J. R. Halo, Story of the Great Armada. 

ARMADALE. A town of Scotland, 
Linlithgowshire, in coal and iron 
district. Pop. (1931), 4854. 

ARMADrLLO (genus Dasypus). 
An edentate mammal peculiar to 
South America, consisting of various 
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epeoies, belonging to a family inter- 
mediate between the sloths and 
ant-eaters. They are covered with 
a hard bony shell, divided into belts, 
composed of small separate plates 
like a coat of mail, flexible every- 
where except on the forehead, 
shoulders, and haunches, where it is 
not movable. The belts are con- 
nected by a membrane which enables 
the animal to roll Itself up like a 
hedgehog. 

These animals burrow in the earth, 
where they lie during the daytime, 
seldom going abroad except at night. 
They are of different sizes : the 
largest, Dasypus aigas, being 3 feet 
m length without the tall, and the 
smallest only 10 mches. They sub- 


sist chiefly on fruits and roots, some- 
times on Insects and flesh. They are 
inoffensive, and their flesh is esteemed 
good food. — There is a genus of 
isopodous Crustacea called Armadillo, 
consisting of animals allied to the 
wood-lice, capable of rolling them- 
selves into a ball. 

ARMAGEDDON (-ged'don). The 
great battlefield of the Old Testa- 
ment, where the chief conflicts took 
place between the Israelites and 
their enemies — the table -land of 
Esdraelon in (lalilee and Samaria, In 
the centre of which stood the town 
of Megiddo, on the site of the modem 
Lejjun : used figuratively in the 
Apocalypse to signify the place of 
** the battle of the great day of 
God.** It may, however, be hor 
mxgdo. his fruitful mountain, “ the 
mountan land of Israel.** The 
phrase “ an Armageddon ** expresses 
any great slaughter or final conflict, 
and has been frequently applied to 
the Great War of 1914-18. During 
this war severe fighting took place in 
Sept., 1918, on the field of Armaged- 
don, the entrance to the passes of 
Megiddo. The battle ended in on 
overwhelming victory for General 
Allenby’s armies. See Megiddo. 

ARMAGH (ar-md*). A county of 
Northern Ireland, in Ulster ; sur- 
rounded by Monaghan, Tyrone, 
Lough Neagh, Down, and Louth: 
area, 328,086 acios, of which about 
a half is under tillage. The north- 
west of the county is undulating and 
fertile. The northern part, bordering 
on Lough Neagh, consists principally 
of extensive bogs. On the southern 
border is a range of barren hills. 
The chief rivers are the Blackwater, 
which separates it from Tyrone ; the 
Upper Bann, which discharges itself 
into Lough Neagh ; and the CaUan, 
which falls into the Blackwater. 
There are several small lakes. The 
manufacture of Imen is carried Dn 
very extensively. Armagh. Lurgan, 
and Portadown ai*e the chief towns. 
The county sends three members to 
Parliament. Pop. (1926), 110,083. 

County Town. The county town, 
Armagh, is situated partly on a hill, 
about half a mile from the CaUan. 
It has a Protestant cathedral crown- 
ing the hill, a Gothic building dating 
from the eighth century, repaired and 
beautified recently ; a new Roman 
Catholic cathedral in the pointed 
Gothic style, and various public 
buildings. It is the see of an arch- 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who is primate of all Ireland, 
and is a place of great antiquityo 
Pop. (1926), 7401. 

ARMAGNAC (&r-m&-nydk). An 
ancient territory of France, m the 
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pii^Tinoe of Gasootiy, some of the 
obnnts of which hold prominent 
places in the history of France. 
Bernard VII., son of John II., sur- 
named the Htmchback, succeeded 
his brother, John III., in 1391, and 
was called to Court by Isabella of 
Bavaria, Vdth the view of heading the 
Orleans in opposition to the Bur- 
gfondlan faction, where he no sooner 
gained the ascendancy than he com- 
pelled the gueen to appoint him 
Constable of France. He showed 
himself a merciless tyrant, and 
became so generally execrated that 
the Duke of Burgundy, to whom 
Isabella had tumod for help, found 
little difficulty in gaining admission 
mto Paris, and even seizing the 
person of Armagnac, who was cast 
into prison in 1418, when the 
exasperated populace burst in and 
killea him and his followers. John V., 
grandson of the above, who suc- 
ceeded In 1450. made himself notori- j 
ous for his crimes. He was assas- i 
sinated in his castle of Leotoure In' 
1473 by on agent of Lonis XI., 
against whom he was holding out. 


ARMAMENTS. Teim used for aU 
the armed forces of a coimtry, naval, 
military and air. Since the Groat 
War there have been several attempts 
to limit, by mutual consent, the 
armaments of the countries of the 
world, mid the attednment of this 
end is one of the objects of the 
League of Nations. 

In 1922, at the Washington Oon- 
fOrenoe, five Powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, agreed upon a scheme 
for a limitation on the size and 
number of their warships, and in 
1930 the Umted States, Great 
Britain, and Japan agreed upon a 
further limitation. In 1932 a Con- 
ference on disarmament was held 
at Geneva. 


AR'MATURE. A term applied to 
the piece of soft Iron which is placed 
across the poles of permanent* or 
electro-magnets for the purpose of 
receiving and concentrating the 
attractive force. In the case of 
permanent magnets it is also Im- 
portont for preserving their mag- 
netism when not in use, and hence 
K- is sometimes termed the keeper. 
It produces this effect in virtue of 
the well-known law of induction, by 
which the armature, when placed 
near 6r across the poles of the 
magnet, is itself converted into a 
temporary magnet vdth reversed 
poles, and these, reacting upon the 
permanent magnet, keep Its particles 
in a f^te of constant magnetic 
tension, or, in other words. In that 
consraamed position which is sup- 


g osed to constitute magnetism. ^ 
orse-shoe magnet should therefbm 
never be laid aside without ito 
Bimature. 

The armature of an electric genera- 
tor is that part of the maohlne in 
whioh the currents are generated by 
induction. In an electno motor the 
armature is that part whioh receives 
the current and is acted upon in 
ductively by the magnetic flux. 
Both In generators and in motors the 
armature is usually the rotating part. 

ARME BLANCHE. A term applied 
to the rapier and dueliing-foil, and 
frequently also to all weapons other 
than firearms. The phrase is par- 
ticularly applied to the sabres and 
lances carried by cavalryp but ahso to 
the bayonet. 

ARME'NIA. A mountainous 
country of Western Asia, of great 
historical interest as the original 
seat of one of the oldest civilised 
peoples In the world. The name 
Armenia occurs in the Vulgate^ but 
the Hebrew name is Ararat. It has 
an area of about 120.000 sq. miles, 
and is intersected by the Euphrates, 
which divides it into the ancient 
divisions, Armenia Major and Ar- 
menia Minor. The country is ah 
elevated plateau, enclosed on several 
sides by the ranges of Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus, and partly occupied by 
other mountains, the loftiest of which 
is Ararat. 

Rivers. Several impoi-tant rivers 
take theii rise in Armenia, namely, 
the Hui or Cyrus, and its tributary 
the Aras or Araxes, flowing east to 
the Caspian Sea ; the Halys ot 
Kizil-Irmak, flowing north to the 
Black Sea j and the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which flow into the 
Persian Gulf. The chief lakes are 
Van and Urumi^h. The climate is 
rather severe. The soil is on the 
whole productive, though in many 
places ft would be quite barren were 
it not for the great care taken tO 
irrigate it. 

Produce. Wheat, barley, tobacco, 
hemp, grapes, and cotton are raised ; 
and in some of the valleys apricots, 
peaches, mulbemes, and walnuts are 
grown. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are 
chiefly of the genuine Armenian 
stock, a branch of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race; but besides 
them, in consequence of the repeated 
subjugation of the country, v^ous 
other races have obtained a footing. 
The total number of Armenians is 
estimated at 2,900,000, of whom 
one-half are in Armenia. The re- 
mainder, like the Jews, are soattered 
over various oountnee, and are 
generally engaged in oommexoial 
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omilts. They everywhere retain, 

owever, their distinot nationality. 

History. Little is known ot the 
early history of Anuenla, hut it was 
a separate State as early as the 
eiffhtn oentry b.o., when it became 
siioieot to Assyria, as it also did 
sabseQnently to the Medes and the 
Persians, It was (oonqnered by 
Alexander the Great in 326 B.G., but 
regained Its independence about 
10^' B.O. Its ktz^, Tigranes. son-in- 
la of the oelebrated Mithrld&tes, 
waj defeated by the Romans under 
Lnoullns and Pompey between 60- 
66 B.G*. but was left on the throne. 
Since then its fortunes hare been 
various under the Romazua, Pai'th&aJDis, 
Byzantine emperors, Persians. .Bam- 
oens, and Turks. 

Until ^uite recentiiy Armenia had 
no political existeno^ having been 
partitioned between ‘'rurkev. Persia, 
and Russia, the Mst .iMxmlrinir 
siderable portions to 20 and 1878. 
The hope of the Armenians to see 
their country formed into an auto- 
nomous province administered by 
Christians was frustrated by the 
Treaty of Berlin to x378. The 
advanced party amongst the Ar- 
menians, merefore, d^^rmined to 
obilain tnelr oblect by the production 
of disturoanoes and the spread of a 
revolutionary movement. The Porte 
retaliated by wholesale massacres of 
the AmsMam m 1396, 1964, and 
1903 , 

The Armeniaia jievoluttoiasffy and 
national parties tthe meantime 
continued theilr «ftad pro- 

paganda. Armenia proclaimed its 
maepexidenoe in Au^., 1918. In 
Jan., 1920, the Supreme Council of 
the Allied Governments irecognized 
the Armenian Republic of Slrivan. 
A mandate for Armenia was also 
oflf^Ted to the United States of 
Asxi' erica, but fit waa refused by the 
American Senate to May, 1920. On 
IStii March, 1922, Soviet Russia 
ooncEuded a treaty with Turkey, 
living to tiae Matter most of Armenia. 
Batum WAS attached to Georgia. 
8 «^ Erivak, Russia, Turkey. 

Religion. ‘Kh® Armenians received 
Christianity at an early date, most 
probably axt the beginning of the 
third century, although matSv© hfis- 
torians maintain that ry^veml of the 
apostles preached to Armenia. The 
real apostle of Armenia was Gregory 
the UlTiminator, in the third oentnry. 
During the Monophysitlo disputes 
they held with those who rejected 
the twofold nature of Christ, and 
being dissatisfied with the deitmons 
0 $ the Council of Chaloedon (461) 
they separated from the Gre^ Church 
in 586. The Popes had at diCtorent 
times attemptea to gain them over 


to the Roman CSatholle faith, but 
have not been able to unite them 
permanently and generally with the 
Roman Church. 

There are, however, small num- 
bers here and there of United 
Armenians, who acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of the Poto, 
agree in their doctrines with the 
Catholics, but retain their peculiar 
oeiemonies and discipline. But the 
far greater part are yet Monophysites, 
and hava remained faithful to their 
old religion and worship. Their 
doctrine differs from the orthodox 
chiefly to their admitting only me 
nature to Christ, and believing the 
Holy Spirit to proceed from the 
Father alone. Their sacraments are 
seven to number. They adore saints 
and their images, but do not believe 
to purgatory. Their hierarchy differs 
little from that of the Greeks. The 
j Ca£hol%cu@p or head of the Church, 
I has his seat at Etchmiadzin, a 
monastery near Erivan, the capital 
of former Russian Armenia, on 
Mount Ararat. 

Language. The Armenian language 
belongs to the Indo-Europeanl^S^ 
of Bandages, and is most closely 
connected with the Iranio group. 
The Old Armenian or Balkan lan- 
guage. which is still the Mterary and 
eooiesiastloal language, Is distin- 
guished from the New Armenian, the 
ordinary spoken lanmiage, which 
contains large interxuixture of 
Persian and Turkish elements. The 
most floinrishing period of Armenian 
literature extended from the fourth 
to the ffousrteenth century* It then 
declined, but revival began fin the 
seventeenth century, and at the 
present day whsiwer any extensive 
community of Armenians has settled 
th^ have set up a printing-press. 

The Armenian Bible, translated 
from a Byriao version, and revised 
by means of the Beptuaglnt, by 
Isaac the Great and Bt. Mesrop, 
early to the fifth century. Is a model 
of the classic style. — Biboographt : 
E. N. and H. Buxton, Travel and 
Pdlitica in Armenia ; N. T. Gregor, 
Bisianf of Armenva ; W. L. Williams, 
Armenia, Poet and Present. 

ARMENTIERES (ar-man>tyftr). A 
town to France, department Nord, 
W miles W.N.Wo of LlUe, on the Lys. 
The town had extensive manufac- 
tures of linen and cotton goods and 
an extensive trade. The Germans 
captured Armentidres by massed 
assault early to April. 1918, after 
methodically shelling the town for 
about two years and destroying 
almost every building to it. The 
enemy^s offensive was mtended to 
achieve greater results. Indeed, its 
object was to brehk through to the 
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Channel ports. It began on 9th April, 
aiter artillery preparation, from La 
Bass^e to Annenti6res. When, how- 
ever, the battle of Armentl^res died 
down, the enemy plan to break 
throukh to the ooaet had been 
definitely and finally frustrated. 
Oerman losses were extremely heavy, 
their attacks having been made with 
massed troops. (See Ypues). Pop. 
28,086. 

ARMTELT^ Qustav Moritz, Count 
of. Swedish soldier, bom 1757, died 
1814. Though ho had boen highly 
favoured and loaded with honours by 
Gustavus III-, he Inourred the 
enmity of the Duke of Sudermania, 
guardian of the young king, Gus- 
tavus IV., and was deprived of all 
his titles and possessions. He was 
restored to his fortune and honom*s 
in 1799, when Gustavus IV. attained 
his majority, and held several high 
military posts. Ultimately, however, 
he entered the Russian service, was 
made count, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Abo, president of the 
department for the afTairs of Finland, 
member of the Russian Senate, and 
eeiwed In the oampaign against 
Napoleon in 1812. 

ARMIDA (4r-m5^dA). A beautiful 
enchantress in Tasso's Jerusalem 
Dehvered, who succeeds In bringing 
the hero Rinaldo, with whom she had 
fallen violently In love, to her en- 
chanted gardens. Hei*e he com- 
pletely forgets the high task to which 
ho had devoted himself, until mes- 
senf’ors from the Christian host 
having arrived at the island, Rinaldo 
escapes witli them by means of a 
powerful talisman. In the sequel 
Armlda becomes a Christian. 

AR'MILLARY SPHERE (Lat. ar- 
muiat a hoop). An cistronomical 
Instrument consisting of on arrange- 
ment of rings, all circles of one 
sphere, intended to represent the 
principal circles of the celestial globe, 
the rings standing for the meridian oi 
the station, the ecliptic, the tropics, 
the arctic and antarctic circles, etc., 
in their relative positions. Its main 
use is to give a representation of the 
apparent motions of the celestial 
bodies. 

ARMIN'IANS. A sect or party of 
Christians, so called from Jacobus 
Arminim or Honnenson. (See AR- 
MINIUS.) They were called also 
Benmmstmnts, from their having 
presented a remonstrance to the 
States-general in 1610. The Ar- 
mtnian doctrines are : (1) Condi- 

tional election and reprobation, in 
opposition to absolute predestina- 
lion. (2) Universal redemption, or 
that the atonement was made by 


Christ for all mankind, though none 
but believers can be partakers of 
the benefit. (3) That man, in order 
to exercise true faith, must be 
regenerated and renewed by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the gift of God ; but that this 
grace is not irresistible and mav be 
lost, so that men may relapse from 
a state of grace emd die in their sins. 

Arminionisin being a revolt against 
certain aspects of Calvinism, ospocl* 
ally the absolutism of the eternal 
decrees, its doctrines were vehe- 
mently attacked by the Calvinists of 
Holland, and wore condemned by the 
Synod of Dort In 1619. The Ar- 
minians, in consequence, wore treated 
with great severity ; many of them 
fled to, and spread in, other countries, 
and though there is no longer any 
particular sect to which the name is 
exclusively applied, many bodies are 
classed as Arminians. os being 
opposed to the Calvinists on the 
question of predeetlnation. — B ibmo 
QRAPHT : Regenboog, Histone der 
Renumstranien ; Caspar Brandt, Life 
of Arminius (English translation by 
J. Guthrie) ; \V. B. Poi)e, Com- 

pendium of Christian Theoloov (3 
vols.). 

ARMINIUS. An ancient German 
hero, celebrated by his follow 
ooontrymon as their deliverer from 
the Roman yoke, bom about 18-16 
B.O., assassinated a.t>. 19. Having 
been sent a host6M?e to Rome, he 
served in the Roman army, and was 
raised to the rank of eques. Returning 
home, he found the Roman governor, 
Quintilins Varus, making efforts to 
Romanize the German tribes near the 
Rhine. Placing himself at the head 
of the discontented tribes he com- 
pletely annihilated the army of 
Varus, consisting of three legions, 
in a three days* battle fought m the 
Teutoburg Forest. For some time he 
baffled the Roman general German! ■ 
ous, and after many years* i*e8i8tanoe 
to the vast power of the Empire ho 
drew upon himself the hatred of his 
countrymen by aiming at tho regal 
authority, and was assassinated. 
A national monument to his memory 
was inaugurated on the Grotenburg. 
near Detmold, In 1876. — Biblzo- 
QRAPHT : see Taoitus, Annals (trans- 
lated by Murp^) ; O. Kemmer, 
Arminius ; F. W. Fischer, Armin 
und die R&mer, 

ARMINIUS, Jacobus (properly 
Jakob Harmensen). Founder of the 
sect of Arminians or Remonstrants, 
bom in South Holland in 1560, 
died 1009. He studied at Utrecht, 
in the University of Leyden, and at 
Geneva, where his chief preceptor In 
theology was Theodore Beza (1582). 
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On his return to Holland be was 
appointed minister of one of the 
onnrobes in Amsterdam, and chosen 
to undertake the refutation of a 
work which strongly contrororted 
Beza’s doctrine of predestination: 
but he happened to be convlnoed 
by the work which he had imder- 
taken to refute. Elected in 1603 
professor of divinity at Leyden, he 
openly declared his opinions, and 
was involved in harassing contro- 
versies, especially with his feUow 
professor Gomarus. These contests, 
with the continual attacks on his 
reputation, at length impaired his 
health and brought on a complicated 
disease, of which he died. See 
Abminians. i 

ARMISTICE. Agreement between 
combatants to cease fighting. It 
may be either temporary for the 

g urpose of removing the wounded, or 
urying the dead, or it may be a 
preliminary to a general peace, as in 
Nov. 1918. The armistice between 
Germany and her victorious foes in 
the west was signed on Nov. 11, 
1918, and that day has since been 
observed as Armistice Day. Pre- 
viously Bulgaria had concluded an 
armistice on Sept. 29, Turkey on 
Oct. 30 and Austria-Hungary on 
Nov. 3. 

AR'MITAGE, Edward. English 
historical painter, bom 1817, died 
1896. He studied under Delaroche 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
was one of the ablest pupils of that 
painter, and in 1842 exhibited at the 
^on (in the Louvre) a picture of 
Prometheus Bound, At the exhibition 
of cartoons for historical pictures In 
Westminster Hall (1843) he obtained 
a premium of £300 for his design of 
0<e8ar*8 First Invasion of Britain. 
Other similar premiums were gained 
by his Spirit of Religion (1845), and 
Battle of Meeanee (1847— £500). He 
now went to study at Rome, and 
exhibited at the Academy in 1848 
his Henry VIII, and Kaih^ne Parr, 
and his Trafalgar (Death of Nelson). 

He had pictures in most of the 
subsequent Academy exhibitions up 
nearly to the time of his death. In 
1867 he was elected an eissociate, and 
in 1872 a full academician. He did 
much for the restoration of fresco 
painting in England. A large number 
of his pictures were biblical in 
subject, such as Ahab and Jezebel, 
EsUiePs Banquet, The Remorse of 
Judas, Joseph and Mary, * Herod's 
Birihaav Feast, etc. As professor ot 
painting to the Royal Academy he 
delivered lectures on painting, which 
were published in 1883. in 1898 
appear^ a volume of his Pictures 
ana Drawings, 


ARMOR'IOA (from two Celtto 
words signifying “upon the sea"). 
A name emciently applied to all 
north-western Gaul, afterwards limit* 
ed to what is now Brittany. Henoe 
Armoric is one name for Breton or 
the language ot the inhabitants of 
Brittany, a (jeltio dialect closely 
allied to Welsh. 



Amour, from the efflgy oi Sir Richard Feyton, la 
Toog Church, Sbropehlre. 

A, Baadnet. b. Jewelled orle round the baeclnet. 
0, Oozset, or gorgiere of plate n, Fauldrons. 
K, Breaetplate-oulraas. r, Bere>bracei. o, Ooudee 
or elbow-plates, h, Oauntlete. j, Vambraoe. K, 
Skirt of taoes. i.. Military belt or dogulum richly 
Jewelled, x, TuUles or tuillets. ir, Ouisses. o. 
Qenouilleres or knee-pieces, p, Jambes. q. Spur- 
straps. B, BoUerets. s, Miserioorde or da^ier, 
x. Sword suspended by a transvene belt. 


ARMOUR. See Arms. 

ARMOURED CAR. A self-pro- 
pelled car completely protected by 
bullet-proof armour-plating. Such a 
car is a stage in the development of 
mechanical warfare, i.e. warfare by 
means of a self -profiled, armed, and 
manned machine. The idea is a very 
ancient one, some form of protected 
vehicle havii^ been in use among the 
Chinese in almost prehistorio ticnea. 
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l\be modem ammored car Is oon- 
struoted on a strongly -engined chas- 
sis, and is provided with a bullet- 
proof armour-plating both for engine 
and crew. This armour is continued 
low down over the wheels. The 
armament of such a car consists of 
two heavy machine-guns, firing 
through slits in the armour-plating 
of the body of the car. 

ARMOUR-PLATES. Iron or steel 
plates with which the sides of vessels 
of war are covered with the view of 
rendering them shot-proof. See 
Navy. 

ARMS, COAT OF. or ARMORIAL 
BEARINGS. A collective name for 
the devices borne on shields, on 
banners, etc., as marks of dignity and 
distinction, and, in the case of 
family and feudal arms, descending 
from father to son. They were firOT 
employed by the Crusaders, and 
became hereditary in families at the 
close of the twelfth century. They 
took their rise from the knights 
painting their banners or shields 
each with a figure or figures proper 
to himself, to enable him to be 
distinguished in battle when clad in 
armour. See Heraldry. 

ARMS, COLLEGE OF. See Herald. 

ARMS and ARMOUR. The former 
term is applied to weapons of offence, 
the latter to the various articles of 
defensive covering iised in war and 
military exercies, especially before 
the introduction of gunpowder. 
Weapons of offence are divisible into 
two distinct sections — firearms, and 
arms used without gunpowder or 
other explosive substance. The first 
arms of offence would probably be 
wooden clubs, then would follow 
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wooden weapons made more deadly 
by means of stone or bone, stone 
axes, slings, bows and arrows with 
heads of filnt or bone, and afterwards 
various weapons of bronze. Subse- 
quently a variety of arms of iron 
and steel was introduced which 
comprised the sword, javelin, pike, 
spear or lanoe, dagger, axe, mace, 
chariot scythe, etc. ; with a rude 
artillery consisting of catapults, 
ballistee, and battering-rams. 

Greek Armour. From the de- 
scriptions of Homer we know that 
almost all the Grecian armour, 
defensive and offensive, in his time 
was of bronze ; though iron was 
sometimes used. The lance, 8i)ear, 
and javelin were the principal 
weapons of this age among tiie 
Greeks. The bow is not often 
mentioned. 

Egyptian Arms. Among ancient 
nations the Egyptians seem to have 
been most accustomed to the use of 
the bow, which was the principal 
weapon of the Egyptian infantoy. 
Peculiar to the Egyptians was a 
defensive weapon intended to catch 
and break the sword of the enemy. 
With the Assyrians the bow was a 
favourite weapon ; but with them 
Icmces, spears, and javelins were in 
more common use than with the 
£lgyptians. Most of the large engines 
of war — chariots with scythes pro- 
jecting at each side from the axle, 
catapults, and ballisteEy— seem to have 
been of Assyrian origin. 

During the historical age of Greece 
the characteristic weapon was a 
heavy spear from 21 to 24 feet in 
length. The sword used by the 
Greeks was short, and was worn on 
the right side. The Roman sword 
was from 22 to 24 Inches in length, 
straight, two-edged, and obtusely 
pointed, and as by the Greeks was 
worn on the right side. It was used 
principally as a stabbing weapon. It 
was originally of bronze. 

The most chareicterietio weai>on of 
the Roman legionary soldier, how- 
ever, was the pUum, which wa« a 
kind of pike or javelin, some 6 feet 
or more in length. The pilmn wae 
sometimes used at close quarters, 
but more commonly it was thrown. 
The favourite weapons of the anoient 
Gormanio races were the battle-axe, 
the lanoe or dart, and the sword. 
The weapons of the Anglo-Saxons 
were spears, axes, swords, knives, 
and maces or clubs. 

The Normans had similar weapons, 
and were well furnished with arohers 
and cavalry. The cross-bow was a 
comparatively late invention totro- 
duced by the Normans. Gunpowder 
was not used in Europe to diaohaxge 
projectiles till the banning of the 
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were wsed by the English at the 
sl^e of Cambrai in 1339. The pro- 
lecciles first used for cannon were of 
stone. Hand firearms date from the 
fifteenth century. At first they 
required two men to serve them, and 
it was necessary to rest the muzzle 
on a stand in aiming and firing. 

The first improvement was the 
invention of the match-look, about 
1476; this was followed by the 
wheel-lock, and about the middle of 
the seventeenth century by the 
flint-lock, which was in universal use 
until It was superseded bv the per- 
ottssion-lock, the invention of a 
Scottish clergyman early in the 
nineteenth century. The needle-grun 
da^ from 1838. The only important 
weapon not a firearm that has been 
invented since the introduction of 
gunpowder is the bayonet, whioh is 
believed to have been invented about 


1660. Sm Oannon, Mubket, Hiflb, 
etc. 

Defensive Coverings. Some kind of 
defensive covering was probably of 
almost as early invention as weapons 
of offence. The principal pieces of 
defensive armour used by the 
ancients were shields, helmets, cuir- 
asses, and greaves. In the earliest 
ages of Greece the shield is described 
as of immense size, but in the time 
of the Peloponnesian War (about 
420 B.o.) ft was much smaller. The 
Romans had two sorts of shields s 
the sevium, a large oblong rectangular 
highly-convex shield, emried by the 
legionaries ; and the varma^ a small 
round or oval flat shield, carried by 
the light-armed troops and the 
cavalry. In the declining days off 
Rome the shields became larger and 
more varied In form. 

The helmet was a characteristic 
piece of armour cuuong the Assyrians^ 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans. 
Like all other body armour it was 
usually made of bronze. The helmet 
off the historical age off Greece was 
distinguished by Its lofty crest. Th® 
Roman helmet in the time off the 
early emperors fitted close to tiio 
head, and had a nock-guard and 
hinged cheek-pieces fastened undei 
the chin, and a small bar across the 
face for a visor. Both Greeks and 
Romans wore cuirasses, at one time 
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of bronze, but afterwards of flexible 
inaterials. 

Greaves for the legs were worn by 
both, but among the Romans usually 
on one leg. The an< 
cient Germans had 
large shields of 
plaited osier covered 
with leather: after- 
wards thoir shields 
were small, bound 
with iron, and stud- 
ded with bosses. 
The Anglo - Saxons 
had round or oval 
shields of wood, 
covered with leather 
and having a boss 
in the centre; and 
they had also corse- 
lets, or coats of 
mail, strengthened 
with iron rings. 

The Normans 
were well protected 
by mail ; their 
shields were some- 
what triangular in 
shape, their helmets 
conical. In Europe generally metal 
armour was used from the tenth 
to the eighteenth century, and at 
flrst consisted of a timic mode of 
iron rings firmly sewn flat upon 
strong cloth or leather. The rings 
UN ere afterwards interlinked one with 
another so as to form a garment of 
themselves, called chain-maiU 



example of 
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«, Ohamfron K Manofaire. e, PolWina], poitrel or 
breaetolate. d, Oronplere or battook*pleoe. 

Another variety of this flexible 
armour was known as banded-maU. 
This consisted of rings sewn upon a 
fabric foundation, the whole oeing 
covered with leather. In addition to 


this, scale armour,'' which had 
been In use from the very earliest 
I)eriods of history, was still in 
common faishion in the thirteenth 
century. By degrees the suit of mall 
was reinforced by the addition of 
pieces of plate on the breast, knees, 
elbows, and arms, and by the end 
of the fourteenth century the full 
suit of plate had been evolved, the 
mail being only worn as a skirt round 
the waist or as a coif attached to the 
helmet. 

The golden am of plate armour ia 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the design was light and 
graceful, and at the same time fully 
protective. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when ** shook tactics of 
cavalry were the order of the day, 
the " war harness " became heavier. 
This was partloularly noticeable in 
the armour for the ioust or touma- 



Allecret (Light Plate) Armoni 
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ment, in which sport the aim of thw 
contestants was to score points and 
not to infliot injury. Many of these 
Jousting armours weigh over 80 lb. 
The weapons in use through the 
whole of the plate-armour period 
were the lanoe. the sword, the axe or 
war-hammer, the long-bow, and the 
oroBS-bow. 

The introduction of firearms in 
the fourteenth centnrv was one of 
the causes which led to the increase of 
weight in armour, for the eumourer 
was continually improving and 
^strengthening his products to make 
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them proof a^ralnat musket and 
pistol, and he mnerally succeeded, 
out by doinfi: so Increased the weight 
till it became insupportable. In the 
seventeenth century leg armour was 
abandoned, and by the end of the 
civil war the popular defence wcua the 
steel cap and breast-plate. In the 
eighteenth century armour entirely 
disappeared, except for ceremonial, 
and was thought to be entirely 
obsolete till it was revived in the 
recent war in the form of the steel 
shrapnel-helmet, which was favoured 
by all the Allies and also by the 
enemy. The German troops occasion- 
ally used heavy body armour. 

Daggers and clubs, weapons like- 
wise thought to be obsolete, were 
frequently used by all combatants, 
-especially on raids. — Bibliography : 
A. Hutton, The Sword of the Cen- 
turies ; H. 8. Cowper, The Art of 
A ttack ; C. Ffoulkes, Armour and 
Weapons ; C. H. Ashdown, British 
and Foreign Arms and Armour ; 
C Hall, Modern Weapons of War by 
Land. 


ARMSTRONG, John. Scottish poet 
and physician, bom about 1709, 
died 1779. After studying medicine 
in Edinburgh he settled in London. 
In 1744 he published his chief work, 
the Art of Preserving HeaUht a 
didactic poem. This work raised his 
reputation to a height which his 
subsequent efforts scarcely sustained. 
In 1746 he became physician to a 
hospital for soldiers, and in 1760 he 
was appointed physician to the forces 
which went to Germany, After his 
return to London he published a 
collection of his MisceHanies, which 
contained, however, nothing valu- 
able. He afterwards visited France 
and Italy, and published an account 
of his tour under the name of 
Lancelot Temple. His last production 
was a volume of Medical Essays, 

ARMSTRONG, William George, 
Lord. Engineer and mechanical in- 
ventor, bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
lOth Nov., 1810. He was trained as 
a solicitor, and practised as such for 
some time. Among his early in- 
ventions were the hydro-electric 
machine, a powerful apparatus for 
producing frictional electricity, and 
the hydraulic crane. In 1847 the 
Elswick works, near Newcastle, were 
established for the manufacture of 
his cranes and other heavy iron 
machinery, emd these works are now 
among the most extensive of their 
kind. Here the first rifled ordnance 

r i which bears his name was made 
1864. His improvements in the 
manufacture of guns amd shells led 
to his being appointed engineer of 
rifled ordnance under Government, 


and he was knighted in 1858. This 
appointment came to an end in 1863, 
smoe which time his ordnance has 
taken a prominent place in the 
armaments of different countries. 
He was made a peer, as Baron 
Armstrong, in 1887. He died 
27th Deo., 1900. 

ARMSTRONG GUN. A kind of 
cannon, so called from its inventor. 
It has an inner tube or core of 
steel, rifled with numerous shallow 
CTOOves, the tube being surrounded 
by a jacket of spirally -coiled bars of 
wrought iron, so disposed as to bring 
the metal into the most favourable 
position for the strain to which it is 
to be exposed. His first guns were 
small, but larger ones were soon 
made, and afterwards those of the 
very highest calibre. The breech- 
loading principle was also adopted in 
them, and special provision to effect 
this satisfactorily was Invented by 
him. The improved shells intro- 
duced by him were of the elongated 
and pointed type now so well known, 
the charge beixg inseilied in a special 
chamber behind the bore. 


ARMY. A collection of bodies of 
men armed, disciplined, and organ- 
ized for war. The essence of a 
modem army is that it shall be com- 
posed of organized units each under 
its own commander, grouped in 
formations of ever-increasing size, 
and owing allegiance through these 
commanders to one supreme head. 
Discipline and organization are essen- 
tial, or such a force becomes merely 
a collection of armed men. 

In the early days of our history 
every able-bodied man was, to a 
greater or lesser extent, a possible 
fighting man, and all had arms of 
one kind or another. Consequently, 
when an army was roqulred, land- 
owners and county authorities were 
ordered to provide the troops neces- 
sary. Every free landowner between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty was 
hable to service, which was limited 
to two months m a year. This was 
the Saxon ** fyrd ” system. Later it 
was improved on by the institution of 
“ Thane’s Service,” which made it 
incumbent on the more consldeiable 
landowners to appear fully armed 
and mounted, and to serve for the 
whole campaign. The horse, how- 
ever, was only used as a means of 
locomotion : for fighting purposes 
their riders dismounted, as did the 
dragoons of the seventeenth century 
and the mounted infantry of still 
more modem times. 

The fyrd was an unorganised and 
undisciplined force and entirely 
ephemeral in its nature, so that we 
find the Danish kings of England 
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casting about tor some more per* 
manent force, which came Into 
existence under the title of the 
** House Carles,” or Royal Guard. 
With the Norman Conquest the fyrd 
was largely supplanted oy the feudal 
system of knight’s service, according 
to which the country was divldea 
Into knight’s fees, each of which had 
to proviae its quotum of men. The 
gradual appearance of the custom 
of avoiding service by payments of 
money — in time regulate under the 
name of scutage — led to the employ- 
ment of paid mercenaries, who for 
some two centuries were almost 
Invariably foreigners. 

In the twelfth century St was 
found that sufficient troops could 
not be provided under these two 
systems, so the fyrd was re-estab- 
lished as a National Militia by the 
Assize of Arms, and in the next 
century further steps were taken to 
protect fit under the Statute of Win- 
chester. In the fourteenth century 
the archer, with his long-bow, be- 
came a very important pait of the 
dghting forces of England, and an 
army of those days oonsistm of the 
heavlly-armod and armoured knights 
and men-at-arms for shock action, 
and the unarmourcd archers for 
” volley action,” to use a later term. 

With the graduffill disappeai'anoe of 
the foreign meroenoi'les, tt became 
j[.he custom for the iiing to issue 
mdents to certain influential subiecte 
tor the raising of paid troops. SVom 
this custom arose the free companies, 
which, in time, became nothing more 
or less than commercial undertakings. 
The indents wore accepted, and tiie 
men enlisted primarily for what 
could be got out of the business of 
fighting either in the shape of 
ransom or the sack of towns. Some 
attempt was also made at tactical 
organization, and an army of the 
period was divided Into vanguard, 
battle, and rearguard. 

ArtlUory also was beainning to be 
developed In Germany for siege pur- 
poses. The sixteenth century saw 
the first foiination of companies Into 
regiments, though as yet of no fixed 
strength. Arms were also modern- 
ized. and by the end of the century 
muskets, 18-feet pikes, and swords 
were the arms of Infantry Inst^ul of 
the varied assortment of halberds, 
pikes, muskets harq^uebuses, and 
tong-bows common at the beginning. 
Elizabeth introduced the press-gan^ 
as an aid to recruiting, and abolished 
the white coat of the soldier in 
favour of a long red or blue oassock. 
In the next century Cromwell’s new 
model army became the first standing 
army of England, and, though it was 
disbanded by Act of Parliament at 


the Restoration, one of its regiments 
— Monk’s — lemalned, and is now the 
Coldstream Guards. 

After this regiments were raised 
from time to time on one pretext or 
another, and the nucleus of a stand- 
ing army became a fait accompli, 
though It was for a long time con- 
sidered more as an appanage of the 
king than as a national institution. 
With the standing army came the 
first beginnings of civilian control, 
a Secretory-at-Wcur being appointed 
in 1660. He had, however, no 
responsibility, and was subordinate 
to the commander-in-ohlef, and it 
was not till 1710 that he assumed his 
present responsibility to Parliament. 

Diuing the eighteenth century the 
stren^h of the army rose or fell 
acoording to the state of the military 
barometer and the success or other 
wise of the various recruiting ex- 
pedients, among which was the first 
attempt at a short-service system it 
1703. In 1871-2 the old numbering 
in regiments was abolished and a 
territorial designation substituted 
According to this scheme, the first 
twenty-five re^ments, all of whlot 
had wready two battalions, were 
grouped together, the I'ost being 
Joined arbitrarily to form new regi- 
ments under county designations 
With these regiments were affiliated 
the militia and volunteer battalions, 
which have now been amalgamated 
into the Sj^ciol Reserve and the 
Territorial Force. 

For the requirements of the war of 
ldl4-8 the Empire, as a whole 
including India, raised and main 
tained a total of 8.654,467 men. of 
which the contribution of the United 
Kingdom was over 6,000,000. C^u 
aitios for the whole Empire were 
3,060,616, of which the United 
Kingdom has for her share nearly 
2,500,000, including 666,083 killed, 
1,644,786 wounded, and 140,312 
missing. 

D^ng 1918 the combatant 
strength of all anns of the British 
army In France fluctuated between 
1,293,000 In March and 1,164,790 in 
November, while the rifle or infantry 
strength was from 616,000 to 416,748 
during the same periods. From the 
date of the armistice to 31st Deo., 
1919. the following number of de 
mobUizations and discharges were 
effected : — 

Demobilized. — Officers, 144,144 = 

other ranks, 3,332,882. 

Discharged as medically unfit.— 
Officers, 23^,476: other ranlu, 20^500. 

Discharged from reserves. — Other 
ranks, 143.603. 

Modern Army. The modem British 
army is governed by the Army 
Counoil (Instituted 1904), presided 
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over by the Secretary of State for 
War. This Council, which consists of 
four military and lour oivlllan mem- 
bers, including the president, works 
through the War Office, of which the 
principal departments are In charge 
of one or other of the members of 
the Council. On the military side 
these departments are those of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
the Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
the Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces, and the Master-General of 
the Ordnance. For adminlstratlTe 
and training purposes the United 
Kingdom is divided into six Com- 
mands and two Districts (London 
and Northern Irelemd). When neces- 
sary, Commands are farther sub- 
diyided into Districts. 

The army, iMnerally speaking, 
consists of (1) the Regular Army, 
(2) the Territorial Foioe^ and (3) the 
R^ryes. The service batt€dion8. 


which formed such a large and im- 



of the permanent military forces, 
though tne organization of the army 
as a whole is such that it is capable 
of expansion to any extent by the 
process of raising new battalions and 
affiliating them to existing regular 
or territorial units. 

The 1 ‘egular army comprises the 
Household Oaval^, Cavalry of the 
Line, the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery* the Corps off Royal Engineers, 
the Brigade of Guards, and Infantir 
of the Lme, and the Royal Tank 
Corps. In addition there are ad- 
ministrative troops and servioes such 
as the Royal Army Hervioe Corps, 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, with 
its allied service Queen Alexandra’'s 
Imperial Militaiy Nursing Service, 
the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and 
others. 

The Machine-gun Corps, which, 
like the Tank Corps, came into 
existence during the World War, 
has no permanent status, but 
maohlne-gim companies form an 
integral portion of each battalion of 
the regular army. 

Under the conditions of the war the 
old national method of voluntary 
recruitment was found to be in- 
sufficient, and recourse was had to 
the principle of universal military 
service. Under the Military Service 
Acts the age limit was gradually 
raised till it dnally included all men 
up to the age of fifty. Exceptions 
were made in the case of munition- 
workers, or those employed on work 
of national Importance. Since the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace the 
army so raised was gradually de- 
mobilized till, by 31st March, 1020, 
It bad decreased to 400,000, Inoludlng 


100,000 Indians paid by the Imperial 
Government. Concurrently with de- 
mobilization, voluntary enlistment 
was reintroduced, and the post-war 
army Is once more a voluntary one, 
in which men serve under very much 
improved conditions as to pay and 
prosi^ts. 

The period of eervloe under this 
system Is twelve years, of which seven 
normally are with the colours and 
five in the reserve ; in oertaln cases 
modifications of these periods are 
allowed, and, in addition, a soldier 
may be allowed to extend his colour 
service to the full twelve years, or, 
in exceptional cases, to oomplete 
twenty-one years for pension. Dis 
charge or transfer to the reserve Is 
ordinarily granted on completion of 
the agreed period of service. 

Pay. Pay off all ranks was very 
materially Improved in 1919, Where 
as formerly a private soldier on en 
listment received Is. a day, he now 
receives 2s. 9d., and after two years 
service 3». 6d. To this last amount is 
added, under very reasonable eon 
ditions, a further daily sum off 6d, 
proficiency pay. A sergeant now gets 
7s» a day Instead of from 2s. 4a. to 
3s. 4d., and a regimental sergeant 
major 14s. Instead of Sa. or fis. Add 
to these rates of pay free rations, 
free housing, tree medical attendanoe, 
and, in the future, doubtless free 
education, and it must be admitted 
that the present-day soldier is not 
badly paid. The rate of pay is a 
flat rate for all arms, speolal allow- 
ances l>cing given where necessary. 

Cavalry. The Household Cavalry 
comprises the Ist and 2nd Life 
Guards and the Horse Guards (Blues). 
In peace-time they serve only In 
London and Windk)r. They alone 
retain the old cavalry rank of corpora) 
off horse instead of sergeant. (^Javolry 
of the line consists of dragoon guards, 
dragoons, hussars, and lancers. The 
dragoon guards are numbered separ^ 
ateiy from 1 to 7, while dragoons, 
hussars, and lancers run oonseoutively 
from 1 to 21. A regiment of cavalry 
is commanded by a lieutenant -oolonel 
and consists of 25 officers and 49^ 
other ranks. Each regiment Is 
organized in three squadrons com- 
manded by majors, while a squadron 
is divided into four troops, each 
under a subaltern officer, troops 
being further subdivided into sec- 
tions under non-cozomlssioned offi- 
cers. 

Cavalry regiments, except hussars, 
carry guidons or standards for oere= 
j monial purposes. These differ from 
the ooloms of infantry in that they 
I are not oonsoemted and carried 
by non-commissioned officers instead 
of by officers. Hussars carry no 
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standards. There are six cavalry 
depots tor teorultiDg cuid preliminary* 
tiainlnff purposes, l.e. for lanoers at 
Woolwich, hussars at Scarboroufirh. 
Bristol, and Dublin, and dragoons at 
Newport (Mon.) and Dimbar. The 
Cavalry Special Reserve consists of 
the Irish Horse and King Edward's 
Horse, and during the war reserve 
cavaliV regiments were maintained. 

Artillery. The Royal Regiment of 
Artillery comprises batteries of horse 
artUlery designated by letters of the 
alphabet, and batteries of held, siego, 
heavy, and moimtain by numbers. A 
battery, with some exceptions in the 
case of the heaviest type, consists of 
six ^ns or ho\vit 2 ers, horse artillery 
having 13 -pounder guns, and field 
artillery 18 -pounder guns or 4. 5 -inch 
howitzers. Horse artillery is intended 
to acMb with cavalry, and Is therefore 

S roviaed with a rather lighter gun. 

b can go anywhere that cavalry can 
go, and all the gun detachments are 
mounted. Field artillery works with 
Infantry, and the gun detachments 
either walk or are carried on the 
limbers, only the oflacers, certain 
non-commissioned ofldcers, and speci- 
alists such as scouts, range-finders, 
and trumpeters being mounted. 

A battery is commanded by a 
major, with a captain as second-in- 
command, and is organized in three 
sections of two guns each under a 
sabaltem. These sections are again 
subdivided into subsections of one 
gun each under a seigeant. Each 
gun is drawn by six horses, the 
driver of the leading pair being 
responsible for direction and pace. 
A corporal in the Royal Artillery is 
known as a bombardier, and the rank 
and file as gmmers or drivers, 
acoording to their special duties, 
though drivers are also trained to 
some extent as gunners. 

Heavy and siege artillery have 
come into their own in the late war, 
and consist roughly of aU armament 
heavier than that of field artillery. 
Sixty-pounders and 4.7-inch howit- 
zers form heavy batteries, while guns 
of 6 inch and upwards drawn hy 
mechanical transport or mounted on 
railway trucks are known as siego 
batteries. Mountain artillery, of 
which most of the batteries ore in 
India, is armed with 2.96-inoh screw 
guns capable of being dismantled and 
carried piecemeal on mules. Another 
form is foimd on the west co£»t of 
Africa, where carriers take the place 
of mules. These guns are brought 
into action very quickly, but their 
shell-power is small. 

The corps of Royal Engineers !s 
responsible for the construction and 
maintenatice of barraoks, fortifica- 
tions, and other military works, and 


for the personnel required for search- 
lights and electrical communications 
of the coast and anti-aircraft do- 
fences. With few exceptions the 
persoxmel of the corps is reorttlted 
entirely fium skiHed tradesmen and 
artisans. For service In the field. 
Royal Engineer units known os field 
squadrons and field companies accom- 
pany the fighting troops, and carry a 
certain amoimt of bridging material 
and tools. More highly specialized 
units carry out such services as 
mining, heavy bridging, railway, 
survey, and sound-ranging work. 
An important feature of Royal 
Engineer work In war is the supply 
of materials and stores, for wmeh 
purpose an elaborate organization is 
provided in addition to the usfifes 
already noted. 

The Brigade of Guards — ^the In- 
fantry of the household troops— 
comprises the five regiments of foob- 
gnards. These are the Grenadier, the 
Coldstream, the Scots, the Irish, and 
the Welsh Guards of from one to 
three battalions each. Being house- 
hold troops these regiments are 
subject to certain special regulations 
and have certain privileges. As a 
general rule they serve only in 
London, Windsor, or Aldershot, and 
only leave England for active service, 
though individual battalions have 
served in the past both in Cairo and 
Gibraltar. 

Infantry. The infantry, of which 
there are sixty-four regiments of 
from two to four battalions each, 
provides the bulk of the army. 
Infantry Is formed into regiments for 
recruiting and territorial olstrlbution 
purposes, but the battalion is the 
actual unit both for fighting and 
administration. In many oases the 
Army List gives the name of an 
officer holding the appointment of 
colonel of the regiment : this is in 
all cases a purely honorary appoint- 
ment and entails no duties or respon- 
sibilities. An infantry battalion le 
commanded by a lleutenant'KJolonel 
and consists of 32 officers and 1000 
other ranks. Both in peaoe and war 
a battalion is divided Into head- 
quarters and four companies, each 
of the latter having six officers. 
Including the company commander, 
who is a major or senior captain. 
Subalterns command platoons. 

Recruits. For recruiting purposes 
for infantry of the line the country is 
divided into Regimental Distriote. 
in whldi are located the depots of 
the regiment oonoerned : these depots 
are commanded by a senior officer of 
one of the battalions of the regiment 
with the necessary staff for training 
purposes. Recruits ai’O usually first 
trained at the depot and later trana- 
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ferred to the battalion requiringr 
them. The Re^mental Districts are 
ag:ain oomblned into larger districts 
In which are situated the Record 
Offices dealing with the regiments of 
the district. 

The denomination of the district 
dealing with any particular regiment 
Is shown in the Army List in brackets. 
The princdples of interior organiza- 
tion are the same throughout the 
army, and as they can be best 
illustrated with the example of an 
Infantry battalion a short description 
of this organization follows. Owing 
to the continual growth of military 
science, the improvement In aims 
and means of destruction generally, 
and the confusion and noise in- 
separable from a modem battle, the 
size of the ^rsonally-controlled unit 
has gradually decreased giU, in the 
present day, In the British army, it 
is accepted as an axiom that no 
larger number of men than six can be 
conveniently controlled in battle by 
one man. 

In former days companies, bat- 
talions, and even larger formations 
were both controlled and received 
their executive orders direct from 
their conunanders — and to such an 
extent was this carried that Fortee- 
cue, in his History oftfie British Army, 
notes that Marlborough was In the 
habit of putting his whole army 
through the platoon exercise by 
means of flags and bugle-calls. This, 
of course, was not actually in face of 
the enemy, but the principle is the 
same. The stress of modern war now 
makes individual control of laige 
bodies impossible, and the British 
army is therefore organized both for 
peace and war in a series of units of 
6ver-incre€ksing size, each under its 
own oommanaer. wno Is responsible 
to his immediate superior for the 
well-being, training, and leading of 
his command. Taking the infantry 
orgaxflzation as an example, we And 
that in the lowest stage, that of the 
** section,** the command is both 
personal and direct, in that the 
corporal controls and commands the 
six men composing his fighting unit 
personally and directly by word of 
mouth. 

In peace-time, and for adminis- 
trative and training puposes, the 
section may reach to ten mem who 
live, work, and play together. In the 
next stage — that of the “ platoon,** 
consisting of four sections — we find 
the control is rather less personal and 
direct, in that the platoon com- 
mander, a subaltern, controls his 
command largely through his sub- 
ordinates, the section commanders. 
A furtha* stage is that of the ** com- 
pany,’* which consists of four 


platoons and company headquarters. 
A company is commanded by a maior 
or senior captain, has a captain as 
second-in-command, and a company 
sergeant-major and quartermaster* 
sergeant to assist in running it. 
Here again the control is less direot 
though still personal. The next stage 
is the amalgamation of companies 
into a battalion, consisting of a head- 
quarters and four companies. 

Battalion headquarters consist of 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding, a 
major second-in-command, an ad- 
jutant, and a quartermaster. Certain 
other officers, when required, and 
the regimental sergeant-major and 
quartermaster-sergeant, and various 
other ranks make up the total of 
some 130. The commanding oflacer 
of a battalion is direct! v responsible 
for the well-being of his command, 
for its training, discipline, equip- 
ment. and general effloieucy. In 
carrying on his duties he works 
through hiB company commanders, 
and with the assistance of tho regi- 
mental staff mentioned above, so 
that we have a direct chain of com- 
mand and responsibility from the 
corpora! commanding a section of 
six to ten men through platoons and 
companies to the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding a battalion of some 
thousand men. 

A detail of armament made i>o8- 
sible by the enormous increase of 
machine-guns necessitated during 
the war is interesting. Thirty-two 
Lewis-guns are now provided for each 
infantry battalion, and are distri- 
buted to alternate sections in a 
platoon. Thus in eaoh platoon two 
sections are known as rifle sections 
and two aa Lowis-gun sections, and 
these arms are normaUy used by the 
respective sections ; but men of all 
sections are trained in the use of 
both rifle and Lewis-gun. 

When we come to formations larger 
than a battalion, we find the system 
of control and oommand heooniing 
less and less personal and direct, as 
in all such formations the com- 
mander works to a less or greater 
extent through his staff. Roughly 
speaking, the stafl! is of two divisions, 
the one consisting of the general 
staff branch and the other of the 
branch of the adjutant and quarter- 
master-general. Again speaking very 
generally, the general staff is charged 
with duties bearing directly on 
military operations, while officers of 
the adjutant emd quartermaster- 
generaFs branch deal more with 
administrative questions. Officers of 
the general staff are known as general 
staff officers, while those of the 
other branch are called, for 
example, assistant or deputy -assistant 
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ixljntant oi Quartermaater-mneral, tions of war Sthe Army Pay Depart- 
iiooordiiig tDo their eeveraS d'j^tles. ment ; the Koyal Army Chaplaixis* 
The formation in which dletinot Depaiteentf and the Royal Army 
^nd separate units are first ooUeoted Veterinary Oorps» of which the 
inder one superior commander Is functions are sufficiently desi^mated 
fnown as a brigade. This, aocordlng by their title. In addition, there are 
CO present establishment, consists of manufacturing establishments at 
ihree battalions and a trench-mortar Woolwich Ajsenai and elsewhere, 
'imttery, the whole under a general The Army Reserve consists of men 
yffloer called a brigadier-general, who have completed their term of' 
assisted by a staff of two officers — a colour service, or service with a unit, 
irigade-m^or and a staff -captain, and have thus passed into civil life, 
Since March, 1920, however, the title though stiil remaining liable for a 
of brigadier-general has been altered period of yeais to be recalled to the 
to ** colonel-conomandant.** The colours If mobilhsation is ordered, 
strength of a brigade is something The Special Reserve was formed 
over 3000 of all ranks. under the Territorial and Reserve 

Division. In a division, which is Forces Act of 1907 out of the old 
</he next highest formation, and militia. It oonsists generally of one 
vhich is oonamanded by a major- battalion to each regiment of in° 
3 :eneral with a staff of three general fantry, and is numbered conseou-, 
staff officers and three officera tively with i-eguiar battalions of the 
oelonging to the A.G. and Q.M.G. regiment. It will, in the future, 
tirancn, we find the first appearance probably be again known as the 
of a mixed force. It is not a force of Militia. 

‘‘all arms,” as cavalrj' is not in- The RoyaH Marines — ^artillery cmd 
oluded, but, in addition to infantry Infantry, or the ** blue ” and the 
three brigades}, it has a considerable ** red ** marines, Kipling’s ** soldier 
strength in artillery, besides engineers and sailor too ” — are not part of the 
and the necessary administrative army proper, as they are administered 
droops. Two or more divisions, by the Adinlralty. They are, how- 
“ogether with a cavalry regiment and ever, amenable to the Aimy Act 
certain other tinoops, form an ** army when serving ashore. The term off 
and two or more corps go to service Is for twelve years, which 
make up an “ army.” These are not may be extended to twenty-one. 
at present peace-time formations of In 1923 the R.M.A. and the R.M.L.I. 
'the British anny. were amalgamated into one corps. 

Of the administraftSve troops and knowri as. the lloyaJl Marines. 

^rvices already mentioned, the The Territorial Force, or, as it is 
Royal Army Service Corps provides to be ocdied in future, the Territorial! 
•^or the material wants of the army Army, Is raised entirely on a county 
Doth in the way of food and transport, or territorial basis. It was originally 
It IB organized in companies desig- created by the Territorial and 
na.ted bv numerals. Reserve Forces Act of 1997 out of a 

The Royal Army Medical (Dorps nucleus of the old yeomanry and 
provides the personnel and organiza- volunteers. It is raised and ad- 
tlon for the medical and sanitary ministered by County Associations 
ser^oes of the army. In peace-time in each county and prinolpal city, 
this service is organized on a garrison These associations consist of m 
basis, hospitals being established president, chairman, military repre^ 
where required for the use of all sentative, and co-opted members, 
troops in that particular garrison. The administration or the Territorial 
For war purposes medical officers are Army is carried out by the County 
$till attached to r^riments, and in Associations in accordance with 
addition the corps provides the schemes provided by the Army 
personnel and organization necessary Council, while all questions of train- 
cor field ambulances, casualty clear- ing are reserved to the War Office, 
tng-statlons, hospital trains and ships. The Territorial Army oonsists of 
Atid various classes of fixed hospitals, oh aims, including machine-gun 
The corps is oiganized in numbered corps and the necessary admlnis-^ 
companiM, and the rank and file are trativ© services : its full war estab° 
trained in first aid end amublanoo lishment is fixed at approximately 
duties generally. It is administered 345,000 of all ranks, though, for the 
by a director-general of Army Medical present, only some 60 per cent off 
Sorvioes v^th the rank of lieutenant- them are to be enlisted. The re- 
geneial, who is an officer of the iuvenated Territorial Army is to be 
ad^tant-generffi’s department. in all tesi^tB a true second line of 

The ower departments and od- imperial defence, self-contained and 
mlnistrative services of the army self-supporting, while the regular 
consist of the Royal Army Ordnance army and its special reserve of 
Corps, dealing generally with muni* zniiitia battalions form the first line. 
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Defence entails a certain amount 
of offence to bring it to & successful 
issue : it has therefore been decided 
that the new Territorial Army will 
not be relegated merely to the duty 
of guarding the country from In- 
vasion, but will, in a national emer- 
gency, bo entitled to take its place 
under its own organization in the 
dghting line in any part of the world 
wnere its services may be required. 
This will entail enlistment for general 
service, but the interest of the force 
and of individuals composing it are 
safegruarded by the proviso that 
before the Territorial Army can be 
ordered out of the country an Act 
authorizing the movement be passed 
by Parliament. 

It is further provided that the 
Territorial Army will on no account 
be called on to supply drafts for 
regular regiments, and that in case 
fresh regiments have to be raised 
on the lines of the Now Army, the 
machinery of the Territorial Army 
will be used to organize them. 
Enlistment will be for three or four 
ears, according to whether a man 
as served during the European Weur 
1914-8) or not; age limits are 
normally between 18 and 38. 

The army Is to he or^nized in one 
cavalry (yeomanry) division of 12 
regiments, and 14 infantry divisions 
each under a selected general ofiftoer, 
either regular or territorial. Pay and 
allowances during training periods 
^viU bo as in the regular army, and 
in addition certain bounties will be 
obtainable. Training peiiods will be 
fifteen days In camp annually, 
besides a mluimum number of drills 
and a musketry course. On com- 
pletion of colour service a man will 
pass to the Territorial Reserve. 

The New Army, consisting off the 
** service battalions ** of existing 
reeimonts, is a product off the war. 
when, on the outbreak (*f war, many 
new laments were rapidly raised, 
they were afflllated to regular la- 
ments with consecutive numbers after 
the territorial battalions, and this 
organization was continued and ex- 
tended to cope with the personnel 
obtained under the Military Service 
Acts. 

Educational Establishments. Edu- 
cational establishments connected 
with the army include the Staff 
College, the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, and the Royal Military 
i).oademy at Woolwich. At the Staff 
College officers obtain a course of 
instruction and study to fft them 
for servioe on the staff off the army. 
M Sandhurst, where the course of 
unstmotion is two years, some 700 
gentlemen cadets are trained for 
commissions in the 'guards, cayalryp 


and infantry of the line, and the 
Indian army. At Woolwich gentle- 
men cadets desirous of entering the 
Royal Artillery or the Royal En- 
gineers reoeiye their training. In 
addition to these there are schools of 
gunne^ and emrineezing, the SmaU 
Arms School at Hythe, the Bohool off 
Physical Training at Aldershot, and 
many others : while, for sons and 
orphans of soldiers, there are the 
Duke off York*s Royal Military 
School and the Queen Victoria 
School. 

The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and 
the Royal Hospital, Kiimainham, 
Dublin, are institutions for the care 
of old and distressed soldlei's. In 
every garrison there are garrison 
schools for soldiers under fully quali- 
fied anny schoolmasters, while in the 
future there is likely to be a very 
great increase in eduoatlonal faoillties 
of all kinds for the rank and file of 
the army. The training of the British 
army for war now embraces a variety 
of subjects, and at the Royal Military 
College and Academy the gentlemen 
(cadets are not only taught the 
principles and practice of their 
future profession, but are also in* 
stmoted in the methods of imparting 
their knowledge to others. For 
example, the course of training at 
the Royal Military College embracet- 
drill and weapon training — under 
which head is included musketry 
(both theory and pi-aciloe) and 
bayonet work — physical training, and 
riding. 

As part of the physioal -training 
course they receive mstruotion ae to 
the best methods of organizing regi- 
mental assaults-at-arms and sports. 
Among the more aoademlo subjeote 
are military history and tactics, 
field sketchirsg and topography, field 
engineering, military law and ad* 
ministration, and elementary hygiene. 
A great deal of practical work Is 
done, and the course off two years is 
desired to fit a young offloer, on 
loinlng his regiment, to undertake 
the entire cha^ and training of his 
troop or platoon. At the Royal 
Military Academy extra subjects, 
such as artillery work and more 
advanced engineering, are also 
taught. 

Training. As to the soldier’s 
training generally, drill is insisted on 
as an aid to dlsoipline, which it nn< 
doubtedly is, and exact performance 
of the various movements ordered 
is expected. In other branches of 
training more individuality is al- 
lowed, and the days when the bayonet 
exerioes was performed by a battfdion 
to the mnsio of the regimental band 
having passed, considerable latitude 
ae to positions and execution Is 
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permitted in this particular branch, 
attention being principally concen- 
ta«ted on inculcating the ** offensiTe 
spirit.** The modem soldier also 
learns how to use a Lewis-gun to 
throw or fire a grenade, whaf to do 
in case of a gas attack, the rudiments 
ef field engineering, and how to keep 
himself healthy. 

In addition to the more generally - 
known units of the army there are 
certain corps which, though raised 
in the colonies, still form part of the 
army, and which are administered by 
the imperial author! tes. Under this 
head are the Koyal Malta Artillery 
(local service). The West India 
Regiment was disbanded in 1927, 
and the West African Regiment was 
disbanded in 1928. Among other 
colonial corps maintained or the 
Imperial Government, though not 
foi^ng part of the regular army, 
are the West African I'rontier Force 
W^ria) and the King’s African 
RifiM (East Africa). Both these are 
administered by the Colonial Office. 

Dominions . — The military forces 
of the seU-governing dominions are 
esaised and oigunizod under the laws 
of such domimoiiB. 

Those of the Commonwealth of 
Australia were, till 1929, organized 
on a system of compulsory military 
itraining for ail males between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-six, hut 
training is now voluntary* In the 
earlier stages boys are trained in 
cadet corps, from which they pass 
to the Citizen Army, and from there, 
having attained the age of twenty -six, 
to recognized rifle clubs. The annual 
period of training in the Citizen 
Army is sixteen days. 

The militia force consists off fifteen 
4-battalion brigades of infantry, 
eighteen regiments of light horse, 
twenty -three 4 -gun batteries, and 
the necessary complement of en- 

f ineers and administrative troops, 
inring the war this organization was 
ka abeyance, and regiments were 
raised as required for overseas servioe, 
and, tbough proposals for conscrip- 
tion were negatived, the common- 
wealth still managed to send some 
$30,000 men to the various theatres 
of war out of 417,000 raised. The 
casualties, killed, woimded, and 
missing, amounted to 210,724. 

The (vommouwealth also maintains 
a small iiermanent force of trained 
professional soldiers. 

The New Zealand forces are 
organized on the principle of uni- 
versal training for all males. The 
details differ somewhat from those 
formerly in favour in Australia, 
but the principle is the same, i.e. 
that every maie should be trained 
for home defence. Boys of from 


twelve to eighteen years of age are 
trained in cadet corps, from which 
they pass to regiments of the Terri* 
torial Force, and from twenty-five 
to thirty belong to the reserve. 
Cadets do annually a specified 
number of drills, while the territorial 
training extends to seven clear days, 
a musketry course, and certain drills 
every year. For the purposes of 
the war. conscription was introduced 
in 1916, and 220,000 men were 
raised between 1914 and 1918, out 
of which the casualties were nearl;^ 
67,000. 

Canada, unlike Australia and New 
Zealand, has no system of graduated 
military training. The military forces 
of the dominion are orgamzed as a 
militia under a Minister of Militia 
and Defence working with a Council 
This militia Is recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, and, on the outbreak ol 
war, consisted of a permanent force 
of 3000 and some 60.000 men whc 
had received militia training. This 
made possible the rapid dispatch to 
France of a division which, by 1916, 
had increased to a corps of four 
divisions and a cavalry brigade 
Like the Mother Country and New 
Zealand, Canada introduced con^ 
scription in 1917, and during the war 
raised nearly 641,000 men and 
suffered 206,149 casualties, of which 
56,110 were killed, 149,733 wounded 
and 306 missing. 

The Union of South Africa divide® 
it® military forces into the per* 
manent force and the citizen force. 
Theie is also a coast-defenoe force. 
The permanent force consists of the 
five regiments of the South Ajfrlcan 
Mounted Rifles, South Africa*& 
greatest military effort during the 
war was directed tewards German 
South-West and Bast Africa, but 
some 27,000 men werc enlisted for 
and sent to Europe out of a total 
number of 136,000 raised. This total* 
does not Include coloured troops. 
The casualties werc 18,000. 

In other self-governing portions of 
the Empire troops were raised as 
required, and in the West and Bast 
African colonies the existing forma- 
tions of native troops were con- 
siderably increased for service in 
suitable portions of the various 
theatres of war. The official state- 
ment of troops raised shows under 
the heading of ** other colonies *’ 
134,837, including coloured troops 
from South Africa and the West 
Indies. The casualties among them 
amounted to 7619. 

The Army in India . — ^The military 
forces in India consist of those units 
of British cavalry* artillery* and 
infantry temporarily serving in the 
country, and the Indian army proper. 
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coiM^lngr of regiments recruited 
ftom amoi^ the native inhabitants 
and normafly serving there. Enlist- 
ment is voluntary and for general 
service, one of the promises made 
by a man on enrolment being to go 
wherever ordered by land and sea 
and not to allow caste nsa^s to 
interfere with his duties as a soldier.*' 
The Indian army, as a disciplined 
and organized forc^ dates from the 
years between 1748 and 1758. In 
1748 Idaior Stringer Lawrence arrived 
in Madins with a commission from 
the Company as commander-in- 
chief. 

His first act was to form the 
existing European independent com- 
nies into regiments j his second 
raise certain native Independent 
companies. In 1768 he formed these 
companies in their turn into bat- 
talions, which he designated coast 
sepoys,” and which still exist under 
their present names of the 61st 
Pioneers and following numbers. 
His system was extended to the other 
presidencies, and at the period of the 
mutiny, in 1857, the native army 
in India consisted of some 230,000 
r€^ar tioops, besides irregulars. 
Wnon the post-mutiny rooonstruo- 
tion took place, the army was re- 
organized on an irregular basis 
instead of as regular regiments on 
the British model. According to this 
new system, the number of British 
officers in a regiment was consider- 
ably reduced ; native officers were 
given command of troops and com- 
panies, while the British officer's 
command became the squadron, or 
wing. 

Native artillery, with the exception 
of certain mountain batteries, was 
abolished, and cavalry was re- 
constituted on the Silladar system, 
whereby, in consideration of a laiwr 
monthly pay than was given to me 
infantry sepoy, the trooper, or sowar, 
provided ms own horse and sword. 
The system thus introduced virtually 
remains to the present day, though 
It has been modified and improved 
to suit later conditions. The In- 
fanfepy officer's command has de- 
crease from the wing of four com- 
panies to the double company of two, 
and it Is now known as a company 
and is organized in four platoons on 
the British service model, platoons 
being commanded by Indian officers. 

Of late years the number of British 
officers with an Indian regiment has 
been increased to twelve, and at the 

{ iresent thne a committ^ is sitting 
n India to deliberate on the futnre 
coDstruotion of the army. It is there- 
fore impossible to give details of its 
future strength. This, just before the 
war, was some 160,000, organized in 


38 regiments of cavalry, the corps of 
I guides, 8 regiments of sappers and 

I miners, 118 regiments of inrantry of 

I I battalion each, and 10 regiments 
I of Onrkhas of 2 battalions each. 

There were also 13 monntain bat- 
, teries. The “ Imperial Service 
I Troops,” of which many contingents 
! took p^ in the war, are raised, paid, 

I and maintained by princes and oniefr 
as a contribution to the defence of 
I the country, while their training is 
supervised by British Inspecting 
officers. The “ Indian Defence 
Force,” which has lately replaced 
the volunteers, and in which service 
is compulsory for Euroi)eans, Is 
available for home defence only. 

During the war India, by voluntary 
enlistment, provided 1,401,350 men. 
Of these many new r^ments were 
formed, and second, third, and 
fourth battalions added to existing 
regiments. Casualties were voiry 
nearly 114,000, including some 48,000 
killed. Native Indian officers of 
cavalry are known as ressaldars, 
ressaiders, and jemadars, while those 
of the infantry are called subadars 
and jemadars. In each regiment the 
senior Indian officer is called ressaldar 
or subadar-major. 

The army in India, bv which Is 
meant all inllitary forces in India, is 
administered by a commander-in- 
chief, who Is a member of council. 
The headquarter staff includes a 
military secretary, the chief of 
the general staff, an adjutant and 
a quartermaster-general, director- 
general of ordnance and military 
works, and a director of medical 
services. — BiBLioaRAPHT : Hon. J, 
W. Fortescue, History of (he British 
Army; O. W. 0. Oman, A History 
of the Art of War ; Middle Ages ; 
O. H. Firth, CromioeWs Army ; 
O. Walton, History of the British 
Sta/nding Army, 1660-1700 ; War 
Office, Army Hook for (he British 
Empire % F, N. Maude. Evolution of 
Modem Strategy i G. F. R. Hender- 
son, The Science of War ; O. Rom- 
agny, Histoire goMrale de Varmie 
nationale; Heimann, VArmU aZ2e- 
mande. 

ARMY ACT. See Militaby Law. 

ARMY WORM. The very destruc- 
tive larva of the moth HdiophUa 
or Leucania unipuncta, so ^led 
from its habit of marching in com 
pact bodies of enormous numher,, 
devouring almost every green thing 
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it meets. It Is Abcvit if iotohes iontf, 
jCreenislii In oolonr, with biaok stripes. 
And is tonnd in ynrionfl parte oi the 
world, but Is partioularij destmoti^ 
•c North America, 'me larra 
8ciAF& mUiSesHs, a Knropeam two- 
winged S7o is also called armj worm. 

ARNAT^TOo or ANNOTTAo fitee 

ANNkTTO. 

ARNAUW (&ir-5ad])o loiam© of 

I. 'family, sevemli ffiaembere of 

wliv/ifi treacly distiagnlBhedl them- 
»elve,:„ ~ Antoln©, &X& emlneciti IFYenoh 
advocur-e, was bom ]l6d0, died 1619. 
Distinguiahed as a laalons defender 
of th© oanse of Henry IV., and for 
his powerful and euooessful defenoe of 
the University of Paris lagalnst the 
Jesuits in 1594. His family formed 
the nuoiens of the sect of the Jan- 
fenifits ( 0 ^e jANaamufll) in France. — 
Hlfi> SiO’?. Antoine, called the Ch^ecU 
was bom 6th Feb., 1612, 
At IPar/is, died 9th Aug., 1694, at 
Brussek. He devoted himself to 
theology, and was received in 1641 
amocig the doctors of the Sorboune. 
He engaged in all the ouarrels of the 
French Jansenists with the Jesuits, 
the olery, and the Government was 
the chief Jansenist writer, and was 
oonskdered their head. 

]Lt eluded jfrom the Sorbonne, he 
fetlred to Port Royal, where he 
wrote, tc oomiuDotlon wltlbi Ms friend 
Niocie, a celebrated system of Ic^o 

S ieno© called the Port Rosjfat Logic), 
n account of persecution he fled, 
in 1679, to the Netherlands. His 
worlLS, which are mainly oontroveisies 
with the Jesuits or the Calvinists, 
are very voluminous. — Kt® brother 
Robert, born 16S3, died 167 a, retired 
to Port Royal, where he wrote a 
transiaiion of Josephus, and other 
works. — Robert's daughter Aiig6- 
huhe> ^>>07101 1624, died 168 4. was 
eminent in the religious world, and 
was subjected to persecution on 
account of her unflinching adherence 
to Jansenism. 

AR'NAUm AT.'frAHJA. 

ARNDT (dmt), Emst Morliv. Ck«f 
man patriot and poet, was bom 
1769, died 1860. He was appointed 
professor of history at Qrelxswald In 
1806, and stirred up the national 
reeling against Napoleon in his work 
Oeigt dcr Zeii {Spirit of (hs Time). 
In 1812-3 he zealoueiv promoted the 
war of independence by a number of 
pamphiets, poems, and spirited sonra, 
among which it is sufficient to reior 
to his Worn iat de§ Deutschen Voter- 
kmd? Der CML der Eiem waeheen 
tieee, and Woe blaeen die TrompeSen ? 
Huaarm, heraue/ which were caught 
up and sung from one end of Ger- 
many to the other. In 1817 he 


married a sister of the theologiai^ 
Sohleiermacher, and settled at Bonn 
in order to imdertake the duties of 
professor of history. He was, how- 
ever. suspended till 1840 on account 
of his liberal opinions, when he was 
restored to Me chair on the aooeaston 
of jtf^r^erlcfc William IV. 

AJRNDT^ Johann. Celebrated Ger- 
man mystic theologian, born 1665, 
died 1621. His principal work. 
Wahres OhrieierUhum (True Christi- 
anity), Is still popular in Germany, 
and him been translatod into almost 
all European languages. Another of 
his publications Is ParadieegaerUei'n, 
translatod into English (The Garden 
of Paradise). 

ARNE (i&m), Thoma« Aufuttinv. 
English composer, bom at iLondon, 
1710, died 1778. His flrst opera. 
Fair Rosamond^ was performed in 
1733 at X/iuooln's-lnn Fields, and 
was received with great applause. 
Then folk wed a version of Fielding's 
Tom TM/'.iuab, altered into The Opera 
of Operas^ a musical burlesque. His 
style ir the Comns (1738) is still more 
original and cultivated. To him w© 
owe the ^(atlonal air RuHe^ Britannia^ 
originally given In a ipopular piece 
calied the Maagwe of Alfred. After 
havlug tijompos^ two oratorios Mid 
Severn^ operas he received the degree 
of Do tor off Music at Oxford. He 
composed, also, music for several of 
the songs in Bhakespeare's dramas, 
and vfiioQS pieces of instrumeiabAll 
music. 

ARNEE' . On© of then umeroue 
Indian ^'urieties of the buffalo 
(Btabdlm remarkable m being 

the largest animal of the ox kind 
known. It measures about 7 feel 
high at the shoulders, and from S> hj 
104 feet long from the muasle to tht 
root off the tail. It is found chiefly 
In th© fforeets at the base off tbo 
HiioalayaSo 

ARN'HEM, or ARNHEIM. A town 
in Holland, province of Gelderlaioid, 
18 miles south-west of Zutphem on 
the right bank off the Rhine. Plea- 
santly situated. It is a favourite 
residential resort, and it contains 
many interesUng public buildings i 
maul iffaotures cabinet wares, nflrrors. 
carriages, mathematical instruments, 
etc. ; has paper-mills, and ite trade 
is fimi^rtani. In 1795 it was stormed 
by the French, who were driven 
from it by the Prussians m 1813. 
Pop. 76,303 (1926). 

ARNHEM LAND. A portion of 
the northern territoiT of B. Australia, 
lying west of the GuU of Carpentaria, 
and forming a sort of peninsula. 

AR'NL A town of Madras, on the 
Oheyair River, 16 miles south of 
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Aroot? formerly a large military 
station e stormed by Olive in 1761, 
and scene of defeat of Hyder All 
bj Sir Eyre Ooote In 1782. Pop. 


AR'NIOA. A genus of plants, nat 
ord. Compositse, containing eighteen 
epooies, one of which is found In 
Oentral Europe, A. morU&na (leo- 
pard's bane or mountain tobaooo), 
but is not a native of Britain. It 
has a norennial root, stem about 
2 feet high, bearing on the summit 
flowers of a dark golden yellow. In 
eveiT part of the plant there Is an 
acrid resin and a volatile oil, and in 
the flowers an acrid bitter principle 
called 4imicin. The root contains 
also a considerable quantitv of 
tannin. A Jnctuie of !t is employed 
as an extcruai application to wounds 
and bruises. It was introduced into 
English gardens about the middle of 
the eighteenth oenturyo 


AR'NIM, Elizabeth von. A Ger- 
man writer, also known as Bettina, 
wife of Louis Aohim von Amlm, 
and sister the poet Clemens 
Brentano , born at Frankfort m 
1786, died at Berlin 1869. Even in 
her childhood she manifested an 
Inclination towards ecoentrloltios and 
poetical peculiarities of many kinds. 
She entered Into oon'espondonce with 
Goethe, for whom she entertained a 
violent passion, although he was then 
In his sixtieth year. 

In 1836 she published Goethe's 
BrieituyBChsei mU einem Kinde 
(Goothe's (Uorrespondenoe with a 
ChildL containing, among others, 
the letters that she alleged to have 
passed between her and Goethe. 
Her later ^v^iting8 dealt with sub- 
lects like the emancipation of the 
Jews, and the abolition of capital 
punishment. Her husband, Ludwig 
Achlm von Amim, bom at Berlin In 
dM 1C31, distinguished him- 
self as ^ writer off novels. In concert 
with her brother, Clemens Brentano, 
he published a collection of popular 
German songs and ballads entitled 
Des Knaben Wunderhom. — Her 
daughter, Qlsela von Amlm, Is 
known in literature by her Drama- 
tUche Werke (3 vols., 1867*63). 


AR'NO (ancient ARNUS). A river 
of Italy which rises in the Etruscan 
Apennines, makes a sweep to the 
south and then flows westwards, 
divides Florence into two parts, 
washes Pisa, and falls, 4 miles below 
it, into the Tuscan Sea, after a 
course of 130 miles. 


AHNCyBlUS. An early Christian 
writer, was & teacher of rhetoric at 
Sicca Veneria, in Nnmidia, and in 
30S became a Christian ; he died 


, about 326. He wrote seven books ot 
Dvaputationea adverstta Oentea (or 
Adveraua Nationea), in which he 
refuted the objections of the heathens 
against Christianity. This work 
betravs a defective knowledge of 
Christianity, but is rich in materleds 
for the understanding of Greek and 
Roman mythology. 

ARNOLD. An urban district ot 
town of Buglemd, Nottinghamshire 
8 miles north-east of Nottingheum, 
with lace and hosiery manufactures, 
etc. It has a church built in the 
twelfth century, and a tower dating 
from the fliteeuth century and 
restored. Pop. ( 1931 ), 14,470. 

AR'NOLD, Benedict. A general 
In the American army during the 
War of Independence, born in 1741 
He rendered his name infamous by 
his attempt to betray the strong 
fortress of West Point, with all the 
arms and immense stores which 
were there deposited, into the hands 
of the British. The project failed 
through the capture of Major Audr6 
when Arnold made his escape to the 
British lines. He received a com 
mission as brigadier-general In 
British army, and took part m sovora 
marauding expeditious. He subse 
quently settled in the West Indies 
and ultimately came to London 
where he died in 

AR'NOLD, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E 

Poet, Sanskrit scholar and Journalist 
bom 1832. Educated at Oxfords 
where he took the Newdigate prize 
for e. poem entitled the Feaal of 
Behhazzwr in 1852, he was succes- 
sively second master in King Edward 
VI.'s College at Binningham, and 
principal of the Sanskrit College ai 
Poonah in Bombay. In 1861 he 
joined the editorial staff of th^ 
Daily Telegraph , vrith which he uai* 
henceforth connected. He died ii> 
1904. He was author of Poems. 
Narraiive and Lyrical i translations 
from the Greek and ^nskrit ; Th^ 
lAgM of Asia, Bi poem on the life and 
teaching of Buddha; The Light o} 
the World i Pearls of the Faith c 
Lotus and Jewel, etc. 

AR'NOLD. Matthew. English critic 
essayist, and poet, was bom at Lale 
honn near Staines. 1822, being a sol 
of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He wae 
educated at Winchester, Rugby and 
Oxford, and became a Follow ot 
Oriel College, He was private secre 
tory to Lord Landsdowne, 1847-51 ' 
appointed Inspector of schools, 1861 * 
professor of poetry at Oxford, 1868 ( 
published A Strayed Reveller ana 
other poems, 1848 ; Empedoclea on 
Etna, 1863 ; Merope, 1868 ; Essays 
in Criticism, 1866 ; On the Study of 
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Odtic Literature^ 1867 ; Schools and 
UniversUies on the Continent, 1868 ; 
St, Paid and Protestantism, 1870 ; 
Literature and Dogma, 1873 ; Last 
Essays on Church and Religion, 1877 ; 
Cfod and the Bible, 1878 ; Discourses 
on America, 188^ etc. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh, 
and that of D.O.L. from Oxford, and 
lectured in Britain and in America. 
He died in 1888. A complete edition 
of his works in 16 vols. empeared in 
1905. — Bibliography : Bf. W. Paul. 
Matthew Arnold (English Men of 
Letters Series) ; G. Saintsbury, 
Matthew Arnold (Modern Enghsh 
Writers Series) ; Q. W. E. Russell, 
Matthew Arnold (Literary Lives 
Series) ; F. Blckley, Matthew Arnold 
and his Poetry, 

AH'NOLIX Thomas. Headmaster 
of Rugby School, and professor of 
modem history in the University of 
Oxford, born at Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wiffht, in 1795, died 1842. He 
entered Oxford in his sixteenth year, 
and in 1815 he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel College, and both in that year 
and 1817 he obtained the chanoellor’s 
prize for Latin and English essays. 
After taking deacon’s orders ho 
settled at Laleham, near Staines, 
where he employed himself in pre- 
paring young men for the universities. 
In 1828 he was appointed head- 
master of Rugby School, and devoted 
himself to his new duties with the 
greatest ardour. While giving due 
prominence to the classics, he de- 
prived them of their exclusiveness by 
introducing various other branches 
into his course, and he was particu- 
larly careful that the education which 
he furnished should be in the highest 
sense moral and Christian. 

His sucoess was remarkable. Not 
only did Rugby School become 
crowded beyond any former pre- 
oedenti but the superiority of Dr. 
Arnold’s system became so generally 
recognized that it may be justly said 
to have done much for the general 
improvement of the public schools 
of England. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed professor of modem history 
at Oxford, and delivered his intro- 
ductory coxirse of lectures with great 
success. His chief works suae his 
edition of Thucydides, his History of 
Rome (unhappily left unfinished), 
and his Sermons, There is an ad- 
mirable memoir of him by A, P. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster (Lon- 
don, 2 vote., 1845). — Cf Lytton 
Straohey, Eminent Victorians, 

ARTIOLD OF BRESCIA. An 
Italian religious and poUtioal re- 
former and martyr of the twelfth 
century. He was one of the disciples 
of Abelard, and attracted a con- 


siderable following by preaehing 
against the oormption of the olewrr. 
Excommunicated by Innocent II., 
he withdrew to Zttrioh, but soon 
reappeared in Rome, where he was 
taken and burned (1155). 

ARNOLD-FORSTER, Hugh Oake- 
ley. Grandson of Dr. Ajmold of 
Rugby, and adopted son of the late 
W. JE. Forster, M.P., whose wife was 
his aunt, was born in 1855, died in 
1909. 

He was educated at Rugl^ and 
University College, Oxford. He sat 
as member of Parliament for West 
Belfast from 1892, for Croydon from 
1906, as a Liberal Unionist, was 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty from 1900 to 1903, then 
Secretciry of State for War, a 
osition which he held till Deo., 1906, 
aving put forward sweeping pro- 
posals for the improvement of our 
army. He wrote on various subjects, 
especially books for popular instruc- 
tion. includii^ How to Solve the 
Irish Land Question, The Citizen 
Reader, This World of Ours, Things 
New and Old, In a Conning Tower, 
A History of England, English 
Socialism of To-day, Military Needs 
and Military Policy, etc. 

AR'NON. A river in Palestine, 
the boundary between the country 
of the Moabites and that of the 
Amorites, afterwards of the Israelites, 
a tributary of the Dead Sea. It Ib 
now called Wady-el-MoJib. 

AR'NOT, or AR'NUT. A name of 
the agreeably flavoured farinaceous 
tubers of the earth-nut or pig-nut 
(Bunium flexudsum and B, Bulbo- 
castdnum). See Earth-nut. 

AR'NOTT, Dr. Nell. An eminent 
physician and physicist, was horn at 
Arbroath. 1788, died 1874. Having 
graduated as M.A. at Aberdeen, he 
then studied medicine, and was 
appointed a surgeon in the East India 
Company’s naval service. In 1811 
he commenced practice in London. 
In 1837 he was appointed extra- 
ordinary physician to the queen. 
In 1827 he published Elements of 
Physics, and in 1838 a treatise oa 
Warming and Ventilation, etc. 

He is widely known as the inventor 
of a stove whioh is regarded as one 
of the most economioal curangements 
for burning fuel, a ventilating 
chimney-valve, and his water-bea 
for the protection of the sick against 
bed-sores. In 1869 he ^ve filOOO to 
each of the four Scottish universities 
and £2000 to London University for 
the promotion of the study of physics. 
He was a strong advocate of a 
scientiflo as opposed to a purely 
classical education. 
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ARNPRIOR. A town of Canada, 
TOOYinoe Ontario, 35 miles west of 
'Uttawfi^ on the right bank of the 
Hiver Ottawa, where it is joined by 
the Madawaska, and with important 
railway connections. Pop. 4405. 

ARNSBERO (Arnz'berA). A town 
In Prussia, province Westphalia, 
•<»Lpital of the cUstrict of same name, 
•on the Ruhr. Pop. 10,256. — The 
district of Amsberg has an area of 
^972 sq. miles, ana a population of 
2,400,000. 

ARNSTADT (am'stat). A town of 
Germany, in Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
faa;Ueen, 11 miles south by west of 
Erfurt, upon the Gera, which divides 
it Into two parts. It has manu- 
f^tures in leather, etc., and a good 
trade in grain and timber. Pop. 
17,907. 

ARNSWALDE (&mz'val-de). A 
town of Prussia, province Branden- 
burg, 39 miles south-east of Stettin. 
Pop. 8730. 

AR'NULF. Great-grandson of 
'Charlemagne, elected King of Ger- 
many in A.D. 887 ; Invaded Italy, 
captured Rome, and was crowned 
emperor by the Pope (896) ; died 
A.D. 898. 

AROrDE.ffi. See ARAOEiiB. 

AR'OLSEN. A German town, 
capital of Waldeok. Pop. 2793. 

AROMATTCS, DruM, or other 
substances which yield a fragrant 
smell, and often a warm pungent 
taste, aa calamus {Ac&rua Caldmus), 
ginger, cinnamon, cassia, lavender, 
rosemary, laurel, nutmegs, carda- 
moms, pepper, pimento, cloves, 
vanilla, saffron. Some of them are 
used medicinally as tonics, stimu- 
lants, etc. 

AROMATIC VINEGAR. A very 
volatile and powerful perfume made 
by adding the essential oils of 
lavender, cloves, etc., and often 
camphor, to crystallizable acetic 
4iiCid. It is a powerful excitant in 
fainting, languor, and headache. 

ARO'NA. An ancient Italian town 
near the south extremity of Logo Mag- 
giore. Pop. 4474. In the vicinity is 
the colossal statue of San Carlo 
Borromeo, 70 feet in height, ex- 
clusive of pedestal 42 feet high. 

AROOSTOOK. A river of the 
north-eastern United States and 
New Brunswick, a tributary of the 
'^t. John, length 120 miles. 

AROSA. Pleasure resort of Swit- 
zerland. It is 19 miles from Coir, 
high amid the pine woods, which 
makes it suitable for oonsumptiyes. 

AROU'RA, or ARU'RA. An 
.ancient Egyptian measure of surfaoe, 


aooording to Herodotus the square 
of 100 cubits, containing 21,904 sq. 
feet. 

ARPAD. Founder of the Magyar 
monarchy, bom about 870, died 907. 
See Hungary. 

ARPEGGIO (ar-pej'5). The dis- 
tinct sound of the notes of an instru- 
mental chord ; the striking the notes 
of a chord in rapid succession, as in 
the manner of touching the ham 
instead of playing them simul- 
taneously. 

ARPENT (fi.r-pan). Formerly a 
French measure of land, equal to 
five-sixths of an English acre ; but 
it varied in different parts of France j 
the Parisian arpent contained 32,400 
bq. feet, the common arpent 40,000 
sq. feet. 

ARPINO (&r-p5'n6: ancient AR- 
PINUM). A town of Southern Italy, 
province of Caserta, oelebrated as 
the birthplace of Gaius Marius and 
Cicero. It manufactures woollens, 
linen, paper, etc. Pop. 10,309. 

ARQUA (&r'kw&). A village of 
Northern Italy, about 13 miles south* 
west of Padua, where the poet 
Petrarch died, 18th July, 1374. A 
monument has been erected over his 
grave. Pop. 1700. 

AR'QUEBUS. A hand -gun ; a 
species of firearm of the sixteenth 
century, resembling a musket. It 
was fired from a forked rest, and 
sometimes cocked by a wheel, and 
carried a ball that weighed nearly 
2 ounces. A larger kind used in 
fortresses carried a heavier shot. 

ARRACA'CHA. See Aracaoha. 

ARRAOAN'. See Araoan. 

AR'RAOK. See Araok. 

AR'RAGON. See Aragon. 

AR'RAH. A town of British India, 
in Shahabad district, Bengal, ren- 
dered famous during the mutiny of 
1857 by the heroic resistance of a 
body of twenty civilians and fifty 
Sikhs, cooped up within a detached 
house, to a force of 3000 sepoys, 
who were ultimately routed and 
overthrown by the arrival of a small 
European reinforcement. Pop. 
46,170. 

ARRAIGNMENT (ar-ran'-). The 
act of calling or setting a prisoner at 
the bar of a court to plead guilty or 
not guilty to the matter charged in 
am indictment or information. In 
Scots law the term is caUing the diet , — 
The Clerk of Arraigns is an oflioer 
attached to assize courts and to the 
Old Bailey, who assists in the arraign- 
ment of prisoners, and puts formal 
questions to the jury. 

AR'RAN. An island of Scotland, 
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In the Firth of Clyde, part of Bute 
county i lenel^h. north to south, 
^<.0 miles | breadth, about 10 miles ; 
area, 1C5 sq. miles, or 105,814 acres, 
of which about 15,000 are under 
cultiyation. It is of a wild and 
romantic appearance, particularly 
the northern half, where the island 
attains Its loftiest sxunmit in Qoat* 
fell, 2866 feet high. The ccjast pro- 
souls seyeral Indentations, of which 
that of Lamlaeh, forming a capacious 
bay, oomplotoly sheltered by Holy 
Island, is one of the best natural 
harbours in the west of Scotland. 
On the small island of Pladda, about 
a mile fi‘om the south shore, a light- 
house has been erected. 

Geology. The geology of Arran has 
attracted much attention, as furnish- 
ing within a compaiatively narrow 
space distinct sections of the great 
geological formations ; while the 
botany possesses almost equal inter- 
est, both in the variety and the rarity 
of many of its plants. Among ob 
jects of interest €kre relics of Danish 
forts, standing stones, oaims, etc. 
Lamiaah and Brodick are viUages. 
The island is a favourite resort oi 
summer visitors, and is reached from 
Ardrossan. Pop. (1931), 4532. 

ARRAN, EARLS OP. See HAMIL- 
TON, Family of. 

ARRANGEMENT. In music, the 
adaptation of a composition to 
voices or Instimnonts for which it 
was not originally written ; also, a 
piece so adapted. 

AR'RAN ISLANDS. See Aran. 

ARRARO'BA. See Ababoba. 

ARR.^S (A-rft). A town of France, 
capital of the department Pas-de- 
Odais, well built, with several 
handsome squares and a citadel, 
cathedral, public library, botanic 
garden, museum, and numerous 
flourishing industries. In the Middle 
Ages it was famous for the manu- 
faoturo of tapestry, to which the 
English applied the name of the 
town itself (curazo). The battle of 
Arras was fought and Vimy Ridge 
taken by the AJlies on 9tn Apnl, 
11917. Pop. 24,200. 

ARRESTS Is the apprehending or 
reetraining of one’s person, which, 
in civil cases, can take place legally 
only by process In execution of the 
command of some court or officers of 
iustioe ; but in criminal cases any 
man may arrest without warrant or 
precept, and every person Is liable 
to arrest without distinction, but no 
man is to be arrested unless charged 
with such a crime as will at least 
Justify holding him to bail when 
taken. Masmei C?uirta and the Habeas 
Coriyus Act are the two great statutes 


for securing the liberty of the 
subieot against unlawful arrests and 
suits. 

ARRESTTflENT. In Soots law. a 
process by which the arrester pre- 
vents the debtor in an obliration 
relating to moveables from fumlling 
that obltotion. It is used when the 
arrester Is suing the creditor for a 
payment or when the arrester holds 
a decree against him . The arrester 
may thereafter obtain performance 
of the obligation m his own favour 
to tho extent of his claim. 

ARREST OF JUDGMENT. Inlaw, 
the staying or stopping of a judg- 
ment after verdict, for causes 
assigned. Ck)urts have power to 
arrest Judgment for intrinsic causes 
appearing upon the face of the 
record ; as when the declaration 
varies from the original writ ; when 
the verdict differs mateiially from 
the pleadings ; or when the case 
laid in the declaration is not sufficient 
in point of law to found an action 
upon. 

ARRETIUM. See Are7ZO. 


ARRHENATH’ERUM. A genus of 
oat-like grasses, of which A. tlathia, 
sometimes called French ryo-grasa, 
is a valuable fodder plant. 


ARRHENIUS, Svante August. 

Famous SweeUsh physicist and 
chemist, bom 19th Feb., 1869, at 
Wyk, near Upsala. He was educated 
at the Universities of Upsala (1876- 
81) and Stockholm (1881-4), spent 
two years in travelling, and after 
doing much original research was 
appointed professor of physics at the 
University of Stockholm. To him is 
due the establishment of the theory 
off electrolytic dissociation, supplying 
a reasonable explanation of many 
chemical phenomena otherwise in- 
soluble. He subsequently extended 
the application of the electrolytic 
theory to the phenomena of atmo- 
spheric electricity. His dissertation 
Sur la condvetibiliti galvaniqtte dee 
tlech'olvtee appeared in 1884. Among 
his other works is Worlds in the 
Making (English translation, 1908). 
He died in 1927. 


AR’RIA. The heroic wife of a 
Roman named Ceecina Pectus. Pectus 
was condemned to death in a.d. 42 
for his share in a conspiracy against 
the emperor Claudius, and was 
encouraged to suicide by his wife, 
who stabbed herself and then handed 
the dagger to her husband with the 
words, ‘^It does not hurt, Pietus 2 ” 

AR’RIAN, or FLAVIUS ARRl- 
ANUSk A Greek historian, ne-tive of 
Nioomedia, flourished in the second 
century, under the emperor Hadrian 
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and the Antonines. He was first a 
priest of Ceres : but at Home he 
became a disciple of Epictetus, was 
honoured with the citizenship of 
Rome, and was adyanced to the 
senatorial and even consular disrni- 
ties. His extant works are : The 
Expedition of Al^nder, in seven 
books ; a book On the Affaira of 
India ; an Epistle to HaoHan s a 
Treatise on Tactics ; a Periplua of 
the Eiudne Sea ; a Periplua of the 
Red Sea ; and his Enchiridion* a 
moral treatise, containing the dis- 
courses of Epictetus. 

AR'RIS. In architecture, the lino 
in which the two straight or curved 
surfaces of a body, forming an 
exterior angle, meet each other. 

ARRO'BA (Spanish). A weight 
formerly used in Spedn, and still used 
in the greater part of Central and 
South America. In the States of 
Spanish origin its weight is generally 
equal to 26.36 lb. avoirdupois ; in 
Brazil It equals 32.38 lb. — ^Also a 
measure for wine, spirits, and oil, 
ranging from 2i gallons to about 
gallons. 

ARROE. Danish Island. See 

AERdE. 

ARRONDISSEMENT. See Franc®. 

ARROW. See Archery, Bow. 

ARROWHEAD (Saglttarla). A 
genus of aquatic plants "^onnd !n all 
parts of the world within the torrid 
and temperate zones, nat. ord. Alis- 
macese, distinguished by possessing 
barren and fertile flowers, with a 
three-leoved calyx and three ooloored 
petals. The common arrowhead (5^. 
sagittifolia), the only native speoies 
in Britain, is known by its arrow- 
sliaped leaves with lanceolate straight 
iiobos. 

ARROWHEADED CHARACTERS. 

See ChJNEiPORM Writing. 

ARROW LAKE. An expansion of 
the Oolumhia River, in British 
Columbia, Canada 3 about 95 miles 
long from N. to 8 . s often regarded 
as foniilng two lakes, and referred to 
08 Upper and Lower Arrow Lake. 

ARROW ROOT. A starch largely 
used for food and for other purposes. 
Airow-root proper Is obtained from 
the rhizomes or rootstocks of several 
species of plants of the genus 
Vlaronta <iiiat. ord. Marantacece), and 
perhaps owes its name to the scales 
which cover the rhizome, which have 
some resemblance to the point of an 
arrow. Some, however, suppose that 
the name is due to the faot of the 
fresh roots being used as an applica- 
tion agahist wounds Inflioted by 
poisoned arrows, and others say that 


anrno is a corruption of ara, the 
Indian name of the plant. 

The species from which arrow-root 
is most commonly obtained is 
arundindcea* hence called the arrow 
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root plant* Brazilian arrow-root, or 
tapioca meal. Is got from the laige 
fleshy root of Manihot utihaaimat 
after the poisonous Juice lias been 
got rid of ; East Indian ariOw-root„ 
from the large rootstocks of CurcUma 
angustxfolia ; Chinese arrow-root, 
from the creeping rhizomes or 
Ndumbhim apecidavm : English 
arrow-root, from the potato ; Port- 
land arrow-root, from the corms of 
Arum maculdtum ; and Oswego 
arrow-root, from Indian com. Analy- 
ses made in 1902 and 1906 show that 
the Idea generally held of the 
nourishing qualities of arrow-root is 
a delusion, and that the proteids, 
which are true muscle -builders, are 
present in an extremely small 
extent. Arrow-root, however, mixed 
with eggs, milk, and flavourings. Is 
largely used in the dietary 01 in* 

ARHOWSMITH, Aaron. A dis* 
tinguished English chartographerc 
bom 1760, died 1823 ; ho msed the 
execution of maps to a perfeotion It 
had never before attained. — His 
nephew, John, bom 1790, died 1873, 
was no less distinguished in the some 
field ; his London A(laa of Univeraai 
Geography may be specially men« 
tloned. 

ARROYO <&r-r 6 'yo). The name of 
two towns of Spain, in Estremadura, 
the one, called Arroyo del Puerco 
(pop. 6727), about 10 miles west of 
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Caceres ; the other, called Arroyo 
Molinos do Montanchea, about 27 
miles south-east of Oaoeres, memor- 
able from the victory grained by Lord 
Hill over a French force under 
General Gerard, 28th Oot., 1811. 

AR^RU (or AROO) ISLANDS. 
A group belongingr to the Dutch, 
south of western New Guinea, and 
extending from north to south about 
127 miles. They are composed of 
coralline limestone, nowhere ex- 
ceeding 200 feet above the sea, and 
are w^ wooded and tolerably fertile. 
The natives belong to the Papuan 
race, and some of them are Christians. 
The chief exports are trepang, 
tortoise-shell, pearls, mother-of-pearl, 
and edible birds* -nests. Pop. of 
group about 20,000. 

ARSATES. The founder of a 
dynasty of Parthian kings (256 B.O.), 
who, taking their name from him, 
are called Arsacidoe. There were 
thirty -One in all. See Parthia. 

AR*SAMAS. A manufacturing town 
in the Russian government of Nljni- 
Novgorod, on the Tesha, 250 miles 
east of Moscow, with a cathedral 
and large convent. Pop. 12,000. 

AR'SENAL. A royal or public 
magazine or pl6koe appointed for the 
making, repairing, keeping, and 
issuing of military stores. An arsenal 
of the first clews should include 
factories for guns and gun-carriages, 
small -arms, small -arms ammunition, 
harness, saddlery, tents, and powder ; 
a laboratory ana large store -houses. 
In arsenals of the second class work- 
shops take the place of the factories. 
The Royal Ai’senal, Woolwich, which 
manufactures warlike implements 
and stores for the armv and navy, 
was formed about 1720, and com- 
prises factories, laboratories, etc., 
for the manufacture and final fitting 
up of almost every kind of arms and 
ammunition. Great quantities of 
military and naval stores are kept 
at the dockyards of Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke. 

In France there are various arsenals 
or depots of war-material, which is 
manufactured at MCzieres, Toulouse, 
Besanoon, etc. ; the great naval 
arsenals are Bre^ and Toulon. Until 
1919 the cldef German arsenals were 
at Spandau, Strassburg, and Dantzig. 
The chief Austrian arsenal was the 
immense establishment at Vienna, 
which included gun-f€M5tory, labora- 
tory, small-arms and carriage the- 
tones, etc. Russia had her principed 
arsenal at Petrograd, with supme- 
mentary factories of arms and 
ammunition at Brians^ Kiev, and 
elsewhere. In Italy Turin is the 
centre of the military factories. 


There are a number of arsenals In 
the United States, but individually 
tliey are of little importance. 

ARSENAL. English football club 
playing the association game. It was 
founded by employees of Woolwich 
Arsenal in 1886 and for some yecu’s 
had a ground there. After the Great 
War it was moved to Highbury in 
N. London. In 1927 it reached the 
final of the Association Chm, which it 
won in 1930. In 1932 the Arsenal 
met Newcastle United in the final, 
Newcastle proving victors ; score, 
2 goals to 1. 

AR*SENIC (symbol As, atomic 
weight 75). A common element 
usually found combined with metals 
as arsenides, the commonest of 
which is arsenical pyrites, FeAsS. 
It has a steel colour and high metahio 
lustre, and tarnishes on exposure to 
the €dr, first changing to yellow, and 
finally to black. In hardness it equals 
copper ; it is extremely brittle, and 
very volatile, berfnning to sublime 
before it melts. It burns with a blue 
flame, and emits a smell of garlic. 
Its specific gravity is 6.76. It forms 
compounds with most of the metals. 
Combined with sulphur it forms 
orpiment and realgar, which are the 
yellow and red sulphides of arsenic 
Orpiment is the true araentcum of 
the ancients. With oxygen arsenic 
forms two compounds, the more im- 
portant of which is arsenious oxide, 
or arsenic trioxide (As-O#), which is 
the white arsenic, or simply arsenic 
of the shops. It is usually seen in 
white, glassy, translucent masses, 
and is obtained by sublimation from 
several ores containing arsenic in 
combination with metals, particu- 
larly from arsenical pyrites. Of all 
substances arsenic is that which has 
most frequently occasioned death by 
poisoning, both by accident and 
design. The best remedies against 
the effects of arsenic on the stomach 
are ferric hydroxide or magnesic 
hydroxide, or a mixture of both, 
with copious draughts of bland 
liquids of a mucilaginous consistence, 
which serve to procure its complete 
ejection from the stomach. Oils and 
fats generaUy, milk, albumen, wheat- 
flour, oatmeal, sugar or syrup, have 
all proved useful in counteracting its 
effect. 

Like many other virulent poisons 
it is a safe and useful medicine, 
especially in skin diseases, when 
judiciously employed. It is used as 
a flux for glass, and also for forming 
pigments. The arsenite of copper 
(Scheele's green) and a double 
arsenite and acetate of copper 
(emerald green) were formerly largely 
used to colour paper-hangings for 
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rooms: but as poisonoas gases are^ 
liable to be given off, the praotlce 
has been to a great extent abandoned. 
Arsenio compounds have been used 
for colouring confectionery, and other 
articles, bright green, but their chief 
industrial use Is in the preparation 
of insecticides. 

Arsenic is found in crude oil of 
vitriol, and occasionally in products 
such as grape-sugar, beer, etc., in 
the manufacture of which oil of 
vitriol is employed. Plants die when 
placed in a solution of arsenic, but 
com is often steeped m such a 
solution, previous to planting, for 
preventing smut, and the growth of 
the future plant is not injured there- 
by. 


ARSHIN (^r-shen'). A Russian 
measure of length equal to 28 inches. 


ARSIN'Ol^ A city of ancient 
Egypt on Lake Mosris, said to have 
been founded about 2300 b.g., but 
renamed after ArsinoS, wife and 
sister of Ptolemy II. of Egypt, and 
oalled also CrocodHopolis, from the 
sacred crocodiles kept at It. 

AR'SIS. A term applied in prosody 
to that syllable in a measure whore 
the emphasis is put ; in elocution, 
the elevation of the voice. In dis- 
tinction from thesiSf or its depression. 
Arsis and thesis^ In music, cure the 
strong position and weak position of 
the bar, indicated by the down-beat 
and up-beat in marking time. 


ARISON. In English law, the 
malicious burning of a dwelling- 
house or outhouse of another man, 
which by the common law is felony, 
and which, if any person is therein, 
is capital. Also, the wilful setting 
fire to any church, chapel, warehouse, 
mill, bam, agricultural produce, ship, 
coal-mine, and the like. In Scotland 
it is called wilfvl fire-raising^ and in 
both England and Scotland it is a 
considerable aggravation of the 
crime if the burning is to defraud 
insurers. 


ART. In its most extended sense, 
as distinguished from nature on the 
one hand and from science on the 
other, has been defined as every 
regulated operation or dexterity by 
which organized beings pursue ends 
which they know beforehand, to- 
gether with the rules and the result 
of every such operation or dexterity. 
Science consists in knowing, art in 
doing. In this wide sense it embraces 
whM are usually called the useful 
arts. In a narrower and purely 
eesthetio sense it designates wheU^ are 
more speciflcidly termed the fine arts, 
as anmitecture, sculpture, painting, 
musio. and poetry. The useful arts 
have tbelr ongtn m positive practical 


needs, and restrict themselves to 
satismng them. The fine arts 
minister to the sentiment of taste 
through the medium of the beautiful 
in form, colourjThythm, or harmony. 
Su Fine Arts, Painting, Soulptube, 
etc. — In the Middle Ages It was 
common to give certain branches of 
study the name of arts. Cf. A. O. Ri 
Carter, History of Art, TheYear^s AfL 

ART COLLECTIONS. See OOLLBCi- 

TIONS, ARTlSnO. 


ART, Teaching of. With the 
advent of the present industrial age 
the teaching of art has undergone a 

f >rofound change. The fine and the 
nduatrial arts have been equally 
affected. In medieeval times, and In 
the earlier classic ages, the system 
of apprenticeship prevailed, and all 
teaching of the arts and, of the 
artistic crafts was given by masters 
of the various arts or trades to the 
apprentices who worked under their 
guidance £is assistants. Standards of 
excellence were maintained by trade 
guilds, who enforced rules as to 
workmanship as well as rules for 
the economic conditions of each 
trade or craft. The nainter or 
pictures, or of mural aeoorations# 
was trained in the same way as any 
other craftsman, working as an 
apprentice under a master. 

When, in the last century, machin- 
ery driven by steam-power took tho 
place of hand labour m industry, the 
small Independent workships gradu- 
ally disappeared, as the industrial 
centres increased in those localities' 
where coal or raw material was most 
easily obtained ; and, as the pro- 
cesses of eanh trade or craft became 
more and more subdivided and 
specialised, the old system of 
apprenticeship, which had becomer 
unnecessary, broke down. The teach- 
ing and tradition of the small inde- 
pendent craft workshoiis had ncr 
oounteroart in the new centralized 
industiml systems. Even the painters 
of pictures needed no longer to pre- 
pare their own materials, for special 
industries arose, and meohanica] 
processes were developed, for the 
work which formerly had boon done 
in the artists* workshops by appren- 
tices. The fine arts in this way 
suffered the loss of their old systems 
of teaching and instruction. 

To meet the need for a revival of 
art teaching in the crafts and other 
Industries, there arose a ipovement 
towards the oentraUzation of teach- 
ing in Bobools of art during the latter 
hiuf of the nineteenth oentury. 
Following the impulse given to that 
movement by the great exhibition 
in 1860, the British Government 
founded the schools of soienoe and 
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art in London and in mofet oi tlie \ students from most European and 
iinportaut provincial towns. Earlier American art schools spend some of 
m the century bodies of Qji:ists had the later period of their study in the 
loundod national academies tor the schools of Paris, in paintiner, in 
t oaohinK of art i and the teaehins of sculpture, or in architecture. There 
drawing was gradually adopted as a is, naturally, a valuable incentive 
ptot of ordinary school education, ind stimulation due to this gathering 
Step by step training in schools of together of advanced students from 
art or technical schools took the all countries, as well as to the high 
place of the teaching formerly given aeademio tradition and sense of style 
anring apprenticeship hi every craft of the French, 
workimop. The ancient ^Ids were “ Atelier ** System. The “ atelier 
replaced by the new trades nntons, system, which is followed in the 
but these took no part in the main- French schools, is simple and per- 
tenanoe of artistic standards nor of onal. The expenses of an ** atelier,’* 
quality in workmanship. ir studio, are borne by a group of 

At the present time the teaching of students by the consent and under 
art he-ginb with cue earh school the guidance of an artist of reputa- 
lossons in drawing, and Is oairlec on tion, who visits the “ atelier ” at 
in special technical classes or schools stated intervals, but is not concerned 
uf art, where teachers of the flue in its administration. In this way 
arts ” and of the artistic crafts give the relations between the professor 
instructiou to students preparing for and his pupils are extremely direct 
professional work. In a few of the and personal. Most of the distin- 
artistio trades the system of ap- gulshed artists of Paris are attached 
prentioeship still survives, but the to some “ atelier ” to which chosen 
loaohing ^ven bv that means is pupils are admitted, 
usually supplemented by attendance There ore also in Paris excellent 
at a school of art or technical school, schools for training In the applied 
Tender the Education Act of 19Jt8 arts, schools for fumlturc-making, 
attendance at technical classes in the printing, Jewelleryp and other artistic 
daytime became compulsory for trades. These are on private founda 
apprentloes in all industrial trades, tions, but also receive State aid. 

The subject of art leaching was The teaching of art tliat is given 
formerly disregarded by the unlver- et the present day as a part of 
fclties, out has become definitely ordinary genoi-al education attempts 
^vithin their province since the little more than a training in the 
founding of the Slade professorships elements of drawing, with some 
at Oxford, Cambrid^, and London practice In the ust) of colour. The 
Universities, and of the professorship purpose of the drawing lesson Is the 
of fine art at the University of attainment of skill in the repre- 
Edinburgh. sontatlon of objects rather than the 

The chief schools of art In Groat training of the aesthetic sense, or of 
ErltaJn are the schools of the Koyal artistic Jud^ent or tasttj. 

Academy In London, the Slade School In the schools of art opportunities 
at University College, London, and are provided for training In drawing 
ihe RoyiU College of Art at South and painting, sculpture, and archi- 
Kensington, also the Central School lecture, and in the general principles 
of Arts and Crafts, and the other of design in these arts, and in many 
largo metropolitan schools of the of tlie artistic cralts and industrial 
London County Council. processes. In some localities, where 

In most of the English provincial particular industries or artistic trades 
towns are municipal or other schools are concentrated, special schools for 
of art under the control of the Board artistic and technical training ore 
of Education. proridod. The present tendency is 

In Scotland the chief schools are towards the development of special 
the four central Institutions — the schools for particular artistic trades 
Edinbuigh College of Art, and the or professions, 
schools of art of Glasgow, Aberdeen, A complete system of training !n 
and Dundee. In each of these a any art must of necessity Include 
diploma is given on the satisfactory (1) actual technical practice; {If 
completion of a proscribed course of teaching of the canons of workxoan 
study. ship of the art; (3) acquaintance 

In Ireland the chief schools are with its historioed development, 
those of the Royal Hibernian Acad- especially with the notable examples 
emy in Dublin, and the provincial and the highest achievements of i>ast 
schools of art under the Department masters in the art. 
of Agriculture and Teohnolof^. ARTA (ancient AMBRAOIA;. A 

On the Ck>nti]ient the chief centre gulf, town, and river of north -we^m 
of artistic trainimr has for many Greece. The town was tiansferred 
years been in Paris. Advanced by Turkey to Greece in 1881 (pop. 
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8000). It stands on tho River Arta, 
which for a considerable distanoc 
above its mouth formed a part of 
the boundary between Greece and 
Turkey. — The province of Arta has 
an area of 395 sq. miles, and a iK>p. 
of 53,051. 

ARTAXERX'ES (Old Pers. Arta- 
khsathraf ** the mighty **). The name 
of several Persian kings : (1) Arta- 
xerxes. stumamed Longixnanus, suc- 
ceeded his father Xerxes I., 405 B.o. 
He subdued the rebellious Egyptians, 
terminated the war with Athens, 

S overned his subjects in peace, and 
led 425 B.c. — (2) Artoxsrves, sur- 
named Mnemon, succeeded his father 
Darius II. in the year 403 B.o. After 
having vanquished his brother Cyrus 
he made war on the Spartans, who 
had assisted his enemy, and forced 
them to abandon tho Greek cities 
and islands of Asia to the Persians. 
On his death, 359 b.o., his son Ochus 
ascended the thixmo under the name 
of — (3) Artaxorxes OohuB (359 to 
339 B o.). After having overcome 
the Phoenicians and Egy ptians, and 
displayed gi*eat cruelty in both 
countries, he was poisoned by his 
general Bagoas. 

ARTE'DI, Peter. A Swedish natur- 
alist, bom 1705, drowned at Amster- 
dam, 1735. Ho studied at Upeala, 
turned his attention to medicine and 
natural history, and was a friend of 
Linnesus. Hla Bibliotheca Ichthyo- 
logica and Pailosophia Ichthyologica, 
together with a life of the author, 
were pubhshed at Leyden in 1738. 

ARTEL. A name for oo -operative 
associations in Rns&ia. These associa- 
tions were known m ancient Russia 
as drushina or vuataua. The artels 
originally consisted of bodies of men 
associating for the purpose of Jointly 
undertaking a piece of work and 
dividing the profits. Artels wore 
formed in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries for the co-operation 
of their members In hunting and 
fishing. Inspired and stimulated by 
the Schulze-Delitzsch associations 
established m (jkirmany, the Russian 
artels have extended their activity 
to various branches of Industrial life. 
There are now consum artels, credit 
artels, and insurance artels, but the 
most important are the artisan and 
Industrial ai*tels. Some of the artels, 
however, are little more than trade 
guilds iviih mutual responsibility. 

ARTfiMIS. An ancient Greek 
divinity, identified with the Roman 
Diana. She was the daughter of 
Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto or Latona, 
and was the twin sister of i^oUo, 
bom in the Island of Delos. She is 
variously represented as a huntress. 


with bow and arrows ; as a goddess 
of the nymphs, in a chariot drawn by 
four staea ; ana as the moon-goddess, 
with the orescent of the moon above 
her forehead. 

She was a maiden dlvinitv, never 
conquered by love, except when 
Endymlou made her feel its power. 
She demanded the strictest chastity 
from her worshippers, and she is 
represented as having changed Ao- 
teeon into a stag, and caused him to 
be tom in pieces by his own dogs, 
because he had secretly watched her 
as she was bathing. Tho Artemisia 
was a festival celebrated in her 
honour at Delphi. The famous 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus was 
con^dered one of the wonders of the 
world, but the goddess worshipped 
there was very different from uie 
huntress goddess of Greece, being of 
Eastern origin, and regai'cled as tho 
symbol of frmtful nature. 

ARTEMI'SIA. Queen of Curia, in 
Asia Minor, about 352-350 b.c., 

slater and wife of MausOlus, to whom 
she erected m her capital, Halicar- 
nassus, a monument, called the 
Mausoldum, which was reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world. 

ARTEMI'SIA. A genus of plants 
of numerous species, nat. ord. Com- 
posltee, comprising mugwort, south- 
ernwood, and wormwood. CUertain 
alpine species are the flavouring in- 
gredient in absinthe. See Worm- 
wood. 

ARTEMl'SIUM. A promontory in 
Euboea, an island of the iEgoan, 
near which several naval battles 
between the Greeks and Persians 
were fought, 480 B.c. 

AR'TEMUS WARD. See Browni., 
Charles Farrar. 

ARTERIES. The system of cylin- 
drical vessels or tubes, membranous, 
elastic, and pulsatile, which convey 
the blood from the heart to all ports of 
the body, by ramifications which, as 
they proceed, diminish in size and 
increase in number, and terminate in 
minute capillaries umting the ends 
of the arteries with tho beginnings of 
the veins. There are two principal 
curteries or arterial trunks : the 
aorta, which rises from the left 
ventricle of the heart and ramifies 
through the whole body, sending off 
great bianohes to the head, neck, 
and upper limbs, and downwards to 
the lower limbs, etc. ; and the 
pvlmonarv arUry, which conveys 
venous blood from the right ventricle 
to the lungs, to be purified in the 
process of respiration. 

AHTERIO-SOLEROSIS. Disease 
characterised by the thickening and 
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hardening, of the coats of the 
arteries, it xnay arise from exeessive 
(ndulgence in alcohol, or from gout, 
while syphilis is also a cause. To 
some extent it comes on with ad- 
vancing years. It may lead to death 
from heart disease, or apoplexy. 

ARTERIOT'OMY. The opening or 
cutting of an artery for the purpose 
of blood-letting, as, for instance, to 
relieve pressure of the brain in 
apoplexy. 

ARTE'SIAN WELLS. So called 
from the French province of Artois, 
where they appear to have been 
first used on an extensive scale, are 
perpendicular borings into the ground 
through which water rises to the 
surface of the soil, producing a 
constant flow or stream, the ultimata 
sources of supply being higher than 
the mouth of the boring, and the 
water thus rising by the well-known 
law. They are generally sunk in 
valley plains and districts where the 
lower pervious strata are bent mto 
basin-shaped curves. The rain falling 
on the outcrops of these saturates the 
whole porous bed, so that when the 
bore reaches it the water by hydraulic 
pressure rushes up towards the level 
of the highest portion of the strata. 
Tho supply is sometimes so abundant 
as to bo used extensively as a moving 
power, and in arid regions for 
lertiliiing the ground, to which pur- 
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A. Outcrops of pervious stratum (o) acting u 
coUectiug areas B and x>. Impervious stratum. 

pose artesian springs have been 
applied from a very remote period. 

Thus many artesian wells have 
been sunk in the Algerian Sahara, 
which have proved an immense boon 
to the district. The water of most of 
these Is potable, but a few are a little 
saline, though not to such an extent 
as to influence v^petation. The 
hollows in which London and Paris 
lie are both perforated in many 

S laoes by borings of this nature. 

.t London they were first sunk only 
to the sand, but afterwards into the 
chalk. 

One of the most celebrated artesian 
wells is that of Grenelle, near Paris, 


1798 feet deep, completed in 184^* 
after eight years* work. Artesian 
wells are now common in many 
countries, and have been sunk to 
the depth of a mile or more. As the 
temperature of water from gpreht 
depths is invariably higher than that 
at the surface, artesian wells have 
been made to supply warm water for 
heating mannfactories, greenhouses, 
horaitals, fish-ponds, etc. 

*l%6y have also been made in the 
United States and Australia for tha 
purpose of irrigation. Petroleum 
wells are generally of the same 
technical description. Artesian wells 
are now made with larger diameters 
than formerly, and altogether their 
construction has been rendered much 
more eaay in modem times. See 
Borinq. 

ARTEVELD, or ARTEVELDE 

(Ar^te-velt, or'to-vel-de). The name 
of two men diBtmgiiished in the 
history of the Low Countries. — (1) 
Jacob van, a brewer of Ghent, bom 
about 1300, was selected by his 
fellow -townsmen to lead them in their 
struggles against Count Louis of 
Flanders. In 1338 he was appointed 
captain of the forces of Ghent, and 
for several years exercised a sort of 
sovereign power. A proposal to make 
the Black Prince, son of Edward III. 
of England, Governor of Flanders led 
to an insurrection in which Arteveld 
lost his life (1345).— -(2) Philip, son 
of the former, at the head of the 
forces of Ghent gained a gimt 
victory over the Count of Flanders, 
Louis 11., and for a time assumed 
the state of a sovereign prince. 

His reign proved short-lived. The 
CJount of Flanders returned with a 
lar^ French force, fully disciplined 
and skilfully commanded. Arteveld 
was rash enough to meet them in the 
open field at Hoosebeke, between 
Courtrai and Ghent, in 1382, and 
fell with 25,000 Flemings. 

ARTHRI'TIS (Gr. arthran, a joint). 
Any inflammatory distemper that 
alleote the joints, particularly chronic 
rheumatism or gout. 

ARTHRO'DIA. A species of articu- 
lation. in which the head of one 
bone Is received Into a shallow socket 
in another ; a ball-and-socket joint. 

ARTHROP ODA. One of the two 
primary divisions (Anarthropoda 
being the other) into which modem 
naturalists have divided the sub- 
kingdom Annulosa, having the body 
composed of a series of segments, 
some always being provided with 
articulated appendages. The division 
oompiises Crustaceans, Spiders, Scoir- 
pions. Centipedes, and Insects. 

ARTBfR026*A. A name some- 
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dmas Bivea to all artieiiliBUjed animala, 
including the arthropod* and worms. 


ARTHUR* Cbeator Ataa. Twenty- 
first Presideiit of tha United Staites. 
horn 1830, died 1886, was the son of 
Scottish parents, his father being 
pastor of Baptist churches hi Ver- 
mont and New York. He chose law 
as a profession, and practised in New 
York. As a politician he become a 
leader in the Hepublioan party. 
Uroring the civil war ne was enermtio 
aa quartermaster-general of New 
York in getting troops redsed and 
equipped. He was afterwarda ool- 
isotor of customs for the port of New 
York. In 1880 he was elected Vice- 
President, succeeding as President 
on the death ol Garfield in 1881. 

ARTHUR* King. An ancient 
British hero of the sixth century, 
son of Uther Pendragon and the 
Princess Igema, wife ol Qorlois, 
Duke of CJornwall. He married 
Guinevere, or Ginevra ; established 
jfamous order of the Round 
Table ; and reigned, surrounded by 
o fepiendid Court, twelve years in 
peace. After this, as the poets relate, 
ne conquered Denmark, Norway, and 
France, slew the giants of Spain, and 
went to Rome. From thence he is 
said to have hastened home on 
account of the faithlessness of his 
wife, and Modred, his nephew, who 
had stirred up his subjects to re- 
bellion. He subdued the rebels, but 
died m consequence of his wounds, 
<m the Island of Avalon. 

The story of Arthur is supposed to 
have some foundation m fact, and 
pas ever been a favourite subject 
with our romanticists and our poets. 
It is generally believed that Arthur 
one of the last great Celtic chiefs 
who led his countrymen from the 
west of England to resist the settle- 
ment of the Saxons in the country. 
But many authorities r^ard him as 
a leader of the Cymry of Cumbria and 
Strath-Olyde against the Saxon in- 
vaders of the east coast and the 
Piets and Scots north of the Forth 
and the Clyde. See Grail, Merlin, 
Round Table. Bibliography : 
J. Rhys, Studies in the ArthurUm 
Legend ; W. Lewis Jones, Kmg 
Arthur in Historp and Legend, 


ARTHUR'S SEAT. A picturesque 
hill within the King^s Park in the 
immediate yicinitv of Edinburgh ; 
has an altitnde of 822 feet : descends 
roUingly to the N. and E. over a 
base each way of about five furlongs ; 
presents an abrupt shoulder to the 
and breaks down precipitously 
to the W. It is composed of a 
<!llversity of eruptive rooks, with 
IKime interposed and uptilted sedi- 
ventary ones ; and derives its name 


somehow from the legendary Ring 
Arthur, 

AR'TIAU (Gr. otHos, evefi-nmn- 
bered). In chemistry, a nema given 
to an qlenioot of even equivelwey, 
as a dyad, tetrad, ecto. : oppoeiiid to h 
perissad, an element of \pMven 
equivalency, such as a monad, triad, 
etc. 

ARTICHOKE {Cy.tdra Scol&mua), 
Sometimes called *^the Globe Arti- 
choke,” a weU-kttown plant of the 
nat. ord. Composite, somewhat re- 
sembling a thist^ with large divided 
prickly ^ves. Tne erect flower-stem 
terminates m a large round head of 
numerous imbricated oval spiny 
scales which surround the fiowera. 
The fleshy bases of the scales with 
the large receptacle are the parts 
that are eaten. Artichokes were 
introduced mto England eaidy in 
the sixteenth centm*y. The Jeru- 
salem artichoke (a corruption of the 
It. giraaote^ a sunflower), or Helian* 
thus tuberosus, is a species of sun- 
flower, whose roots are used like 
potatoes ; It was introduced into 
England in the early part ot the 
seventeenth century. 

ARTICLE. In grammar, a part of 
speech used before nouns to limit or 
deflne their application. In Ei^llsh 
a or an is usuedly called the indefinite 
article (the latter form being used 
before a vowel sound), and fae, the 
definite article, but they are also 
described as adjectives. An was 
originally the same as one, and the 
as that. In Latin there were no 
articles, and Greek has only the 
definite art^iole. 

ARTICLES* LORDS OF THE. In 

Scottish history, a committee chosen 
equafiy from each estate or division 
of Parhament to prepare the various 
measures, which, when completed, 
were laid before the Parliament for 
adoption or rejection. They were 
first appointed in 1369, and gradually 
became a recognised part of the 
Scottish legislative maohinery. Abol- 
ished 1690. 

! ARTICLES, THE SIX. In English 
[ eoclesiatical history* articles imposed 
by a statute (often called the Bloody 
Statute) passed in 1541, the thirty- 
third year of the reign of Henry VIII. 

I They decreed the acknowledgment of 
I transubstantiation* the sufficiency of 
oommunion in one kind, the obliga- 
tion of vows of chastity, the pro- 
priety of private masses, celibacy of 
the clergry, and auriouleir confession. 
Acceptance of these doctrines was 
made obligatory on all persons under 
the severest penalties ; the Ac^ how- 
ever, was relaxed in 1544, and 
repeided in 1549. 
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ARTICLES, THE THIRTY-NINE. 
01 the Cb'irch of England, a state- 
ment ol the partiodlar points of 
doocrlne, thirty -nine in number, 
maintained by the English Church ; 
Erst promulgated by a oonyooation 
held m London in 1662-3, and oon- 
f^^med by royal authority : foun'^ed 
kjii and superseding an old ^ oode 
in the reim of Edward Vi. 
T n© first five artioles contain a pro- 
fession of faith in the Trinity g the 
>ncamafdon of Jesus Christ, His 
oesoent to hell, and His resurreotion ; 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
The three following relate to the 
canon of the Scripture. The eighth 
article declares a belief in the 
Aposties*, hiioene, and Athanaslem 
creeds. The ninth and following 
articles contain the doctrine of 
original sin, of Justification by faith 
alone, of predestination, etc. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first declare the Church to 
be the assembly of the faithful ; that 
It can decide nothing except by the 
Scriptures. The twenty -second re- 
jects the doctrine of pui-gatory, 
indulgences, the adoration of ima^s, 
and the invocation of saints. The 
twenty-third decides that only those 
lawfully called shall preach or ad- 
minister the sacraments. The twenty- 
fourth r^ulres the liturgy to be in 
English. The twenty -fifth and twenty- 
sixth declare the sacraments efleotual 
signs of grace (though administered 
by evil men), by wtuoh God excites 
and confirms our faith. They ore 
two : baptism and the Lord's supper. 
Baptism, according to the twenty- 
seventh article, is a sign of regenem- 
tlon, the seal of our adoption, by 
which faith is confirmed and grace 
increased. 

In the Lord's supper, according to 
article twenty -eight, the bread is the 
communion of the body of Christ, 
the wine the communion of His blood, 
but only through fedtb (artlole 
twenty -ninth) ; and the communion 
must be admiulstered in both kinds 
fartlole thirty). The twenty-eighth 
aiticle condemns the doctrine of 
transubstantlatlon. and the elevation 
and adoration of the host ; the 
thirty-first rejects the saorifioe of the 
mass as blasphemous ; the thirty- 
seoond permits the marriage of the 
clergyj the thirty-third maintains 
the efficacy of excommunication. 

The remaining artioles relate to the 
supremacy of the king, the con- 
demnation of Anabaptists, etc. Th^ 
were ratified anew in 1604 and 1628. 
All candidates for ordination must 
subscribe these artioles, but they 
are not binding upon laymen, except 
Judges and certain university officials. 
This formulary is now accepted by 


the Episcopalian Chnrdhea of Boot- 
land, Ireland, and America. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. Are 
the rules framed by a company for 
the admlnihrration of its affairs. 
Public oompaiiios usually have separ- 
ate articles ol their own, but this is 
not essential. When a registered 
company has no artioles, its business 
rrocedure ic regulated b r the statutory 
form, Lonnd hi Bchedule 1 of the 
(^mpauies (Oonsolluation) Act, 1908, 
and known as Table A. When 
separate artioles are used thev must 
bo printed, signed, stamped, and 
filed along with the memorandum of 
association. Gnlike the memoran- 
dum, the artioles may be altered at 
any time, by special resolution, 
provided the alteration is within the 
powers given by the memorandum. 
Thus, where preferred shares are 
created by the memorandum, their 
privileges are more secure than if 
merely issued under the artioles. 

The artioles are intended merely 
for interned administration, and, 
while binding in questions between 
the company and its members as 
such, they do not affect third parties, 
unless the company has acted vUra 
vires and this was discoverable from 
the articles, which the public can 
inspect at a nominal fee. — Biblio- 
graphy : Sir F. B. Palmer, Company! 
Law ; A. Coles, Guide /or the Com- 
^ny Secretary ; A. F, Topham, 
Principles of Company Law, 

ARTICLES OF WAR. See Mili- 
tary Law. 

ARTICULATA. The third great 
section of the animal kingdom ac- 
oordlDR to th arrangement of (hivier, 
applied to invertebrates snoh as 
insects and worms, in whioh the body 
displays a Jointed structure. The 
name is now obsolete. See Abthbo- 
poda. 

ARTICULATION. In anatomy a 
joint ; the Joining or Juncture of the 
bones. This is of three kinds : 
(1) DUxrthfCaia, or a movable oonneo- 
tion, such as the ball-and-sooket 
Joint ; (2) Svnarthrdsis, Immovable 
connection, as by suture, or Junction 
by serrated margins ; (3) Symphysis, 
or union by means of another 
substance, by a cartilage, tendon, or 
ligament. 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. Artificial 
limbs of a primitive kind have been 
in use from very early times ; but, 
as the material of which they were 
made was perishable, few specimens 
have been preserved. In the museum 
of the Royal College of Snrg^ns in 
liox^on there is a good specimen of 
a Roman artiflciM leg which Is 
believed to date back to the third 
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oentury b.o. This leg is made of 
wood, covered with thin bronze ; it 
has an Iron sole-plate, and was 
fastened on by means of a waist-beit. 

In Irish le^nd we are told of 
Nnada, who led the tribe of the 
Dananns back to Ireland, having an 
artificial hand made of silver i from 
this he received the name of Arrotlam 
or Silver-handed. In medleevaf times 
Goetz von Derlichingen, who lost hia 
right hand at the siege of Landshut 
U505), had a hand made of iron to 
supply its place. 

Great improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of artificial 
iimbs during the last fifty years. 
After the Franoo-Prussian war the 
French Government adopted an 
artificial arm and hand known as 
the “ Beaufort ** and issued it to the 
soldiers who required it. This hand 
had a movable thumb controlled by 
a cord passing up the arm and 
fastened to a loop band over the 
opposite shoulder. 

An Englishman named Heather 
BJgg Invented a band with a movable 
thumb which was worked by a piston 
and controlled by a rubber ball 
fastened under the arm-pit. These 
designs have been Improved upon 
from time to time, and an artificial 
hand can now be made which is 
capable of opening and closing at 
will, and of lifting and holding fight 
articles. 

Artificial legs vary in design, from 
the simple pin leg to ingenious con- 
trlvanoes such os the ** Anglesey " 
Jeg, which is made of seasoned willow 
wix)d with steel ankles and knee- 
iolnts. This ** Anglesey ** leg Is the 
standard best-quality fimb In Great 
Britain. The German artlfioial-limb 
makers use leather instead of wood. 
These leather legs fit comfortably, 
but are too heavy. 

ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. A 
method of resuscitation of a person 
whose respiratory function is sus- 
pended, as in cases of drowning, 
narcotic poisoning, the effects of 
noxious fumes, oollapse. or the 
asphyxia of new-bom ohlldren. In 
Sylvester’s method the patient Is 
placed on his back on the fioor and 
his arms raised above his head, 
pulled forward and downward to 
expand and contract the chest 
alternately, but Schafer’s method is 
more generally adopted now as being 
more effective. The patient is 1^ 
face downwards with arms extended 
and the face turned to one side. The 
operator kneels across the body, 
with the hands flat over the lowem 
ribs. He then throws the weight of 
his body slowly and gradually on 
to his hands, then raises his body 
slowly, removing the pressure, but 


without removing his hands. This 
movement is repeated twelve timee 
a minute without pause. In severe 
cases two hours* work may be 
necessary. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
Artificial. 


See Silk. 


ARTILLERY. All ordnance such 
as guns and howitzers as opposed to 
small arms and maebino-gruns. The 
term is also used for the troops who 
serve these arms. 

Generally speaking, artillery is 
divided into field, heavy, and siege 
artillery* For details of organization 
see Army. The earliest form ot 
ai*tillery was a metal tube which was 
placed in a convenient position on 
the ground. The charge of grun- 
powdor was imiltod by pladiig a 
match to a hole bored at the closed 
end, and the resulting explosion 
forced the projectile — a stone — ^more 
or less In the reqnii*ed direction. 
Later on this primifive weapon was 
provided with wheels. In another 
form one man fired it while a second 
man supported It on his shoulder. 
In the later Middle Ages guns ot 
vailous calibres were known by the 
names of birds of prey or reptiles ? 
among such were falcons and fal > 
oonets, oulverins and demi-oulverins. 
The fourteenth century saw the 
development of artillery for siege 
purposes — chiefly by the Germane — 
and in the next century it began to 
be employed in open warfare ; while 
in 1637 the present Honourable 
Artillery Company was formed In 
London to encourage the use of all 
“ weapons of volley.^’ These weapons 
of volley were not even confined to 
firearms, but Included bows and 
OT 088 -bow 8 . The earliest English 
troops raised as artillery personnel 
were called the Regiment of Fire- 
locks. Of late years artillery science 
had made almost inconceivable pro- 

r 3B8, thanks to which, infer alia, it 
no lon^r necessary for the target 
to be viiuble from the gun-position. 
This fact, combined with the use of 
smokeless powder, makes the locating 
of hostile batteries oxoeedingly dlfil- 
cult. 

All field artilleiy, by which is 
meant guns and howitzers, which 
accompany mobile troops are de- 
signed on the quick-firing principle, 
by which the inevitable recoil at the 
moment of firing is absorbed by an 
arrangement known as the recoil- 
carriage, thus preventing any move- 
ment of the erun-carriage proper, and 
avoiding unnecessary labour for the 
fiom-detachments, while at the same 
ume allowing the men composing it 
to remain under cover of the shield 
with which the guns are provideu. 
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With the quick-firing grun, pro- 
pellent and projectile are combined 
lu one cartridge Bimilar to that in use 
with small arms; with the howitzer 
they are separated. This difference 
is due to the fact that whereas guns 
are designed for a flat trajectory 
with a deep zone of fire-effect, 
howitzers are intended for high- 
angle fire with an almost vertical 
fall of shrapnel-bullets. This effect 
IS produced by varying the charge for 
different ranges. A field battery 
consists of 6 guns or howitzers and 
12 ammunition-wagons. Both guns 
and wagons are of the limbered type, 
i.e. in two detachable parts, and the 
weight behind the team of an English 
grun is approximately 2 tons. 

As to tactical principles, it is 
recognized that the function of 
artillery is to assist the other arms, 
that it cannot by itself win a battle, 
and that its true mAiver is to prepare 
the way for and assist the infantry. 
During 1914-18 some 700,000 officers 
and men served with the Royal 
Regiment. 

ARTILLERY COMPANY, THE 
HONOURABLE. The oldest existing 
body of volunteers in Great Britain, 
instituted in 1537, revived in 1610. 
It comprises six companies of in- 
faiii ry, besides artillery, and fur- 
nishes a gruard of honour to the 
sovereign when visiting the city of 
London. Previous to 1842 the Com- 
pany elected their own officers, but 
since that date they have been 
appointed by the Crown. 

ARTILLERY SCHOOLS. Institu- 
tions established for the purpose of 
giving a special training to the 
officers, and in some cases the men, 
belonging to the artillery service. 
In Great Britain the artillery schools 
are at Woolwich and Shoeburynoss. 
The Department of Artillery studies 
at W oolwloh give artillery oflioers the 
means of continuing their studies 
after they have completed the usual 
course at the Royal Military College, 
and of qualifying for appointments 
roquirlng exceptional scientific at- 
tainments. 

The School of Gunnery at Shoo- 
buryness gives instruction in gunnery 
to officers and men, and conducts all 
experiments connected with artillery 
and stores. The sands at the mouth 
of tlie Thames afford temple oppor- 
tunity for artillery practice and 
firing at long ranges. The Royal 
AitlDery Institution at Woolwich 
contains a museum, lecture-room, 
and printing-press, from whibh pro- 
fessional and sciontiflo papers are 
periodically issued. 

ARTIODAC'TYLA (Gr. ariioa, even 
numbered, daktplos, a finger or toe). 


A section of the Ungulata or hoofed 
mammals, comprising all those in 
which the number of the toes is even 
(two or four), including the rumin- 
ants, such as the ox, sheep, deer, 
etc., and also a number of non- 
ruzninating animals, as the hippo- 
potamus and the pig. 

ARTISANS* AND LABOURERS* 
DWELLINGS ACT. An English Act 
of Parliament passed in 1868 to 
empower town councils and other 
local authorities to demolish or im- 
prove dwellings unfit for human 
habitation, and to build and main- 
tain better dwellings in heu thereof. 
Other Acts for the same object were 
passed in 1875, 1879, and 1882. 
See Houbinq. 

ARTOCARPA'CEJE. A nat. ord. 
of plants, the bread-fruit order, by 
some botanists ranked as a sub-order 
of the Drticaceee or nettles. They are 
trees or shrubs, with a milky jmoe, 
which in some species hardens into 
caoutchouc, and in the cow-tree 
(Broeimum Oalactodendron) is a milk 
as good as that obtained from the 
cow. Many of the plants produce an 
edible fruit, of which the best known 
is the bread-fruit (Artocarpus). 

ARTOIS (fi,r-twa). A former pro- 
vince of France, anciently one of the 
seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, now almost completely in- 
cluded in the department of Pas-de- 
Oalais. 

ARTOIS, THE BATTLE OF. See 

European War. 

ARTS. The name given to certain 
branches of study in the Middle Ages, 
originally called the “ liberal arts ** to 
distinguish them from the “ servile 
arts ” or mechanical occupations. 
These arts were usually given as 
giammar, dialectics, rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy. Hence originated the terms 
“ art classes,*’ “ degrees in arts,” 
“ Master of Arts,” etc., still in 
common use in universities, the 
faculty of arts being distinguished 
from those of divinity, law, medicine, 
OP solouce. See University. 

ARTSYBASHEV, Mikhail. Russian 
author, bom in 1878. Alter a number 
of short stories he wrote, at the age 
of twenty -five, a novel entitled 
Sanin, published in 1907, which 
placed him at once among the most 
famous contemporary Russian auth- 
ors. Whatever opinion literary critics 
may hold of this novel, his wonderful 
realism, simpheity of style, and 
psychological analysis cannot be 
disputed. He died in 1927. 

ART UNIONS. Associations for 
encouraging art, an object which 
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they mainly pursue by disposing of 
pictures, sculptures, etc., by lottery 
among subscribers. They seem to 
have originated in France dnring the 
time of Napoleon I. They soon after- 
wards took root in Germany, where 
they have been very successful. 
The first art union established in 
Britain was that at Edinburg^ in 
1834. Art unions were legalized by 
the Alt Unions Act, 1846. Set 
Lottery. 

ARTVIN. A town in the Republic 
of Georgia, in the Caucasus, about 
35 miles inland from Batum. Pop. 
6720. 

ARUBA (a-rb'ba). An island off 
the north coast of Venezuela, belong- 
ing to Holland (a dependency of 
Cuiacoa), about 30 miles long and 7 
broad ; surface generally rock, quartz 
being abundant, and contaimng con- 
siderable quantities of gola ; a 
phosphate which is exported for 
manure is also abundant. The 
climate is healthy. Pop. 9481. 

ARU ISLANDS. See Anitu Is- 
lands. 

A 'RUM. A genus of plants, nat. 
Old Araceae. A. maculdtum (the 
common wake-robin, lords-and-ladies, 
01 cuckoo pint) is abundant m woods 
and hedges in England and Ireland, 
liut is rare m Scotland. It ha« a«oiid 
properties, but Its oorm yields a 
starch which is known by the name 
of Portland sago or arrowroot. At 
one time this was prepaj^ed to 
a considerable extent in Portland 
Island. All the species of this genus 
develop much heat during flowering. 

AR'UNDEL. A town in Sussex, 
England, on the River Arun, 4 miles 
from its mouth, the river bemg 
navigable to the town for vessels of 
250 tons. The castle of Arundel, 
the chief residence of the dukes of 
Norfolk, stands on a knoll on the 
north-east side of the town. Pop. 
(1931), 2489. 

AR'UNDEL, Thomas. Third son of 
Richard Fltz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
born 1352, died 1413. He was 
Chancellor of England and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He concerted 
with Bolingbroke to deliver the 
nation from the oppression of Richard 
II., and was a bitter persecutor 
of the LoUards and foDowers of 
Wycliffe. 

ARUNDELIAN MARBLES. A 

series of ancient sculptured marbles 
discovered by William Petty, who 
explored the ruins of Greece at the 
expense of and for Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, who lived in the 
time of James 1. and Charles I., and 
was a liberal patron of scholaroblp 


and art. After the Restoration they 
were presented by the grandson of 
the collector to the University of 
Oxford. Among them is the Parian 
Chronicle, a chronological aoooxmt of 

S rindpal events in Grecian, and 
JUlarly in Athenian, history, 
g a period of 1186 years, from 
the reign of Cecrops (1450 b.c.) to 
the archonship of Dfognotua (264 b.o.) 
ARUN 'DO. See Phragmites. 
ARUSPICES (a-rus'pi-sOz), or 
HARUSPICES. A class of priests in 
ancient Rome, of Etrusian origin* 
whose business was to inspect the 
entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, 
and by them to foretell futme events. 

ARUWIMI. A large river of 
equatorial Africa, a tributary of the 
Congo, on the north bank. 

ARVAL BROTHERS {Frafres Ar- 
vales). A college or company of 
twelve members elected for life from 
the highest ranks m ancient Rome, 
so called from offering annually 
public sacrifices for the fertility of 
the fields (Lat. arvum, a field). 

ARVE (arv). A river rising in the 
Savoy an Alps, passes through the 
valley of Chamonl^ and falls into 
the Rhone near Geneva, after a 
oourso of about 50 miles. 

ARVIC'OLA. A genus of rodent 
animals, sub-ord. Muridee or Mice. 
There ore three British species. 
A. amphibia is the water-vole (or 
water-rat), and A. ayrestia is the 
field-vole or short-tailed field-mouse. 
They are prolific animals, having 
three or four litters in the year, each 
consisting of from four to ten young. 

ARYAN, or INDO-EUROPEAN 
FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. See 
Indo-European FAmuT. 


AS. A Roman weight of 12 ounces, 
answering to the libra or pound. 
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and equal to 237.5 grains avoirdu- 
pois, or 327.1873 grammes French 
mecksure. In the most ancient times 
of Rome the copper or bronze coin 
which was called as actually weighed 
an os, or a pound, but in 264 b.o. 
it was reduced to 2 ounces, in 217- 
to 1 ounce, and in 191 to t ounce. 

A'SA. Great grandson of Solomon 
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and tlxird Kinfir of J udah ; he as- 
cended the throne at an early aae, 
and distinjgrulshod himself by his 
zeal in rooung out idolatry with its 
attendant Immoralities. Ho died after 
a prosperous reign of forty-one years. 

ASAFETIDA* or ASAFGETIDA. 
A fetid inspissated sap from Oential 
Asia* the solidified juice of the 
Narih/tx AsafetidUiy a lor^ umbelli- 
ferous plant. It is used m medicine 
as an anti-spasmodio, and m coses of 
flatulency, in hysteric paroxysms, 
and other nervous ' affections. Not- 
withstanding Its very disagreeable 
odoui’ it is used as a seasoning in the 
East, and sometimes in Europe. 
An inferior sort is the product of 
certain species of Ferula. 

ASAGR^'A. 8e ^ Sabadiiaa. 

ASA'MIA. An active roloano of 
Japan, about 50 miles north-west of 
Touo, 8260 feet high. 

A'SAPH. A Lovite and psalmist 
appointed by David us leading 
chorister in the divine services. His 
oihoo became herditai y in his 
family, or he founded a school of 
poets and musidautf, which were 
colled, after him, ** the sons of 
A&aph.'’ tioi Psalms. 

ASAPH, St. A small cathedral 
city and blshop^s see in Wales, 
1 5 miles noi tn-west of Flint ; 
founded about 550 by St. Kentigem 
or St. Mungo, bishop of Glasgow, 
and named after Ills disciple 8t. 
Asaph, from whom both the diocese 
and town took their name. The 
cathedral was built about the close 
of the fifteenth century ; it consists 
of a choir, a nave, two aisles, and a 
transept. Pop. (rural distrlot, 1931), 
7760, 

ASARABACXA. A small hardy 
European plant, nat. ord. Arietolo* 
chiacese (Aadruyn europceum). Its 
leaves are acrid, bitter, and nauseous, 
and its root is extremely acrid. 
Doth the leaves £«id root were 
foiTuorly used as cm emetic. It 
entered into the composition of 
medicated snuffs recommended in 
coses of headaoho. 

AS 'ARUM. See Asahabaooa. 

ASBEN, AIR, or AHIR. A king- 
dom of Africa, in the Sahara. It 
consists of a succession of mountain 
groups and valleys, with a generally 
western s/ope. and attains in its 
highest summits a height of over 
6000 feet. The valleys are very 
fertile, and often of picturesque 
appearanoe. The inhabitants are 
Tuaregs or Berbers, with an ad- 
mixture of negro blood. They live 
piutly lin villages, partly as nomads. 
The country is nominally ruled over 


by a sultan, who resides In tbe 
oapital, Agadee. Pop. about 60,000. 

ASBES'TOS, or ASBESTUS. A 

remarkable and highly -useful mineral, 
a fibrous variety of several members 
of the hornblende family, composed 
of separable filaments, with a silky 
lustre. The fibres ore sometimes 
delicate, flexible, and elastic ; at 
other times stiff and brittle. It is 
inoombustible, and anciently was 
wrought into a soft, flexible cloth, 
which was used as a shroud for dead 
bodies. 

In modem times it has been manu- 
factured into incombustible cloth, 

g loves, felt, paper, etc. ; Is employed 
1 gas-stoves ; is much used as a 
oovoring to steam boilers and pipes ; 
is mixed with metallic pigments, and 
used ns a paint on wooden structures, 
roofs, partitions, etc., t-o render them 
fli‘o-proof. and is employed in various 
other wa>a, the manufacture having 
recently gieatly developed. Some 
varieties- are c-ompoot, and take a 
fine polish, others are loose, like 
flax or silkv wool. Lign^orm asbestoa, 
or mounfam‘tvood, is a variety pre- 
senting an iiTegular flleunenteus 
structure, like wood. Rock-cork. 
mourUain-haUiety foasil-pajitry ana 
jfosail-fiax or© vai'leties. Asbestos is 
found m many parts of the world, 
but is chiefly supplied by Italy, 
Canada, and Australia. Mineralo- 
gloaily it is distinct from chrysotile, 
which is used for flimllar purposes. 

ASBJORNSEN (6fl'byeura-8en). 
Peior Kristen. Bom 1812, died 1885, 
a distin^ished Norwegian naturalist 
and ooDector of the popular tales 
and legends, fairy stories, ©to., of 
his native country. 

ASBURY PARK. A small town 
on the coast of New Jersey, United 
States, a great summer resort. Its 
population increases during the 
smnmer months from 10,000 to 
100,000. 

AS'CALON, or ASH'KELON. A 
ruined town of Palestine, on the sea- 
coaet, 40 miles W.9.\V. of Jerusalem. 
It was occupied by the Crusaders 
under Richard I. after a great battle 
with Soladin (1192) and Dy General 
Allenby*fl troops in Nov., 1917. 

ASCA'NIUS. Tbe son of ^hiea.s 
and Oreusa, and the companion of 
his father’s wanderings fi-om Trov 
to Italy. 

AS 'OAR IS. See Nematoda. 

ASCEN'SION (discovered on Ascen- 
sion Day). An island of volcanic 
origin belongiiw to Britain, near the 
middle of the South Atlantio Ocean, 
about lat. 7® 56' 8. ; long. 14® 26' W. ; 
700 miles north-west of 6t. Helena ; 
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Area, about 34 sq. miles. Pop. about 
300. It was till 1922 a British uaral 
sanatorium, ooaliug and '(iotualling 
station, and store depot. It has a 
steam factory, naval and victuallini; 
yards, hospitals, and a coal depot. 
It is celebrated for its turtle, which 
are the finest in the world. Wild 
goats are plentiful, and oxen, sheep, 
pheasants, guinea-fowl, and rabbits 
have been introduced, and thrive 
well. The village of Georgetown 
stands on the west side of the island. 
6inoe 1922 Ascension has been under 
the CJolonial Office, and is adminis- 
tered as part of St. Helena. 

ASCENSION, RIGHT. Of a star or 
other heavenly body, in astronomy, 
the arc of the equator intei*oeptoa 
between the first point of Aries and 
that point of the equator which 
octmos to the meridian at the same 
instant with the star. 

ASCENSION DAY= The day on 
which the ascension of the Saviour 
is commemorated, often called Holy 
2%urdsav i a movable feast, always 
falUDg on the Thursday but one 
before Whitsuntide. 

ASCETICISM and ASCETICS 
(from the Gr. asMsia, meaning 
practice, bodily exericse, or athletic 
training). The early Christians, who 
de voted themselves to severe exer- 
cises of piety and strove to distin- 
guish themselves from the world by 
abstinence from seubual enioymonts 
and by volimtary penances, adopted 
the name to signify the practice of 
spiritual things. 

Ascetics and asceticism have 

S layod an important part in the 
hrlstlan Church, but the pidnolple 
of striving after a higher and more 
spiritual life by subduing the animal 
appetites and passions has no neces- 
sary connection with Christianity. 
Thus there were ascetics among the 
Jow'S previous to Christ, and asceti- 
cism was inculcated by the Stoics, 
while In its most extreme form it 
may still be seen among the Brah- 
mans and Buddhists. Monasticism 
was but one phase of asceticism. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
In the history of asceticism, pagan, 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan, 
we are often dealing not only with 
religious but distinctly abnormal 
temperaments. See Monasticism. 

ASCH (&sh). A town of Czeoho- 
slovakia. in the extreme north- 
western comer of former Bohemia, 
with manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
and silk goods, bieebohfields, dye- 
works. etc. Pop. 21,583. 

ASCHAFFENBURG (&-sh5f^en- 
bbrA). A town of Bavaria, on the 
Main and Aschafl, 26 miles E.S.E. of 


Frankfort. The chief edifice is the 
castle of Johannisbeig, built between 
1606 and 1614, and for oentnrios the 
summer residence of the Elector. 
There are manufaotures of coloured 
paper, tobaooo, liqueurs, etc. Pop. 
32,000. 

ASCHAM (as'kam), Roger A 
learned Englishman, born in 1515 ot 
a respectable family in Yorkshire, 
died 1668. Ho was entered at St. 
John’s College, CambridM, 1630, and 
was eleoted follow in 1634 and tutor 
in 1637. He was Latin secretary to 
Edward VI. and also to Mary. He 
was tutor to Princess Elliabetb 
during her girlhood, and he become 
her secretary after she ascended the 
throne. In 16 44 he wrote his Toa» 
philus, or Schole of Shooting, in praise 
of his favourite amusement and 
exercise — archery. Between 1663 
and 1668 he wrote his ScholemoaUf^ 
a treatiae on tne best method oi 
teaching children Latin. Some of hSft 
writings, including many letters^ 
were in Latin. He wrote the beat 
English style of his time. His life 
was written by Dr. Johnson to 
accompany on edition of hia works 
published In 1769. 

ASOH^ Osoar. English actor. 
Bom at Geelong, AnstraJla, Axsg. 26, 
1872, he was educated at Melbourne. 
Having studed acting at Oslo, he 
appeared on the stage in 1893 and 
played under F. R. Benson and 
H. B. Tree. He also toured In tlbit' 
United States, Australia and South 
Africa. In 1904 ho became manager 
oi the Adelphi theatre, London, and 
in 1907 of His Majesty’s and then 
of the Globe. He is best knewn as 
the producer of Chu Chin Chovo, fin 
which he played the title rOle. He 
married the actress Lily Brayton. 

ASCHERSLEBEN (ash’drz-ia-ben) 
A town of Prussian Saxony, In the 
district of Magdebnp:, near the 
junction of the Eino with the Wipper. 
Industries : woollens, machinery and 
metal goods, sugar, paper, etc. 
Pop. 28,968. 

ASCIDTA (Gr. askos. a wine-skin). 
The name given to the Sea-squirts ’’ 
or main section of the Tunioata, a 
class of animals of low grade, re- 
sembling a double-necked bottle, of 
a leathery or gristly nature, found at 
low-w^ater mark on the sea-beach, 
and dredged from deep water 
attached to stones, shells, and fixed 
objects. One of the prominent 
openings admits the food and the 
water required in respiration, the 
other is the excretory aperture. A 
single ganglion represents the nervous 
Bv^m, placed between the two 
apertures. 
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Male and female reproduotive 
ox^rane exist in each asoidian. They 
pass through peculiar phases of 
development, the young ascidian 
appeejwg like a tadpole-body. They 
may be exngle or sxmpUt social or 
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compound. In social aendians the 
peduncles of a number of individuals 
are united into a common tubular, 
«tem, with a partial common olrou-j 
latlon of blood. In these animals 
evolutionists see a Imk between the' 
Mollusca and the Vertebrata. 

ASCLEPIADAXE^. An order of 
gamopetalous Dicotyledons, the dls- 
tmgulbhing characteristic of which 
Is that the anthers adhere to the five 
stlgmatio processes, the whole sexual 
^paratus forming a single mass., 
Tme pollination arrangements are 
peculi^, recalling those of orohlds.: 
The members of this order are 
shrubs, or sometimes herbaceous 
plants, occasionally climbing, almost 
always with a milky Juice. Many ot 
them are emploved as purgatives,, 
diaphoretics, tonics, and febrifugesj 
ana others as articles of tood.1 
Asclepias is the typical genus. Se^ 
Asolbpias. Calotropis, Stapeua, 
Stephanotis. 

ASCLETIADES (-d^). The uam^ 
of a number of ancient Greek writers 
— poets, grammarians, etc. — of whom! 
little is known, and also of several 
ancient physicians, the most oelej 
brated of whom was Asclepiades, of 
Blthynia, who acauired oonsiderablei 
repute at Rome about the beginning 
of the first century b.o. 

ASOLB PIAS. or SWALLOW- 
WORT, A genus of plants, the type 
and the largeet genus of the nat. ord. 
Asdlepiadaceae. Most of the species 
ace North American herbs, havtng 


opposite, alternate, or vertioUlahe 
leaves. Many of them possess 
powerful meddolnal qualities. A, 
decumbens is diaphoreuo cmd sudoxl- 
fic, and has the singular property of 
exciting general perspiration without 
inoreasmg in any sensible degree the 
heat of ^e body ; A. curassavica is 
emetic, and its roots are frequently 
sent to England eis ipecekouanha ; tfee 
roots of A. tuberosa are famed for 
diaphoretic properties. Many other 
species are also used as medicines, 
and several are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

ASCLEPIOS. See iEscuLAPiUB. 

ASXOLI, or ASCOLl PICENO 
(ancient, ASGClUM). A province in 
Central Italy. — The capital of the 
province, also called Aacoli Piceno, 
episcopal see of the Marches (the 
ancient Asotilumb is situated 90 
miles north-east of Rome and con- 
tains, among several handsome new 
buildings, the remains of temples, an 
ancient theatre, etc. It has also 
many fine pre -Renaissance buildings^ 
such as the Gothic Church S, Fran* 
cesco and the Palazzo del Commune. 
At Castel Trosino, near Asooli, a 
necropolis of the seventh century was 
discovered in 1895. Population of 
the town, 32,095 ; of the province, 
266,031 (area, 805 aq. miles). 

ASXOLI SATRIANO (ancient, AS- 
GOLUM APtTLUM). A town of 
8. Italy, province Foggla. Pop. 9700. 

ASCOMYGE'TES ( tez). One of the 
main aubdivisions of the Eumycetes 
or Higher Fungi» distinguished by 
their principal spores being pro= 
duoed In organs called aaci. Typic- 
ally, an ascus is a cylindrical or club- 
shaped structure containing at matu- 
rity eight oscospofes, which are 
usually liberated explosively and 
thereafter dispersed by the wind. 
As a rule numerous asci are massed 
together in a layer or ascuahymenium^ 
which Is variously disposed on a 
more or less massive fruit-body, 
aooording to the form and struoture 
of which the group is further sub- 
divided Into a number of sections 
and families, the chief being Ery^ 
siphale^ Plectascinese, Pyrenomy- 
cotes, Discomyoetes (q.v.)* 

ASGO NIUS (Quintus A. Pedianus). 
A Roman writer of the first century 
A.D., who wrote a life of Sallust, a 
reply to the detractors of Virgil^ 
and commentaries on Cioero’s ora- 
tions, some of which are extant. 

AS'OOT. An En^h race-course 
adjacent to the S.w. extremity of 
the great park of Windsor. The 
races, which take place in the second 
week in June, constitute, for valuo 
of stakes and quality of norses, tha 
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beat meeting of the yeai, as it is 
the most fashionable. 

AS^OARD (literally, gods* yard, or 
the abode of the gods). In Scan- 
dinayian mythology the home of the 
gods or rising, like the Greek 

Olympus, from midgard, or the 
middle world, that is, the earth. 
It was here that Odin and the rest 
of the gods, the twelve ^Esir, dwelt — 
the gods In the mansion called 
Gladsheim, the goddesses dwelling 
in Vingulf. Walhalla, In which 
heroes slain in battle dwelt, was also 
here. Below the boughs of the ash 
tree Yggdrasill the gods assembled 
every day in council. 

ASGILL (as'gil). John. An eccen- 
tric English writer, a lawyer by 
profession, born 1659, died 1738. In 
1699 he published a pamphlet to 
prove that Christians woi*e not neces- 
sarily liable to death, death being 
the penalty imposed for Adam’s sin 
and Christ having satisfied the law. 
Having crossed over to Ireland, he 
was beginning to get into a good 
practice, and was elected to the 
Insh House of Commons, when his 
pamphlet was ordered to be burned 
bv the public hangman, and he him- 
self was expelled the House. His 
whole subsequent life was passed in 
pecuniary and other troubles, mostly 
ill the Fleet or within the rules of 
the King’s Bench. 

ASH {Fraudinua). A genus of deci- 
duous trees belonging to the nat. ord. 
OleacesB, having imperfect flowers 
and a seed-vesesl prolonged into a 
thin wing at the apex (called a 
samara). There are a good many 
species, chiefly indigenous to North 
America. The common ash {F, ex- 
celsior), the only species indigenous 
to Central and Northern Europe, 
has a smooth bark, and grows tall 
and rather slender. The branches are 
flattened ; the leaves have five pairs 
of pinnae, terminated by an odd one, 
daric-green in colour ; lanceolate, 
with serrated edges. The flowers are 
produced in loose spikes from the 
sides of the branches, and are 
succeeded by flat seeds which ripen 
in autumn. It is one of the most 
useful of British trees on a>ocount of 
the excellence of its hard tough 
wood and the rapidity of its mxiwth, 
but often suffers greatly from a 
canker caused by the fungus Nectrva 
dUisaima. 

There are many varieties of It, as 
the weeping-ash, the curled-leaved 
ash, the entire-leaved ash, etc. The 
flowering or manna ash (F, Omw), 
by some placed in a distinct genus 
(Oinus), 18 a native of the south of 
Europe and Palestine. It yields the 
substance called manna, which is 


obtained by making incisions in the 
bark, when the juice exudes and 
hardens. Among Americaji species 
are the white ash {F* americcaia). 



Common Ajsh iFraxinua 9xceUU>r), 


1, Hcrmaphtodlte llower. 2, Anthers of male floret 

with lighter bark and leaves ; the 
red or black ash (F. pubescetis). with 
a brown bark ; the black ash {F, 
sambumfolia), the blue ash, the gr^n 

ash, etc. They are all valuable frees. 
The mountain-ash or rowan belongs 
to a different order. 

ASH, or ASHES. The inoomhus- 
tible residue of organic bodies 
(animal or vegetable) remaining after 
combustion; in common usage, any 
incombustible residue of bodies used 
as fuel ; as a oommeroial term, the 
word ^nerally means the ashes of 
vegetable substances, from which are 
exfraoted the alkaline matters called 
potash, pearl-ash, kelp, barilla, etc. 
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ASHAN'CK). A reerion in the In- 
terior of Southern Africa between 
lot. 1** and 2'' S., and between the 
OflTOwe and the Lower Oo^o, a 
mountainous country in the £^nch 
territory. The Inhabitants belong to 
the Bantu stock* and amoiu them 
ai*e a dwarfish people, the Obongo. 
said to be about 4i feet high at 
most. 

ASHANTI^ A British protectorate 
In West Africa belonging to the Gold 
Coast Colony, of which it forma a 
large inland portion, under a chief 
oonunlssioner ; area about 20,000 so. 
miles. It is in great part hilly, well- 
'vatered, and covered with dense 
tropical vegetation, and rich forests 
\\ Ith excellent timber trees. The 
country round the towns, however, 
id carefully cultivated. The crops 
are chiefly rice, maize, millet, sugar- 
'aue, cocoa, and yams, the last 
foiminif the staple vegetable food of 
the natives. Rubber is also a product. 
The domcetic animals are cows, 
hoiscs of small size, goats, and a 
specks r.f hairy sheep. The wild 
animals include the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, buffalo, lion, hippopotamus, 
etc. Birds arc numerous, and croco- 
diles and other raptlles abound. 
Gold is abundant, and mining oonoes- 
slons are now successfully worked. 
The Ashantis make excellent cotton 
and silk cloths, articles in gold and 
other metals, oo-rthenwaro, leather, 
etc. 

Ashanti used to form a kingdom 
ruled despotically, human saorifices 
being veiy common. It Is now under 
British adminletratlon, and attention 


IS given ix> education, sanitation, i 
itgrloulturo, means of communica- 
tion, etc. There are Government 
schools at Coomassle and Bunyaui 
and a number of missionary schools, 
llie chief town is Kumael (or Ooo- 
massie), now reached by a railway 
from the coast (length 168 miles) ; 
its population is 24,000. 

The British first came In contact 
with the Ashantis in 1807, and 
hostilities continued off and on tiU 
1826, when they were driven from 
the sea-coast. Immediately after the 
transfer of the Dutch settlements on 
the Gold Coast to Britcun in 1872 — 
when the entire coast remained in 
BritlBh hands — ^the Ashantis re- 
olalmod the sovereignty of the tribes 
round the settlement of Elmina. This 
brought on a war, loading to a British 
expedition in 1874, in which Coo- 
massie was captured. In 1896 the 
country became a British proteo- 
torate. In 1901 a rebellion had to be 
put down, and neset year Ashanti 
was fully annexed. Pop. 407,000. — 
Of. R. A. Freeman, Travels and USt 
in AshanUe- cuid Janian. 


ASH'BOURNE. A town of E^- 
land. In Derbyshire, 12 miles N.W< 
of Derby, with manufactures of 
cottons and laoe. Pop. (1931), 4507. 

ASH'BURTON. A town in Devon- 
shire, England, 16 miles S.W. of 
Exeter, a parliamentary borough till 
1368, and till 1918 giviM name to 
a parliamentary division. Pop. (1931)^ 
2505. 

ASH'BURTON, Alexander Baring. 
Lord. A British statesman and 
financier, born 1774, died 1848. 
A younger son of Francis Baring, 
he was bred to commercial pursuits, 
which for some years kept Mm in 
the United States and Canada, and 
in 1810 ho became head of the great 
firm of Bearing Brothers & Co. He 
sat In Parliament from 1806 to 1836, 
when ho was raised to the peerage, 
after being a member of PeeTs 
Government (1834-0 ). 

The Ashburton Shield Is a prize •Tor 
shooting, founded In 1861 by th© 3rd 
Lord Ashburton. It is shot for each 
year at Blsley by teams from tho 
public schools. 

ASH BURTON TREATY, A treaty 
concluded at Washington, 1842 by 
Alexander Baring, Lord Ashburton, 
and the President of the United 
States ; it defined the boundaries 
between the States and Canada, etc. 

ASHBY -DE-LA-ZOUCH (ash'bl ^ 
del-a-zdch'), A town in Leicester 
shire, England, on the borders of 
Derbyshire, with manufactures of 
hosiery, leather, etc. Pop. (1931), 
5093. 

ASH'DOD, A place on the coast 
of Palestine, formerly one of the 
chief cities of the Phillstinos, now an 
iuBignlficant village. It is mentioned 
in the New Testament. 

ASHDOWN. Forest district in 
Sussex. It is a part of tho old 
Andredswoald and stretches for 
almost 5 miles from Chelwood Gate 
to Crowborough. Its area is about 
14,000 acres. 

ASHDOWN PARK. In Berkshire, 
is the seat of the Ear! of Craven. 
It is 3 miles from Lamboume and Is 
believed to be the Aesandune where, 
in 871, King Ethelred and his brother 
Alfred defeated the Danes. Near is 
the cave of Wayland the Smith. 

A'SHER. One of Jacob's sons, 
and founder of the tribe called after 
him, who oooupied a fertile territory 
in PMestine along the ooaet between 
Carmel and Lebanon. 

ASHE'RA. An ancient Semitio 
goddess whose symbol was the 

S hallus. In the Revised Version of 
tie Old Tostamont this word is used 
to translate what in the Authorized 
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Verdon is translated ** firoye/* as 
connected with the idola&ons prac- 
tices into which the Jews were prone 
to tall. 

ASHES, THE. Term which origin- 
ated in 1882„ when a burlesque 
obituary notice in the StxjtiingTi'tnes 
announced that the Ashes of English 
cricket were being taken to Australia. 
This referred to Australia’s first 
victory over England, 29th August. 
1882, by 7 runs, marking the first 
serious challenge to England’s cricket 
supremacy. 

ASHTORD. A thriving town of 
England, in Kent, situated near the 
confluence of the upper branches of 
the River Stour, with large loco- 
motive and railway -carria^ works. 
It gives name to a parliamentary 
division of the coimty. Pop. (1931), 
16,239. 

ASHINGTON. An urban district or 
town of England, Northumberland, 
north-east of MoiTpeth, and about 
2 miles from the sea. In a district of 
collieries. Pop. (1931), 29,418. 

ASHITIA. A native race or people 
of Western Equatorial Africa, to the 
south of the Ogowo River, In the 
French (ZJongo Territory. 

ASHXAND. A city of the United 
States, in Wisconsin. Pop. (1920), 
11,334. — Also a city of Kentucky. 
Pop. (1920), 14,729. 

ASH’LAR. Masonry consisting of 
stones 6qu€u*ed and smoothed in front 
and bnilt m regular courses. 

ASHLEY, Lord. SeeSuATTEBBTiRTt 
Fiest Earl of. 

ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Sir Ellis. 
English politician, bom in 1849. 
He entered Parliament in 1880, and 
was Civil Lord of the Admiralty from 
1886 to 1892. He served m the 
Qreeoo-Tnrkish and South African 
wars, and was knighted in 1892. 
He died in 1902. 

ASH'MOLE, Elias. English anti- 
quary* bom 1617, died 1692. He 
became a chancery solicitor in 
London, but afterwards studied at 
Oxford, taking up mathematics, 
phydes, chemistry, and particularly 
astrology. Ho published Theatrum 
Chymicum in 1662. On the Restora- 
tion he received the post of Windsor 
Herald, and other appointments 
both honourable and lucrative. In 
1672 appeared his History of the 
Order of the Garter, He presented 
to the University of Oxford his 
collection of rarities, to which ho 
aften’i ards added his books and 
MSS., thereby commonoing the Ash- 
mole€m Museum. 

ASHTAROTH. See Abtabte. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. A 

town of Lancashire, England, 4 miles 
from Wigan, with collieries, cotton- 
mills, etc. Pop. (1931), 20,641. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Amnnl- 
oipal and parliamentary borough of 
Lancashire, England, 6 miles east of 
Manchester, on the north bank of the 
River Tame, a well-built place, with 
handsome streets and public build- 
ing. The oUef employment is the 
cotton manufacture, but there are 
also collieries and ironworks, which 
employ a great many persons. The 
population in 1931 was 61,673. 

ASHTON-UPON-MERSEY. A for- 
mer urban district of England, 
Cheshire, on the south side of the 
Mersey, several miles south-west of 
Manchester. It is now in Sale urban 
district. 

ASHURA’DA. A small island in 
the S.E. comer of the Caspian, formed 
by Russia into a trading station. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY. The first cUiv 
of Lent, so called from a custom in 
the Western Church of sprinkling 
ashes that day on the heads of peni- 
tents, then admitted to penance. 
The period at which the fast of Ash- 
W^ednesday was instituted is nn- 
oertain ; but it probably dates from 
the eighth century at least. In the 
Roman Uatholio dlhurch the ashes 
are now strewn on the heads of all 
the clery and people present. In the 
Anglican Church Ash-Wednesday is 
regarded as an important fust day. 

ASIA. The largest of the mat 
divisions of the earth ; length, from 
the extreme south-we^m point of 
Arabia, at the Strait of Bab -el - 
Mcmdeb, to the extreme north-eastern 
point of Siberia — East Cape, or Capo 
vostochni, in Behrliig’s Strait— 
6900 miles ; breadth, from Caw 
Chelyuskin, in Northern Siberia, u> 
Cape Romania, the southern ex- 
tremity of the Malay Peninnsla, 
5300 miles ; area estimated at 
17,250,000 sq. miles, about a third 
of all the land of the earth’s surface. 

Bouudarios. On three sides, N., 
E., and S.. the ocean forms its 
natural boundary, while in the W. 
the frontier is marked main^ by 
the Ural Mountains, the Ural Hlvor, 
Caspian Sea, the Caucasus, the Black 
Sea, the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, and the Red Sea. There is no 
proper separation between Asia and 
Europe, the latter being really a 
great penisnla of the former. Asia, 
though not so irregular in shape as 
Europe, is broken m the S. by three 
great peninsulas, Arabia, India, and 
Malay, while the east coast presents 
peninsular projections and islands, 
foiming a series of sheltered seas and 
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4>ays, the principal i>emnsiLla8 being ^ immense alluvial tract sloping to 
Eiimohatka and Korea. the Arotio Ocean. Vast swamps or 


Islands. The principal islands are 
those forming the Malay or Asiatic 
Archipelago, which stretch roimd in 
a wide curve on the 8.E. of the 
continent. Besides the larger islands 
—Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
Mindanao, and Luzon (in the Philip- 
pine group) — there are countless 
smaller islands grouped round these. 
Other islands are Ceylon, in the S. 
of India ; the Japanese Islands and 
Bakhalm, on the B. of the continent ; 
Formosa, S.K. of China ; Cyprus, 
S. of Asia Minor ; and New Siberia 
and Wrangell, in the Arctic Ocean. 

Mountains. The mountain systems 
of Asia are of great extent, and their 
culminating points etre the highest in 
the world. The greatest of all is the 
Himalaya system, which lies mainly 
between long. 70® and 100® E. and 
lat. 28° and 37° N. It extends, 
roughly spesbking, from north-west 
to south-east, its total length being 
about 1500 miles, forming the north- 
ern barrier of India. The loftiest 
summits are Mount Everest, 29,002 
feet high, Godwin-Austen, 28,265, 
and Kangchenjunga, 28,156. The 
principal passes, which rise to the 
height of 18,000 to 20,000 feet, are 
the highest in the world. 

A second great moimtain system 
of Central Asia, connected with the 
north-western extremity of the Hima- 
laya system by the elevated region 
of Pamii’ (about long. 70°-75^E., 
lat. 37®-40®N.), is the Tien Shan 
system, which runs north-eastward 
for a distance of 1200 miles. In this 
direction the Altai, Sayan, and other 
ranges continue the hne of elevations 
to the north-eastern coast. A north- 
western continuation of the Hima- 
laya is the Hindu Kush, and farther 
westward a connection may be traced 
between the Himalaya mass and the 
Elburz ra^e (18,460) feet, south of 
the Caspian, and thence to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, Armenia, 
and Asia IMlnor. 

Plateaux. There are vast plateaux 
and elevated valley regions connected 
with the great central mountain 
systems, but large portions of the 
continent are low and flat Tibet 
forms the most elevated table -land 
in Asia, its mean height being esti- 
mated at 15,000 feet. On its south 
is the Himdiayan range, while the 
Kunlun range forms its northern 
bwrler. Another great but much 
lower plateau is that which comprises 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Persia, 
and which to the north-west joins 
into the plateau of Asia Minor. 
The principal plain of Asia is that of 
Sibena, which extends along the 
north of the continent and forms an 


peat-mosses called tundras cover 
large portions of this region. South- 
west of Siberia, and stretching east- 
ward from the CJaspian, is a low- 
Iving tract consisting to a great 
extent of steppes and deserts, and 
including in its area the Sea of Aral. 

In the east of China there is an 
alluvial plam of some 200,000 sq. 
miles in extent ; in India are plains 
extending for 2000 miles along the 
south slope of the Himalaya ; and 
between Arabia and Persia, watered 
by the Tigris and Euphrates, is the 
plain of Mesopotamia or Assyria, one 
of the richest in the world. Of the 
deserts of Asia the largest is that of 
Gobi (long. 90®-120° E., lat. 40®- 
48® N.), large portions of which are 
covered with nothing but sand or 
display a surface of bare rock. An 
almost continuous desert region may 
also be traced from the desert of 
North Africa through Arabia (which 
is largely occupied by bare deserts), 
Persia, and Baluchistan to the Indus. 

Rivers. Some of the largest rivers 
of Asia flow northward to the Arctic 
Ocean — the Ob*, the Yenisei, and 
the Lena. The Hwang-Ho, Yangtze 
Kiang, and Amur are the chief of 
those which flow into the Pacific. 
The Ganges, Bramaputra, Irawaddy, 
and Indus flow into the Indian 
Ocean. The Persian Gulf receives the 
united waters of the Euphrates and 
the TiCTis. There are several systems 
of inland drainage, large rivers 
falling into lakes which have no 
outlet. 

Lakes. The largest lake of Asia 
(partly also European) is the Caspian 
Sea, which receives the Kur from 
the (Caucasus (with its tributary the 
Aras from Armenia), and the Scfld 
Rud and other streams from Persia 
(besides the Volga from European 
Russia, and the Ural, which is partly 
European, partly Asiatic). The 
Caspian lies m the centre of a great 
depression, being 83 feet below the 
level of the Sea of Azov. East from 
the Ospian is the Sea of Aral, which, 
like the Caspian, has no outle^ cmd 
18 fed by the Rivera Amu I)arya 
(Oxub) and Sir Darya. 

Still fetrther east, to the north of 
the Tien Shan Moxmtains, and fed by 
the Hi and other streams, is Lake 
Balkhash, also without an outlet 
and very salt. Other lakes having no 
communication with the ocean are 
Lop Nor, in the desert of Gobi, 
receiving the River Tarim, and the 
Dead Sea, far below the level of the 
Mediterranean, and fed by the 
Jordan. The chief fresh-water lake 
16 Lake Baikal, in the south of 
Siberia, between long. 104® And 
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a mountain lake from which 
the Yenisei draws a portion of its 
waters. 

Geoloffy. Geologically speaking, 
large areas of Asia are of compara- 
tively recent date, the lowlands of 
Sibena, for instance, being submerged 
during the tertiary period, if not 
more recently. Many geolo^ts be- 
lieve that subsequently to the glacial 
period there was a groat sea In 
Western Asia, of which the Caspian 
and Aral Seas are the remains. The 
de&iocation of Central Asia is still 
going on, as is also probably the up- 
heaval of a grreat part of the con- 
tinent. The great mountain chains 
and elevated plateaux are of ancient 
origin, however, and in them gi'anlte 
and other crystalline rocks are 
largely represented. 

Aouve volcanoes are only met 
with in the extreme east (Kam- 
chatka) and in the Eastern Arohi- ! 
pelago. From the remotest times 
Asia has been celebrated for its 
mineral wealth. In the Altai and 
XJral Mountains gold, iron, lead and 
platinum are found ; in India and 
other parts rubies, diamonds, and 
other gems are, or have been, pro- 
cured i salt in Central Asia t ooai in 
Ohma, India, Central Asia, etc. ; 
i)etro2eum in the districts about the 
0(u9pian and in Burma ; bitumen in 
Syria ; while silver, copper, sulphrur, 
etCj, aic found In various parts. 

Climate. Every variety of climate 
may be experienced in Asia, but as a 
whole It is marked by extremes of 
heat and cold and by great drjmess, 
this in particular being the ease with 
vast regions in the centre of the 
continent and distant from the sea. 
The great lowland region of Siberia 
has a short but very hot summer, and 
a long but intensely oold winter, the 
rivers and their estuaries being fast 
boimd with ioe, and at a certain 
depth the soil is hard frozen all the 
year round. The northern part of 
China to the east of Central Asia 
has a temperate climate with a warm 
summer, and in the extreme north 
a severe winter. 

The districts lying to the south of 
the centitil region, comprising tho 
Indian and Indo-Chinese Peninsulas, 


Southern China, and the adjckjent 
islands, present the oharacterlstio 
climate and vegetation of the 
southern temperate and tropical 
regions modified by the effects of 
altitude. Some localities in Southern 
Asia have the heaviest rainfall any- 
where known. As the equator is 
approcK^hed the extremes of tem- 
perature diminish till at tho southern 
extremity of the continent they are 
suoh as may be experienced in any 
tropical country. Among olimatio 


I features are the monsoons of the 
Indian Ooean and the eastern seas, 
and the cyclones or typhoons, which 
are often very destructive. 

Plants. Tho plants and animals of 
Northern and western Asia generally 
resemble those of similar latitudes in 
Europe (which is really a prolonga^ 
tion of the Asiatic continent), 
differing more In speoies than in 
genera. The principal mountain 
ti^ees are the pine, larch, and hiroh ; 
the willow, alder, and poplar are 
found in lower grounds. In the 
central region European species reach 
as far as tho Western and Central 
Himalaya, but are rare in the 
Eastern. They are here met by 
Chinese and Japanese forms. The 
lower slopes of the Him^ya ore 
clothed almost exclusively with 
tropical forms. Higher up, between 
4000 and 10,000 feet, are found ah 
the types of trees and plants that 
belong to the temperate zone, there 
being extensive forests of conifers. 
Here is the native home of the 
deodar cedar. 

The south-eastern region, including 
India, the Eastern Peninsula, and 
China, with the Islands, contains a 
vast variety of plants useful to man 
and having here their original 
habitat, such as the sugar-oano, rice, 
cotton, and indigo, pepper, cinna 
mon, oassia, clove, nutmeg, and 
cardamoms, banana, oooonut, areoa. 
and sago palms ; tho mango and 
many other fruits, with plants pro- 
duoing a vast number of drugs, 
caoutchouc, and gutta-percha. The 
forests of India and tho Mala?’ 
Peninsula contain oak, teak, sdl, 
and other timber woods, besides 
bamboos, palms, sandal-wood, etc. 
The palmyra palm is oharaoterlstlo of 
Southern India ; while the talipot 
palm flourishes on the western coast 
of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The cultivated plants of India and 
China include wheat, barley, rice, 
maize, millet, sugar-oane, tea, coffee, 
iudlgo, cotton. Jute, opium, tobaoco, 
vto. In North China and the Japanese 
Islands large numbers of deoiduoue 
trees occur, such as oaks, maples, 
limes, walnuts, po^ars, and willows, 
tho genera being European but the 
individual species Asiatio. Among 
cultivated plants are wheat, and in 
favourable situations rice, cotton, 
the vine, eto. Coffee, rice, sugar, etc., 
are extensively grown in some of the 
Islands of the Asiatio Archipelago. 

In Arabia and the warmer valleys 
of Persia, Afghanistan, and Balu- 
chistan aromauo shrubs are abund- 
ant. Over large parts of these regions 
the date palm flourishes and affords 
a yaluablo article of food. Gum' 
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producing acacias are, with tlie date 
palm, the commonest trees in Arabia. 
African forms are found extending 
from the Sahara along the desert 
I'egion of Asia. 

Animals. Nearly all the mammals 
of Europe are found in Northern Asia, 
with numerous additions to the 
species. Central Asia is the native 
land of the horse, the ass, tho ox, 
the sheep, and the goat. Both 
varieties of the camel, the single and 
the double humped, are Asiatic. To 
the inhabitants of Tibet and the 
higher plateaux of the Himdlaya the 
yak is what the reindeer is to the 
tribes of the Siberian plain, almost 
their solo wealth and support. The 
elephant, of a different species from 
that of Africa, is a native of tropical 
Asia. The Asiatic lion, which inhabits 
Arabia and Persia, and still exists in 
the north-west of India, is smaller 
than the African species. Bears are 
found in ail parts, tho white boar in 
the far north, and other species in 
the more temperate and tropical 
paits. 

The tiger is the most ohaiocteristic 
of the laiger Asiatic Carnivora. It Is 
found in Armenia and throughout 
the entire continent, being absent, 
however, from the gi'oater portion of 
Siberia and fi'om the high tableland 
of Tibet ; it is found also in Bumatia, 
Java, and Bali. In South-Eastern 
Asia and the islands we find the 
rhinoceros, buffalo, ox, deer, squirrels 
porcupines, etc. in biros nearly 
every order is repi'esented. Among 
the most Intorosting forms ai'e the 
hombills, tho peacock, the Impey 
pheasant, the trogopaa or homed 
pheasant, juid other galUnaoeous 
birds, the pheasant family being very 
characteristio of buulh-Eastem Asia. 
It was from Asia that the common 
domestio fowl was introduced into 
Europe. 

Tho tropical parts of Asia abound 
in monkeys, of which tho species ore 
numerous Some are tailed, others, 
such as the orang, are tailless, but 
none have prehen^le tails like tho 
American monkeys. In tho Malay 
Archipelago marsupial animals, hO 
characteristic of Australia, first occur 
in the Moluccas amd Celebes, while 
various mammals oommoii in the 
western part of the Archipelago are 
absent. A similar transition towards 
the Australian type takes place in 
tho species of birds. (See Wallace’s 
Line). 

Of marine mammals the dugong is 
peculiar to tbe Indian Ocean ; in 
the Ganges is found a peouiiar species 
of dolphin. At the head of the 
reptiles stands the Qaxi^tio oroco* 
dilc, frequenting the Ganges and 
other large idvers. Among the 


serpents are the oobra de oapelio. 
one of the most deadly snakes in 
existence : there are also large boas 
and pythons, besides sea and fresh- 
water snakes. The seas and rivers 
produce a great variety of fish. 
The Salmonldee are found in the 
rivers tlowlng into the Arctic Ocean. 
Two rather remarkable fishes are the 
climbing perch and the archer-fish. 
The well-known goldfish is a native 
of China. 

Population. The population of 
Asia IS estimated at 823.000,000, 
and belongs to two groat ethno- 
graphic types, the Oauoasio or fair, 
and the Mongolian or j^ellow. To 
the former belong the Aryan and the 
Bemitio races, wmile tho latter com- 
prises tho Malays and the Indo- 
Chinese. To these two divisions may 
be added tho Dravidiaus of Southern 
India, the Cingalese of Ceylon, the 
Ainos of YezOp tfnd tho Nrgrito tdlies 
of (he Eastern Ai-ohipeiago. Tho 
chief independent states are China. 
Japan,* Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, 
Arabia^ Biom, Nepal, and Bhutan, 
together with the Socialist Soviet 
Republios in Transouioosia and 
Siberia. 

British teiTitoriea hi Asia ore India. 
Malaya, Borneo, Aden, Hong Kong, 
Cyprus, oertaln islands and the 
mandated territories of Pslestlne and 
Transjoidan. To the United States 
belong the Philippine Islands ; France 
has certain holdings in India, French 
Indo -China, and the mandated terri- 
tories of Syria and Leb*mon ; Russia 
has Siberia ; Korea, /< ormosa, and 
various minor places are .Tapemese ; 
most of the Malay Aixihipolago be- 
longs to Holland ; Italy possesses 
Tientsin ; and Portugal has Maoao, 
Goa, Dani&o, Din, and part of Timor. 
Asia is naturally a laud of many 
religions. Brahmanism is found In 
India ; Buddhism in China, Burma, 
and Japan ; Confucianism In China ; 
Shintoism in Japan ; and Mahom- 
medianism in Arabia, Persia, and 
India. Several native Christian sects 
are found in Aremnia, Syria, India, 
and Kurdistan. 

History. Asia is generally regarded 
as the cradle of the human race. It 
possesses the oldest historical docu- 
ments, and, next to the immediately 
conti^ous kingdom of Egypt, the 
oldest historical monuments in the 
world. The Old Testament contains 
the oldest historical records which 
we have of any nation in the form 
of distinct narrative. The period at 
which Muses wrote was probably 
1500 OP 1600 years before the 
Christian era. His and tne later 
Jewish writings confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the history of 
the Hebrews ; but in Babylonia, as 
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in Egrypt» ciyilizatloii had made 
great advances long before this time. 

The earliest seat of the Aryan race 
some assign to the banks of the 
OxuB. Hence, perhaps from the 
pressure of the Mongolian tribes to 
the north, they spread themselves 
to the south-east and south-west, 
finally occupying Northern India, 
Persia, and other parts of Western 
Asia, and spreading into Europe, 
perhaps about 2000-1500 b.o. In 
China authentic history extends back 
probably to about 1000 b.o., with a 
long preceding period of wmch the 
names of dynasties are preserved 
without chronological arrangement. 
The kingdoms of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, and Persia predominated by 
tm’ns in South-Western Asia. In 
regard to the histf^ry of these 
monarchies, much light has been 
obtained from the decipherment of 
the cuneiform inscriptions. The arms 
of the Pharaohs ext.endod into Asia, 
but their conquests there were short- 
lived. From Cyrus (559 B.c.), who 
extended the empire of Persia from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean, 
while his son, Cambyses, added 
Egypt and Libya to it, to the con- 
quest of Alexander (330 B.c.) Persia 
was the dominant Power in Western 
Asia. 

Alexander’s great empire became 
broken up into separate kingdoms, 
which were finally absorbed in the 
Roman Empire, and this ultimately 
extended to the Tigris, Soon after 
the most civilized portions of the 
three continents had been reduced 
under one empire, the great event 
took place which forms the dividing- 
line of history, the birth of Christ 
and the spread of Christianity. In 
A.D. 226 a protracted struggle began 
between the newer Persian Empire 
and the Romans, which lasted till 
the advent of Mahomet, and the 
conquests of the Arabians. Persia 
was the first great conquest of 
Mahomet’s followers. Syria and 
Egypt soon fell before their arms, 
and within forty years of the cele- 
brated flight of Mahomet from Mecca 
(the Hejra)t the sixth of the caliphs, 
or successors of the Prophet, was 
the most powerful sovereign of Asia. 

The Mongols next became the 
dominant race. In 999 Mahmud, 
whose father, born a Turkish slave, 
became Governor of Ghazni, con- 
quered India, and established his 
rule. The dsmasty of the Seljuk 
Tartars was established in Aleppo, 
Damaeous. loonlum, and Ehansm, 
and was distinguished for its struggles 
with the Crusaders. Othman, an 
emir of the SeUuk sultan of loonlum, 
established the Ottoman Empire in 
1800. About 1220 Genghis EZhan, 


an independent Mongol chief, made 
himself master of Central Asia, 
conquered Northern China, oven*an 
Turkistan, Afghanistan, and Persia ; 
his successors took Bagdad, and 
abolished the caliphate. In Asia 
Minor they overthrew the Seljuk 
dynasty. One of them, Timur or 
Tamerlane, carried fire and sword 
over Northern India and Western 
Asia, defeated and took prisoner 
Bajazet, the descendant of Othman 
(1402), and received tribute from 
the Greek emperor. 

The Ottoman Empire soon re- 
covered from the blow inflicted by 
Timur, and Constantinople was taken 
and the Eastern Empire finally over- 
thrown by the Sultan Mohammed II. 
In 1463. China recovered its inde- 
pendence about 1368 and was again 
subjected by the Manchu Tartars 
(1618-45), soon after which it began 
to extend its empire over Central 
Asia. Siberia was conquered by the 
Cossacks on behalf of Russia (1580-4). 
The same country effected a settle- 
ment in the Caucasus about 1786, 
and has since continued to make 
steady advances into Central Asia. 

The discovery by the Portuguese 
of the passage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope led to their estab- 
lishment on the coast of the peninsula 
(1498). They were speedily followed 
by the Spanish, Dutch, French, and 
British. The struggle between the 
two last Powers for the supremacy of 
India was completed by the destruc- 
tion of the French settlements 
(1760-5). At present the forms of 
government in Asia range from the 
primitive rule of the nomad sheik 
to the constitutional monarchy of 
Japan. — Bibliography : Sven Hc- 
din. Through Asia ; H. F. Blanford, 
Elementary Geography of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon ; Max. Muller, 
The Sacred Books of the East ; 
A. Little, The Far East ; R. Cobbold, 
Innermost Asia ; Colonel A. Durand, 
The Making of a Frontier ; J. G. C. 
Chamberlain, ContinerUs and ihevr 
Peoples; E. Huntington, The Pulse 
of Asia ; E. C. Hannah, Eastern 
Asia, 

ASIA, CENTRAL. A designation 
loosely given to the rerfons in the 
centre of Asia east of the Caspian, 
also called Tm’Mstan, and formerly 
Tartary. The eastern portion belongs 
to China, the western to Russia. 
Russian Central Asia comprises the 
Kirghiz St^pe (Uralsk, Turgal, 
Akmolinsk, Semlpalatinsk, etc.), and 
what was the government-general of 
Turkistan till 1918, besides the 
territory of the Turkomans or 
Transcaspla and Merv. 

ASIA MINOR. The most westerly 
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portion of Asia, being the peninsula 
lying west of the Upper Euphrates, 
and forming part of Asiatic Turkey. 
It forms an extensive plateau, with 
lofty mountains rising above it, the 
most extensive ranges being the 
Taurus and Anti -Taurus, which 
border it on the south and south- 
east, and rise to over 10,000 feet. 
There are numerous salt and fresh- 
water lakes. 

Rivers. The chief rivers are the 
Kizil-Irmak (Halys), Sakaria (San- 
garius), entering the Black Sea : 
and the Sarabat (Hermus) and 
Menderes (Meeander), entering the 
^gean. The coast regions are 
generally fertile, and have a genial 
climate; the interior Is largely arid 
and dreary. Valuable forests and 
fruit-trees abound. Sm 3 nntta is the 
chief town. Anatolia is an equiva- 
lent name. See European War ; 
Turkey. 

ASIAGO. A town In Italy in the 
province of Vicenza, capital of the 
Seven Communes (^tte Communl). 
lu the groat European War several 
battles were fought on the Asiago 
Plateau. The town was evacuated 
by the Italians on 28th May, 1916, 
but retaken on 25th June, 1916. 
See European War. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. Learned 
bodies instituted for the purpose of 
collecting Information respecting the 
different countries of Asia, such as 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded 
in 1784 by Sir William Jones ; and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, established by 
Colebrooke, and opened in 1823. 
There are similar societies on the 
European Continent and In Amenca. 
such as the Soci6t6 Aslatique at 
Paris, founded in 1822 : the Oriental 
Society of Germany (Deutsche Mor- 
geniandische Gesellschaft, founded in 
1845 ; and the Oriental Scoiety at 
Boston, founded m 1842. 


ASIPHONATA, or ASIPHONTDA. 

An order of lamelllbranohiate, bi- 
valve molluscs, destitute of the 
siphon or tube through which, in the 
Siphonata, the water that enters 
the gills is passed outwards. It in- 
cludes the oysters, the scallop-shells, 
the pearl-oyster, the mussels, and in 
general the most useful and valuable 
molluscs. 


ASIR. See Hejaz. 

ASKABAD'. The administrative 
centre of the Russian provinoe of 
Transoaspia, situated in the Akhal 
Tekke oasis, and ccoupied by Sko- 
belev tn Jan., 1881, after the sack 
of Geok Tep6. Its distance from 
Merv is 232 miles, from Herat 388 
miles. Pop. 64,000. 


ASKARI. African soldier. De- 
rived from an Arabic word meaning 
** army,” it is used for native 
soldiers who are trained and led by 
European oflacers. 

AS'KEW, Anne. A victim of re- 
ligious persecution, bom 1521, mar- 
tyred 1546. She was a daughter of 
Sir William Askew of Lincolnshire, 
and was married to a wealthy neigh- 
bour named Kyme, who, irritated by 
her Protestantism, drove her from 
his house. In London, whither she 
went probably to procure a divorce, 
she spoke against the dogmas of the 
old faith, and, being tried, was 
condemned to death a.8 a heretic. 
Being put to the rack to extort a 
confession concerning those with 
whom she corresponded, she con- 
tinued firm, and was then taken to 
Smlthfleld, chained to a stake, and 
burned. 

ASKJA (askV& . A volcano near 
the centre of Iceland, first brought 
into notice by an eruption In 1875. 
Its crater is 17 miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a mountain- 
ring from 500 to 1000 feet high, 
the height of the mountain Itself 
being between 4000 and 5000 feet. 

ASK WITH, Baron. English publi- 
cist. Born Feb. 17, 1861, George 
Ranken Askwlth was educated at 
Marlborough and Brasenose College. 
Oxford. He became a barrister and 
practised successfully until 1907 
when he was appointed an assistant 
secretary to the Board of Trade. 
Ho was soon In charge of the deport- 
ment that dealt with labour dis- 
putes, and from 1911 until his 
retirement in 1919 he was Chief 
Industrial Commissioner. In 1911 
he was knighted, and In 1919 made a 
peer Lord Askwith has written much 
on the subject of trade disputes, of 
which he has an unrivalled experience. 

AS'BdANNSHAUSEN <-hon-zn). A 
Prussian village on the Rhine, in 
the district of Wiesbaden, celebrated 
for its wine. Many judges prefer the 
red wine of Asmannshausen to the 
best Burgundy, but it retains its 
merits for three or four years only. 

ASMO'DAI, or ASMO'DEUS. An 
evil spirit, who, as related in the 
book of Tobit, slew seven husbands 
of Sara, daughter of Ra^el, but was 
driven away into the uttermost parts 
of E^pt by the young Tobias imder 
the dirwtion of the angel Raphael. 
Asmodai signifies a desolater, a 
destroying angel. Identical with the 
demon ASshma of the Zend-Avesta. 
He is represented In the Talmud as 
the prince of demons who drove 
King Solomon from his kingdom. 

ASMONiE'ANS. A family of high 
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priests and princes who ruled over 
the Jews for about 130 years, from 
153 B.C., when Jonathan, son of 
Mattathlas, the great-grandson of 
OhasmoD or Asmonreus, waa nomin- 
ated to the high-priesthood. 

ASNI£RES (an-yftr). A town on 
Jhe Seine, a K.W. suburb of Paris, 
■% favourite boating resort of the 
Parisians. Pop. 42,583. 

ASO'KA. An Indian sovereign 
vho reigned from 264 to 228 b.o. 
~>ver the whole of Northern India, 
^rrandsou of Chandragupta or Sand- 
mcottuB. Ho embinoed Buddhism, 
^nd forced his subjects also to 
become converts. IVIany temples and 
v/upoa, or brick cupolas, still remain- 
ng ai ‘0 attributed to him. 

ASO'KA (Jonesia asffra). An 
Indian tree, nat. ord. LeguminoscB, 
laaving a lovely flower, showing 
orange, scarlet, and brlght-yeilow 
tints ; eacrcd to the j^d Siva, and 
^ften mentioned in Indian literature. 

ASO'PUS. The came of several 
rivers in Greece, of which the most 
:^lebrated is In Boeotto. 


ASP, or ASPIC Viplm 

naje), A spevcics of viper foujid in 
resembling the cobra de 





capello or spcctaole-serpent of tbe 
East Indies, and having a very 
venomous bite. When approached 
or disturbed it elevates its he«4 and 
body, swells out its nock, and appecuu 
to stand erect to attack the aggressor. 
Hence the ancient Egyptiana be- 
lieved that the asps were guardians 
of the spots they inhabited, and the 
figure of this reptile was adopted as 
an emblem of the pi*oteotIng genius 
of the world. 


The balancing motions made by It 
in the endeavour to maintain the 
erect attitude have led to the 
employment of the asp os a dancing 
serpent by the Airwian jucglera. 
The deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ear of Psalm Ivlii. 4, 5, is translated 
aap in the maxgin, and seems to have 
been this species. Cleopatra is said 
to have committed suicide by moans 
of an asp’s bite, but the incident is 
generally associated with the Cerastes 
or homed viper, not with the haje. 
The name asp is also given to a viper 
(Vipera aspia) common on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


ASPARAGINE, or AMINOSUO- 
CINAMH; ACID. 0,H,*NH, (CO.H) 
(CO-NH*). Is a white crystalline 
substance of unpleasant acid taste 
found in the shoots of asparagus, in 
potato and dahlia tribes, and in many 
other plants, from which it may be 
extracted by means of water. 


ASPAR’AGUS {Aepar&Qua offbi- 
niUiajo A plant of the order Lilia- 
oeaj, the young shoots of which, 
out as they are emerlng from the 
ground, are a favourite culinary 
vegetable. In Greece, and especially 
In tbe southern steppes of Russia 
and Poland, it is foiijnd Id profusion ; 
and its edible qualities were esteemed 
by the ancients. Pliny states that 
asparagus was in his time cultivated 
in gardens, particularly at Ravenna. 
The best asparagus is grown in 
gardens near the sea, and hundreds of 
acres ore devoted to its cultivation 
in Holland and Belgium. 

It grows wild tn Essex and Linooln- 
shire, but does not attain nearly to 
the rize of the ©ultlvated plant. It is 
usually raised from seed i and the 
piancs should remom three years In 
the ground before they ore out j 
after which, for several years, they 
will continue to afford a regular 
annual supply. The bods are pro- 
tected by straw or Utter in winter. 
Its diuretic properties ore ascribed 
to the presence of a crystalline sub- 
stance fo^ind also in the potato, 
lettuce, etc. 

ASP A "SI A. A celebrated woman 
of ancient Greece, was bom at 
Miletus, in Ionia, but passed a great 
part of her Ule at Athens, where her 
house was the general resort of the 
most distinguished men in Greece. 
She won the affootion of Pericles, 
who united himself to Aepaeia ets 
closely as was permitted by the 
Athenian law, which declared mar- 
riage with a foreign woman lUegal. 
Her power in the State has often been 
exaggerated, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that her genius left its mark 
upon the admiinistration of Pericles. 
In 432-431 B.o. she was aooused of 
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Cmpiety, and was only saved from 
condeixina,tion l>y the eloquence and 
tears of Pericles. 

After his death (429 B.o.) Aspasla 
Is said to have attached herself to a 
wealthy but obscure cattle-decder of 
the name of Lysioles, whom she 
raised to a position of Influence in 
Athens. Nothing more is known of 
her life. She had a son by Pericles, 
who was legitimated (430 b.c.) by 
a special decree of the people. There 
IS a bust bearing her name in the 
Pio Clementino Museum in the 
Vatican. 

ASPATRIA. A town (urban dis- 
trict) of England, Cumberland, 8 
miles north-east of Maryport, with 
an agricultural college. Pop. (1931), 
3239. 

AS'PE. A town of Southern Spain, 
provinoe of Alicante. Pop. (1921), 

AS'PECT. In astrology, denotes 
the situation of the planets with 
respect to each other. There are 
five different major aspects : the 
sextile. when the planets are 60® 
distant ; quartilo, when they are 
90® distant ; trine, when 120® distant ; 
opposition, when 18o® distant ; and 
oonjimction, when both are in the 
same longitude. The asx>ects wore 
classed by astrologers as benign, 
maltctnant, or %ndtffereni, according 
to their fancied influences upon 
human affairs. 

ASPECT OF LAND. Exposure. 

AS'PEN, or TREMBLING POPLAR 

^ P6^1u 8 tremiUah A species of 
poplar indigenous to Britain and to 
most mountainous regions through- 
out Europe and Asia. It is a beauti- 
ful tree of rapid growth and ex- 
tremely hardy, with nearly circular 
toothed loaves, smooth on both sides, 
and attached to footstalks so long 
and slender as to be shaken by the 
slightest wind ; wood light, porous, 
soft, and of a white colour, useful for 
various purposes. 

ASPER, or ASPRE. A small 
Turkish coin, of which there are 
120 in the piastre, value 

ASPEROILL'US. The brush used 
In Roman Catholic churches for 
sprinkling holy water on the people. 
It la Kud to have been orighially 
made of hyssop. 

ASTERN and ESSLINGEN (or 
ESSLIN0 (es'Ung-en). Two villages 
east of Vienna, and on the oppomte 
bank of the Danube ; celebrated as 
the chief contested positions in the 
bloody but indecisive battle fought 
between the Archduke Charles and 



the Austrians lost a third of their 
army, and the Fi'enoh no less than 
half. 

ASPER'ULA. The woodruff genu-^ 
of plants. 

ASPHALT, or ASPHAL'TUM. The 
most common variety of bitumen ; 
also called mineral pitch. Asphalt is 
a compact, glossy, brittle, black or 
brown mineral, which breaks with a 
polished fracture, melts easily with 
a strong pitchy odom* when heated, 
and when pure burns without leaving 
any ashes. It is found in the earth 
in many parts of Asia, Europe, and 
America, and In a soft or liquid 
state on the surface of the Dead Sea, 
which, from t-hls circumstance, was 
called A»phalt\tes. 

It Is of organic origin, the asphalt of 
the firreat Pitch Lake of Trinidad 
being derived from bituminous shales, 
containing vegetable remains in the 
process of transformation. Asphalt 
is produced artiflcally in making 
coal-gas. During the process muon 
tarry matter is evolved and collected 
in retorts. If this be distilled, 
naphtJia and other volatile matters 
escape, and aisphalt is left behind. 
It Is sometimes oalled Jew*a Pitch, 

ASPHALTS (or ASPHALT) ROCK. 
A limestone impregnated with bitu- 
men, found in large quantities In 
various localities In Europe, as in 
the Val de Travers, NoufohAtel, 
Switzerland ; In the department of 
Ain in Franoe ; In Alsaoc, Hanovor, 
Holstein, Sicily, etc. These rocks 
contain a variable quantity of bitu- 
men (from 7 or 8 U) 20 or 30 per 
cent) naturaUy diffused through 
them. The Val de Travers asphalt 
wa« discovered in 1710. 

In 1837 an English patent was 
taken out for its application to roads, 
pavements, terraces, areas, roofs, 
etc. Since then other asphalte-rooks, 
as well as artifloial preparations 
made by mixing bitumen, gas-tar, 
pitoh, or other materials with sand, 
chalk, etc., have been brought into 
oompetitlon with it. 

ASTHODEL (A^hodaua). A 
genus of plants, ora. Liliaoeas, con- 
sisting of perennials, with fasolou- 
lated fleshy roots, flowers arranged in 
racemes, six stamens Inserted at the 
base of the perianth, a sessile almost 
spherical ovary with two ooUs, each 
containing two ovules ; fruit a 
capsule with three cells, in each of 
which there are, as a rule, two seeds. 
Two species are oultivated In Britain 
as garden flowen^ the yellow asphodel 
{AaphodeHua Ivieua) and the white 
asphodel {Aaphoduua albua). The 
English word ** daffodil is a per- 
version of asphodel. 
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The Asphoddus ramoaus, which 
attainB a neifirht of 5 feet, is culti- 
vated in Algeria and elsewhere, its 
tubercles yielding a very pure alcohol, 
and the residue, together with the 
btaJks and leaves, being used in 
making pasteboard and paper. The 
asphodel was a favourite plant 
among the ancients, who were in 
the habit of planting it round their 
tombs. In Greek religion it is 
associated with Persephone, the 
dead, and the underworld. 

ASPHYXTA. LiteraUy, the state 
of a living animal in which no 
pulsation can be perceived, but the 
term is more particularly applied to a 
suspension of the vital functions 
from causes hindering respiration. 
The normal accompamments of death 
from asphyxia are dark fluid blood, 
a congested brain and exceedingly 
congested lungs, the general engorge- 
ment of the viscera, and an absence 
of blood from the left cavities of the 
heart while the right cavities and 
pulmonary artery are gorged. 

Treatment. The restoration of 
asphyxiated persons has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished at long periods 
after apparent death. The attempt 
should be made to maintain the 
heat of the body and to secure the 
inflation of the lungs as in the case 
of the apparently drowned. See 
Respiration. 

ASPHYXIATING GAS. See Poison 
Gas. 

ASPIC. A dish consisting of a 
clear savoury meat jelly, containing 
fowl, game, fish, etc. 

ASPIDISTRA. A genus of plants 
of the lily family, comprising throe 
or four species, natives of China and 
Japan, being plants with large 
smooth oblong lanceolate leaves, 
rising from an undergroimd rhizome, 
and with oampanulate flowers of a 
ilull purplish or brownish colour. 
They are now very common in 
Briudn, being especially cultivated 
as indoor plants. 

ASPIDTUM. A genus of ferns, 
iiat. ord. PolypodiacesB, comprising 
the shield-fern and male-fern. 

ASTINWALL. See Colon. 

AS 'PIRATE. A name given to anv 
sound like our hy to the letter h 
itself, or to any mark of aspiration, 
os the Greek rough breathing (-). 
Such characters or sounds as the 
Sanskrit kh, ah, bh, and the Greek 
c/i, ihy phy are called aapiredes, 

AS'PIRATOR. An instrument used 
to promote the flow of a gas from 
one vessel into smother by means of 
a liquid. The simplest form of 
aspirator Is a cylindrical vessel con- 


taining water, with a pipe at the 
upper end which oommunicates with 
the vessel containing the gas, and 
a pipe at the lower end also, with a 
stopcock and with its extremity 
bent up. By allowing a portion of 
the water to run off by the pipe at 
the lower part of the aspirator a 
measured quantity of air or other 
gas is sucked into the upper part. 

ASPIRIN. Drug efficacious for 
giving relief to pain, especially from 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago and 
rheumatism, as well as for headaches 
and feverish colds It is a white 
crystalline substance, not easily 
soluble in water, and is called by 
chemists acetylsalicylic acid. It is 
usually taken in tablet form. The 
dose is from 5 to 15 grains. If taken 
for a cold, the patient should go at 
once to bed as the drug tends to 
cause sweating. If taken regularly 
for a long period aspiiin loses some 
of its beneficial effects, and tends to 
depress the action of the heart. 

ASPLE'NIUM. A genus of feins, 
of the nat. ord. Polyp(>diaoe«e. Nine 
species are found in Britain, among 
them the well-known Wall-iue. 

ASPROMON'TE. A mountain of 
Italy in the south-west of Calabria, 
where Garibaldi was wounded and 
taken prisoner with the greater part 
of his army, in Aug , 18G2. 

ASPROPOT'AMO. See Achelous. 



Herbert Henry Aequitb, let Earl of 
Oxford 
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ASPULL. A town (urban district) 
of England, Lancashire, 2 or 3 miles 
north-east of Wigan, with collieries 
and other works. Pop. (1931), 7193. 

ASQUITH, Herbert Henry, 1st Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith, K.G. Was 
born in 1852, and educated at City 
of London School and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he graduated with 
high distinction. Called to the Boi' 
in 1876, he became Q C. in 1890 ; 
m 1886 was elected member of 
Parliament for East Fife, and held 
his beat for this constituency un- 
interruptedly until Dee., 1918, whcui 
he ^^as defeated From 1892 to 1895 
he was Homo Secretary, being also 
made a Privy Councillor in tlie 
former year. Both m regard to the 
South African VV^ar and various other 
questionb, when out of ofll(.c, he 
spoke more m haiiiiony With the 
views of TiOrd Rosebery than with 
those of Sir H. Cam]»be]l-Bannertuau, 
but under the latter ho accepted the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the ministry formed m Dee., 1905 

On the retirement of Sir Henry in 
1908 he succeeded him as Prime 
Minister He at once hastened to 
draw up the Liberal refonn pro- 
gramme, the list of measures m- 
cluding the Llovd George Budget 
(1909), the Paihanect Act (1911), 
the Insurance Act, and the Irish 
Home Rule Bill With the outbreak 
of the Great War m August, 1914, 
the Irish dlflculty w’as temporarily 
set aside. No formal change was 
made in tho jiolitioal constitution of 
the Cabinet till May, 1915, when 
Mr. Asquith foiined the first coaJitiou 
mlnistiTf himself retaining tho Pre- 
miership. Tho public dtssatisfa-ction 
wuth the way the war was being 
conducted which had made this step 
necessary was little abated, and by 
Dec., 1916, Mr. Asquith was forced 
to resign, and Mr Lloyd George 
formed a new ministry. 

In tho General Election of 1918 
Mr. Asquith lost his seat. Two yearn 
later he was elected member for 
Paisley and retained this seat till 
1924. He was created Earl of Oxford 
and made K.G. in 1926. In 1926 he 
resigned the leadership of the 
Liberal party. He died in 1928. 

AS'RAELn The Mahommedan 
angel of death, who takes Uie soul 
from the body. 

ASS {Equvs asirnia). A species of 
the horse genus, supposed by Darwin 
to have sprung from the wild variety 
(AsinuB tcmidpus) found in Abys- 
sinia ; by some writers to be a 
descendant of the ondger or wild ass, 
inhabiting the mountainous deserts 
of Tartiury, etc. ; and by others to 
have descended from the klang or 


1 ASS 

djiggetai {A. hemidnua) of South- 
Western Asia. The ass was used ba 
Egrypt long before the hors^and it 
played an important part in Homerio 
Greece. According to Aristotle, how- 
ever, it was unknown In his time in 
Pontus, Scythia, and In the land of 
the Celts. The ass seems to have 
been introduced into Englamd in the 
days of Ethelred,i,but did not become 
common before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Both in colour 



aud size the ass is exceedingly 
variable, ranging from dark grey 
and reddish brown to white, and 
from the size of a Newfoundland dog 
in North India to that of a good- 
sized horse. 

In the south-western countries of 
Asia, and in Egypt, m some districts 
of Southern Europe, as in Spain, and 
in Kentucky and Peru, great atten- 
tion has been paid to selection and 
interbreeding, with a result no loss 
remarkable than in the ease of the 
horse. Thus in Syria there appear 
to be four distinct breeds : a light 
and graceful animal used by ladles, 
an Arab breed reserved for the 
saddle, an ass of heavier build in 
use for ploughing and draft purposes, 
and the large Damascus breed. The 
efforts made to raise the deteriorated 
British breed have only been partially 
successful. The male ass is matui« 
at two years of age, the female still 
earlier. The she -ass carries her 
young eleven months. The teeth of 
the young ass follow the same order 
of appearance and renewal as those 
of the horse. 

The life of the ass does not nsually 
exceed thirty years. It is in general 
mnoh healthier than the horse, and 
is maintained in this condition by a 
smaller quantity and coarser quality 
of food : it is superior to the horse 
in its ability to carry heavy burdens 
over the most pi^pitons roads, 
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and is in no respeot its inferior in 
intelligence* despite the reputation 
for stupidity which it has borne from 
very ancient times. The skin is used 
as parchment to cover drums* etc.* 
and in the East is made into shagreen. 

The hybrid offspring of the norso 
and the female ass is the hinny, that 
of the nss and the mare is the mule ; 
but the latter is by far tlie lamer 
and more useful animal. Asses* milk, 
long celebrated for its sanative 
qualities, more closely resembles that, 
of a woman than any other. It is 
very similar in taste, and throws up 
an equally fluid cream, which is not 
convertible Into buttc-r. 

ASSAB^ A bay of Africa on the 
south-west coast of the Red Sea, 
belonging to the Italian territory of 
Eritrea, which has been acquired 
8iur3e Italy established here a colony 
and freo port in 1881. 

ASSAFCBTIDA. See Abafetida. 

ASSAl PALM (61S-I ; Euterpe eler- 
acia). A native of tropical S. Anioricw., 
only about 4 Inches in diameter and 
60 oi 80 feet high, with a crOwu of 
leaves, beneath wlilch a small fruit 
grows on branched horizonai spadices. 
The pulp of the fruit mixed with 
water is used as & beverage. 

ASSAL^ A salt lake in North- 
Eastern Africa, in Adal. 

ASSAM'* One of the fifteen pro- 
vinces of British India* sepai-ated 
from Eastern Bengal and recon- 
stituted in 1912 ; area, 63,016 sq. 
miles, it forms a series of fertile 
valleys watered by the Brahmaputra 
and its tribut€urfes, the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, which Is the main one, 
consisting of rich alluvial plains, 
either but little elevated above the 
river, or so low that large extents of 
them are flooded for three or four 
days once or twice in the year, while 
the course of the river ofteu changes. 
The climate is marked by great 
humidity, and malarious diseases are 
common in the low ground.^ ; other- 
wise It is not unhealthy. The whole 
province, except the cmtlvatod area, 
may be designated as forest, the 
ti'ees Including teak, sdl, sissoo, the 
date and sago palm, the arena palm 
(the betel-nut tree), the Indian fig 
tree. etc. 

The article of most commercial 
importance Is tea, which was first 
exported in 1838, and the yield of 
which is now over 100,000,000 pounds 
anuuallv. Other crops raised are rice, 
Indian com, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar- 
cane, hemp, Jute, potatoes, etc. In 
the Jungles and forests roam herds of 
elephants, the rhinoceros, tiger, 
buifalo, leopard, bear, wild hog. 
Jackal, fox, goat and various kinds 


of deer. Among serpents are the 
python and the cobra. Pheasants, 
partridges, snipe, wild peacock, and 
many kmds of water-fowl abound. 
Coal, petroleum, and limestone are* 
found in abundance ; iron is smelted 
to a small extent ; gold-dust is mot 
with; lime is exported to Bengal. 

There is no single Assamese 
nationality, and the Assamese lan- 
guage is merely a modern dialect of 
Bengali. Pop. 7*006,230, 4,000,000 
of whom are Hindus, 2,000,000 
l^lahommedans, 70,000 CbristianB, 
10.000 Buddhists, the rest bcini: 
chiefly hill tribes of aboriginal faiths. 
The laboumrs in the tea-gardens an* 
mostly drawn from Bengal. In 1826 
Assam became a 3 )osBeseion of 
Britain, being taJten from the Bur- 
} mese, who had made themselves 
] masters of it about the end of tht* 
eighteenth century. Tho capital ot 
the provmoe is Shillong. — Cf. E. A. 
Gait, History of Assam, 

AS'SAPAN {Sciuropt^us voliicelia). 
The flying-squJrrol of N. America, a 
little animal with folds of skm along 
its sides which enable St to take 
leaps of 4u or 60 yards. 

ASSASS'TWS (from IiashBhJshin. 
drinkers of hashish). An Asiatic ordci 
or society having the practice of 
assassination as its most distinctive 
feature, founded by Hassan Ben 
hlubbah, tho Jlimyarlto, a dai or 
mlssionaij' of the heterodox Mahom- 
medan sect the Ismailltes. The 
society grew rapidly in numbers, and 
in 1090 the Persian fortress of Alamut 
fell into their hands. Other terri- 
tories were added, and tho order 
became a recognized military power 
Its oiganiza.tfon comprised seven 
I lunks, at its head being tho Sheikh- 
al-Jebala or “ Old mau of the 
mountains.** Upon a select band 
fell the work of assassination, to 
which they were stimulated by the 
intoxicating influence of hashish 
For nearly two centuries they main- 
tained their power under nine sheikhs 
Hassan, after a long and prosperous 
reign, died in 1124. Most of his 
successors died violent deaths at the 
hands of relatives or dependents. 

After proving thomselvos strong 
enough to withstand the powerful 
saltans Noiircddin and Saladin, and 
making themselves feared by the 
Crusaders, the Assassins were over- 
come by the Tartar leader Hulaku. 
The last chief, Kokneddin, was killed 
for au act of treachery subsequont to 
his captm*e, and his death was 
followed by a general massacre of the 
assassins, in which 12,000 ixsrished 
Dispersed bands led a roving life in 
the Syrian mountains, and it is 
alleged that in the Druses and other 
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small existine trfbes their deeoen- 
ciarats are still to be foundo See 
CBueADES ; Bjboja. 

ASSAULTS In law^ attempt or 
oifleff, with force and Tlolence, to do 
tt corporal hurt to another, as by 
striking at him with or without a 
weapon. If a person lift up or stretch 
forth his arm and offer to strike 
another, or menace anyone with any 
staff or weapon, it is an assault in 
law. Assault, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply a hitting or blow, 
because in tre8pa.ss for assault and 
battery a men may be found guilty 
of the assault and acquitted of the 
battery. But erery battery includes 
so assault. 

ASSAYS^ or ASbYE fas-sSO. 
viiiage iii Southern India, in Hydera- 
bad, where Wellington (then Major- 
Genera! Wellesley) gained a famous 
victory in 1803. With only 4600 
troops at his disposal be completely 
routed the Mahratta force of 60,000 
mem and 100 ^ns. The victory, 
however, coet Mm more than a 
• tiiird of his men. 

assaying^ The estimation of 
ide donount of pure metol present in 
ore or am Mloy. The ieim was 
ori^nally applied to testing of gold 
and silver only. It is now usually 
applied to the determination of the 
dUbmiity of valuable metal in an ore 
or alloy, and is also sometimes 
applied to the estimation of any 
clement which may affect the value 
Oif the 01 e. 

Assaying, therefore, means the esti- 
mation of one or more metals in an 
ute or fdloy. Before an eassay can 
be made, an average sample of Gie 
material must be obtained. If an 
(•re, pieces of material are taken from 
(Jiderent parts of the vein or, it 
already mined, from different parts 
of the dump. The pieces are crushed 
lip finely and divided into four eoual 
parts. Two of these parte are then 
mixed and divided into four again, 
and so on until an average sample 
has been obtained. 

In the case of metala in ingots or 
bars, samples are obtained by^drilling 
uiid chipping comers or edges. Coins, 
which are never homogreneous, may 
be rolled out into a t£dn sheet and 
cut into small pieces. A pre liminar y 
examination is made to determine 
t Ue constituents. Finally an assay of 
the substance is made. The methods 
used are determined by the metals 
and the proportions of these present 
in the ore or alloy. Origdually the 
term assaying was applM to dry 
methods, i.e. the substanoe was 
heated in a special orucihle with a 
suitable fiux, and a bead of metal 
was obtained which was weighed. 


An assay now may be carried out in 
various ways, for example, by fusing 
with a reducing agent and obtaining 
a bead of metiu, or by dissolvlDg the 
substanoe to be assayed in suitable 
solvent and precipitating the metali 
as an insoluble salt, or volumetric 
methods may be used. 

Dry assaying is still used for gold. 
The assay dej^nds on first heating tbs 
gold ore or alloy with lead in a porous 
crucible, that is, cupeUing It. Leadt 
oxidizes on heating in a furnace f 
part volatilizes, and part of the 
oxide is absorbed by the cupel and 
carries with it oxides of other metals 
with the exception of gold amd sUvei. 
The porportion of lead must be regu- 
lated, depending on the metals 
alloyed with gold. 

A bead is obtained containing iroM 
and silver. This is beaten out into 
a thin plate, and then rolled ou^l 
until it is thin enough to be rolled 
up by hand. The gold alloy is rolled 
up in the fingers into oomette and 
treated with nitric acid. This dis»' 
solves silver, leavixig a brittle oomett« 
of gold, which is thoroughly washed 
dried, and weighed. All gold alloyB 
and silver alloys must be assayed, 
and their fineness stamped on thenL 
The Ooldamith's Ck>mpany off Londo}D 
is the statutory assay-master 
E ngland. — Bibmogbapht : O. and 
J, *. Bertnger, A TeJti-booli of Aamv 
tm'i E. A. Wraight, AeeayiW 
Theory o.nd F*r€icfw3 s J. Parlfe, 
A Teii-book of Prodica^ Asmying,. 

AS'SEGAI (from Ar. m-mhayoKh 
A spear used as a weapon among the 
Kaffirs of 8. Africa, made of naid 
wood tipped with iron, and used for 
throwing or thrusting. 

ASSEMBLYp GENERAl*, The 

supreme ecclesiatical court of the 
Established Church of Scotland, oon- 
sisting of delegates from every 
prebiiery, university, and royal; 
burgh in Scotland. It has the 
countenance of a representative of 
the king, styled the Lord High 
Commlseioner, who is generally 
nobleman. It holds its meetings 
annually and (according to the pre- 
sent practice) in the month of May. 
usually sitting for ten or twelve 
days. In Its Judloial capacity as a 
court of review, and as the court of 
last resort, the General Assembly has 
a right to determine finally every 
question brought from the inferioi 
courts, by reference, oompli^t, or 
appeal. 

It possesses, besides, a generid 
superintendence of the discipline of 
the Ghurch, of the management off 
the inferior courts, of the conduct off 
the clergy, and of the morals of the 
people. In Its legidative capacity fit 
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has the power of enaoting statutes 
with regrajrd to every sublect of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, which are 
binding on the Assembly itself, on 
the inferior courts, and on the indi- 
vidual members of the Church. But 
by an Act of Assembly in 1697, from 
Its substance and design named the 
Barrier Act, every proposition for a 
new law must first be considered In 
the form of an overture ; and 
though it should be approved of by 
the Assembly it cannot be enacted 
as a statute tiU it has been first 
transmitted to the several presby- 
teries of the Church for their con- 
sideration, and has received the 
sanction of at least a majority of the 
presbyteries. The United Free 
Church of Scotland has also a 
General Assembly similar in its con- 
stitution and functions to that of the 
Established Church, and the same 
is the ciise with the Preabytenan 
Churches of Ireland and America. 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL (Franco). 
A body set up in France on the eve 
of the E,e volution. Upon the con- 
vocation of the States -General by 
Louis XYI. the privileged nobles and 
clergy i of used to acliberate in the 
same chamber with the commons or 
tiers ‘6iat (third estate). The latter, 
therefore, on the proposition of the 
Abb6 Si6y68, constituted themselves 
an asaernbUe 7iaticmale, with legis- 
lative powers (17th June, 1789) 
They bound themselves by oath not 
to separate until they had furnished 
France with a constitution, and the 
Court was compelled to give its 
assent. In tho 3250 decrees passed 
by the Assembly were laid tho 
foundations of a new epoch, and, 
having accomplished this task, it dis- 
solved itcelf, 30th Sept., 1791. 

ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. See 
Westminster Assembly. 

ASSEMBLY, THE RIGHT OF. 
Is an essential principle of populai 
government, as understood by tho 
British and American constitutions 
The right of British citizens to 
assemble peaceably for any purpose 
which Is not strictly prohibited by 
law is implied in the right of petition, 
08 affirmed in the Bill of Rights (q.v.). 
Unlawful assembly, whioh is a 
criminal offence, is distinguished 
from the offenoe of riot. Whilst 
the latter is an actual attempt to 
carry an unlawful pm’pose into 
effect, the former is defined as “ an 
assembly with intent to carry out a 
common purpose which may lead to 
a breach of the peace.*' 

AS*SEN. Chief town of the pro- 
vince of Drenthe, Holland. Pop. 
IS.OOO. 

ASSENT'. THE ROYAL. Is the 


approbation given by the sovereign 
in Parliament to a BiU whioh has 
assed both Houses, after whioh it 
eoomes a law. It may either be 
done in person, when the sovereign 
oomes to the House of Peers and the 
assent (in Norman French) is de- 
clared by tho Clerk of Parliament , 
or it may be done by letters-pateut 
under the great seal, signed by the 
sovereign. 

AS'SER, John. A learned British 
ecclesiastic, originally a monk of 
St. David’s, distinguished as the 
instructor, companion, and bio- 
grapher of Alfred tho Great, who 
appointed him abbot of two or three 
different monasteries, and finally 
Bishop of Sherborne, where he died 
m 908 or 910. His lito of Alfred, 
wiitten in Latin In 893 (Annates 
Rerum Qestai'um ASlftedi Magnx), ih 
of very great value, though its 
authenticity has been questioned 
There are several English tianalatious 
of it. 

ASSESSED TAXES. Taxes chargert 
upon persons by means of a schedule 
or paper sent to each, and strictly 
including such taxes os the moomo- 
tax, the house-tax, local rates, etc. 
In Britain the so-called assessed 
taxes include those upon servants, 
carriages, dogs, armoiial bearings, 
etc., though these are really excise 
licence duties. 

ASSES'SOR. A person appointed 
to ascertain and fix tho amount of 
taxes, rates, etc. ; or a person who 
sits along with the judges in certain 
courts, and assists them with his 
professional knowledge. 

AS'SETS (Fr. assez, enough). Pro- 
perty or goods available for the 
payment of a bankrupt or deceased 
person’s obligations. Assets are pei- 
sonal or real, the former comprising 
all goods, chattels, etc., devolving 
upon the executor as saleable to dis- 
charge debts and legacies. In oom- 
merce and bankruptcy the term is 
often used as the antithesis ot 
“ liabilities,” to designate the stock 
in trade and entire property of an 
individual or an association. — Intan- 
gible (or fictitious) assets are those 
not represented by any existing 
value, e.g. goodwill ; liquid assets 
are cash, investments, or other im- 
mediately available funds. 

ASSIDE'ANS, HASIDE'ANS, or 
HASIDIM (“the pious”). One of 
the two gre^ sects into which, after 
the Babylonish captivity, the Jews 
were divided with regard to the 
observance of the law — the Hasidim 
accepting it in its later developments, 
the Zadlkim professing adnerence 
only to the law as given by Moses. 
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See Pharisees, Talmudists, Rab- 

BINISTS. 

A^IENTO. The permission of 
the Spanish Government to a foreign 
nation to import negro slaves from 
Afnca into the Spanish colonies in 
America, for a limited time, on pay- 
ment of certain duties. It was 
accorded to the Netherlands about 
1552, to the Genoese in 1580, and to 
the French Guinea Company (after- 
wards the Assiento Company) in 
1702, In 1713 the celebrated Asbiento 
Treaty with Britain for thirty years 
was concluded at Utrecht. By this 
contract the British obtained the 
right to send yearly a ship of 500 
tons, with all soits of merchandise, 
to the Spanish colomes. This led to 
frequent abuses and contraband 
trade ; acts of violence followed, 
and in 1739 a war broke out between 
the two Powers. At the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, four years 
more were granted to the British ; 
but by the Treaty of Madrid, two 
yeais later, £100,000 sterling were 
promised for the relinquishment of 
the two remaining years, and the 
contract was annullod. 

ASSIGNATS (as-e-nyA), The name 
o£ the national paper currency in the 
time of the French Revolution. 
Assignats to the value of 400,000,000 
fi’ancs were first struck oil by the 
Constituent Assembly, with the 
approbation of the king, 19th April, 
1700, to be redeemed with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the confiscated 
goods of the Church. On the 27th 
Aug. of the same year Mirabeau urged 
the issuing of 2,000,000,000 fi-ancs 
of new assignats, which caused a 
dispute In the Assembly. Vergassc 
and Dupont, who saw that the plan 
was an mvention of ClaviOre lor his 
own enrichment, particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves as the op- 
pouents of the scheme. Mirabeau’s 
exertions, however, were seconded 
by P6thion, and 800,000,000 francs 
more were issued. They were in- 
cieased by degrees to 45,578,000,000, 
ami their value rapidly declined. 

In the winter of 1792-3 they lost 
30 per cent, and, in spite of the law 
to compel their acceptance eti their 
nominal value, they continued to fail, 
till m the spring of 1796 they had 
stmk to one three hundred and forty- 
fourth their nominal value. This 
<iepreciation was due partly to the 
want of confidence in the stability of 
the Government, partly to the fact 
that the coarsely-executed and easily- 
coimterfeited assignats were forged 
in great numbers. They were with- 
drawn by the Directoiy from the 
currency, and at length redeemed 
by mandats at one-thirtieth of their 
nominal value. 


ASSIGNEE'. A person appointed 
by another to transact some business, 
or exercise some partioular privilege 
or power. Formerly the persons 
appointed under a commission of 
bankruptcy, to manage the estate of 
the bankrupt on behalf of the 
creditors, were so called, but now 
they are called trustees, 

ASSIGN'MENT. Is a transfer by 
deed of any property, or right, title 
or interest in property, real or 
personal. Assignments arc usually 
^von for leases, mortgages, and 
funded property. 

ASSINIBOI'A. The smallest of the 
four districts into which that portion 
of the north-western territories of 
Canada now forming the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
divided in 1882. It lay on the west 
of Manitoba, with Saskatchewan on 
the north and Alberta on the west, 
the Umted States on the south. The 
name is now given to an electoral 
district of the province of Saskat- 
chewan. The region contains much 
good wheat land. Regina was the 
capttaln as It now is of the new 
province. 

ASSINIBOINE. A river of Canada, 
whch flows through Manitoba and 
joins the Red River at Winnipeg, 
about 49 miles above the entrance of 
the latter into Lake Winnipeg, altei 
a somewhat circuitous course ot 
about 600 miles from tbo west and 
north-west. Steamers ply on it for 
over 300 miles. 

ASSIOUT. See Sudan and Egypt. 

ASSISI (as-se'sO). A small town In 
Italy, in the province of Umbria, 
20 miles north of Spoleto, the see of 
a bishop, and famous as the birth 
place of St. Francis d’ Assisi. The 
splendid church built over the chapel 
where the saint received his first 
impulse to devotion is one of the 
finest remains of medlceval Gothic 
architecture. 

ASSI'ZES. A term chiefly used In 
England and Wales to si^ify the 
sessions of the courts held at West- 
minster prior to Magna Charta, but 
thereafter to the courts held by the 
King’s Judges and others appointed 
to be commissioners of assize In the 
counties. The Judges ot the King’s 
Bench Dlvlflion of the High Court 
of Justice in England, twice in 
every year perform a circuit into all 
the counties (the counties being 
CTouped Into seven circuits), to hold 
those assizes, at which both civil and 
criminal cases are decided. 

Revenue and certain matrimonial 
causes may now be heard at assizes. 
Occasionally this circuit is performed 
a third time for the purpose of gaol- 
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delivery* In London and Middlosez 
there are no assizes, so called, but 
civil and criminal cases are heard and 
decided in the High Coimt and the 
Central Criminal Court respectively. 
Power to regulate circuits and the 
business at assizes by Order in 
Council is given by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Consolidation) 
Act, 1925. In Scotland the term 
cLSSxze is still used to denote the 
iury in criminal coses. 

Among the more important historic 
uses of the term aasuse are its appli* 
cation to any sitting or dellberauve 
council, and its transference thence 
to their ordinances, decrees, or as- 
sessments. In the latter sense we 
have the Assizes of Jerusalem, a 
code of feudal laws formulated in 
.1099 Tmder Godfrey of Bouillon ; 
the Assizes of Clarendon (1166), of 
Northampton (1176), and of Wood- 
stock (1184). j 

ASSOCIATED COUNTIES. A term 
applied to Essex, C)ambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Hertford, with, 
subsequently, Himtlngdon and Lin- 
coln. The association was formed in 
1642 to raise an army for the Parlia- 
ment and keep the war out of their 
own districts. The successive leaders : 
were Lord Grey of Work, the Earl of j 
Manchester, and Cromwell. | 


ASSOCIATION CUP. Trophy a- 
warded every year to a club playing 
footbcdl according to the rules of the 
Football Association. It was first 
given in 1871 and has increased 
steadily in popularity e^er since 
then. There are prelmiinary rounds 
in which the weaker clubs are weeded 
out, and six rounds in the competi- 
tion proper. From the first two of 
these the stronger clubs are excuse^ 
but they come into the third round 
In which there are 64 competitors. 
These are reduced by the sixth round 
to four, and the four play in the 
semi-fiinals, and the victorious two 
In the final. Since 1923 the final 
has been played at the Stadium at 
Wembley. 


Wdcsxm cv toz Amooutxov 
1910 


1900 Barr 

1901 Toitcnliain HoU. 

1903 United 
1908 Bory 

1904 XAiichester City 
1900 AvUnt Villa 
1900 Brerton 

1007 Sheffield Wednoy 
19M W<^T«’h'in*t’n Wan. 


1930 

1931 

1933 
1028 

1934 
1930 
1920 
1937 


1909 Mancbeaier Un<tfld 1938 

1910 Neveaetifl United 1939 

1011 Bradford City 1980 

1913 BaroeleT 1981 

1918 Acton Villa 1933 

1914 BamJey 1988 


Oct mscb 1900. 
Sheffield UnHed 
A«toQ Villa 
Tottenhiun Hole 
Hnddiflrsflekl 
Bolton Wand. 
Newcastle Urlted 
Sheffield United 
Bolton Wand. 
OardlilOity 
Uackhnm ftorers 
Bolton Wand. 
Anenal. 

W Brom Alhion 
Newcastle United 
Ererton 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. A doc- 
trine of both psychological emd 
philosophical import. In psychology 


the term is used to comprise the 
conditions under which one Idea is 
able to recall another to conscious- 
ness. It is, therefore, the doctrine 
which deals with the reproduction of 
past experience by a present object 
of consciousness. The phrase ‘^as- 
sociation of ideas ** was first intro- 
duced by Locke, and dealt with by 
Berkeley and Hartley, who became 
the foimder of the so-called Aasocia- 
tionist School. 

ASS'ONANCE. lu poetry, a term 
used when the terminating words of 
linos have the same vowel sound but 
make no proper rhyme. Such verses, 
having what we should consider 
false rhymes, are regularly employed 
in Spanish poetry : but cases are 
not wanting in leading British poets. 
Mrs. Browning not only used them 
frequently, but justified the use of 
them. 

ASSOUAN (&3-8d-&n'), or ASWAN 
(Svine). A town of Upper Egypt, on 
the ecwjt bank of the Nile, below the 
first cateutict, cmx)osite the Island 
of Elephantine. The granite quarries 
of the Pharaohs are here. Pop. 
(1927), 16,366. 

ASSOUAN DAM. A great dam 
constructed across the Nile in Upper 
Kfirypt, near Assouan, at the foot of 
the first cataract. It is about a mile 
and a quarter long, and is provided 
with a largo number of sluices in 
two tiers. It was orijdnally built to 
a height of about 96 feet between 
1898 and 1902, and raised to a 
height of 112 feet above bed-rock 
between 1907 and 1911. It is in- 
tended to regulate the supply of 
water for irrigation purposes to the 
country lower down, the water being 
stored up at the time when the river 
is high, and allowed to escape when 
it is required for the crops. When 



AftyriMi Boldlan. 

the reservoir is full it forms a lake 
about 130 miles long. The dam was 
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s;>lanned by Sir William Willcocka, 
and the work carried out undt,r Sir 
William Garstin and Sir Benjamin 
Baker, at a cost of jid,000»UD0 
^Egryptlan). 

ASSUMP'SlTo In Ensrllsh law, an 
action to recover compensation for 
the non-performance of a parole 
promise ; that is, a promise not con- 
tained in a deed under seal. Assump- 
sits are of two kinds, express and 
vmplied. The former are where the 
contracts are actually made in word 
or writing: the latter are such as 
the law implies from the j^istioe of 
the case ; e.g. employment to do 
work implies a promise to pay. 

ASSUMPTIONo 8te Asuncion. 


moimtainons. hilly, or undulating, 
partly a portion of the fertile Meso^ 
potcnnlan plain. The numerous re® 
mains of ancient habitations show 
how thickly this vast flat must have 
once been peopled i now, for the 
most part. It is a mere wildemes8< 
Geographically and historically, how- 
ever, Assyria and Babylonia are 
interdependent, and the Assyrians 
and Babylonians are ethno^rapblo- 
ally and Unguistically the same race. 
Whereas, however, the classicaS 
authors speak of Asayiia to the ex- 
clusion of Babylonia, the decipher- 
ment of the in^riptions has proye»l 
that Babylonia was the mother 
country, and that Assyria, except 
during a period of eight centuries. 
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ASSUMPTION, FEAST OF. The 
ccclosiastical festival celebrating the 
miraculous ascent into Heaven of 
the Virgin Mary’s body as well as 
her soul, kept on the 15th of Au^st. 
The legend flrst appeared in the third 
or fourth century, and the festival 
was instituted some three ceuturicfl 
nater. 

ASSURANCE. Sec Insuranck. 

ASSYR'IA (the ASSHUR of the 
Hebrews, ATHURA of the ancient 
Persians). An ancient monarchy in 
Asia, intersected by the upper course 
of the Tigris, and having the Ar- 
menian Mountains on the north and 
Babylonia on the south ; area, about 
50.000 sq. miles : surface paHly 


waa a dependency of the former. 
This discovery ooincides with the 
contents of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. See BABTiiONiA. 

AST, Georg Anton Friedrioh. Ger- 
man philosopher, 1776-1841. He 
wrote on eBsthetlcs and the history of 
philosophy, but Is best known as an 
editor of Plato, whose works he 
published with a Latin translation 
and oonunentory. 

ASTACUS. See CEATTlgB. 

ASTAR TE. a Byrlan goddess, 
probably corresponding to the AsA- 
iaroth of the Hebrews, and repre- 
senting the productive power of 
nature. She was a moon-goddess. 
Some regard her cia corresponding to 
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Ilera (J«no), and others identify her 
'^vith AphrcdvU. 

ASTATIC NEEDLE. A magnetic 
needle having another needle of the 
same intensity fixed parallel to it, 
the poles being reversed, so that the 
needles neturalize one another, and 
are unaffected by the earth's mag- 
netism ; used in the astattc galvano- 
meter. 

ASTER. A genus of plants, nat. 
ord, Compositee, comprehending 
several hundred species, scattered 
over Europe and Asia, but mostly 
natives of North America. Many are 
cultivated as ornamental plants. 
One, A. Tripohum, is native in 
Britain, and is found in salt marshes, 
having a pretty purple flower. 
Asters generally flower late in the 
season, and some are hence called 
Michaelmas or Christmas Daisies 
The China Aster, not an aster 
proper {Aster or Calliat&phua chinen- 
si8)t is a very showy annual, of which 
there are many varieties. 

ASTERABAD'. See Astrabad. 

ASTE'RIA. a name applied to a 
variety of corundum, which displays 
an opalescent star of six rays of 
light when cut with certam pre- 
cautions ; and also to the cat’s-eye, 
which consists of quartz, and is 
found especially in Ceylon. 

ASTERTD^. See Asteroidea. 

AS'TERISK. The figure of a star, 
thus *, used in printing and writing, 
cis a reference to a passage or note 
in the margin, or to fill the space 
when a name, or the like, is omitted. 

ASTEROrDEA. The ord. of the 
Echinodermata to which the star- 
fishes belong. See Star-fishes. 

ASTEROIDS, PLANETOIDS, or 
MINOR PLANETS. A numerous 
group of very small planets revolving 
round the sim, in the great majority 
of cases at mean distances, inter- 
mediate between those of Mars and 
Jupiter, in orbits of large eccentricity 
at considerable inclination to the 
ecliptic. The diameter of the largest 
IB not supposed to exceed 450 miles, 
while most of the others are very 
much smaller. Over one thousand 
are known, and new members are 
being constantly discovered. The 
first to be discovered was Ceres, on 
1st Jan., 1801, and within seven 
vears more Pallas, Juno, and Vesta 
were seen. 

The diminutive size of these four 
bodies, and resemblances in their 
orbits, gave rise to the opinion that 
they were but the fragments of a 
planet that had formerly existed and 
had been brought to an end by 
some catastrophe. For nearly forty 


years investigations were carried on, 
but no more planets were discovered 
till 8th Dec., 1845, when a fifth 
planet in the same region of th. 
solar system was discovered. The 
rapid succession of discoveries that 
followed was for a time taken as a 
corroboration of the disruption 
theory, but the breadth of the zone 
occupied makes the hypothesis of a 
shattered planet more than doubtful. 

In recent years a few have been 
discovered which are at times con- 
siderably within the orbit of Mars, 
the nearest perihelia being less than 
15 million Eoiles beyond the earth's 
orbit. Another group, known as the 
“ Trojan Planets," has been found, 
whose mean distances are practically 
identical with that of Jupiter The 
total mass of the asteroids cannot 
exceed one-fourth that of the earth, 
and is probably much less. See 
Planets. 

ASTEROL'EPIS. A genus of pri- 
mitive ganoid fishes, found only in a 
fossil state in the Old lied Sandstone. 
They were about 1 foot long, and 
the head and body were enclosed in 
armour of strong bony plates. 

ASTHMA (a&t'ma). Difficulty of 
respiration, returning at intervals, 
with a sense of stricture across the 
chest and in the lungs, a wheezing, 
hard cough at first, but more free 
towards the close of each paroxysm, 
with a discharge of mucus, followed 
by a remission. Asthma is essenti- 
ally a spasm of the muscular tissue 
which IS contained in the smaller 
bronchial tubes. It generally attacks 
persons advanced in years, and seems, 
in some instances, to be hereditary. 

The exciting causes are various — 
accumulation of blood or viscid 
mucus In the lungs, noxious vapours, 
a cold and foggy atmosphere, or a 
close, hot air, flatulence, accumu- 
lated fasces, violent passions, orgamo 
diseases in the thoracic viscera, etc. 
In recent years a treatment first 
used by Dr. Alexander Francis has 
come into prominence. By far the 
most important part of the treat- 
ment consists on obviating or re- 
moving the several exciting causes. 
It seldom proves fatal except as 
inducing dropsy, consumption, etc. 

ASTI (as'tS). A town of Northern 
Italy, province of Alessandria, 28 
miles B.S.B. of Turm, the see of 
a bishop, with an old cathedral. In 
the Middle Ages it was one of the 
most powerful republics of Northern 
Italy. It was the birthplace of 
Alfieri, the poet, whose statue adorns 
the principed square. There is also 
an equestrian statue of King Hum- 
bert. The industries comprise silk, 
matches, gold, mosaic wares, etc. 
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1 favourite wine Is produced In the 
neighbourhood. Asti, anciently Asta, 
was a place of some Importance under 
the Homan emperors, and In the 
Middle Ages was an independent 
republic. Pop. 41,252. 

ASTIGMATISM (Gr. a, not. siiama, 
spot, mark). A malformation or im- 
l>erfeotion, congenital or accidental, 
of the globe of the eye, in conseauence 
of which the individual does not see 
objects clear and distinct, but with 
a blurred outline. It is due to the 
cornea or transparent outer coat of 
the eye not being regularly spherical, 
but havmfj: different degrees of curva- 
ture in different directions. Usually 
the degree of convexity is not the 
same horizontally as it is vertically, 
so that the rays from an object, 
instead of converging into one focus, 
meet in more than one. 

If s person with this defect is 
Jooking at vertical Imes crossed by 
liorlzontal ones he will see the one 
more distinctly than the other, 
though a slight movement will enable 
him to see the other distinctly also, 
hut not at the same time. Almost all 
eyes are more or less astigmatlo, but 
persons only become aware of it when 
It is excessive. Special lenses are 
required to <3orreot it — usually lenses 
plane In one direction and concave 
t>r convex in the other. Short sight 
or long sight is often associated vnth 
astigmatism, so that suitable spec- 
tacles cannot be very easily provided. 

ASTLE, Thomas. English anti- 
quary. bom 1735, died 1S03, He was 
4 trustee of the British Museum and 
keeper of the public records in the 
Tower. His chief work. The Origin 
and Progress of Writxjig^ appeared In 
J784, and the portion dealing with 
mediseval handwriting is still of 
value. He formed a famous collection 
of Mi^.. the most valuable portion 
which is now in the British 

useum. 

ASTOM^ATA. One of the two 

S oups into which the Protozoa are 
vided with regard to the presence 
or absence of a mouth, of which organ 
tihe Astomata are destitute. The 
group comprises two classes, Gre- 
garinida and Rhizopoda. See Spobo- 
^oa; Protozoa. 

ASTON MANOR. Formerly a 
municipal and parliamentary borough 
of Warwickshire. England, situated 
about miles E.N.E. of Birming- 
ham, and engaged in similar bianohee 
of indiistry. It was incorporated 
with Birmingham in 1911 and gives 
Its name to one of Its parliamentary 
divisions. Pop. 75,029. 

ABTOR, John Jacob. Bom near 
Heidelberg, Germany, 1763, died at 


New York, 1848. In 1783 be emi- 
grated to the United States, settled 
at New York, and became exten- 
sively engaged in the fur trade. In* 
1811 the settlement of Astoria, 
founded by him, near the mouth of 
the Columbia River, was formed to 
serve as a central depot for the fur 
trade between the lakes and the 
Pacific. He subsequently engaged in 
various speculations, and died worth 
^,000,000, leaving £80,000 to found 
the Astor Library in New Yorko 
This institution is contained in a 
splendid building, enlarged in 1859 
at the cost of his son, and comprises 
about 260,000 volumes. Since 1895 
it has formed part of the New York 
publio library. — His great-grandson, 
William Waldorf Astor, bom in 1848, 
died in 1919, naturalized in England 
in 1899, was made a baron in 1916 
and a viscount in 1917. 

ASTOR, LADY. Nancy Witcher 
Viscountess Astor. married the second 
Visoonnt Astor in 1906. She is m 
daughter of the late Colonel Ohiswelli 
Dabney Langhome, of Virginia^ 
United States. In Nov., 1919, she 
was elected member of Parliament 
for the Sutton division of Plymouth 
and w’as again returned for the same 
constituency !n 1922, 1923, and 1924 
She was first woman to take £» 
seat in the House of Commons. 

ASTOR'GA. A city of Spain 
province of Leon ; the Asfziric^u 
Aiigusta of the Romans. It figured 
prominently during the Peninsular 
War? it was token by the French 
after an obstinate defence, 1810, and 
retaken by the Spaniards, 1812 
Pop. 5682. 

ASTO'RIA. A town of Oregon, 
United States, on the Columbia River, 
with numerous salmon-canning estab ^ 
lishments. Pop. 14,027. SeeASTOR. 

ASTRABAiy. A town of Persia, 
province of same name, about 24 
miles E. of the Caspian. It was 
formerly the residence of the Kajaj^ 
princes, the anoestoie of the preserd^ 
Persian dynasty. It is very un 
healthy, but Is still the centre of 
considerable trade. Pop. estimated 
at from 10.000 to 30,000. The pre 
Vince of Astrabad has an area of 
5800 sq. miles, and a pop. of 150,000. 

ASTRffi A. In Greek mythology', 
the daughter of Zeus and Themis, the 
goddess of justice. During the golden 
age she dwelt on earth, but oir that 
age passing away she withdrew from 
the society of men and was placed 
among the stars, where she forms the 
constellation Virgo. The name was 
given to one of the asteroids, dis- 
covered in 1845. It revt^ves round 
the sun in 1611.10 solar days, and is 
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about 2i times the distanoe of the 
earth from the eun. 

ASTRAGAL. In arohiteoture. a 
Kmall semi-clroular moulding:, with 
a fillet beneath it, which surrounds 
a column in the form of a ring, 
separating the shaft from the capital. 

ASTRAG'ALUS. A genus of papi- 
lionaceous plants, herbaceous or 
hhrubby, ana often spiny. 

ASTRAO'ALUS. The upper bone 
of the foot supporting the tibia ; 
the huokie, ankle, or sling bone. It is 
a strong irre^arly-shaped bone, and 
m connected with the otheis by 
powered ligaments. 

ASTRAKHAN (ds-trd-MnO- A 
Russian city, capital of government 
of same name, on an elevated island 
in the Volm, about 30 miles above 
Its mouth in the Caspian, communi- 
rating with the opposite banks of 
\ he river by numerous bridges. It is 
the seat m a Greek archbishop and 
iias a laige* cathedral, as well as 
places of worship for Mahommedans, 
Armenians, etc. The manufactures 
ore large and increasing, and the 
Osheries (burgeon, etc.) very Im- 
portant. It is the chief port of the 
Caspian, and has regular steam 
< ommunlcation with 1 ne principal 
towns on its shores. In 1910 the 
town was mado a naval base by the 
Bolshevist Government of Moscow. 
Top. (1926), 176,000, of various 
I aces. — The govenimont (or pro^ 
\incc) has an aica of 91,042 sq. 
r.iilee. It consists almost entirely of 
t wo vast steppes, separated from 
rach other by the Volga, and forming 
for the most part arid sterile deserts. 
In 1918 the district of Astrakhan 
proclaimed its automony and inde- 
l>ondenoe of Moscow. Pop. 1,427,600. 

ASTRAKHAN. A name given to 
f- beopskins with a curled woolly 
surface obtained from a variety of 
sheep found in Bukhara, Pei-sia. and 
S>Tia; also a rough fabric mth a 
pile In imitation of this. 

ASTRALITE. See Explosives. 

ASTRAL SPIRITS. Spirits former- 
Iv believed to people the heavenly 
bodies or the aerial regions. In the 
cuddle Ages they were variously 
conceived as fallen angels, souls of 
departed men, or spirits ori^nating 
in fire, and belonging neither to 
heaven, earth, nor hell. Paracelsus 
regarded them as demoniacal in 
cliaraoter. 

ASTRIN'GENT. A medicine Which 
contracts the organic textures and 
canals of the body, thereby checking 
or diTniwiahing excessive oisoharges. 
The chief astnngents are the mineral 
acids, alum, lime-water, chalk, salts 


of copper, sine, Iron, lead, silvery 
and among vegetables catechu, kino, 
oakbark, and galls. 

ASTROCA'RYUM. A genus of 
tropical American palms, 8i>6cie8 of 
which yield oil and valuable fibre 
Tucum oil and tucum thread are 
obtained from A. vul{;dre. 

AS'TROLABE. An instrument 
formerly used for taking the altitude 
of the sun or stars, now superseded 
by the quadrant and sextant. The 
name was also formerly given to on 
armillary sphere. — Of. Chaucer, 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

ASTROLABE BAY. An inlet on 
the N.K. coast of Australian New 
Guinea. 

ASTROL'OGY. Literally, the 
science or doctrine of the stars 
The name was formerly used as 
equivalent to astronomy, but is now 
restricted in moaning to the pseudo- 
scionoe which pietends to enable 
men to Judge of the ofleots and in- 
fluences of the heavenly bodies on 
human and other mundane affairs, 
and to foretell future events by their 
situations and conjunctions. As 
usually practised, the whole heavens, 
visible and invisible, were divided by 
groat circles Into twelve equal parts, 
called fmiscs. As the circles wore 
suijposed to remain immovable, every 
heavenly body passed through each 
of the twelve houses every twenty- 
four hours. The portion of the 
zodiac contained in each house was 
the part, to which chief attention was 
paid, and the position of any planet 
was settled by its distance from 
the boundary circle of the house, 
measured on the ecliptic. 

The houses had different naunes 
and different powers, the first being 
called the bouse of life, the socom 
the house of riches, the third of 
brethren, the sixth of marriage, the 
eighth of death, and so on. The pait 
of the heavens about to rise was 
called the ascendant, the planet 
within the house of the ascendant 
being lord of the ascendarU. The 
different aspects of the planets were 
of great importance. To cast a 
personas nativity (or draw his koros- 
cojje) was to find the position of the 
heavens at the instant of his birth, 
which being done, the astrologer, 
who knew the various powers and 
influences possessed by tne sun, the 
moon, and the planets, could predict 
what the course and termination of 
that person’s life would be. 

The temperament of the individnal 
was ascribed to the planet under 
which he was bom, as saturnine from 
Saturn, fovial from Jupxter, mercurial 
from Mercury, etc., words which are 
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now used with little thought of their 
original meaning. The Tirtues of 
herbs, ^ms. and medicines were 
supposed to bo due to their ruling 
planets. The history of astrology, 
which was the foster-sister of astro- 
nomy, goes back to the early days of 
the human race. Egyptians and 
Hindus, as well as the nations on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, were zealous 
astrologers. 

The Cliristian Church strongly 
opposed the teachings of astrology, 
but its study spread among Jews 
and Arabs during the Middle Ages. 
P'rancis Bacon abused the astrologers 
of his day, and Swift wrote against 
them his famous Prediction for the 
Year 1^08, by Isaac BickersUm, Esq. 
—Bibliographt : E. H. Bennet, 
Astrology t G. Wilde, Chaldean Astro- 
logy Up-to-date s A. Maury, La Magic 
ei Vastrologxe d Vaniiguxie H au 
nioyen dge i A. J, Pearce, Textbook 
0 / Astrology^ 

ASTRONOMER. One who studies 
the heavenly bodies. In England 
there is an Astronomer Royal who 
has chai^ of the observatory at 
Greenwich. John Flamsteed was the 
lirst holder of the office. There Is 
also an Astronomer Royal for Scot- 
land, and one for the Cane of Good 
Hope. Other astronomers are in 
charge of the various university and 
other ohservatories. 

ASTRON'OMY (from Gr. astron^ a 
heavenly body^ and ntmein. to 
classify or arrange). Is that science 
which investigates the motions, dis- 
tances, magnitudes, and vairfous 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 
The science may be divided into 
several branches. DescripUive astro- 
nomy denotes merely a presentation 
of astronomical facts In a systematic 
but popular form ? pratical astronomy 
treats of the instruments used in 
observing the celestial bodies, the 
methods of their employment, and 
the manner of deducing results from 
the observations ; investigation of 
the causes of the motions of these 
bodies was formerly termed physical 
astronorffiVt but now generally dyna- 
mical or ffravitatioruil asinynomy ; 
physical astronomy or astro-physics Is 
the comparatively modem branoh 
which deals with their physical con- 
ditions, radiation, temperature, and 
chemical constitution. 

Recent vears have added two new 
fields of investigation which eje full 
of promise for the advanoement of 
ostronomioal science. The first of 
thesQ— celestial photography — has fur- 
nished us with invaluable light- 
pictures of the sun, moon, and other 
bodies, and has recorded the ejdstenoo 
of myriads of stars invlsihle even to 


the best telescopes ; while the 
seoond, spectrum aticdysiSf now em- 
ployed by many solentlsts, reveals to 
us a knowledTO of the physloal con- 
stituents of the nnlverse, telling us 
for instance that in the sun (or his 
atmosphere) there exist many of the 
elements familiar to us on the earth. 
It is also applied to the deteiminatlon 
of the velocities with which stars are 
approaching, or receding from, our 
system ; and to the measurement of 
movements taking place within the 
solar atmospherio envelopes. From 
analysis of some of the unresolved 
nebulee the inference is drawn that 
they are not star-swarms but simply 
incandescent gas ; whence a second 
inference results favourable to the 
hypothesis of the gradual condensa- 
tion of nebulae, and the successive 
evolutions of suns and systems. 

The most remote period to which 
we can go back In tracing the history 
of astronomy refers us to a time 
about 2500 b.o., when the Chinese 
are said to have recorded the simul- 
taneous conjunction of Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mare. Mercury, and the moon. 
This remarkable phenomenon is 
found, by calculating backward, to 
have taken place 2460 b.o. Astro- 
nomy has also an undoubtedly high 
antiquity in India. The mean 
annual motion of Jupiter unci Saturn 
waa observed as eaily as 3062 years 
B.o. I tables of the sun, moon, and 
planets were formed, and eclipses 
calculated. In the time off Alexander 
the Great, the Chaldeans or Baby- 
lonians had carried on astronomioal 
observations for 1900 years. They 
regarded comets as bodies travelling 
in extended orbits, and predicted 
tbeir return t and there is reason to 
believe that they had correct ideas 
regarding the solar system. The 
priests of Egypt gave astronomy a 
rehglous character ; but their know- 
ledge of the science Is testified to only 
by their ancient zodiacs and the 
position of their pyramids with rela- 
tion to tne oardinal points. 

It was among the Greeks that as- 
tronomy took a more soientiflo form. 
Thales of Miletus (bom 639 B.o.) pre- 
dicted a solar eclipse, and his succes- 
sors held opinions which are m many 
respects wonderfully fully in aooord- 
anoe with modem ideas. Pythagoras 
(600 B.o.) and his followers formed 

taught the sphericlty^^^e^l^ou 
of the earth, but placed an imaginary 
“ Control Fire,” not the sim itself, 
at the centre of the system. Great 
progress was made in astronomy 
under the Ptolemies, and we fln h 
Timoohares and Aristyllus employed 
about 300 B.o. in maklTig useful 
planetary obseryatlons. But Aria- 
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taiohus of Samos (born 267 B.o.) is 
said, on the authority of Arohixnedes, 
to nave far surpassed them, by 
teaching the double motion of the 
earth around its axis and around the 
sun. A hundred years later Hip- 
parchus determined more exactly the 
length of the solar year, and the 
eccentricity of the ecliptic, discovered 
the precession of the equinoxes, and 
even undertook a catalogue of the 
stars. 

It was in the second century after 
Christ that Oladius Ptolemy, a 
famous mathematician of Pelusium 
in Egypt, propounded the system 
that bears his name, viz. that the 
earth was the centre of the umverse, 
and that the sun, moon, and planets 
revolved around it in the foIlo^vlng 
order : nearest to the earth was the 
spheie of the moon ; then followed 
the spheres of Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; 
then came the sphere of the fixed 
stars ; these were succeeded by two 
crystalline spheres and an outer 
sphere named the pnmum mobile or 
first movable, which last was again 
circumscribed by the ccelum empy- 
reum, of a cubic shape, wherein 
happy souls found their abode. The 
Arabs began to make scientific 
astronomical observations about the 
middle of the eighth century, and 
for 400 years they prosecuted the 
science with assiduity. Ibn-Yunis 
(a.d. 1000) made important observa- 
tions of the perturbations and 
eccentricities of Jupiter and Saturn. 

In the sixteenth century Nicolaus 
Oopormous, bom in 1473, introduced 
the system that bears his name, and 
which recognized the sun’s central 
place in the solar system, and that 
all the other bodies, the earth in- 
cluded, revolve around it. This 
arrangement of the imlverse (see 
Copernicus) came at length to be 
generally received on account of the 
simplicity it substituted for the com- 
plexities and diflaculties of the theory 
of Ptolemy. The observations and 
cfidculations of Tycho Brahe, a 
Danish astronomer, bom in 1546, con- 
tinued over many years, were of the 
highest value, and secured for him 
the title of regenerator of practical 
astronomy. His assistant and pupU, 
Kepler, bom in 1571, was enabled, 
principally from the data provided 
by his master’s labours, to arrive at 
those laws which have made his name 
famous : 1. That the planets move, 
not in circular, but in elliptical orbits, 
of which the sun occupies a. focus. 
2. That the radius vector, or Im- 
aginary straight line joining the sun 
and any planet, moves over equal 
spaces in equal times. 3. That the 
squares of the times of the revolu- 


tions of the planets are as the oubesi 
of their mean distances from the> 
sun. 

Galileo, who died in 1642, advanced 
the science by his observations and; 
by the new revelations he made 
through his telescopes, which estab- 
lished the truth of the Copermcan 
theory. Newton, bom in 1C42, 
carried physical astronomy suddenly 
to comparative perfection. Accepting 
Kepler’s laws as a statement of the 
facts of planetary motion, he deduced 
from them his theory of gravitation. 
The science was enriched towards 
the close of the eighteenth century by 
the discovery by Herschel of the 
planet Uranus and its satellites, the 
resolution of the Milky Way into 
myriads of stars, and the investiga- 
tion of nebulte and of double and 
triple stars. The splendid analytical 
researches of Lalande, Lagrange, 
Dolambre, and Laplace maik the 
same iieriod. 

The nineteenth century opened 
with the discovery of the first four 
minor planets ; and the existence of 
another planet (Neptune), more 
distant from the sun than Uranus, 
was, in 1846, independently pie- 
dieted by Leverrier and Adams. Of 
late years the sun has attracted a 
number of observers, the spectroscope 
and photography having been especi- 
ally fruitful in this field of investiga- 
tion. By various methods the sun’s 
mean distance has been ascertained 
within very small hmits of error, 
and found to be nearly 93,000,000 
miles. Many additions have been 
made to the known secondary planets 
or satellites, including some with 
retrograde motions. A vast number 
of asteroids has been discovered, and 
the width of the zone occupied by 
them found to be much more exten- 
sive. Much success has been achieved 
in ascertaining the parallax of fixed 
stars. 

The objects with which astronomy 
has chletiy to deal are the earth, the 
sun, the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, comets, nebulae, and meteors. 
The stellar universe is composed of 
an unknown host of stars, many 
millions in number. Those visible to 
the naked eye were in ancient times 
grouped into the constellations still 
recognized. The nebulae are cloud- 
like ^tches of light scattered all 
over the heavens. Some of them have 
been resolved into star-clusters, but 
many of them are masses of in- 
candescent gate. Of the so-called 
fixed stars, many form binary or 
multiple systems, the members re- 
volving in orbits under each other’s 
attraouons, while other more scat- 
tered groups are moving clusters, 
travelling in parallel paths through 
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space like flocks of birds. Variable 
stars and extinct or dark stars are 
also known. The flxed stars pre- 
serve, at least to unaided vision, an 
unaJterable relation to each other, 
because of their vast distance from 
the ewrth. Their apparent move- 
ment from east to west is the result 
of the earth’s revolution on its axis 
in twenty-four hours from west to 
east. 

The planets have not only an 
apparent, but also a real and proper 
motion, since, like our earth, they 
revolve around the sun in their 
several orbits and periods. The 
nearest df these bodies to the sun is 
Mercury. Venus, the second planet 
from the sun, is to us the brightest 
and most beautiful of all the planets. 
The Earth is the first planet accom- 
panied by a satellite or moon. Mars, 
the next planet, has two satellites, 
discovered in 1877. Its surface has a 
variegated character, and the exist- 
ence of land, water, snow, and ice 
has been inferred. The ^lateroids, of 
which over 1000 are known, form a 
broad zone of small bodies, at dis- 
tances from a little beyond the 
earth’s to that of Jupiter. Jupiter, 
the largest planet, has at least nine 
t^atellites, of which the two outer- 
most have retrograde motion. Its 
surface is diversified by spots, mark- 
ings, and bands parallel to its equa- 
tor. Saium, with its nine or more 
satellites and broad thin rings in its 
equatorial plane, is, perhaps^ the 
most striking telescopic object m the 
heavens. Uranus — discovered by 
Herschel in 1781 — is accompamed by 
four satellites. Neptune is beyond 
Uranus. Most remote of all is the 
small planet Pluto, discovered in 
1930. Besides the planets, quite a 
number of comets are known to be 
members of the solar system. The 
physical constitution of these bodies 
IS still one of the enigmew of astro- 
nomy. The observation of meteors 
has recently attracted much atten- 
tion. They are seen in largest 
n’’’uber8 in the autumn months. 
Meteor streams are supposed to repre- 
sent the results of the disintegration 
of comets. Among the more modem 
0 ilronomers we may mention : — 
Gubtav KjrchhofC, G. B. Donati, 
Christian Doppler, H. C. Vogel, Sir 
William Humns, Simon Newcomb, 
and Sir David Gill. Sec LlARTm Sun, 
Moon, Planet, Comet, Stars, 
Asteroids, Stellar Photography, 
Spectroscopy, etc. — Bibliography: 
Sir J. N. Lockyer, Dau/iZ of _ stro- 
nomy ; Sir G. C. Lewis, Historjcal 
Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients : Gir F. W. Dyson, Astro- 
nenny ; Sir R. Ball, AUas, and Popu- 
lar dmde to (he Heavens ; Q. P. 


Serviss, Astronomy with an Opera^ 
glass ; The Pleasures of the Telescope ; 
A. M. Clerke, History of Astronomy 
during the l^th Century ; H. Mac- 
pherson, Romance of Modem Astro- 
nomy ; C. A. Young, General Astro- 
nomy ; G. F. Chambers, Handbook of 
Astronomy (3 vols.) ; E. W. Maimder, 
Astronomy of the Bible ; A. C. D. 
Crommelin, The Star World ; Agnes 
Giberno, Sun, Moon, and Stars 
(popular). 

ASTROPALIA. An island in the 
iEgean Sea. It W6i8 occupied during 
the Balkan war of 1912 by the 
Italians under Admiral Presbitero 
and General d’AmegUo. 

ASTROPHYSICS. See Spectros- 
copy. 

ASTUR. See Goshawk. 

ASTU'RIA, or THE ASTURIAS. A 
Spanish principality, now forming 
the province of Oviedo, on the north 
coast of Spain ; an alpine region, 
with steep and jagged mountain 
ridges, valuable minerals, luxuriant 
grazing lands, and fertile well- 
watered vaUeys. The heir apparent 
of Spain bore, from 1388 until 1931, 
the title of :^mce of the xVstunas. 
See Spain. 

ASTY'AGES (-j6z) Last king of 
the Medes, 593-568 B.c., deposed by 
Cyrus, an event which transferred the 
supremacy from the Medes to the 
Persians. 

ASUNCION ^ (&-spn-th6-on'), or 
NUESTRA SEf^ORA DE LA ASUN- 
CION (Eng. Assumption). The chief 
city of Paraguay, on the River 
Paraguay, picturesquely situated and 
with good public bulldlngB. It was 
founded in 1537 on the feast of the 
Assumption. Its trade is mostly m 
the yerba toa, hides, tobacco, 
oranges, etc. It was taken and 
plundered by the Brazilians in 1869. 
A railway runs for a short distance 
into the interior. Pop. 99,836. 

AS'WAIL. The native name for 
the sloth-bear (Ursus labidtus) of the 
mountains of India, an uncouth, 
unwieldy animal, with very long 
black hair, inoffensive when not 
attacked. Its usual diet consists of 
roots, bees’ -nests, grubs, snails, ants, 
etc. Its flesh is in much favour as 
an article of food. 

ASWAN. See Assouan. 

ASY'LUM. A sanctuary or place of 
refuge, where criminals and debtors 
sheltered themselves from justice, 
€uid from which they could not be 
taken without sacrilege. Temples 
were anciently asylums, as were 
1 Christian churches in later times 
{See Sanctuary). The term is now 
I usually applied to an institution for 
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reoeiyins. maintoinlxiff. and. so far 
as possible, ameliorating tne con- 
dition of persons labouring imder 
certain bodily defects or mental 
maladies ; sometimes also a refuge 
tor the unfortunate. 

ASYLUM^ RIGHT OF. STee EXTRA- 
DITION. 

ASYMPTOTE (ae'im-tdt). In geo- 
metry, a lino which is continually 
approaching a curve, but never 
meets it, however far either of them 
may be prolonged. This may be 
conceived as a tangent to a curve at 
an infinite distance. See Oonio 
SBO nONB. 

ASYN'DETON. A figure of speech 
by which connecting words are 
omitted ; as ** I came, I saw, I con- 
quered,** or Cicero*B “ Abiit, excesslt, 
evasit, erupit.** 

ATACAMA (6-t&-ka'md). A desert 
r^fion on the west coast of 3. America 
belonging to Chile, partly In the pro- 
vince of Atacama, partly in the 
territory of Antofagasta. It mainly 
consists of a plateau extending from 
Oopiapo northward to the River Loa, 
and lies between the Andes and the 
sea. It forms the chief nitrate district 
of Chile, there being also rich silver- 
mines, while gold is also found, as 
well as aiwntiferous lead, copper, 
nickel, cobalt, and iron ; trith 
guano on the coast. The northern 
portion belonged to Bolivia until 
1904. The Chilian province of 
Atacama has an area of 30,711 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 48,413. 

ATACA'MITE. A combination of 
the hydroxide and chloride of copper, 
occurring abundantly in some parts 
of South America, as at Atacama, 
whence it has its name. It is worked 
ns an ore in South America, and is 
exported to England. 

ATAHUALTA. The last of the 
Incas, succeeded his father in 1629 
on the throne of Quito, whilst his 
brother Huascar obtained the king- 
dom of Pom. They soon made war 
against each other, when the latter 
was defeated, and his kingdom fell 
into the hands of Atahualpa. The 
Spaniards, taking advantage of these 
internal disturbances, with Plzarro at 
their head Invaded Peru, and ad- 
vanced to Atahualpa*s camp. Hero, 
while Pizarro’s priest was telling the 
Inca how the Poiie had given Peru 
to the Spaniards, fire was opened on 
the unsuspecting PemvlanB, Ata- 
hualpa was captured, and, despite 
the payment of a vast ransom In 
gold, was executed (1633). 

ATALANTA. In Greek mytho- 
logy, a famous huntress of Aroadia. 
She was to be obtained in marriage 


only by him who oonld outstrip her 
in a race, the consequence of failure 
being death. One of her suitors 
obtained from Aphroditfi (Venus) 
three golden apples, which he threw 
behind him, one after another, as he 
ran. Atalanta stopped to pick them 
up, and was not unwillingly defeated. 
There was another Atalanta belong- 
ing to Bceotia, who cannot very wml 
be distinguished, the same stories 
being told about both. 

ATAMAN. See Hetman. 

AT'AVISM (Lat. at&bua, an an- 
cestor). In biology, the tendency to 
reproduce the ancestral type In 
animals or plants which have become 
considerably modified by breeding or 
cultivation ; the reversion of a 
descendant to some peculieurity of a 
more or less remote ancestor. See 
Mendexibm, Natural Selection, 
Evolution, Heredity. The term 
atamam is also frequently used in 
sociological literature, in the sense 
of reversion to more primitive types, 
as explanation of criminal insuncts 
and pathological phenomena. 

ATAXY, cr ATAXIA. In medicine. 
Irre^arity in the animal functions, 
or m the symptoms of a disease. 
See Locomotor Ataxy. 

ATBA'RA. The most northerly 
tributary of the Nile. It rises in tbe 
Abyssinian highlands, receives several 
large tributaries, and enters the 
Nile about 18** N. The town of 
Atbara is situated about 380 miles 
S.E. of Wadi Haifa. The battle of 
Atbara, between the British under 
Earl Kitchener (then Sir Herbert-), 
and the followers of the Mahdi, was 
fought on 8th April, 1898. 

ATCHAFALAY'A Lost Water **). 
A river of the United States, an 
outlet of the Red River which stiikos 
off before the junction of that river 
with the Mississippi, flows south- 
ward, and enters tne Gulf of Mexico 
by Atchafslaya Bay. Its lengUi is 
about 226 miled. 

ATCHEEN', See Aohben. 

ATCHTSON. A city of Kansas, 
United States, on the Missouri, about 
30 miles from Leavenworth, an im- 
portant railway centre ;^tb an in- 
creasing trade. Pop. 12,630. 

A'T£. Among the Greeks, the 
goddess of hate, mjuBtic^ crime, and 
retribution, daughter of ^us accord- 
ing to Hom^ but of Eris (Strife) 
according to Hesiod. 

AT'ELES. A genus of American 
monkeys. See Spider-monkey. 

ATELIERS NATIONAUX (&-tl-yft 
ni-syo-nd). Or national workshops, 
were established by the French 
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Provisional Government in 1848. 
They mterfored much with private 
trade, as about 100,000 workmen 
threw themselves on the Government 
for work. The breaking up of the 
system led to disorders, but it was 
abolished in July, 1848. 

ATELLA'N.® FAB'UUffi (called 
also OSCAN PLAYS). A kind of 
light interlude, in ancient Rome, 
performed not by the regular actois, 
but by freeborn young Romans ? it 
ori^ated from the ancient Atella, 
a city of the Oscans. They were the 
origin of the Italian commedie 
delVarU. Cf. Munk, De FabtUia 
AteUania. 

ATESH'GA (the place of Are). 
A sacred place of tne Guebres or 
Persian fire-worshippers, on the 
Peninsula of Apsheron, on the W. 
coast of the Caspian, visited by large 
numbers of pilgrims, who bow before 
the eacrod flames which issue from 
the bituminous soil. 

ATH (lit). A fortified town of 
Belgium, in the province of Hainaut, 
on the Render ; it carries on weav - 
Ing, dyeing, and punting cottons. 
It was the scene of fighting in Nov., 
1918. Pop. 11,108. 

ATHABAS'CA. A river and lake 
of Canada. The river rises on the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains not far from Mount Hooker, in 
the province of Alberta, flows N.E. 
and N., and falls into Lake Atha- 
basca after * course of about 600 
miles. — Lake Athabasca^ or Lake of 
the Hills, is about 190 miles S.S.E. 
of the Great Slave Lake, to which its 
waters ai*e carried by means of the 
Slave River. It is about 200 miles 
in length from east to west, and 
35 miles wide where widest, but 
narrows to a point at either ex- 
tremity. — The former district of 
Athabascan in 1905 divided between 
the two new provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, had British Colbumia 
on the west, Keewatin on the east, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan districts 
on the south, the parallel of 60 on 
the north, being crossed by the 
Athabasca and the Peace Rivers. 
Lake Athabasca Is partly In Alberta, 
partly in Saskatchewan. 

ATHALI'AH. Daughter of Ahab, 
King of Israel, and wife of Joram, 
King of Judah. After the death of 
her son Ahaziah, she opened her way 
to the throne by the murder of forty- 
two princes of the royal blood. She 
reigned six years s iu the seventh 
the hlgh-priest Jehoiada placed 
Toash, the young son of Ahaziah, 
who had been secretly preserved, on 
the throne his father, and Athaliah 
woe slain Of S Kings, xl. The 


story of Athaliah supplied Racine 
with the plot of one of his most 
famous tiagedics 

ATHANA'SIAN CREED. A creed 
or exposition of Christian faith, 
supposed formerly to have been 
diawn up by St. Athanasius, though 
tills opinion is now generally re- 
jected, and the composition often 
asciibcd to Hilary, Bishop of Arles 
(about 430). It is an explicit avowal 
of the doctrines of the Trinity (as 
opposed to Ariamsm, of which 
Athanasius was a gi’eat opponent) 
and of the incarnation, and contains 
what are known as the damnatory 
clauses,** in which it declares that 
damnation must be the lot of those 
who do not believe the true and 
catholic faith. It is contained in 
the Book of Common Praytr^ to be 
read on ceitain occasions. — Biblio- 
graphy ^ F. J. A. Hort, Two Dis- 
sertations ; G. Do W. Ommanneyv 
Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian 
Creed ; J. A. Robinson, The Aihana- 
Sian Creed i E. C. S. Gibson, TJu 
Three Creeds j R. O. P. Taylor, 
Athanasian (freed in the Twentieth 
Century. 

ATHANA*SIUS, STo Archbishop of 
Alexandria, a renowned father of 
the Church, born in that city about 
A.D. 296, died 373. While yet a 
youn^ man he attended the CoimcU 
at Nice ^325). where he gained the 
highest esteem of the fathers by the 
talents which he displayed in the 
Arlan controversy. He had a great 
share in the decrees passed here, and 
thereby drew on himself the hatred 
of the Arians. Shortly aftenvards he 
was appointed Archbishop of Alex- 
andria. The complaints and accusa- 
tions of bis enemies at length induced 
the Emperor Constantine to summon 
him in 334 before the Councils of 
Tyre and Jerusalem, when he was 
suspended, and afterwards banished 
to Tr6voB. The death of Constantine 
put an end to this banishment, and 
Constantius recalled the holy patri- 
arch. His return to Alexandria 
resembled a triumph. Deposed again 
in 340, ho was reinstated in 342. 
Again m 356 he was sentenced to bo 
bamshed, when he retired into those 
parts of the desert which were 
entirely umnhabited. He was tol 
lowed by a faithful servant, who, at 
the risk of his lifOp supplied him with 
the nica.n8 of subsistence. Here 
Athanusms composed many writings, 
full of eloquence, to strengthen the 
faith of the believers, or expose the 
falsehood of his enemies. 

When Julian the Apostate as- 
cended the throne, toleration was 
proclaimed to oil rchgions, and 
Athaiiasius returned tc his former 

N 
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position at Alexandria. His next 
controversy was with the heathen 
subjects of Julian, who excited the 
emperor against him, and he was 
obliged to flee in oider to save his 
life. The death of the emperor and 
the accession of Jovian (363) again 
brought him back ; but Valens be- 
coming emperor, and the Allans 
recovering the superiority, he was 
once more compelled to flee. He 
concealed himself m the tomb of bis 
father, where he remained four 
months, until Valens allowed him 
to return. From this period he 
remained imdlsturbod in his office 
till he died. Of the forty -six years 
of his official life ho spent twenty in 
banishment, and the greater part of 
the remainder in defending the 
Nicene Creed. Athanasius was not 
80 much a speculative theologian 
as a great Christian pastor (cf. 
Jj. Duchesne, Histoire ancienfie de 
l*£gli8e» 1907). His wiitings, which 
are in Greek, are on polemical, 
historical, and moral eiibjoots. The 
polemical treat chieflv of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the incarnation 
of Christ, and the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. The liistoncal ones are 
of the greatest importance for tho 
history of the Church. See Athanjl- 
aiAN Creed. 

ATHEISM (Gr. a, prlv., and T7ieos, 
God). Tho dlsbchef of the existence 
of a God or supremo intelligent 
being ; the doctrine opposed to 
theism or deism. The term has been 
often loosely used as equivalent with 
infidelity generally, with deism, with 
pantheism, and with the denial ol 
immortality. The most famous ex- 
ponents of atheism were La Mettrie, 
Holbach, Feuerbach, and Cail Vogt ; 
whilst Comte and Haeckel have put 
forward systems of thought essenti- 
ally atheistic. — BiBUOGRAPHr ; R. 
Flmt, Anti-theisiio Thmries ; J. S. 
Blackie, Natural History of Atheism ; 
F. A. liauge. History of Materialism. 

ATH'ELING. A title of honour 
among the Anglo -Saxons^jinoaning one 
who Is of noble blood. The title was 
m^ually confined to tho princes of 
the blood royal, and in the ninth and 
tenth centuries was used exclusively 
for the sons or brothers of the 
reigning king. 

ATHELING, Edgar. See Edgar 
ATHELIInG. 

ATH'ELNEY. Formerly an island 
In the midst of fens and .marshes, 
now drained and cultivated, in 
Somersetshire, England, about 7 
miles south-east of Bridgwater. 
-4Jfi*ed the Great took refuge in it 
dunng a Danish invasion, and after- 
wards founded an abbey tbere. 


ATHmSTAN. King of England, 
bom S95, died 941, succeeded his 
father, Edward the Elder, in 026. 
Ho was victorious in his wars with 
tho Danes of Northumberland, and 
the Scots, by whom they were 
assisted. After a signal overthrow 
of his enemies at Brunanhurgh he 
governed in peace and with great 
ability. 

ATHE'NA, or ATHENE. A Gicek 
goddess. Identified by the Romans 
with Minerva, the representative of 
the intellectual powers ; the daughter 
of iSeus (Jupiter) and M6tis (that is, 
wisdom or cleverness). According to 
the legend, before her birth 2jeus 
swallowed her mother, and Athena 
afterwards sprang from the head of 
Zeus with a mighty war shout and 
In complete armour. In her character 
of a wise and prudent warrior she 
was contrasted with the fierce Ai'es 
(Mars). In tho wars of tho giants she 
slew Pallas and Enocladus. In the 
wars of the mortals she aided and 
protected heroes. She is also repro 
seated as tho patroness of the arte of 
peace. The sculptor, tho architect, 
and the painter, as well as the 
philosopher, the orator, and the 
poet, considered her their tutelar 
deity. She is also represented among 
tho healing gods. In all these repre- 
sentations she IS tho symbol of the 
thinking faculty, the goddess of 
wisdom, science, and art ; the latter, 
however, only m so far os invention 
and thought are comprehended. 

In the images of the goddess a 
manly gravity and an air of reflection 
aio united with female beauty in her 
features. As a warrior she is repic- 
sented completely aimed, her head 
covered with a gold helmet. As the 
goddess of peaceful eirt she appears in 
the dress of a Grecian matron. T(.» 
her insignia belong the jEgis, the 
Gorgon’s head, tho round .Argive 
buckler; and the owl, the cock, 
the serpent, an olive branch, and a 
lance were sacred to her. All Attioa, 
but particularly Athens, was sacred 
to her, and she had numerous temples 
there. Her most brilliant festival at 
Athens was tho Ponathenajo. 

ATHENiE’UM. The temple of 
Athena or Minerva, at Athens, fre- 
quented 1^ poets, learned men, and 
orators. The same name was ^von 
at Rome to the school which Hadrian 
established on tho Capltolmo Mount 
for the promotion of literary and 
sdentifle studies. In modem times 
the same name is given to literary 
clubs and ostabhshments connected 
with the sciences. It is also the title 
of several literary periodicals. 

ATHEN.ffi’US. A Greek ihetori- 
oiau and grammarian, who lived at 
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the end of the second and beginning 
of the third century after Christ, 
author of an encj'clopredic work, in 
the forai of conversation, called 
The Projessors at the Dinner-table 
(Dexpnosophislve)^ which is a rich but 
ill-aiTangod treasure of historical, 
antiquarian, pliilosophioal, gi*amma- 
tlcal, etc., knowledge. 

ATHENAG'ORAS. A Platonic 
p^hilosopher of Atliens, a convoi*t to 
Ohristiaolty, who wrote a Greek 
Apology for the Chnshans^ addressed 
to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, In 
IT 7, one of the earliest that appeared. 

ATH'ENS (Gr. Athenai, Lat. Ath- 
ince). Anciently the capital of Attica 
and centre of Greek culture, now 
the capital of the repubho of Greece. 
It is situated in the central plain of 
Attica, about 4 miles from the 
Saronic Gulf nr Gulf of ^gina, an 
arm of the i^gean Sea running in 
between the ma inland the Pelo- 
ponnesus. It is said to have been 
founded about 1550 n.c. by Cecrops, 
the mythical Pelasgian lieio, and to 
have boT'ne the name Ccoropia until 
under Erechtheus it received the 
name of Athens in honour of Athene. 
The Acropolis, an irregular oval crag 
150 feet high, with a level summit 
1000 feet long by 500 in breadth, was 
the original nucleus of the city, 
which, according to tradition, was 
extended by Theseus when Athens 
became the head of the confederate 
Attic Slates. The three chief emin- 
ences near the Acropolis — the Areo- 

g agus to tho north-west, the Pnyx 
) the south -w^est, and the Museum 
to the south of the Pnyx — were thus 
included within the city boundary 
as the sites of its chief public build- 
ings, the city itself, however, after- 
wards taking a northerly direction. 
On the cast ran the Ilissus and on 
the w'est tho Cephissus, while to tho 
south-west lay Ihroe harbours — 
Phaleruin, the oldest and nearest ; 
The PirHBUs, tho most important ; 
and Munyohia, the Pir<»an Acropolis. 
At the height of its prosperity tho 
city was connected with its harbours 
by three massive walls (the “ long 
walls **). 

Architectural development. The 

architectural development of Athens 
may bo dated from the rule of the 
Pisisti-atidB (560-510 b.o.), who are 
credited with the foundation of tho 
huge temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
completed by Hadnan seven cen- 
turies later, the erection of the 
Pythlum or temple of the Pythian 
AiKiUo, and of tho Lyceum or temple 
of Apollo Lyceus — all near tho 
Ilissus ; and to whom were duo the 
enclosure of tho Academy, a gym- 
nasium and gallons to the north of 
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the city, and the building of the 
Agora with its Portico or Stoa, 
Boiileuterium or Senate -house, Tho* 
lus, and Prytanenm. With the 
foundation of Athenian democracy 
under Clisthcnes, the Pnyx or place 
of public assembly, with its semi- 
circular area tind cyclop ean wall, 
flrst became of imporUuico, and a 
commencement was inade of tho 
Dionysiao theatre (theatie of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus) on the south side of 
the Acropolis. 

After the destruction wrought by 
the Persians m 480 b o., Themistocles 
reconstructed the city upon practical 
lines and with a larger area, enclosing 
the city in new walla 7^ miles in 
circumference, erecting the north 
%vall of the Acropolis, and developing 
the maritime resources of the Piroeus ; 
while Cimon added to the southern 
fortifications of the Acropolis, placed 
on it the temple of Wingless Victory, 
planted tho Agora with trees, laid 
out the Academy, and built the 
Theseum on an emmcnco north of 
the Areopagus ; his brother-in-law, 
Peisianax, erected the famous Stoa 
Poeciie, a hall with walls covered 
with pamtijogs (whence the Stoica got 
their name). 

Under Pericles the highest point 
of artistic development was reached. 
An Odeum was erected on the east 
of the Dionysiac theatre for tho 
recitations of rhapsodiets and musi- 
cains ; and with the aid of the 
architects Ictinus, CfAlliorates, and 
Mnesicles, and of the serdptor Phidias, 
tho Acropolis was perfoctt‘fl. Cover- 
ing the whole of the ^vestern end rose 
tho l^ropylaifi, tiie splendid stinicturo 
thiough which tho Acropolis was 
entered, constructed of Pontelic 
marble and consisting of a central 
gateway portico with two wings in 
the form of Doric temples. 
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Just outside the Propvlsaa was the 
small temple of Wingless Victory, 
A short <listan<;e within the entrance 
stood tho bronze statue of Athena 
Promachus, o. colossal work of 
Phidias, 66 feet high, showing the 
goddess in complete armour and 
lining on a lance. Beyond it to the 
loft was the Ereohtheum, the slirine 
of Athena Polias, gnardian of the 
city, oontaimxig a very ancient and 
sacred statue of Athena in ohvo- 
wood; while to the right, on the 
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hi^rhest part of the Acropolis, was 
the marble Parthenon or temple of 
Athena, the crowning glory of the 
whole. This renowned structure, still 
glorious in its ruins, was built under 
the auspices of Peiiclcs, Phidias being 
the 8<*ulptor and aitistic adviser, an<l 
Ictinus and CallicrritcB the architects. 
It 18 in the Done style, and among its 
numeious sculptures were fifty life- 
size statues, while in the interior 
was a ciiryselephantine (gold and 
ivory} ligiiro of the goddess, 39 feet 
high. (iSee Parthenon). Minor 
statues and shrines occupied the rest 
of the area of the Acropolis, which 
was for the time wholly appropriated 
to the worship of the guardian 
deities of the city. The Acropolis 
museum, a building of recent date, 
contains an interesting and valuable 
collection of works of art found here. 

In the interval between the close 
of the Peloponnesian War and the 
battle of Chficronea few additions 
were made to the city. But the long 
walla and Pii-ODiis, destroyed by 
Lysander, w’ei*o restored by Conon, 
and under the orator Lycurgus the 
Dionysiac temple was completed, the 
Panathenaic stadium commenced, 
and the choragic monuments of 
Lysicrates and Thrasyllus erected. 
Later on Ptolemy Philadeiphus gave 
Athens the Ptolomieum near the 
Thoseum, Attains I. the stoa. north- 
east of the Agora, Eumcnes II. that 
near the groat theatre, and Antiochus 
Epiphancs carried on the Olympieuni. 

Under the Homans it continued a 
flourishing city, Hadrian in the 
second century adorning It with 
many new buildings, and constructing 
an aqueduct, flmshed by his son 
Antonious Plus. At this time also a 
wealthy citizen, Herodes Atticus, 
did much to beautify the city, and 
in paitlcular constructed an Odeum, 
the ruins of wliich are still con- 
spicuous. Indeed Athens was at no 
time more splendid than under the 
Antonmes, when Pausanias visited 
and deHcrlbed it. But after a time 
Christian zeal, the attacks of bar- 
barians, and robberies of collectors 
made sad inroads among the monu- 
ments. 

About A.D. 420 paganism was 
totally annihilated at Athens, and 
wlien Justinian closed even the 
schools of the pliilosophers, the 
reverence for buildings associated 
with the names of the ancient deities 
and heroes was lost. The Parthenon 
was turned into a church of the 
Virgin Mary, and St. George stepped 
into the place of Thesues. Finally, 
in 1466, the place fell into the hands 
of the Turks. The Parthenon became 
a mosque, and in 1687 was greatly 
damaged by an explosion at the 


siege of Athens by the Venetians. 
Enough, however, remains of It and 
of the neighbouring structures to 
attest the splendour of the Acropolis ; 
while of the other buildings of the 
city, the Tiioseum, or temple of 
Theseus, and the Horologium, or 
temple of the Winds, are admirably 
preserved, as are also structures 
belonging to the Pnvx, Panathenaic 
stadium (restored and again used for 
games), etc. The Theseiim, indeed. 
Is said to bo the beet preserved 
building of all ancient Greece, and 
is hardly less imposing than the 
Parthenon. Of more than a hundred 
columns that belonged to the Olym- 
pieum or temple of the Olympian 
Zeus, completed by Hadrian, only 
fifteen are still standing. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the war of liberation in 1821 the 
Turks surrendered Athens, but cap- 
tured it again in 1826-7. The Great 
Powers now intervened to bring 
about the independence of Greece. 
The Turks evacuated Athens in 1833, 
and the troops of King Otho then 
entered the city. In 1835 it became 
the royal residence, and it soon began 
to make rapid progress, though its 
natural position is by no means 
advantageous. 

The modern city mostly lies north, 
north -cast, and north-west of the 
Acropolis, and consists mainly of 
straight and well-built streets. Among 
the principal buildings arc the royal 
palace, a stately building with a 
fai?ade of Pcntelic marble (completed 
1843), the university, the academy 
of science, national museum of 
archeeology, pulilic library, exhibition 
building, polytechnic institute, 
theatre, and observatory. There are 
tw^o universities, the National Uni- 
versity, opened in 1836, and the 
Capodistrian University with 3250 
students There are valuable mu- 
seums, in particular the National 
Museum and that in the Polytechnic 
School, which contains the Schhe- 
mann collection, etc. These are 
constantly being added to by exca- 
vations. There are four foreign 
archajological schools or institutes, 
the French, German, American, and 
British. The Zappeion or exhibition 
building is a handsome structure, 
erected at the expense of the brothers 
Zappas to exhibit Greek industries. 
Tramways have been made in the 
principal streets, and the city is 
connected by tramway and railway 
(6 miles) with its port, the Plrseus. 
Athens has also railway connection 
with the north and west of the 
kingdom as well as with the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Piraeus is the chief 
Greek centre of trade and Industry. 
Water is brought from Mount Pente- 
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Ucus on the north-east, the aqueduct ] as they did in antiquity » aro etill 
begrun by Hadrian being utilized in practised with great enthusiasm and 
supplying the city. Pop. 292,991, excite the keenest interest in their 


and including the Pireeus 426,173. — 
Bibliography : B. A. Gardner, 
Jncient Athens ; J. E. Harrison, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ajicient 
Athens ; W. Warde Fowler, The 
City-State^ chapter vi. 5 W. M. 
Leake, Topography of Athens and 
the Demi ; C. H. Weller, Athens and 
its Monuments. 

ATHENS. The name of many 
places m the United States, the chief 
being in Georgia, and containing the 
Georgia Umvereity and the State 
college of agriculture. It carries on 
the cotton manufacture, has manu- 
factures of agricultural implements, 
etc., and is a centre of trade. It 
was founded in 1801. Pop. 14,913. 

ATH'ERINE (Aiherina). The name 
of a genus of small fishes abundant 
in the Mediterraucan and caught m 
British waters, especidlly on the 
coasts of the south of England, some 
of them being highly esteemed as 
food. They are also known as 
Sand-smelts. There aro two British 
epocios. 

ATHERO'MA. In pathology, a 
term applied to a change that may 
take place in the luuer coat of an 
aitory, consisting in j kind of fatty 
dogcnoration, leading to an aneurism 
or bursting. Also an encysted tumour 
containing matter of a curdy appear- 
ance. 

ATH'ERSTONE. A town in War- 
wickshire, Engiaud, 8 miles S.E. of 
Tamworth, and equidistant (100 
miles) from London, Liverpool, and 
Lincoln. It has manufactures of 
hats, and is the reputed birthplace of 
the poet Drayton. Pop. U931), 
21,736 (rural district). 

ATH'ERTON. Town of England, 
Lancashire, 13 miles noith-west of 
Manchester ; coUon-factorios, col- 
lieries, and iron works give chief em- 
ployment to the inhabitants. Pop. 
(1931), 19,985. 

ATHLETES (ath'lets j Gr. alhUtai. 
from athloSf a contest, athlon^ a prize). 
Originally, in ancient Gr*eece, com- 
batants who took part and contended 
for a prize {athlon) in the publio 
games. The profession was an 
honourable one ; tests of birth, 
position, and character were im- 
posed, and Clowns, statues, special 
privileges, and pensions were among 
the rewards of success. {See Games). 
The word is used in a similar sense at 
the present day, but is more especially 
applied to persons who can exhibit 
teats of strength. Games and ath- 
letic competitions, if they do not hold 
tiueb an honourable position to-day 


patrons. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS. A general 
name for certain physical exercises 
demanding a special natural ability, 
and embodying a variety of events 
which conventionally include not 
only running and jumping but such 
feats of strength as putting the 
weight and throwing the hammer. 
The selection of these events at any 
athletic meeting is a somewhat 
arbitrary one, and the inclusion ol 
those which require strength and 
skill rather than speed and agility 
rests more on a traditional tlian a 
logical basis. A particular feature 
which distinguishes these exercises 
as athletic sports is the presence ot 
the idea of competition ; thus 
running and walking, as isolated 
exercises, can be called ** spoi*t8 ** 
only when men compete against one 
another, althiiugh the factor of 
competition may be only indirectly 
present, as when an atlilete en 
dcavours to beat a record. 

In this country athletic sports have 
long been a national charactoristio^ 
and records, more or less authentic, 
have been handed down for the last 
hundred years or more. Until com- 
paratively recently, such sports have 
been the prerogative of tho British 
Isles % but during the last thirty 
years the Umted States have adopted 
them with enormous enthusiasm and 
success, and more recently still the 
vogue has extended throughout the 
Continent, and good results have 
been obtained by representatives 
from Franco, Germany, Italy^ 
Austria, Sweden, and Finland, as 
well as from all tho CJolonica. In this 
country no school, no matter how 
small or ho\/ humble its ipretonsions, 
fails to hold its athletic mocting 
annually. Tho same applies to aU 
colleges of the leading umvorsitics, 
Oxford and Cambridge, the best 
representatives of which compete 
against one another, whilst the 
smaller universities hold similar com 
petitions. 

In addition, a large number Oi 
clubs are m existence throughout the 
country for tho promotion and en 
courageraent of sports, the whole 
system of athletics being under 
the Amateur Athletic Association 
(founded in 1880 )s whose rules and 
regulations for the correct mainten 
aneo of athletics in the best interests 
of amateurism are regarded as e. 
standard throughout the world. Under 
Its auspices an annual meeting — the 
Amateur Championships — is held. 
This meeting is open to the whole 
world, and many of the championships 
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have been held at one time or another 
by distlrufulshed visitors from America, 
tho Colonies, and the Continent. At 
the lime of writing, the association 
is considering tho project of holding 
two distinct annual meetings, one 
of which shall, as hitherto, be un- 
restricted. the other confined to 
residents m the British Isles. This, 
whioli is the most important nleeting 
of tho year, has taken place un- 
interruptedly since its oiigin in 1866 
\\ith the exo^‘TJtion of the militaiy 
interval, 1915-8. It was, however, 
successfully resumed in 1919. For 
8 considerable number of ytais the 
meeting has been held in London 
on the fiitt Satuiday in .Inly, and 
this practice will probably bo a 
pci manent one, although hitherto tho 
venue was, in rotation. London, the 
Midlands, and the North 

The univeibitv and inter-imiversity 
meetings aio held before Easter, tho 
former at the respective university 
towns, the latter at Queen's Club, 
London. Among other Important 
representative contests mav bo men- 
tioned the Public Schools’ Champion- 
ships (usually in April), the United 
Hospitals' ChampionshipB, the Irish, 
the S<X)tti8h, the Welsh, the Midland 
and the Northern Counties’ Cham- 
pionships. During the war, athletics 
were practically restricted to the 
services, and the Army Athletic 
Championships, held In Aug , 1919, 
was a successful reunion of soldier 
athletes from the various theatres of 
war, and included, for tho first time 
in history, oolom*ed troops. 

The standard ini or-university meet- 
ing comprises ten events, namely, 
flat races — 100 yards, I mile. J mile, 
1 mile, and 3 miles; 120 -yards 
hurdle race ; the high jump and 
long jump ; putting the weight 
and throwing the hammer. These 
events appear in the programme of 
the Amateui' Championship meeting, 
with tho substitution of a 4 -miles 
race for the 3 miles, and the addition 
of a 220-yards race, a 2 -miles walking 
race, a 2-mile8 steeplechase (repre- 
senting a miniature cross-country 
event), and the pole jump. A relay 
race, in which four representatives 
from each club run half a mile, a 
quarter of a mile, 220 yards, and 
220 yards respectively, is also in- 
cluded as a standard event ; whilst 
at the 1919 meeting a race for 
440 yards over hurdles appeared for 
the first time, and will probably 
occupy a permanent place' in the 
programme. Two additional Amateur 
Championship events, 7 -miles walk 
and 10-miles flat tace. are usually 
held at a separate meeting in the 
spring. 

In addition to the preceding 


British meetings, a great Inter- 
national contest, the Olympic Games, 
Is held every four years in a country 
selected by the Olympic committee. 
This meeting la truly international, 
tho last before 1914 having taken 
place at Stockholm in 1912, when 
reprosontativcfl from the most distant 
parts of tho world competed with 
representatives from every country 
in Europe in a remarkably elaborate 
programme, which included, in ad- 
dition to the preceding, such feats as 
throwing the javelin and the discus, 
and the classic “ Marathon race *' 
over tho traditional distance of 
261 miles. The 1932 Olympic meet- 
ing was held at Lt's Angeles and 
attracted widespread interest. 

Although many excellently ar- 
ranged atheltic sports are held suc- 
cessfully upon a grass course, at any 
Important meeting the races are con- 
tested upon a proporly-constructed 
cinder-path, a quarter or a third 
of a mile In length, and in shape an 
oval flattened on two sides so as to 
include as much straight as possible 
The width of the running path is 
variable, but 18 to 24 feet may be 
regarded as au average. The centre 
IS of giuss, and spaces are prepared 
for the hurdle race, for the jumps, 
and the other events which are 
described os the field, as opposed to 
track events. 

Flat races are classified as ** sprint 
races,” ** middle distance ” and ” long 
distance ” races, although the dis- 
tinction between these is somewhat 
arbitrary. Whether or no a man is 
actually capable of running the whole 
distance in question at full spued, 
the term “ siirmt ” is applied to those 
distances m which an attempt is 
made to put forth a. continuous 
maximum effort. The limit is, by 
general consent, fixed at 300 yards. 
At any good meeting the 100-yards 
race will he run in 10 seconds ; at 
the very best meeting this time will 
bo beaten ; and many runners have 
been credited with 9^ seconds, a few, 
under exceptional conditions, with 
9| seconds. The record for 220 yards 
is 20^ seconds. Middle-distance 
runmng Includes races from a quarter 
mile to a mde, and races are held 
at 440 yards, 600 yards, 880 yards, 
1000 yards, 1 mile, and very occasion- 
ally at f mile. With modem speciali- 
zation, however, it is rare to find 
any one runner capable of supre- 
macy at more than one of these 
distances. The i-milo is the com- 
mon ground for the sprinter and 
the middle-distance runner, and 48 
seconds has been beaten on several 
occasions, although it may ho said 
that anything Inside 50 seconds is 
a first-class performance. The record 
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tor 600 yards Is 1 minute lOf seconds. 
The i-mile race has domonstratod 
latterly, perhaps, the j?reatcst ad- 
vance of all: and whilst anything 
under 2 minutes may still bo regarded 
as a good performance, a champion- 
ship event will most always be won 
in 3 or 4 seconds faster time *, whilst 
the established recoid is the wonder- 
ful time of 1 minute TiH seconds. 
The mile, which was originally re- 
garded as a long-distance event, is 
now legitimatoly considered as with- 
in the capacity of a iniddle-distance 
runner. At any first-class meeting 
4 minutes 20 seconds will be accom- 
plished, and anv dimmntion of this 
time may he regarded as of super- 
lative merit. The record, which has 
stood since 1931, is 4 minutes 9i 
seconds. This was made by a French 
lunner, J. Ladoumegue, and is the 
official world’s record. Over 1 mile, 
long-distance running begins, and, 
as considerable staying-power is re- 
quired, it is not unusual to find one 
man prove champion at 4 miles and 
10 miles, and even the l-mile race 
in the same year. No runner has yet 
achieved the capacity of runmng 
12 miles within the hour, although 
two or three have been within a few 
hundred yards of this dietanco. 

About ten years ago tho fashion 
became a craze of contesting “ Mara- 
thon races,” m winch all sorts of 
distances, quite independent of tho 
classic 26i miles, were employed. 
At rare intervals, very long-distance 
runmng, such as 50 miles, is indulged 
in. For any distance over 20 miles 
a special form ot endurance is called 
for, rather than orthodox running 
in good style. As a competition 
“ walking ” is an unsatisfactory 
excr< ISO, because of the extreme 
dilliculty m deciding when the 
athlete is still fnlflllmg the orthodox 
regulation as lo wliat constitutes fair 
“ heel and toe,” inasmuch as the 
stylo ot a man who is oatensiblv 
walking, vet actually progressing at 
a rate faster than 9 miles an hour 
(faster than the average untrained 
person tjan run), is exceedingly 
difficult to analyse. About fifteen 
years ago long-distance walking be- 
came exceedingly popular, and hun- 
dreds of competitors attempted tho 
classic walk to Brighton and back. 

The usual hurdle race is over 120 
yards, with ten flights of hurdles 
10 yards apart, so that a distance 
of 1.5 yards separates the start from 
tho first fligiil. and the same dis- 
tiince the last flight f^om the finish. 
The hurdles are 3^ feet high, with 
poifectly -level top rails. In cor- 
rect ” hurdling ” the ” three-stride 
method ” is essential, that Is to say, 
three strides are taken on tho flat 


between the hurdles, and the athlete 
rises 6 feet from the obstacle, taking 
it m his stride, so that retardation of 
speed is reduced to a minimum. The 
skill and accuracy of an accomplished 
hurdler is remarxablo, and the race 
18 frequently run inwde 16 seconds ; 
a record of 14J seconds has been 
accomplished. The record for the 
440 yards hurdle race is 52f sec 

In this country, running long jump 
and high jump (and to a loss extent 
tbo pole Jump) alone are practised to 
any extent, although as occasional 
events tho standing high and long 
jumps are oontestod, and, still less 
frequently, the old-fashioned hop, 
step, and jump. In the long jump 
the athlete employs all the impetus 
he can acquire by a .«?print of about 
30 yards. The ideal aimed at is to 
run at the fastest speed which is 
consistent with reaching the taking- 
ofiC board \vith accuracy, and then 
to leap as high as possible. A frac- 
tion of an Inch under 25 feet has been 
cleared on two occasions, and the 
record, established in 1931, is 26 feet 
2i mchos. It may he said that any 
jumper capable of 23 feet consistently 
has a good chance to win an Amateur 
Championship. The high jump re- 
quires skill of a very peculiar char- 
acter. Whilst the novice regards this 
feat as dependent on momentum, 
and takes a correspondingly long run 
to acquire speed, the crack peformer 
employs his rapacity of mampulating 
his body and limbs so as to cross the 
bar m a hori/outal position. In this 
v/ay the prodigious height of 6 feet 
8i inches has been cleared. In general 
it may be said that first-class jumping 
begins at 6 feet. 

Polo jumping, a particularly 
pretty event to watch, has never 
been practised to any great extent 
in this country, anti, in fact, does 
not even appear to be so popular 
liere as twenty years ago. The polo 
employed is oi light but strong 
bamboo about 14 feet long, with a 
sharp ferrule at ono end, which is 
stuck fiiTuly into tho CTound. By 
the help of the pole, which is firmly 
grasped near the other end, the 
jumper elevates himself to the bar, 
over which he throws his logs and 
his body, finally relincmishing hie 
hold of tho pole, to fall on tho 
opposite side. Recent years have 
witnessed tho development of gi’eat 
skill in this event, particularly by 
the Americans, Canadians, and 
Swedes, and 14 feet has been cleared. 

The weight or shot is an iron ball 
weighing 16 lb., wliich must bo put 
with one hand only from the shoulder 
wdthin a circle of 7 foot diameter. 
Although great strength is essential, 
skill in nUUzing the whole of the 
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body playfc very important part. 
Over 52 feet has been put on several 
occasions. 

The “ hammer ** is a ball of lead 
or iron attached by a wire to a 
handle. The total length must not 
exceed four feet ; the weight of the 
whole must be at least 10 lb. The 
performer grasps the handle with 
one or both hands, and, standing 
within a 7 -foot circle, swings the ball 
round and round to acquire impetus, 
which is then increased by rapid 
rotatory movements of his body. 
Once again skill and co-ordmation 
must be wedded to strength. A 
crack porfoiuier has thrown 189 feet 
6i inches. 

Throwing the javelin and discus 
are classical rather than popular 
events, and their cultivation is 
fashionable only when an Olympic 
contest is imminent. Among other 
“ strong -men ** contests, which have 
long been favourite sports m Scot- 
land, are tossing the caber and putting 
the stone. The latter is usually a 
very heavy implement weighing 
about 56 lb . ; the ** caber is the 
trunk of a fir or other tree, freed 
from branches, which is hold upiight 
close to the chest by the smaller end, 
and thrown so as to alight on the 
heavier end. — Bibliography ; Ency- 
clopcedia of Sports and Games ; 
Annual Sporting and Athletic Regis^ 
ter F. A. M. Webster, The Evolution 
of the Olympic Qames^ 1829 B.c. — 
A.D. 1914 , Q. Le Roy, AthWisme ; 
E. W. Hjertber^ Athletics in Theory 
and Preictice ; P. Withmgton, The 
Book of Athletics, 

ATHLONE', A town of Iieland, 
divided by the Shannon into two 
parts, one m Westmeath, the other 
in Roscommon ; about 76 miles 
west of Dublin Its position has 
made it one of the chief milita-ry 
depots, and a centre of trade by 
rivor, canal, and railway. It manu- 
factures woollen goods, huens, etc. 
Up to 1885 it sent one member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1926), 7546. 

ATHLONE, Earl of. British title, 
borne from 1692 to 3 844 by the 
family of Van Reedo. A Dutch 
general who distinguished himself 
at the siege of Athlone was made the 
first earl in 1692. On the death of 
the 9th earl the title became extinct. 
In 191 r it was given to Alexander, 
Prince of Took, a brother of Queen 
Mary. He manied Alice, daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Albany. 
From 1923-.30 he was Governor- 
General of South Africa. In 1932 he 
was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London. His eldest son 
is called Viscount Trematon. 

ATH'OLL, or ATHOLE. A moun- 


tainous ana romantic district In 
the north of Perthshire, Scotland, 
giving the title to a duke of the 
Murray family who owns a large 
area there. 

ATHOR, HATHOR, or HET-HER. 

An Egyptian goddess, identified with 
Aphrodite or Venus. Her symbol 
was the cow bearing on its head the 
solar disc and hawk -feather plumes. 
Her chief temple was at Dendcrab. 
From her the third month of the 
Egyptian year derived its name. 

A'THOS (now HAGION OROS or 
MONTE SANTO, that is. Holy Moun- 
tain). A mountain 6700 feet high, 
ternunating the most eastern of the 
three peninsulas of Macedonia that 
jut in parallel directions into the 
Archipelago. The name, however, is 
frequently applied to the whole 
leninsiila, which is about 30 miles 
ong by 5 broad. It is covered with 
forests, and plantations of olive, vine, 
and other fruit-trees. Both the 
sui-face and coast-hne are irregular. 
The Persian fleet under Mardonius 
was wrecked here in 493 b.o., and to 
avoid a similar calamity Xerxes 
caused a c^nal, of which traces may 
yot bo seen, to be cut through the 
isthmus that joins the peninsula to 
the mainland. 

On the peninsula there are situated 
about twenty monasteries and a 
multitude of heimitages, which con- 
tain from 6000 to 8000 monks and 
hermits of the order of St. Basil. 
The libraries of the monasteries are 
rich in literary treasures and manu- 
scripts. Every nation belonging to 
the Greek Church has here one or 
more mouasteries of its own, which 
are annually visited by pilgi'ims. 
After having passed m the fifteenth 
century from the sovereignty of the 
Gieek Emperors of By/an tium to that 
of the Sultans, it iell again into the 
hands of the Greeks, who occupied 
it in Nov., 1912. Each of the twenty 
monasteries is a little republic in 
itself, and until 1912 they used to 
pay an annual tribute of nearly 
£4000 to the Turks, and were 
governed by a synod of twenty 
monastic deputies and four presidents 
meeting weekly. They are now ruled 
either by abbots chosen for life, or 
by a board of overseers elected for 
a certain number of years. The 
revenue of the community is derived 
from pilgrims, and from a consider- 
able trade in amulets, rosaries, 
crucifixes, images, and wooden furni- 
ture. 

ATHY'. A town m Ireland, county 
of Kildare, 37 miles south-west of 
Dublin, on the Barrow, which is here 
joined by the Grand Canal. Its 
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chief trade is m corn. Pop. (1926), 
3459. 

ATIT'LAN. A lake and mountain 
of Central America in Guatemala 
The lake is about 24 miles long and 
10 broad ; the mountain is an active 
volcano 12,100 feet high. 

ATLANTA. A city in the United 
States, capital of Georgia, on an 
elevated ridge, 7 miles south-east of 
the Chattahoochee Rivci. It is an 
important railway centre ; carries on 
a large trade in gram, paper, cotton, 
flour, and especially tobacco, and 
possesses flour-mills, paper-mills, iron- 
works, etc. Here are Atlanta Uni- 
versity for negro men and women, a 
theological college, a medical college, 
etc. Atlanta sunered severely dm-ing 
the Civil War, and a battle was 
fought there on 22nd July, 18G4. 
A Are which broke out on 2l8t May, 
1917, caused damage estimated at 
more than £1,000,000. Pop. (1920), 
200,600. 

ATLANTES, or TELAMONES. In 

architecture, male figures used m 
place of columns or pilasters for the 
support of an entablature or cornice. 
Female hgiires so employed are 
termed caryatides. 

ATLANTIC CITY. A fashionable 
watering-place of the United States, 
on the coast of New Jersey, It is an 
Important air port, and lias an aero- 
drome covering about 160 acres. 
Pop. 60,682. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN. The vast 
expanse of sea lying between the 
west coasts of Europe and Africa and 
the east coasts of North and South 
America, and extending from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean ; 
greatest breadth, between the west 
coast of Northern Africa and the oast 
coast of Florida, 4150 miles ; least 
breadth, between Norway and Green- 
land, 930 miles. The total area of 
the North Atlantic (Including the 
inland seas) is 13,262,00() sq. miles ; 
the ai'ea of the South Atlantic is 
12,627,000 sq. miles. The principal 
Inlets and bays arc Baflan’s and 
Hudson’s Bays, the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Caribbean Sea, the North Sea, 
the Bay of Biscay, and the Gulf of 
Guinea. The principal islands north 
of the equator are Iceland, the Faroe 
and British Islands, the Azores, 
Canaries, and Cape Verde Islands, 
Newfoundland, Capo Breton, and the 
West India Islands ; and south of 
the equator, Ascension, St. Helena, 
and Tristan da Cunha. 

Currents. The groat currents of the 
Atlantic arc the Equatorial Current 
(divisible into the Main. Northern, 
and Southern Equatorial Currents), 
the Gulf Stream, the North African 


and Guinea Current, the Southern 
Connecting Current, the Southern 
Atlantic Current, the Cape Horn 
Current, Renners Current, and the 
Arctic CmTent. The current system 
is primarily set in motion by the 
trade-winds which drive the water of 
the intortropical region from Africa 
i,owards the American coasts. The 
Mam Equatorial Current, passing 
across tlie Atlantic, is turned by the 
S. American coast, along w^hich it 
runs at a rate of 30 to 50 miles a day, 
till, having received part of the North 
Equator! m Current, It enters the 
Gulf of Mexico. Issuing theiujo be- 
tween Florida and Cuba under the 
name of the Gulf Stream, it flows 
with a gTadually-expandmg channel 
nearly parallel to the coast of the 
United States. It then turns north- 
eastward into the inid -Atlantic, the 
larger proportion of it passing south- 
ward to the oast of the Azores to 
sw’ell the North African and Guinea 
Current created by the northerly 
winds off the Portuguese coast. The 
Guinea Current, which takes a 
southerly course, is divided into two 
on arriving at the region of the 
north-east trades, part of it flowing 
cast to the Bight of Biafra and 
joining the South African feeder of 
the Main Equatorial, but the larger 
portion being carried westward into 
the North Equatorial drift. Rennel’s 
Current, wluch is possibly a con- 
tinuation of the Gulf Stream, enters 
tlie Bay of Biscay from the west, 
curx’^es round its coast, and then turns 
north-west towards Cape Clear. 
The Arctic Current runs along the 
east coast of Greenland (being here 
called the Greenland Current), 
doubles Capo Farewell, and flows up 
towards Davis’ Strait ; it then turns 
to the south along the coasts of 
Labrador and the Umted States, 
from which it separates the Gulf 
Stream by a cold band of water. 
Immense masses of ice are borne 
south by this current from the Polar 
seas. 

In the interior of the North 
Atlantic there is a large area com- 
Iiarativcly free from currents, called 
the Sargasso Sea, from the large 

g uantity of sea-weod (of the genus 
argassum) which drifts into it. 
A sunilar area exists in the South 
Atlantic. In the South Atlantic the 
portion of the Equatorial Current 
which strikes the American coast 
below Capo St. Roque flows south- 
ward at the rate of from 12 to 20 
miles a day along the Brazil coast 
under the name of the Brazil Current. 
It then turns eastward and forms the 
South Connecting Current, which, on 
reaching the South African coast, 
turns northward into the Main and 
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Bouthern Equatorial Currents. Be- 
tides the surface csurrents, an under 
curient of cold water flows from the 
poles to the equator, and an upper 
miri'ent of warm water from the 
equator to^’ards tho poles. 

Depth. The greatest depth as vet 
disfoveitid IS iioith of Porto Itiro, 
in tlio West Indies, namely 27,360 
feet. Ci'ose-sections of tho North 
Atlantic between Eui*opo and Amer- 
ica show that its bod consists of two 
great valleys lying: in a iierfcb-and- 
ftouth direction, and separated by a 
ridge, on which there is an average 
depth of 1800 fathoms The mean 
depth of tho North Atlantic is 2047 
fathoms, that of tho South Atlantic 
2067 fathoms. A ridge, called the 
Wyville- Thomson R'ldt/e, v,nth a depth 
of little more than 200 fathoms abo^ c 
it, runs from near the Butt of Lewis 
to Iceland, cutting off the colder 
water of the Arctic Ocean from the 
warmer wai>er of tho Atlantic Tlie 
South Atlantic, of which the greatest 
depth yet found is over 30U0 fathoms, 
resembles the North Atlantic in 
having an elevated plateau or ridge 
in the centre with a deep trough on 
either side. The saltriess and specific 
gravity of the \tlantic gradually 
diininish Iroin tlie tropics to the 
polos and also from within a short 
distance of t he tropics to tho equator. 
In the neighbourhood of tho British 
Isles the salt has been stated at 
one thirty-eighth of the weight of 
the water. The North Atlantic is 
the greatest highway of ocean traffic 
m the world. It is also a great area 
of submarine commuincation, bv 
means of the telegiaphio cables that 
are laid across its bed. See Ocicano- 
GRAFHY. 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. Sec 

Teleuuapu. 

ATLAN'TIDES (-dez) A name 
given to the Pleiades, uhich were 
lai)lcd to bo the seven daughters of 
Allas or of his biotlici Hesperus. 

ATLANTIS. An island which, 
according to Plato, existed in the 
Atlantic over against the Pillars of 
Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), was 
the homo of a great nation, and was 
finally swallowed up by the sea. 
The legend has been accepted by 
some as fundamentally true ; but 
others have regarded It as tho out- 
growth of some early discovery of 
the New World. 

ATLANTOSAURUS. A gigantic 
fossil reptile, ord. Dinosauria, ob- 
tained ill tho upper Jurassic strata 
of tho Rocky Mountains, attaining a 
length of 110 feet or more. 

ATLAS, An extensive mountain 
system in North Africa, starting near 


Cape Nun on the Atlantlo Ocean, 
traversing Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis, and terminating on the ooast 
of the MediteiTanean ; divided gener- 
ally into two parallel ranges, running 
W. to E., the Greater Atlas l 3 rlng 
towards the Sahara and the Leaser 
Atlas towards the Mediterranean. 
The principal chum is about 1500 
miles long, and tho principal peaks 
rise above or approach the hue of 
perpetual congelation, Miltsin In 
Morocco being 11,400 feet high, and 
Tlzi Likumpt being 13,150. The 
highest elevation is perhaps Tizi 
Tamyuirt, estimated at fully 15,000 
feet Silver, antimony, lead, copper, 
iron, etc., are among the minerals 
The vegetation is chiefly European 
in character, except on the low 
grounds and next the desert. 

ATLAS. In Greek mythology, the 
name of a Titan whom Zeus con- 
demned to bear the vault of heaven 
- 'The same name is given to a collec- 
tion of maps and charts, and was 
first used by Gerard Mercator m the 
sixteenth cenlury, the figure of 
Allas bearing the globe being given 
on the title-pages of such works. 

ATLAS. In anatomy, is the name 
of the first veitcbra of the nock, 
which supports the head. It is con- 
nected with tho occipital bone hi 
such a way as to peiTUit of the 
nodding movement of tho head, anti 
rests on tho set ond vertebra or aods, 
their union allowing the head to turn 
from side to side. 

AT'LAS. A kmd of silk or silk- 
satm fabric of Eastern manufacture 

ATMIDOM'ETER. An instrument 
for measuring the evaporation from 
water, ice, or snow. It somewhat 
resembles Nicbol son's hydrometer, 
being constructed so as to float In 
water and having an upright gradu- 
ated stein, on tb'o top of which is a 
motal pan Water, ice, or snow is 
put into the pan, so as to sink the 
zero of the stem to a level with the 
cover of the vessel, and as evapora- 
tion goes on the stem lisee, showing 
the amount of evaporation in grains 

ATMOM'ETER. An instrument for 
measuring the amount of evaporation 
from a moist surface in a given time 
It is often a thin hollow ball of 
porous earthenware In which is in- 
serted a graduated glass tube. The 
cavity of tho ball and tube being 
filled with water and the top of the 
tube closed, tho instrument is ex- 
posed to tho free action of the air ; 
the relative rapidity with which the 
water transuding through the porous 
substance is evaporated is marked 
by the scale on the tube as the water 
sinks. 
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AT'MOSPHERE. Primarily the or cron 200 or more miles. It exerts 
gaseous envelope which surrounds on every part of the earth’s surface a 
the earth ; but the term is applied to pressure of about 15 (14.73) lb. per 
that of any orb. Twilight effects sq. inch. The existence of this 
jShow that the atmosphere is sufii- atmospheric pressure was first proved 
ciently dense up to a height of 40 by Torricelli, w ho thus accounted for 
miles to scatter or reflect to an the rush of a liquid to fill a vacuum, 
appreciable degree the sun’s rays, and who, working out the idea, pro- 
while the phenomena of meteors, duced the first barometer. The 
which are rendered luminous through average height of the mercurial 
friction, show that it extends, though column counterbalancing the atmo- 
in extremely attenuated form, to 100 spheric weight at the sea-level is a 
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Highest self -regisfenng balloon 

(about 20mil^s) 


The STRATOSPHERE 6 miles to 20 miles 
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PRESSURE AT 3l4lllLES,>S WHAT IT IS AT SEA LEVEL 
JhcTR(>POSPHElRE froinSnA lEVELto 6 Miles 

ABOVE I MILE WATER REEZES. 
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Section of atmosphere 

The height or depth of the atmosphere has never been determined But meteors have been observed 
at a height of 186 miles, and as they are caused by the rush of solid bodies through the air, the atmosphere 
though greatl}' rarefied, must exist at ttiat elevatioo. 
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little less than 30 inches ; but the 
pressure vanes from hour to hour, 
and, roughly speaking, diminishes 
in geometrical progression with arith- 
metical increase in altitude. Of 
periodic variations there are two 
maxima of daily pressure, occurring 
when the temperature is about the 
mean of the day, and two minima, 
when it is at its highest and lowest 
respectively ; but the problems of 
diurnal and seasonal oscillations 
have yet to be fully solved. The 
pressure upon the human body of 
average size is no less than 14 tons, 
but as it 18 exerted equally in all 
directions no mconveniencG is caused 
by it. It IS sometimes convement 
to take tho atmospheric pressure as 
>j standard for measuring other fluid 
pressures ; thus the steam pressure 
of 30 lb. per sq. inch on a boiler 
is spoken of as a pressure of two 
atmospheres. 

The atmosphere, first subjected to 
analysis by Priestley and Scheele in 
the latter part of tiie eighteenth 
century, consists practically of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen in the almost 
constant proportion of 21 volumes 
of oxygen to 79 volumes of nitrogen, 
etc., or, by weight, 23 parts of 
oxygen to 77 of nitrogen, etc. TJio 
gases are associated together, not as 
a chomicai compound, but as a 
mechanical mixture. Upon the oxy- 
gon present depends the power of the 
atmosphere to support combustion 
ami respiration, the nitrogen acting 
as a diluent to prevent its too 
energ-etic action. It had long been 
known that atmospheric nitrogen 
appeared to have a very slightly 
gi eater density than nitrogen ob- 
tained from other sources. Lord 
Ilajlcigh and Sir William Ramsay 
found that the fact was due to a 
still more Inert gets which forms 
nearly 1 per cent of the air, and 
which had not previously been separ- 
ated from nitrogen. This has been 
named argon. Besides these gases, 
the atmosphere also contains aque- 
ous vapour m variable quantity, 
ozone, carbomc acid gas, traces of 
ammonia, nitric acid, and, in towns, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur- 
ous acid gas. In addition to its 
gaseous constituents the atmosphere 
is cliarged with dust, bacteria, etc. 
For other gases which are present 
in traces, see Neon. See Climate ; 
Meteorology. — Bibliography ; C. 
Flammarion, L* Atmosphere ; Sir 
Napier Shaw, The Weather Map. 

ATMOSPHERIC ENGINE. Name 
rfven by early inventors to engines 
m which the piston is restored to the 
bottom of its stroke by atmospheric 
pressure. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. So 

called in consequence of the motive 
power being derived from the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, or from 
compressed air. The idea of thus 
obtaining motion was first suggested 
by the French engineer Papin, about 
200 years ago. In 1810, and again in 
1827, Medhurst published a scheme 
for “ propelling carriages through a 
close-fitting air-tight tunnel by foi-c- 
ing in air behind them ** ; and in 
1825 a similar project was patented 
by Vallance of Brighton. 

About 1835 H. Pinkus, an Ameri- 
can residing in England, patented a 
pneumatic railway. The carnages 
were to travel on an open line of 
rails, along which a cast-iron tube 
of between 3 and 4 feet diameter was 
to be laid, having a longitudinal slit 
from 1 to 2 inches wide and closed 
bv a flexible valve along its upper 
side, through which a connection 
could be formed between the leading 
carnage and a piston working within 
the tube. This method was improved 
by Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, who in 
1840 tried some experiments on a 
portion of the West London Railway 
with sufficient success to induce the 
Government to advance a loan to 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway 
Company, for tho consti notion of o. 
pneumatic line from Kingstown to 
Dalkey. It was opened for passenger 
traffic at the end of 1843, and was 
worked for many months. 

The Loudon and Croydon Company 
subsequently obtained powers tor 
laying down an atmospheric railway 
by the side of their other line from 
London to Croydon, and. In experi- 
mental trips in 1845, a speed of 
30 miles an hour was obtained with 
sixteen carnages, and of 70 uules 
with six carnages. But during the 
intense heat of the summer of 1846 
the iron tube frequently became so 
hot as to molt the composition which 
sealed the valve, and the line had 
to bo woiked by locomotives. The 
mechanical difficulty of commanding 
a sufficient amount of rarefaction led 
to the abandonment of the system 
for railway purposes. It has been 
revived, however, for the conveyance 
of letters and parcels in towns by 
means of tubes of moderate diameter 
laid beneath the streets. See Pneu- 
matic Dispatch. 

ATOLL'. The Polynesian name for 
coral islands of the ringed typo en- 
closing a lagoon in the centre. They 
are found chiefly in tho Pacific in 
archipelagos, and occasionally are of 
large size. Suadiva Atoll is 44 miles 
by 34 ; Rimsky 64 by 20. See Coral. 

ATOMIC THEORY. A theory as 
to the existence and properties of 
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atoms {see Atoms) ; especially, in 
chemistry, the theory accounting for 
the fact that in compound bodies the 
elements combine In certain constant 
proportions, by assuming that all 
bodies are composed of ultimate 
atoms, the weight of which is 
different in different kinds of matter. 
It is associated with tho name of 
Dalton, who systematized and ex- 
tended the imperfect I'esulta of his 
predecessors. 

On its practical side the atomic 
theory assorts three Laws of Com- 
bvnino Proportions : (1) The Law of 
Constant or Definite Proportions, 
teaching that in every chemical com- 
pound the nature and relative weights 
of the constituent elements ai'e 
definite and invariable ; thus water 
invariably consists of 8 parts by 
weight of oxygen to 1 part bv weight 
of hydrogen ; (2) The Law of 

Multiple Proportions, according to 
which the several proportions in 
which one element unites with a 
given weight of another invariably 
bear towards each other a simple 
relation ; thus 1 part by weight of 
hydrogen unites with 8 parts by 
weight of oxygen to form water, and 
with 16 (i.e. 8x2) parts of oxygen to 
form peroxide of hydrogen ; (3) The 
Law of Combination m Reciprocal 
Proportions, that the proportions m 
which two elements combine ivith a 
third also represent the proportions 
in which, or in some simple multiple 
of which, thoy will themselves com- 
bine ; thus in olefiant gas hydrogen 
is present with carbon in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 6, and in carbonic- 
oxide, oxygen is present with caibon 
In the pioportion of 8 to 6, 1 to 8 
being pIso the proportions in which 
hydrogen ami oxygen combine wth 
each other. The theory that these 
proportional nunibtrs are, in fact, 
nothing else but the relative weights 
of atoms so far accounts for tho 
phenomena that the existence of 
these laws might have been predicted 
by the aid of the atomic hypothesis 
long before they were actually dis- 
tcovered by analysis. In themselves, 
however, the laws do not prove the 
theory of the existence of ultimate 
particles of matter of a certam 
relative weight; and although many 
chemists, even without expressly 
adopting tho atomic theory itself, 
have followed Dalton in the uso of 
the terms atom and atomic weighty m 
preference to proport ion, combining 
weighty eguivaientt and the like, yet in 
using the word atom it should be 
held in mind that it merely denotes 
the combining weights of the ele- 
ments. These will remain the same 
whether the atomic hypothesis which 
eiiggosted the employment of the 


term be true or falso. Dalton sup-* 
posed that the atoms are spheiicm, 
and invented certam symbols to 
represent the mode in which ho 
conceived they might combine. The 
latest atomic hypothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to tho 
atom. See Chemistry ; Eleotrt- 
oiTY ; Matter. Cf H. E. Roscoc* 
and A. Haideu, New View of Dalton's 
AUnmc Theory ; Sir J. J. Thomson, 
Atomic Theory. 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS. Hte Chem- 
IHTRY ; Molecular Wetohts. 

ATOMISTS. See Atoms. 

ATOMS. For many years regarded 
as the ultimate indivisible iiarticJca 
of the chemical elements. The idea 
originated with some of the ancient 
philosophers (the atomists), more 
especially Democritus (450 B.O.), 

Epicurus, and Lucretuis (99-55 B.C.), 
and was developed into a definite 
theory by Dalton (1804). According 
to Dalton the atoms of any one 
element are nlilvc in all their pro- 
perties, but difier fiom tho atoms of 
other elomoiAts, and when chemical 
combination occurs it takes place 
between tho atoms of tho combining 
elements {see Chemisitiy). 

Various views have been held with 
regard to the natuie of atoms. 
Newton regarded them as hard, 
ponderable particles, perfectly un- 
alterable, and concluded that tho 
difleience between substances was 
duo to different kinds of atoms. 
Loid Kelvin propounded tho view 
that tho i)ropertie8 of atoms might 
be explained by those of vortices or 
vortex rings m a homogeneous 
fiictionless fluid. These speculations 
are now completely discredited. Tho 
view hold at present is that the atom 
consists of a massive central nucleus 
of positive electricity, round which 
minute charges of negative elec- 
tricity, called electrons, revolve at 
enormous speeds. See Electron ; 
Isotopes ; Matter, Atomic and 
Molecular Theories op ; Number, 
Atomic ; Radioactivity. 

ATONEMENT. In Christian theo- 
logy, tho special work of Christ 
effected by His life, sufferings, and 
death. The first explicit exposition 
of the evangelical doctrine of tho 
atonement is ascribed to Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy, in 1093. 

ATRATO (a-tra'to). A river of 
S. America, in the north-west of 
Colombia, emptying itself by nine 
mouths into the Gulf of Darien ; it 
is navigable by steamers of soino 
size for 250 miles, and has long 
been the subject of schemes for 
establishing water - communioation 
between the Atlantic and Paoifio. 
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ATRAULI. A timii of India, 
United Provinces, Aligarh district, 
clean, well built, and with a good 
trade. Pop. 16,560. 

ATREB'ATES. Ancient inhabi- 
tantd of that part of nallia Belglca, 
afterwards called Artois A colonv 
of them settled in Britain, m a port 
of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. 

AT'REK. A river of Asia, forinin?: 
the boundary between Persia and 
the Russian Transcaspian teriitory, 
and flowing into the Caspian; length 
250 miles. 

ATREUS (at'rus). In Greek my- 
thology, a son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, and grandson of Tantftlus. 
Atreus was the father of Agamem- 
non, according t-o Homer ; other 
writers call him Agamemnon’s grand- 
father. He succeeded Hurystlieus, 
his father-in-law, as King of Mycenaj, 
and in revenge for the seduction of 
his wife by his brother Thyestos gave 
a banquet at which the latter partook 
of the flesh of his own sons. Atreus 
was killed by Aiigisthus, a son of 
Thyestes The ti agio events con- 
nected with this family furnished 
materials to some of the great Greek 
dramatists. 

ATRI (ancient, HADRIA). An 
cTiiscopal city in the piovince of 
Teraino, Italy, 8 miles from the 
Adriatic. It has an old (thirteenth 
centm’y) Gothic cathedral, rums of 
anoiont Roman walls and buildup, 
and a palace of the Agraviva family, 
who were Dukes of Ain from 1398 
(0 1775. Pop. 14,043. 

AT'RIPLEX. See OiiAcnr.. 

A'TRIUM. The cntrancc-hall and 
most important apartment of a 
Roman house, generally ornamented 
\’;^ith statues, pictures, and imagines 
t)i ancestral likenesses, w'hich wore 
portrait masks in wax kept in cases 
The atrium foimed the reception- 
room for visitors and clients. It was 
lighted by the compluvnim, an open- 
ing m the roof, towards which the 
roof sloped so as to throw the rain- 
water into a cistern in the floor 
called the implavium. 

In zoolo^ the term is applied to 
the large (Iiamber or “ cloaca *' into 
which the intestine oixins in the 
Tunicata. 

AT'ROPA. The nightshade genus 
of plants. See Belladonna. 

A'TROPHY. A wasting of the 
flesh due to some interference with 
the nutritive processes. It may 
ajiso from a. variety of causes, such 
as peiTuanent. oppressive, and ex- 
hausting passions, organic disease, 
a want of pi opor food or of pui’o air, 
suppurations in important oiirans. 


copious evacuations of blood, saliva, 
semen, etc., and it is also sometimes 
produced by poisons, for exomple 
arsenic, mercury, lead, in miners, 
painters, gilders, etc. In old age the 
w'holo frame except the heart under- 
goes atrophic change, and it is of 
frequent occurrence in infancy as 
a consequence of improper, unwhole- 
some food, exposure to cold, damp, 
or Impure air, etc. Single organs or 
parts of the body may be affected 
irrespective of the general state of 
nutrition ; thus local atrophy may 
be superinduced by palsies, the 
pressure of tumours upon the nerves 
of the limbs, or by artificial pressure, 
as in the feet of Chinese ladies. 

ArROPIN, or AT'ROPINE. A 

crystalline alkaloid obtained from 
the deadly nightshade {Airojm Bella^ 
donna). It is very poisonous, and 
produces persistent dilation of the 
pupil. 

AT'ROPOS. The oldest of the 
three Fates (the others being Olotho 
and LacliGsis), who cuts the thread 
of life with her shears. 

ATTACHfi (at'a-shS). A junior 
member of the diplomatic services 
attached to an embassy or legation. 

ATTACH'MBNT. In English law, 
a taking of the person, goods, or 
estate by virtue of a writ or precept. 
It 18 dist^inginshed from an arrest by 
proceeding out of a higher court by 
precept or writ, whereas the latter 
proceeds out of an inferior court by 
precept only. An arrest lies only 
against the body of a man, whereas 
an attachment lies often against tlie 
goods only, and sometimes against 
the bo<lv and goods. It differs from 
a distress in that an attachment does 
not extend to lands, while a distress 
cannot touch the body . — Foreign 
attachment answers to what in Scot- 
land is termed arrestment, by means 
jf which a creditor may obtain the 
security of the goods or other personal 
property of his debtor m tho hands 
of a third person for the purpose of 
enforcing tho appearance of the 
debtor to answer to an action, and 
a-fterwards, upon his continued de- 
fault, of obtaining the property 
absolutely in satisfaction of the 
demand. 

ATTACK'. Tho opening act of 
hostility by a force seeking to dis- 
lodge an enemy from Its position. 
It IS considered more advantageous 
to offer than to await attack, even 
in a defensive war. The hlstorio 
forms of attack are : (l)the parallel ; 

(2) the form in which botn wings 
a(<tack and the centre is kept baok ; 

(3) the form in which the centre is 
pushed forward and the wings kept 
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back ; (4) the famous oblique mode, 
datlug at least from Epaminonadas, 
and employed by Frederick the 
Groat, where one winf? advances to 
engage, whilst the other is kept back, 
and occupies the attention of the 
enemy by pretending an attack. 
Napoleon preferred to mass heavy 
columns against an enemy’s centre. 
The forms of attack have changed 
with the weapons used. In the days 
of the pike heavy masses were the 
rule, but the use of the musket led 
to an extended battle-front to give 
effect to the fire. The advance in 
long and slender lines which grow 
out of this has been not loss famous 
In the annals of British attack than 
the square formation in those of 
defence. 

In the Phiropean War (1914*18) the 
Germans often attacked in mass- 
fomitition ; but British attacks weie 
usually can led out bv successive 
waves I one wave secuH'd its objec- 1 
tive and consolidated it while another j 
wave passed t.hrough to attack a j 
more advanced objective Artillery 
preparation became of increasingly 
great importance ; it broke down 
the enemy’s wire, counteracted his 
artillery -fire, and made Ids infantry 
keep under cover. In trench- to - 
trench attacks machine-guns and 
trench-mortars were of great value, 
and many casualties were avoided by 
the skilful use of tanks in the attack. 
But It 18 still a fundamental principle 
of tactics that the infantry is the 
chief factor in the attack, and that 
no attack can be consideiod over- 
whelmingly successful without the 
use of the bayonet, 

ATTAIN'DER. The legal conse- 
quences of a sentence of death or 
outlawry pronounced against a per- 
son for treason or felony, the person 
being said to bo attainted. It resulted 
in forfeiture of estate and “ corrup- 
tion of blood,** rendering the party 
incapable of inheriting property or 
transmitting it to heirs ; but these 
results now no longer follow. For- 
merly persons were often subjected 
to attainder by a special Bill or Act 
passed m Parliament called Bills of 
Attainder, the last being passed in 
1798, in the case of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, one of the Irish rebel 
leaders. 

ATTAINT*. A writ at common law 
against a jury for a false verdict, 
finally abolished in England in 1825. 

A'TTALE'A. A genus of American 
palms, comprising the piassava palm, 
which produces coquilla-nuts. 

ATT'ALUS. The names of three 
kings of ancient Pergamus <241- 
133 B.O.), the last of whom be- 
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queathod his kingdom to the Romans. 
They were all patrons of art and 
literature. 

AT'TAR. In the East Indies, a 
general term for a perfume from 
flowers ; in Europe generally used 
only of the attar or otto of roses, an 
essential oil made from Rosa cevti- 
folia, the hundred-leaved or cabbage- 
rose, R. damasceno, or damask-rosc . 
R. moschdia, or musk-roso, etc , 
100,000 roses yielding only 180 grains 
of attar. Cashmere, Shiraz, and 
Damascus are celebrated for its 
manufacture, and there are extensive 
rose farms in the valley of Kezanhk 
in Roumeha and at Ghazipur in 
Benares. The oil is at first gieeniah, 
but afterwards it presents various 
tints of green, yellow, and led. It is 
concrete at all ordinary temperatures, 
but becomes liquid about 84° F. 
It consists of two substances, a 
hydrocarbon and an oxygenated oil, 
and is frequently adulterated with 
the oils of rhodium, sandal-wood, and 
geranium, with the addition of 
camphor or spermaceti. 

AT*TERBURY, Francis. An Eng- 
lish prelate, born m 1662, and 
educated at Westminster and Oxford, 
In 1687 be took his degree of M.A., 
and appeared as a controversialist in 
a defence of the character of Luther» 
entitled, Considerations on the Spirit 
of Martin Luther, etc. He also 
assisted his pupil, the Hon. Charles 
Bojde, in his famous controversy 
with Bentley on the Epistles of 
Phalarts. Having token orders in 
1691 he settled in London , became 
chaplain to William and Mary, 
rea<*ber of Bridewell, and lecturer of 
1. Bride’s. Controversy was con- 
genial to him, and m 1706 he com- 
menced one with Dr. Wake, which 
lasted four years, on the rights, 
privileges, and powers of convo- 
cations. For this service ho received 
the thanks of the lower house of 
convocation and the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Oxford. 
tSoon after the accession of Queen 
Anno he vs^as made Dean of Caibsle, 
aided in the defence of the famous 
Sachevorell, and wrote A Repre- 
sentation of the Present State of 
Religion. In 1712 he was made 
Dean of Christ Church, and in 1713 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of 
Westminster. 

After the death of the queen in 
1714 he distinguished himself by bis 
opposition to George I. ; and, having 
entered into a correspondence with 
the l^retender’s party, was appre- 
hended in Aug,, 1722, and committed 
to the Tower. Being banished the 
kingdom, he settled in Paris, where 
he chieliy occupied himself in study 
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and in correspondence with men of 
Jotters. But even here, In 17259 he 
was actively engaged In fomenting 
discontent in the Scottish Highlands. 
He died in 1731> and his body was 
privately inter^d in Westminster 
Abbey. His sermons ami Icttcis are 
marked by ease and grace ; but as 
a critic and a controversialist ho is 
rather dexterous and popular than 
acourate and profound. 

ATTERCLIFFE. A parliamentary 
division of the borough of Shetlield. | 

ATTIO. An architectural term i 
variously used. An Attic base is a 
peculiar kind of base, used by the 
ancient architects In the Ionic order ■ 
and by Palladio and some others in j 
the Doric. An Attic story is a low 
story in the upper part of a house i 
rising above the main portion of the 
building. In ordinary language an 
attic is an apartment lighted by a 
window in the roof. 

AT'TICA. A State of ancient 
Greece^ the capital of which is 
Athens. The territory was triangular 
In shape, with Cape Sunium (Coionna) 
as its apex and the ranges of Mounts 
Cithasron and Parnes as its base. 
On the north these ranges separated 
it from Bceotia ; on the west it was 
bounded by Megaris and the Saronic 
Gulf ; on the east by the ^gean. 

Physical features. Its most marked 
physical divisions consisted of the 
highlands, midland district, and coast 
district, with the two famous plains 
of Eleusis and of Athens. The 
Cephissus and llissus, though small, 
were its chief streams ; its principal 
hills, Cithseron, Parnes, Hymettus, 
Pent-elicus, and Laurium. Its soil 
has probably undergone considerable 
deterioration, but produced good 
fruit, especially olives and figs. 
These are still cultivated, as well as 
the vine and cereals, but Attica is 
better suited for pasture than tillage. 

History. According to tradition 
the earliest inhabitants of Attica 
lived m a savage manner until the 
time of Ceorops, who came, 1550 B.C., 
with a colony from Egypt, taught 
them all the essentials of civilization, 
and founded Athens. One of Cecrops* 
descendants founded eleven other 
cities in the regions round, and there ‘ 
followed a period of mutual hostility. | 
To Theseus is assigned the honour of i 
uniting these cities in a confederacy, j 
with Athens as the capital, thus i 
forming the Attic State. After the | 
death of Codrus, 1068 b.o., the 
monarchy was abolished, and the 
government vested in arehons elected 
by the nobility, at first for life, in 
752 B.o. for ten years, and in 683 b.o. 
for one year only. The severe con- 
stitution of Draco was succeeded in 


594 by the milder code of Solon, 
the democratic elements of which, 
after the brief tyranny of the 
Pisistratlds, were emphasized and 
developed by Clisthenes. He divided 
the people into ten classes, and 
made the Senate consist of 500 
persons, establishing as the Govern- 
ment an oligaiohy modified by 
poiiuJar control. 

Then came the splendid era of the 
Persian War, which elevated Athens 
to the summit of fame. Miltiades at 
Marathon, and Themistocles at Sala- 
mis, conquered the Persians by land 
and by sea. The chief e^^mal 
danger being removed, the rights of 
the people wore enlarged ? the 
archons and other magistrates were 
chosen from all classes without 
distinction. 

The period from the Persian War 
to the time of Alexander (500 to 
336 B.O.) was most remarkable for 
the development of the Athenian 
constitution. Attica appears to have 
contained a territory of nearly 
850 sq. miles, with some 500,000 
inhabitants, 360 000 of whom were 
slaves, while the Inhabitants of the 
city numbered 1^0,0C0o Cimou and 
Pericles 1444 b.o. ^ raised Athens to 
its point of greatest splendour, 
though under the latter began the 
Peloponnesian War, which ended 
with the conquest of Athens by the 
Lacedyemonians. The succeeding tyr- 
anny of the Thirty, under the pro- 
tection of a Spartan ganison, was 
overthrown by Tbrasybulus, with a 
lemporary partial restoration of the 
power of Athens i but the battle of 
CheronoDa (338 B.o.) made Attica, in 
common with the rest of Greece, a 
depeutlency of Macedon. The at- 
tempts at revolt after the death of 
Alexander were crushed, and in 
260 B.o. Attica was still imder the 
sway of Antigonus Gonatas, the 
Macedonian king. 

A period of freedom under the 
shelter ot the Acheean League then 
ensued, but their support of Mithri- 
dates led, in 146 b.o., to the sub- 
iugaiion of the Grecian States by 
Rome. After the division of the 
Roman Empire, Attica belonged to 
the Empire of the East until, in 
A.D. 396, it was conquered by Alarlc 
the Goth and the country devastated. 
Attica and Boeotla now form a nome 
or province of the kingdom of Greece, 
with a population of 407,063.— 
Bibliography i Sir J. G. Prazor,. 
Pausania3*6 Description of Greece, 
vols. 11. and v. i C. Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, 

AT'TICUS, Titus Pomponius. A 
Roman of great wealth and culture, 
born 109 B.o., and died 32 B.o. 
On the death of his father he removed 
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to Athens to avoid participation in 
tha civil war, to which his brother 
Snipiclus had fallen a victim. There 
he so identified himself with Greek 
life and literature as to rooeivo the 
surname Atticns. It was his principle 
never to mix in politics, and he lived 
undisturbed amid the strife of 
factions. Sulla and the Marian 
party, Ca?sar and Pompey, Brutus 
and Antony, were alike friendly -o 
him, and ho was m favour with 
Au^stus. Of his close fnendship 
with Cicero proof is given in the 
series of letters addressed to him by 
Cioero. 

Ho married at the age of fifty -three, 
and had one daughter, Pomponia, 
named by Cicero Atticula and Attica. 
He reached the age of seventy -seven 
years without sickness, but, being 
then attacked by an incurable 
disease, ended his life by voluntary 
starvation. Ho was a type of the 
refined Ejiicurean, aud an author of 
some contemporary repute, though 
none of his works have reached us. — 
The name Atticus was given to 
Addison Pope, m a well-known 
passage (Prologrue to the Satires, 
addressed to Dr. Arbuthnot). 

AT'TILA (in Ger. It’teel). The 
famous leader of the Huns, was the 
son of Mundzuk, md the successor, 
in conjunction with liis brother 
Bleda, of his uncle Roua. The rule 
of the two leaders extended over a 
great part of Northern Asia and 
Europe, and they threatened the 
Eastern Empire, and twice compelled 
the weaJc Theodosius II. to purchase 
an inglorious peace. Attila caused 
his brother JBJeda to be murdered 
(444), and in a short time extended 
his dominion over all the peoples of 
Germany and exacted tribute from 
the Eastern and Western emperors. 
The Vandals, the Ovstrogoths, the 
Gepidee, and a part of the Franks 
united under his banners, and he 
speedily formed a pretext for leading 
thorn against the Empii'e of the East. 
He laid waste ail the countries fi'om 
the Black to the Adriatic Sea, and 
in three encounters defeated the 
Emperor Theodosius, but could not 
take Constantinople. Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece all submitted to 
the invader, who destroyed seventy 
fiourishing cities; end Theodosius 
was obliged to purchase a peace. 

Turning to the west, the scourge 
of God,** as his defeated enemies 
termed him, crossed with an im- 
mense army the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Seine, came to the Loire, 
and laid siege to Orleans. The 
inhabitants of this city repelled the 
first attack, and the united forces 
of the Romans under Aetius, and of 
the Viaigotha« under their king. 


Theodoric, compelled Attila to raise 
the siege. Ho retreated to Cham- 
pagne, and waited for the enemy m 
the plains of Ch&lons. In apparent 
opposition to the prophecies of the 
soothsayers the ranks of the Romans 
and Goths were broken ; but when 
the victory of Attila seemed assured, 
the Gothic prince Thonsmond, the 
son of Theodoric, poured down from 
the neighbouring height upon the 
Huns, who woro defeated with great 
slaughter. 

Rather irritated than discouraged, 
he sought in tlio following year a 
new opportunity to seize upon Italy, 
and demanded Honorla, the sister of 
Valontinian III., in marriage, with 
half the kingdom ns a dowry- 
When this demand was refused he 
conquered and destroyed Aquiloia, 
Padua, Vloonza, Verona, and Ber- 
gamo, laid waste the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and was marching on Romo 
when Pope Loo I. went with the 
Roman ambassadors to his camp 
and succeeded in obtaining a peace. 

Attila went back to Hungary, and 
died on the night of Ills marriage 
with Hilda or Ildico (453), either 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel 
or by her hand. The doecrlption 
that Jordan 6s (or Jornandes) has 
left UB of him is in keeping with his 
Kalmuck-Tartar origin. Ho had a 
largo head, a fiat nose, broad shoul- 
ders, and a short and ill-fonned 
body ; but his eyes were brilliant, 
his walk stately, and his voice 
strong and well -toned. •— Biblio- 
graphy ; Thierry, Koenig AitiXa 'und 
seine Zeit; E. Hutton, Attila and 
the Huns. 

ATTILLY. A village in France. 
Set ScAUPE, Battle op the. 

ATTLEBOROUGH. A manuffto- 
turing town of the United States, 
in Massachusetts. Pop. 19,731. 

AT'TOCK. A town and fort In 
Rawol Pindi district. Purdah, over- 
hanging the Indus at the point 
where it is joined by the Kabul 
River, It is at the head of the 
steam navigation of the Indus, and 
Is connected with Lahore by railway. 
It is an Important post on the 
military road to the frontier. Pop. 
2822. 

ATTOH'NEY. A i)erson appointed 
to do something for and in tne stead 
and name of another. An attorney 
may have general powers to act for 
another ; or his power may be 
special, and limited to a partioular 
act or acts. A special attorney is 
appointed by a deed called a power 
or letter of aitomev, speolfying the 
acts which ho is authorized to do. 

An attorneg at law is a person 
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qualified to appear for another hcfoi'e 
a court of law to prosecute or defend 
any action on behalf of his client. 
The term in England was formerly 
applied especially to those practising 
before the supreme courts of common 
law at Westminster, and corresponded 
to the term solicitor used m courts 
of Chancery ; but this distinction 
was abolished in 1873, and solicitor 
Is now the regular term for all 
such legal agents. In the United 
States the term is in common use, 
and IS wide enough to include what 
in England would bo called barristers 
(or counsel), in Scotland advocates, 
having Indeed the general sense oi 
lawyer. Since 1920 both branches 
of the legal profession in the British 
Isles havo been open to women. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. In Eng- 
land and Ireland, the first law-officer 
and legal adviser of the Crown, acting 
on its behalf in Its revenue and 
criminal proceedings, carrying on 
proBocutions in ciimes that havo a 
public character, guarding the inter- 
ests of charitable endowments, and 
granting patents. Ho is ex o£^io the 
leader of the bar, and, os a member 
of Parliament, has charge of ah 
Government measures on legal ques- 
tions. The Solicitor- Gcueial holds a 
similar position, and may act m his 
place. In Scotland the Attorney- 
General is called TiOrd-x\dvocate. 
There arc also Attorneys-Oencral in 
the colonies. In the United States 
ho is head of the Department of 
Justice. The individual States have 
also an Attorney-General. 

ATTRAC'TION. Tho tendency of 
all mat-orial bodies, whether masses 
or particles, to approach each other, 
to unite, and to remain muted. 
Newton was the first to adopt the 
theory of a universal attractive fort e, 
and to determine its laws. When 
bodies tend to come together from 
sensible distances the tendency is 
termed either the attraction of 
gravitation, magnetism, or electricity, 
according to circumstances ; when 
the attmetion operates at insensible 
distances it i.s known as adhe^.ion 
with respect to surfaces, as cohesion 
with respect to the particles of a 
body, and as affinity when the 
particles of difl'erent bodies tend 
together. It is by tho attraction ot 
gravitation that all bodies fall to 
the earth when unsupported. — 
Biblioquaphy : Newton, Principia ; 
Thomson and Tait, Natural Philo- 
Sophy : Laplace, Micanique Celeste ; 
Poynting, The Mean Density of Uic 
Earth, 

A'TTRIBUTE. In philosophy a 
quality or property of a substance, 
as VfMt&B.e83 or hardness. A sub- 


stance is known to ns only as a 
congeries of attributes. 

In tho fine arts an attribute Is a 
symbol regularly accompanying and 
marking out some personage. Thus 
the caducous, pimeo, winged hat, and 
sandals are attributes of Mercury* 
the trampled dragon that of St. 
George. 

ATTWOOD, George. F.R.S. An 

English mathematician, born 1746, 
died 1807, best known by his in- 
vention, called after him Attwoodfs 
Machine, for verifying the laws of 
falling bodies. It consists essentially 
of a freely -moving pulley over which 
runs a fine cord with two equal 
weights suspended from the ends. 
A small additional weight Is laid 
upon ono of them, causing It to 
descend with uniform acceleration. 
Means are provided by which the 
added weight can bo removed at any 
point of the descent, thus allowing 
the motion to continue from this 
point onward with uniform velocity. 
See GravitatiOxV. 

ATYS, or ATTIS (at'is). In clas- 
sical mythology, tho shepherd lover 
of Cybfele, who, having broken the 
vow of chastity which ho made her, 
castrated himself. In Asia Minor 
Atvs scorns to havo been a deity, 
with somewhat of tho same character 
as Adorn®. Catullus has written a 
celebrated poem (CJarmeu 03) on the 
subject of Attis. 

AUBAGNE (6-ban-ye). A town In 
France, department of BoucheS’ 
du-Rh6ne, with manufacture: of 
cottons, pottery, cloth. Pop. 8800. 

AUBAINE, DROIT d' (drwd dO- 
ban). See Dnorr d’Aubaine. 

AUBE (fib). A N E. French de- 
partment : area, 2326 sq. miles? 
pop. <1926), 238.253. Tho surface is 
undulating, and watered by the 
Aube, etc. Tho N. and N.W. districts 
are bleak and infertile, the southern 
districts rcmaikably fertile. A large 
extent of ground is under forests and 
vineyards, and the soil is admirable 
for grain, pulse, and hemp. Tho 
chief manufactures are worsted and 
hosiery. Troyes is the capital.-— The 
River Aube, which gives name to 
tho department, rises in Haute- 
Marne, flows N.W., and after a 
course of 118 miles joins tho Seine. 

AUBENAS (6b-na). A town of 
France, department Ardfiche, with a 
trade in coal, silk, etc. Pop. 7206. 

AUBER (6-bftr), Daniel Francois 
Esprit. A French operatic composer, 
born 1782, at Coen, in Normandy, 
died at Paris, 1871. He was origin- 
ally intended for a mercantile 
career, but devoted himself to rnusio. 
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studyinir under Cherubini, His first 
cn’eat succ^ecs was his opera La 
Berglrt CfiMelaim, produced in 1 120. 
In 1822 he had associated himself 
with Scribe as librettist, and other 
operas now followed in quick succes- 
sion. Chief among them were 
MasanieUo or La Muette de Portin 

S , Fra Diavolo (1830), Lestocq 
, L* Arnbassadrice (1836), Le 
w Noir (183 '(f). Lea Dmmanta 
de la Couronne (18dl), Marco Spada 
(1853), La Fiancee du JRoi de Garbe 
(1864). Despite his success in Masa- 
nxedOt his peculiar field was comic 
opera, in which his charming mel- 
odies, bearing strongly the stamp of 
the French national character!, his 
uniform grace and piquancy > won 
him a high place. 

AUBERGINE (6'b6r-zhen)„ The 
fi-uit of the egg-plant (q.v.). 

AUBERVILLIERS (o-bar-vel-yu). 
^ suburban locality of Pans, with 
<• lort belonging to the defensive 
works of the city. Pop. 37,568. 

AUBIGNfi, Merle d*o Merle 
D"Aubign6. 

AUBIN (6 -bap). A town of South- 
ern Franco, department of Aveyron, 
20 miles N.E. of Villcfraui lie , 
mining district “ coal, sulphur, alum, 
and lion. Pop. 9574. 

AU'BREYc John, F.R.S. An Eng- 
lish antiquary, born in Wiltshire in 
1626 or i626, died about 1700. He 
was educated at Oxford ^ collected 
materials for the Monashcon Angli- 
canum, and afforded impoitant assis- 
tanco to Wood, the antiquary. He 
left large collections of manuscripts, 
which have been used by subset) ueiit 
writers. Hjs Miscellanies (Loudon, 
1696) contain much cuiious informa- 
tion, but display ciedulity and super- 
stition. Ills Survey of Surrey was 
incorporated in Rawlinson’s Nalural 
History and Antiguiiies of the CamiJly 
of Surrey, which was pubUslied in 
1719. 

AU'BURN, The name of manv 

E laces in America, the chief being a 
andsome city of New York State, 
at the north end of Owasco Lake. 
It is chiefly famous for its State 
prison, large enough to receive 1000 
prisoners. In the town or vicinity 
various manufactures are carried on. 
Pop. 36,142. — Another Auburn is m 
Maine, on the Androscoggin River, 
a manufacturing town. Pop. 16,985. 

AUBUSSON (6-bu-s6p). A town of 
the interior of France, deptartment 
Ci’cuse, celebrated for its carpoLs. 
Pop. 7211. 

AUBUSSON (o-bu-sdp), Pierre d'. 
Grand-master of the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, born in 1423 ot 


noble French family, served in early 
life against the Turks, tlien entered 
the order of Qr. John, obtained a 
commandery, was made grand -prior, 
and in 1476 succeeded the Grand- 
master Orsini. In 148G the Island of 
Rhodes, the headquarters of the 
order, was invaded by a Turkish 
army of J1 00,000 men. The town was 
besieged for two months and then 
assaulted, but the Turks were obliged 
to retire with great loss. He died 
at Rhodes In 1503. 

AUCH (osh). A town In S.W. 
Fi’ance, capital of department Gers ; 
the seat of an aichibisliop, with one 
of the finest Gothic cathedrals in 
France j manufactures linens, leather 
etc. Pop. 13,638. 

AUCHENIA (a-ke'ni-a). (See Llama. 

AUCHTERAR'DER. A biiigh, 
Perthshire, Scotland, witb manu- 
factures of tweeds, tartans, etc. The 
opposition to the presentee to the 
church of Auchterarder U8.39) ori- 
ginated the stniggio w'hich ended in 
the formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Pop. (19^1), 2254. 

AUCKLAND. A town of New 
Zealand, in the North Island, founded 
in 1840, and situaicd on Waitomata 
Harbour, one of the hnost harbours 



North Island New Zealand bhowliig yot<ltio& ol 

AuLiiiaud 

of New Zealand, w^here the island Is 
only 6 miles acro.ss, there being 
anotlier harbour (Mamiktiu) on the 
opposite side of the isthmus. 
dead low water there is sufiiolent 
depth In the harbour for the largest 
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steamerB. The working ship channel | to raise the value hy apparent 
has an average depth of 66 feet, and competition, is illegal. 


varies in width from 1 to 2 miles. 
The harbour has two good entrancjes, 
with a lighthouse ; and is defended 
by batteries. There are numerous 
wharves and Jetties, and two graving- 
docks, one of which — the Calliope 
Dock, opened in 1887 — is one of the 
largest in the whole of the Southern 
Seas. 

Its site is picturesque, the streets 
are spacious, and the public buildings 
— churches, educational establish- 
ments, including a university coll^:e 
— are numerous and handsome. It 
has a large and increasing trade, 
there being connection with the chief 
places on the island by rail, and 
regular communication with the 
other ports of the colony, Australia, 
and Fiji by steam. It was formerly 
the capital of the colony. Pop. (with 
subui bs) (1926), 192,176. — The pro- 
vincial district of Auckland forms 
the northern part of North Island, 
with an area of 25,364 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1926), 424,925. The surface is 
diversified ; volcanic phenomena are 
common. Including geysers, hot lakes, 
etc. ; rivers are numerous ; wool, 
timber, kauri-gum, etc., are ex- 
ported. Much gold has been obtained 
m the Thames valley and elsowhoro. 

AUCKLAND, William Eden^ Lord. 
An English statesman, born 1744 ; 
educated at Eton and Oxfoid, called 
to the bar 1768, Undor-Scorctarv of i 
State, 1772, and In 1776 a lord of 
the Board of Tiade. In 1778 he was 
nominated In conjunction with Lord 
Howe and others to act as mediator 
between Britain and the Insurgent 
American colonies. He was after- 
wards Secretary of State for Ireland, 
Ambassador Extraordinary to France, 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Netherlands, etc. He was raised to 
the peerage m 1788, and died in 1814. 

AUCKLAND ISLANDS. A group 
of islands about 180 miles 8 . of New 
Zealand, discovered in I 8 O 69 and 
belonging to Britain. They are of 
volcanic origin and fertile ; and the 
largest, which is 30 miles by 15, has 
two good harbours. There ore no 
settled inhabitants. 

AUCTION. Is a public sale to the 
party offering the best price where 
the buyers bid against each other, 
or to the bidder who first accepts 
the terms offered by the vendor 
where he sells by reducing his terms 
until some one accepts them. The 
latter form is known as a Dutch 
Auction. A sale by auction must be 
conducted in the most open and 
public manner possible ^ and there 
must be no collusion on the part of 
the buyers. Puffing, or mock bidding. 


AUCTIONEER'. A person who 
conducts sales by auction. It Is his 
duty to state the conditions of sale, 
to declare the respective biddings, 
and to terminate the sale by knoetdna 
down the thing sold bo the highest 
bidder. In Britain an auctioneer 
must have a licence (for which he 
pays £10), renewable annually. Ver- 
bal declarations by an auctioneer are 
not suffered to control the printed 
conditions of sale. The Auctioneers' 
Institute of the United Kingdom was 
founded in 1886. 

AU'CUBA, A genus of plants, ord. 
Comaceie, one species of which, 
A. japontca. a laurel-like shrub with 
spotted leaves, 0 . native of Japan 
and China, is now common in orna- 
mental grounds in Europe. The 
flowers are dioecious and inconspicu- 
ous. For a long time only the female 
plant, introduced into Britain from 
Japan in 1783, was cultivated, but 
m 1860 the male was introduced, and 
the fruit, which consists of beautiful 
coral -red berries, is now frequently 
developed, and adds greatly to the 
.ittractiveness of the plant. A. 
himalaica, also brought to Europe, 
IS loss hardy. 

AUDE ( 6 d). A maritime depart- 
ment in t he S. of France ; area 
2448 sq. miles, mainly covered by 
iiills belonging to the Pyrenees or 
1 be Ce vermes, and traversed W. to E. 
bv a valley drained by the Aude. 
The loftier districts are bleak and 
unproductive ; the othoi’S tolerably 
fertile, yielding good crops of grain. 
The wines, especially the white wines, 
are famous ; olives and other friiita 
are also cultivated. The manu- 
factui'es are varied ; the trade is 
facilitated by the Canal dn Midi 
Caracassonne Is the capital ; other 
towns are Narboime and Castel- 
naudary. Pop. (1926), 291,951. The 
River Ande rises in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, and, flowing nearly parallel 
to the Canal du Midi, falls into the 
Mediterranean after a course of 
130 miles. 

AUDEBERT (6d-b3.r), Jean Bap- 
tiste. French engraver and naturalist, 
bom in 1759, died in 1800 ; pub- 
lished Histoire Ncdurdle dcs Singes, 
des Makis, et des OciUopiUUQues ; IJis^ 
toire des Colibris, etc. ; and began 
Histoire des Orimpereaux et des Oiseaux, 
de Paradis, finished by Desray— sd] 
finely -illustrated works. 

AU'DENSHAW. A town of Eng- 
and, in Lancashire, 4 miles E. of 
Manchester, with cotton-mills, en- 
gineering-works, etc. Pop. (1931), 
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AUDIOMETER. An instrument , he set out in 1810 with his wife and 


for the measurement of hearingr» 
invented by Professor D. E. Hughes, 
of London, in 1879. 

AU'DIPHONE. An acoustic instru- 
ment by means of which deaf persons 
are enabled to hear It consists 
essentially of a fan-shaped plate of 
hardened caoutchouc, which is bent 
to a greater or less degree by strings, 
and is very sensitive to sound-waves. 
When used, the up ed^ is pressed 
against the upper front teeth, with 
the convexity outward, and the 
sounds being oolleeted are conveyed 
from the teeth to the auditory nerve 
without passing through the external 
ear. 

AU'DIT. An examination into 
accounts or dealings with money or 
property, along with vouchers or 
other documents connected there 
with, especiallv bv proper officers, or 
persons appointed for the purpose. 
Also the occasion of recei^ng the 
rents from the tenants on an estate. 

AU'DITOR. A person appointed 
to examine accounts, public or 
private, to see whether they are 
correct and m accoi dance with 
vouchers. In Britain the public 
accounts are audited by the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department, 
Somerset House, at the head of it 
being a comptroller and audltoi- 
goneral, and an assistant-comptroller 
and auditor, with a large staff of 
clerks. In Scotland there is an 
auditor attached to the Court of 
Session appointed to tax costs m 
litigation. 

AUDITORY NERVES. See Ear. 

AUDLEY. A town (urban district) 
of England, In Staffordshire, to the 
north-west of the district of The 
Potteries, with coal and iron mines. 
Pop. (1931), 13,619. 

AUDRAN (O-drap), Gerard. A 
celebrated French engraver, bom 
1640 ; studied at Rome ; was ap- 
pointed engraver to Louis XIV. ; 
died at Paris 1703. He engraved 
Le Brun’s BaUles of Alexander, two 
of Raphael’s cartoons, Poussin’s 
Cofiolanus, etc., and tfiikes a first 
place among historical enMavers. 
Other members of the family wore 
sucoessful in the same profession : 
Benoit, 1661-1721 ; Claude 
1692-1677; Claude ftU, 1640; Ger- 
main. 1831-1710 ; Jean, 16G7-17.56. 

AU'DUBON, John James. An 
American naturalist of French ex- 
traction, born near New Orleans in 
1775. was educated in Franco, and 
studied painting under David. In 
1798 he settled in Pennsylvania, but 
itaving a great Jove for orafthologry 


child, descended the Ohio, and for 
many years roamed the forests in 
overv direction, drawing the birds 
which he shot. In 1826 he came to 
England, exhibited his drawli^ in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh, and finally published them in 
an unrivalled work of double-folio 
size, with 435 colomed plates of birds 
the size of life {The Birds of America, 
4 vols., 1827-39), with an accom- 
panying text (Ornithological Bio- 
graphy, 5 vols., 8vo., partly written 
by Professor Macgillivrav). On his 
final return to America he laboured 
with Dr. Bachman on a finely- 
illustrated work entitled The Q'oad- 
rupeds of America (1843-50, 3 vols.). 
He died at New York in 1851. 

AUERBACH. A manufacturing 
town of Germany, in Saxony. Pop. 
2200. 

AUERBACH (ou'Cr-bfifO, Barthold. 
A distinguished German author of 
Jewish extraction, bom 1812, died 
1882. He abandoned the study of 
Jewish theology in favour of philo- 
Bophv, publishing in 1836 his Judaism 
and Modem Literature, and a trans- 
lation of the works of Spinoza with 
critical biography (6 vols., 1841). 
His later works were tales or novels, 
and his Village Tales of the Black 
Forest (Schwarewalder Dorfgeschich- 
ten), as well as others of his writings, 
have been translated into several 
languages. Other works ; Barfilssele, 
Joseph im Schnee, Edelweiss, Avf der 
Ifdhe, Das Landhaus am Rhein, 
WaXdfried, Brigitta. 

AUERSTADT (ou'6r-Btet). Battle 
at, 14th Oct., 1806. See Jena. 

AUGEAS (a-j6'as). A fabulous 
king of Elis, in Greece, whose stable 
contained 3000 oxen, and had not 
been cleaned for thirty years. Her- 
cules undertook to clear away the 
filth m one day in return for a tenth 
part of the cattle, and executed the 
task by turning the River Alphous 
through it. Augeas, haviiig broken 
the bargain, was deposed and slain 
by Hercules. 

AUGER (a'g6r). An Instrument for 
boring holes considerably larger than 
those bored by a gimlet, used by 
carpenters and Joiners, shfp-wrights, 
etc. 

AUGEREAU (6zh-r6). Pierre Fran- 
ooie Charles. Duke of Oastiglione, 
Marshal of France, son of a mason, 
bom at Paris. 1767, He adopted the 
life of a soldier, and by 1796 had 
reached the rank of general of 
division in the army of Italy. At 
Casale, Lodi, CasU^llone, and Arcole 
he hlgnly distingmshed himself. Fii 
1797 ne was at Paris, aud was the 
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Instrument of the coup d*etat of tho 
18th of Fnictldor (4th Sept.). In 
179D he was chosen a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred. He then 
obtained the command of the amiy 
In Holland, and fought till the end 
of the campaign. In 1803 ho was 
appointed to lead the army collected 
at Bayonno against Poitugal. In 
1804 ho was named marshal of the 
emplTe, and grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Ho subsequently 
took port In tho battles of Jena and 
Eylau, held a command In Spam, and 
In July, 1813, led the army in 
Bavaria against Saxony, taking part 
in the battle of Leipzig. On Na- 
poleon’s abdication ho submitted to 
Louis XVIII., who named him a 
peer. He died 1816. 

AUGHRIM. A village In Co. Gal- 
way, Ireland, memorablo for the 
decisive victory gained in the neigh- 
bourhood, 12th July, 1691, by the 
forces of William of Orange, under 
Ginkel, over tho Irish and French 
troops, under St. Ruth. The total 
English casualties were about 1700, 
while the Irish lost at least 7000 men 
08 well as all their war material. 
This battle caused the complete 
submission of tho country. 

AUGIER (6-zhi-a>, Emile. Noted 
French dramatist, born 1820, came 
young to I'aris, entered a lawyer’s 
office, but relinquished law for litera- 
ture ; elected an academician in 
1857, In 1868 a commander of tho 
Legion of Honour. His first and one 
of his best dramas was tho comedy 
La Cim^ (1844); among his other 
works are L* Avcnluri^re, Oat/rxelle, 
Paid Forestier, Le Mariaue d’Otyjiwc, 
Le Qtndre de. M. Poirier^ Les Eff’ 
rontis, liC Fits de Otboycr, Les Liana 
et les RenardSt Maltrc Guerin, Les 
FourchambauU, etc. He died in 
1889. 

AUGITE (ft'Jlt), Is the commonest 
member of the pyroxene group of 
minerals ; a constituent of many 
igneous rocks, such as basalt, gabbro, 
etc. It crystallizes in short almost 
rectangular pnstna of the monoclinic 
system, modifying planes causing 
cross-sections to be eight-sided. Its 
epecifle gravity is about 3.2 ; lustre 
vttreous ; hardness sufficient to 
scratch glass ; colour usually dark. 
It IS a silicate of calicum, mijigneeium, 
iron, and aiuminium, and alters m 
geolorical time by slow recrystaillza- 
tion into hornblende, possibly with 
some loss of calcium. It may be 
imitated by the artificial fusion of its 
constituents. A transparent, green, 
non-alnmlnous variety found at 
55illertal, in Tyrol, is used m jewellery. 

AUGSBURG (ougz'bprh ; Lat. 


Ainruata Vindelicoium). A city of 
Bavaria, at tho junction of the 
Wortach and Lech, antique in ap- 
pearance, but with some fine streets, 
squares, and handsome or interesting 
buildings, including a splendid town 
hall, a lofty belfry (Porlach Tower), 
cathedral, with paintings by Doment- 
chino, Holbein, oUj. ; 9t. Ulrich’s 
Church ; the bishop’s palace, where 
the Augsburg Confession was pre- 
sented to the Diet, aftenvarfte a 
royal residence ; the Pugger Palace, 
or mansion of the celebrated Fngswr 
family ; the public library ; the 
theatre ; the Academy of Arts ; and 
the Pmgerei, a separate quarter of 
the city, consisting of mty-three 
small houses, tenanted at a merely 
nominal rent by indigent Hoinau 
Catholics. 

Augsburg was a renowned com- 
mercial centre in the Middle ApiU, 
and is still an Important empornxnt 
of South German and Italian trade ; 
mdustries : cotton dpliming and 
weaving, dyeing, woollen manufac- 
ture, machinery and metal goods, 
books and printing, chemicals, etc. 
The Emperor Augustus established a 
colony here about 12 B.c. In 1276 it 
became a free city, and, besides being 
a great mart for the commerce 
between the north and south of 
Eiu’opo, it was a grreat centre of 
German ait in tho Middle Ages. It 
early took a conspicuous part in 
Reformation. (See next article). In 
1806 it was incorporated In Bavaria. 
Pop. (1925), 165,522. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. A 
document which was presented by 
tho Protestants at the Diet of Aii^- 
burg, 1530, to the Emperor (Xiarlee v< 
and the Diet, and being signed by 
the Protestant States was adopted 
as their creed. Luther made the 
original draft ; but as Its style 
appeared too violent it was given to 
Melanchthon for amendment. The 
original is to be found in the Imperial 
Austrian archives. Afterwards Mol- 
anchthon arbitrarily altered some of 
the articles, and there arose a divisfon 
between those who held the original 
and those who held tho altered 
Augsburg Confession. The fonnor is 
received 6y the Lutherans, the latter 
by the German Reformed. 

AU'GURS. A board or college of 
diviners who, amongst the Romans, 
predicted future events and an-' 
notmeed tho will of the gods from 
tho occurrence of certain signs, 
These consisted of signs in tho sky, 
especially thunder and lightning ; 
Signs from the flight and cries of 
birds ; from tho feeding of the sacred 
chickens ; from the oourse taken or 
sounds uttered by various quadnt- 
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peds or by serpents i Irom accidents 
or occurrences, such as spilling the 
salt, snoozing, otc. The answers of 
the augurs as well as tlie signs by 
which they wore governed were called 
mimines, but bird-predictions wore 
properly termed auspices. Nothing of 
consequence could be undertaken 
without consulting the augurs, and 
by the mere utterance of the words 
<tZio die (“ meet on another day **) 
they could dissolve the assembly of 
the jieople and annul all decrees 
passed at the meeting. 

AU GUST. The eighth monih 
from January. It was the sixth of 
the Roman year, and hence was 
called SexiUis till the Emperor 
Augustus affixed to it his own name. 

AUGUSTA. The name of many 
ancient places, as Augusta Treviro- 
rum, now Trdves t Augusta Tauriiio- 
rum, now Turin ; Augusta Vindcll- 
corum, now Augsburg i etc. 

AUGUSTA (ou-gus'ta), or AGOS"- 
TA. A seaport in the south-east of 
Sicily, 12 miles north of Syracuse. 

It exports salt, oil, honey, etc. 
Pop. 15,000. 

AUGUSTA. Capital of Maine, 
United States, on the River Kenne- 
bec, which is crossed by a bridge 
and is navigable for small vessels 
43 miles from its mouth, while a 
dam enables steamboats to ply for 
20 miles farther up and furnishes 
immense water-power. Pop. <1920), 
14,144. 

AUGUSTA. The capital of Rich- 
mond county, Georgia, United States, 
on the left bank of the Savannah 
River, 231 miles from lie mouth ; 
well buUt, and connected with the 
river by high-level canals j an im- 
portant manufacturing centre, having 
cotton-mills, machine-shops, and rail- 
road works, etc. Pop. (1920), 32,548. 

AU'GUSTINE (Aurelius Au^t- 
inus), St. A renowned father or the 
Christian Church, was born at 
Tagaste, in Africa, in 364, his mother 
Monica being a Christian, his father 
Patricius a pagan. His parents sent 
him to Carthage to complete his 
education, but he disappointed their 
expectations by his neglect of serious 
study and his devotion tn pleasure. 

A lost book of Cicero’s, called 
Horiensius, led him to the study of 
philosophy ; but dissatisfied with tills 
he wont, over to the Manichajans. 
He was one of then* disciples for nine 
years, but left them, went to Romo, 
and thence to Milan, where 'he an- 
nounced himself as a teacher of 
rhetoric. St. Ambrose, the bishop of 
this city, converted him to the faith 
of his boyhood, and the reading of 
Paul's Epistles wrought an entire 
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change in his life and character. 
He retired into solitude, and pre- 
pared himself for baptism, which he 
received in his thirty -third year from 
the hands of Ambrose. Returning to 
Africa, he sold his estate and gave 
the proceeds to the poor, retaining 
only enough to support him. 

At the desire of the people of 
Hippo, Augustine became the assis- 
tant of the bishop of that town, 
preached with extraordinary success, 
and m 395 succeeded to the see. He 
entered into a warm controversy with 
Pelagius concerning the doctrines of 
free-will, grace, and predestination, 
and wrote treatises concerning them, 
but of bis various works his Con- 
fessions Is most secure of Immortality. 

Ho died 28th Aug., 430, while 
Hippo was besieged by the Vandals. 
Ho was a man of great enthusiasm, 
self-devotion, zeal for truth, and 
powerful intellect, and though there 
have been fathers of the Church 
more learned, none have wielded a 
more powerful Infiuence. His doc- 
trine of grace, which was an im- 
portant contribution to Christian 
thought, triumphed at last in the 
Reformation and evangelical re- 
ligion. His writings are partly 
autobiographical, as the Confessions, 
partly polemical, homiletic, or ex- 
egetical. The greatest is the Cif?/ of 
Ood {De Civitate Dei), a vindication 
of Christianity. — Bibliouravhy ; 
Joseph McCabe, St. Auo'iisline and his 
Age ; Nourrisson, La Phxhsophie de 
St. Augustin. 

AU'GUSTINE, or AUSTIN, St. 

The Avosile q/ the English, first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, floiuished 
at the close of the sixth century, was 
sent, in 596, with forty monks by 
Pope Gregory I. to introduce Chris- 
tianity Into Saxon England, and was 
kindly received by Ethclbort, King 
of Kent, whom he converted, bap- 
tising 10,000 of his subjects m one 
day. In acknowledgment of bis tact 
and success Augustine rocc'vod the 
archiepiscopal pall from the Pope, 
With instructions to establish twelve 
sees in his province, but ho could not 
persuade the British bishops in 
Wales to unite with the new English 
Church. Ho died in 604 or 005. 
Cf. Sir H. H. Howorth# 8U Augustine 
of Canterbury. 

AUGUSTINS, or AUGUSTINES. 
Mcmljors of several monastic frater- 
nities who follow rules framed by 
the great St. Augustine, or deduced 
from his writings, of which the chief 
are the Canons Regular of St 
Augustine, or Austin Canons, and 
the Begging Heimits or Austin 
Friara. The Austin Canons ^voro 
introduced into Ih itain about 1100, 
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and had about 170 houses In England 
and about twenty-five in Scotland. 
They took the vows of chastity and 
poverty, and their habit was a long 
black cassock with a white rocbot 
over it, having over that a black 
cloak and hood. The Austin Friais, 
originally hermits, were a much more 
austere body, went barefooted, and 
formed one of the four orders of 
mendicants. An order of nuns had 
also the name of Angustmes. Their 
garments, at first black, were after- 
wards violet. 

AUGUSTO'VO. A town of Poland, 
formerly in Kussia, in the govern- 
ment of Sawalki, founded in 1557 by 
Sigismimd 11. Pop. 11,797. The 
battle of Augustovo was fought 
between tlie Russians and the 
Gormans between 14th Sept and 
3rd Oct., 1014. 

AUGUS'TULUS, Romulus. The 
last of the Western Roman emperors , 
reigned for one year (475-6), when 
he was overthrown by Odoacer and 
banished 

AUGUS TUS, Gaius Julius Csesar 
Octavianus (originally called Gaius 
Octavius). Roman emperor, was the 
son of Gaius Octavius and Alia, a 
daughter of Julia, the sister of 
Julius Cajsar. Ho was born 6.3 b.c., 
and died a.d. 14. Octavius was at 
Apollonia, m Epirus, when he 
received news of the death of his 
uncle (44 b.c.), who had previously 
adopted him as his son. He returned 
to Rome to claim Csesar’s property 
and avenge his death, and now took, 
according to usage, his uncle’s name 
with the surname Octavianus. Ho 
was aiming secretly at the chief 
power, but at first he joined the 
republican party, and assisted at the 
defeat of Antony at Miitina. He got 
himself chosen consul in 43. Soon 
after the second triumvirate was 
formed between him and Antony 
and Lepidiis, and this was followed 
by the conscription and assassination 
of thi-ee hundred Senators and two 
thousand knights of the party 
opposed to the triumvirate. 

Next year Octavianus and Antony 
defeated the republican army under 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. The 
victors now divided the Roman world 
between them, Octavianus getting 
the West, Antony the East, and 
Lepidus Africa. Sextus Pompoms, 
who had made himself formidable at 
sea, had now to be put down ; and 
Lepidus, who had hitherto retained 
an appearance of power, was deprived 
of all authority (36 b.c.) and retired 
Into private life. Antony and Octa- 
vianus now shared the Empire 
between them ; but while the fonnor, 
in the East, gave himself up to a life 


of luxury, and alienated the Romans 
by bis alliance with Cleopatra and 
his adoption of Oriental manners, 
Octavianus skilfully cultivated popu- 
larity, and soon declared war osten- 
sibly against the Queen of Egypt. 

Tbe naval victory of Actmm, In 
which the fleet of Antony and Cleo- 
patra was defeated, made Octavi- 
anus master of the world, 31 b.o. 
He returned to Rome, 29 b.o., 
celebrated a splendid triumph, and 
caused the temple of Janus to be 
closed in token of peace being 
restored. Gradually all the highest 
offices of State, civil and religioiiH. 
were united in his hands, and the 
new title of Augustus was also 
assumed by him, being formally con- 
ferred by the Senate in 27 B.c. 
Great as was the power given to him, 
ho exercised it with wise moderation, 
and kept up the show of a republican 
form of government. Under him 
successful wars were carried on in 
Africa and Asia (against the Par- 
thians), m Gaul and Spam, in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, etc. ; but the 
defeat of Varus by the Germans 
under Arminius with the loss of 
three legions, a.d. 9, was a great 
blow to him m his old ago. 

Many useful decrees proceeded 
from him, and various abuses were 
abolished. He gave a now form to 
the Senate, employed himself in 
improving the morals of the people, 
enacted laws for the suppression of 
luxury, introduced discipline into the 
armies, and order into the ^mes of 
the circus. Ho adorned Romo in 
such a manner that it was said : 
“ TTe found it of brick, and left it 
ol marble.” Tbe people erected altam 
to him, and, by a decree of the 
Senate, the month SextSlis was called 
AugvMus (our August). He was a 
patron of literature ; Viigil and 
Horace were befriended by him, 
and their works and those of their 
contemporaries are the glory of the 
Augustan Age. His death, which 
took place at Nola, plunged the 
Empire into the greatest grief. He 
was thrice married, but had no son, 
and was succeeded by his stepson 
Tiberius, whose mother Livia he had 
married after prevailing on her 
husband to divorce her. — Biblio- 
graphy : J. B. Firth, Augustus 
Ocesar (in Heroes of the Nations 
series) ; E. S. Shuckburgh, Augustus 

AUGUSTUS II. (or FREDERICK 
AUGUSTUS I.). Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, second son of 
John George III., Elector of Saxony, 
was bom at Dresden in 1670, died at 
Warsaw, 1733. He succeeded his 
brother in the Electorate in 1694^ 
and the Polish throne having become 
vacant, in 1696, by the death of 
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.Tohn Sobioski, Angrustua presented 
himself as a candidate for it and was 
snooessfnl. He joined with Peter the 
Great In the war oamst Charles XII. 
of Sweden, invaded Livonia, but was 
defeated by diaries near and 

at Chssow, between Warsaw and 
Cracow. In 1704 ho was deposed, 
and two years later formally resiernea 
the crown to Stanislaus I., now 
devoting himself to his Saxon 
dominions 

In 1709, after the defeat of Charles 
at Poltava, the Poles recalled Augus- 
tus, who united himself anew with 
Peter. The two raouarchs, in alliance 
with Denmark, sent troops into 
Pomerania, but the Swedish general 
Stoinbock defeated the allies at 
Gadebusch, 20th Dec , 1712. The 
death of Charles XII. put an end to 
the war, and Augustus concluded a 
peace with Sweden. A confederation 
was now formed In Poland against the 
Saxon troops, but t hrough the media- 
tion of Peter an arrangement was 
concluded by which the Saxon 
troopf were removed from the 
kingdom 

Augustus now gave himself up to 
voluptuousness aud a life of pleasure. 
His Court was one of the most 
splendid and polished m Europe. 
The Poles yielded but too readily to 
the example of their king, and the I 
last year* of his reign were charac- 1 
terized by boundless luxury aud 
corruption of manners His wife ! 
left him one eon. The Countess of 1 
Kdnigsmark bore him the celobi'ated | 
commander Marshal Saxe (Mauric^o of j 


AUGUSTUS III. (or FREDERICK 
AUGUSTUS n.). Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, sou of Augustus 
IX., bom at Dresden, 1696, succeeded 
his father as Elect/or m 1733, and was 
chosen King of Poland, through the 
influence of Austria and Russia 
He closely followed the example of 
his father, distinguishing himself bv 
the splendour of his feasts and the 
extrava^nco of his Court. He pre- 
ferred Dresden to Warsaw, and 
through his long absence from Poland 
the government sank into entire in- 
activity. During the fii’st Silasjan 
wap he formed a secret alliance with 
Austria. The consegucnce was that 
during the second Silesian war 
Frederick < he Great of Prussia 

8 u bed on into Saxony, and occupied 
tic capital, from which Augustus 
fled. 

By the peace of Dresden, 25th Doc., 
1746, he was reinstated in the 
possession of Saxony. In 1756 he was 
involved anew in a war against 
Prussia. When Frederick declined 
his proposal of neutrality he left 
Dresden, and entoi-ed the camp at 


Pima, where 17,000 Saxon troops 
were assembled. Frederick sur- 
rounded the Saxons, who were obliged 
to surrender, and Augustus fled to 
Poland. On the throat of invasion by 
Russia he returned to Dresden, where 
he died in 1763. His son, Frederick 
Christian, succeeded him as Elector 
of Saxony, and Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski as King of Poland. 


AUK. A name of certain swimming 
birds, family A lei da*, including the 
great auk, the little auk, the puffin, 
c. The genus AIca, or auks proper, 
contains only two species, the great 
auk impennis)^ and the razor- 

bill {Alca torda). The great auk or 
gair-fowl, a bird about 3 feet in 
length, used to be plentiful in 
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northerlv regions, and also visited 
tho British shoies, hut has become 
extinct. Some seventy skins, about 
as many eggs, with bones repre- 
senting poT'haps a hundred indivi- 
duals, ai*e picBCived in various 
museums. Though the largest species 
of the family, tho wings were only 
h inches from tho carpal joint to the 
tip. totally useless for flight, but 
cmploved as flns in swimming, 
especially under uhter. The tail was 
about 3 niches long ; the beak woe 
high, short, and compressed; the 
head, neck, and upper parts were 
blackish ; a large spot under each 
eye, and most of the under parts 
white. Its legs were placed so far 
back as to cause it to sit nearly 
upright. The razor-bill is about 
15 inches in length, and its wings ai*® 
suflaciontly developed to be used 
for flight. It is found in numbers on 
some parts of the British shores, as 
the Isle of Man. 

AULAP'OLAY, or ALLEPPEY. A 
seaport on the south-west coast of 
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India, Travanooro, between the sea 
and a lagoon, with a ssife roadstead 
all the year round ; exports timber, 
coir, coconuts, etc. Pop. 24,918. 

AULD LIGHTS. See Presby- 
terianism. 

AULIC (Lat. aula, a court or hall). 
An epithet given to a council (the 
JUichshofrath) in the old German 
Empire, one of the two supreme 
com-ts of the German Empire, the 
other being the court of the Imperial 
chamber (ReicJiskarn'mergericht), It 
had not only concurrent iurlsdiotion 
with the latter court, but in many 
cases exclusive Jurisdiction, in all 
feudal processes, and in criminal 
affairs, over the immediate feudatories 
of the Emperor and in affairs which 
concerned the imperial Government. 

AII'LIS. In ancient Greece, a sea- 

g ort in Besotia, on the strait called 
luripns, between Boeotia and Euboea. 
See IPHIGKNIA. 

AULLAGAS (ou-lya'gda). A salt 
lake of Bolivia, which receives the 
surplus waters of Lake Titicaca 
through the Rio Desagnadero, and 
has only one perceptible insignificant 
outlet, so that what becomes of its 
superfluous water Is still a matter of 
uncertainty. 

AULNOY (6-nwa), Countess d’. 
French writer, born 1650, died 1705, 
was the author of Contes des Fies, 
(Fairy Tales), many of which, such 
as The Whde Cat, Tlve Yellow Dwarf, 
etc., have been translated into 
English. She also wrote a number of 
novels, historical memoirs, etc. 

AUMALE (6-mal). A small French 
town, department of Seine Inf6rieure, 
35 miles N.E. of Rouen, which has 
given titles to several notables in 
French history. — Jean d’Arcoiirt, 
Eighth Count d’Aumalo, fought at 
Aginoourt, and defeated the English 
at Qraveiio (1423). — Claude II./Duc 
d*Aumalo, one of the chief instigators 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
WP.S killed 1573. — Charles de Lor- 
raine, Duo d’Aumalo, was an ardent 
partisan of the League in the politico - 
religious French wars of the sixteenth 
century. — Henri - Eugene - Philippe 
Louis d’Orleans, Duo d’Aumale, son 
of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, was born in 1822. In 1847 
he succeeded Marshal Bugeuud as 
Governor-General of Algeria, where 
he had distinguished himself in the 
war against Abd-el*Kader. After the 
revolution of 1848 he retired to 
England ; but he returned to France 
in 1871, and was elected a member of 
the Assembly ; became InsMctor- 
General of the army in 1879, and 
was expelled along with the other 
royal princes in 1886, but was allowed 


to return. Author of a Hiatory of the 
House of Oond6, etc. He died in 
1897. 

AUN'GERVILLE, Richard. Known 

as Richard do Biu*y (from hi.s birth- 
place Bury St. Edmund’s), English 
statesman, bibliographer, and corre- 
spondent of Petrarch, born 1281, died 
1345. He entered the order of Bene- 
dictine monks, and became tutor to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward III. Promoted to several 
offices of dignity, he ultimately be- 
came Bishop of Durham, and Lord 
Chancellor of England. During his 
frequent embassies to the Continent 
he made the acquaintance of many 
of the eminent men of the day. He 
was a diligent collector of books, and 
formed a library at Oxford. Author 
of Philobtblon, printed at Cologne in 
1473 ; Epislolce Familiarium, in- 
cluding letters to Peti*arch, etc. 

AURANGABAD’. A town of India, 
in the territory of the Nizam oi 
Hyderabad, 175 miles from Bombay. 
It contains a ruined palace of 
Aurangzib and a mausoleum erected 
to the memory of his favourite wife. 
It was formerly a considerable trading 
centre, but its commercial importance 
decreased when Hyderabad became 
the capital of the Nizam. Pop. 34,000. 

AURANGZIB (“ ornament of the 
throne ”). One or the greatest of the 
Mogul emperors of Hindustan, born 
in Oct. 1618 or 1619. When ho wok 
nine years old his weak and un- 
fortunate father, Shah Johan, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Aurangzib was 
distinguished, when a youth, for his 
serious look, his frequent prayers, his 
love of solitude, his profound hypo- 
crisy, and his deep plans. In his 
twentieth year he raised a body of 
troops by his address and good 
fortune, and obtained the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. He stirred up 
dissensions between his brothers, 
made use of the assistance of one 
against the other, and finally shut his 
father up in his harem, where he kept 
him prisoner. He then murdered hi.s 
relatives one after the other, and in 
1659 ascended the throne. 

Notwithstanding the means by 
which he had got possession of power, 
he governed with much wisdom. Two 
of his sons, who endeavoured to form 
a party In their own favour, he 
caused to be arrested and put to 
death by slow poison. He carried on 
many wars, conquered Qolconda and 
Bijapur, and drove out, by degrees, 
the Mahrattaa from their country* 
After his death, on 4th March* 
1707, the Mogul Empire deolmed. 

AURANTIA’OEAS. The orange 
tribe, a nat. ord. of phmts, poI>. 
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potalous dicotyledons, with leaves 
containing: a fragrant r-,sential oil in 
tranbpareut dots, and a superior 
pulpy Iruit, origmallv natives of 
IntUa ; examples comprise the orange, 
lemon, lime, citron, and shaddock. 

AURAY (ii-ra). A seaport of 
North ' West France, department 
Morbihan, with a deaf and dumb 
fcostitute, and within 2 miles of St, 
Ann e of Auray, a famous place 
of pilgrimage. Pop. 6653. 

AURE'LIAN. Lucius Domitius 
Aurelianus. Emperor of Rome, of 
bumble origin, was born about 
A.D. 21^, rose to the highest rank 
In the army, and on the death of 
Claudius II. (270) was chosen 
emperor. He delivered Italy from 
“ ho barbarians (Alcmannl and Mai- 
oomanni), and centered tho famous 
i^nobia. Queen of Palmyra. He fol- 
lowed up his victories by the lefor- 
mation of abuses, and the restoration 
throughout the Empire of order and 
rc^pilanty. He lost nis life, a d. 275, 
by assassination, when heading an 
expedition against the Persians. 

AURELIUS ANTONPNUS, Marcus, 
often called simply Marcus Aurelius. 
Roman emperor and philosopher, 
son-in-law, adopted sou, and suc- 
cessor of Antomnus Pius, born a.d. 
121. succeeded to the throne 161, 
died 180. His name originally was I 
Mai*cus Annius Verus. lie volun- 
tarily shared the government with 
Lucius Verus, whom Antoninus Pius 
had also adopted. Brought up and 
jjDstructcd by Plutarch s nephew, 
Bextus, the orator Herodes Atticus, 
and L. Volusius Meciauus, the Jurist, 
ho had become acquainted with 
learned men, and fonned a particular 
love for the Stoic philosophy. A war 
with Parthia broke out in the year 
of his accession, and did not ter- 
minate till 166. A confederacy of 
the northern tribes now threatened 
Italy, while a frightful perstiience, 
brought from the East with the 
*»nny, raged in Rome itself. Both 
emperors set out in person against 
the rebellious tribes. 

In 169 Verus died, and the sole 
iximmand of the war devolved on 
Marcus Aurelius, who prosecuted it 
with the utmost rigour, and nearly 
exterminated the Marcomannl. His 
victory over the Quadi (174.) Is 
connected with a famous legend. 
Dion Cassius tells us that the twelfth 
legion of the Roman army ^as shut 
^ in a defile, and reduced to great 
straits for want of water, when a 
body of Christians enrolled in the 
legion prayed for relief. Not only 
was rain sent, which enabled the 
Romans to quench their thirst, but 

fierce storm of hail beat upon the 
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enemy, accompanied by thunder and 
hghtning, which so terrified them 
that a complete victory was obtained, 
and the legion was ever after called 
The Thundennff Lenimi (Legio Fvi' 
mincUnx). After this victory the 
Morcomanni. the Quadi, as well as 
the rest of the barbarians, sued for 
peace. The sedition of the Syrian 

f overnor Avldius Cassius, with whom 
'austina, the empress, was in 
treasonable communication, called 
off the emperor from his conquests, 
but before he reached Asia, the rebel 
was asrjassinated. 

Aurelius returned to Rome, after 
visiting Egypt and Greece, but soon 
new incursions of the Marcomannl 
compelled him once more to take 
the field. He defeated the enemy 
ee^^eral times, but was taken sick at 
Sirmlum, and died at Vindobona 
(Vienna) in 180. 

His only extant work th«H 
Meditations, written in Greek. It has 
been translated Into most modern 
languages (into English first by 
George Long in 1862, and by J. Jack^ 
sou m 1906). This may be regarded 
as a manual of practice morality, in 
which wisdom, gentleness, and bene- 
volence oio combined in tho most 
fascinating manner. Many believe it 
to have been intended for the 
instruction of his sou Commodus, 
Aurelius was one of the best emperors 
Romo ever saw, although his phllo 
Sophy and the magnanimity of his 
charactci did not restrain him from 
the persecution of the Christians, 
whose rehgiouB doctrines ho was led 
to believe were subversive or good 
government, and whom he charged, 
thereloie, with obstinacy, the greatest 
social crime in the eyes of Roman 
authority. Marcus Aurelius was not 
BO much a pliilosophcr as a seeker 
after rightooiisness. -- BiBLiOGBAPfl^ . 
P. B. Watson, jdurelim ArUom- 
nm i, Sir Samuel Dill, Roman Society 
Ihrom Nero to Marcus Auretivs; 
Translations of the MeditatioTis by 
G. H. Rendall, and J. Jackson. 
AURENGZEBE. See AuRANOzra. 
AURE'OLA, or AU'REOLE. In 
paintings, an illuminotion suiTound- 
ing the whole figure of a holy person, 
as Christ, a saint, or a martyr, 
intended to represent a Jumlnouis 
cloud or haze emanating from him. 
It is generally of an oval shape, or 
may be nearly or quite choular, and 
is of similar character with the 
nimbus surrounding the heads ojt 
sacred personages. 

AU'RfiUS. The first gold coto 
which wa« coined at Rome, bxj. 
Its /alue varied at different times, 
from about 12a, to i&V, 4a. sva 
NUMISMATrcS. 
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AURICH (ou'r^/i). A German tovm, 
province of Hanover. Pop. 6070. 

AU'RICLE. See Heart. 

AURIC' ULA. A garden flower 
derived from the yellow Primula 
.duriciila^ found native in the Swiss 
Alps, and sometimes called bear's- 
ear from the shape of its leaves. 
It has for over three centuries been 
an object of cultivation by florists, 
who have succeeded in raising from 
seed a great number of beautiful 
varieties. Its leaves are obovate, 
entire or serrated, and fleshy, vary- 
ing, however, in form in the numerous 
varieties. The flowers are borne on 
an erect umbel and central scape with 
involucre. The original colours of the 
corolla are yellow, purple, and 
variegated, and there is a mealy 
covering on the surface. There are 
auricula clubs and societies in the 
north of England. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION. See 
Confession. 

AU'RIFABER. The Latinized 
name of Johann Goldschmidt, one of 
Luther*s companions, bom 1519, 
became pastor at Erfurt in 1566, 
died there in 1579. He collected the 
unpublished MSS. of Luther, and 
edited the Epistola and the Table- 
tdUc. 

AURIFLAMME. See Oriflamme. 

AURI'GA. In astronomy, the 
Waggoner, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, containing Oap- 
ella, a star of the first magmtude 
Nova Aungee, a temporary star, 
appeared In the constellation in 1892. 

AURILLAC (6-re-yak). A town of 
France, capital of the department 
Cantal, m a valley watered by the 
Jordanne, about 270 miles S. of 
Pans ; well bmlt, with ^vide streets ; ! 
copper-works, paper-works, manu- 
factures of lace, tapestry, leather, 
etc. Pop. 18,036. , 

AUROCHS (a'roks). A species of 
wild bull or buffalo, the urus of 
CfiDsar, biaon of Pliny, the European 
bison. Bos or Bonasaus Bison of 
modem naturalists. The animal was 
once abundant in Europe, but were it 
not for the protection afforded by the 
late Emi^ror of Russia to a few herds 
which in^bit the forests of Lithuania 
it would before this have been 
extinct. 

AURO'RA. An American city, of 
Kane county, Illinois, on Fox River, 
40 miles w. by S. of Chicago ; it 
has flourishing manufactures, rail- 
way -works, and a considerable trade. 
Pop. (1920), 36,265. 

AURO'RA (Gr. Eds). In classical 
mythology, the goddess of the dawn. 


daughter of Hyi>erion and 'Iheia, and 
sister of Helios and Selene (Sun and 
Moon). She was represented as a 
charming figure, “ rosy -fingered,*’ clad 
In a yellow robe, rising at dawn from 
the ocean and driving her chariot 
through the heavens. Among the 
mortis whose beauty captivated the 
goddess, poets mentioned Orion, 
Tithdnus, and CephfiJus. 

AURO'RA. One of the New 
Hebrides Islands, S. Pacific Ocean, 
about 30 miles long by 5 wide. It 
rises to a considerable elevation, 
and is covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation. 

AURO'RA BOREA LIS. A lumin- 
ous meteoric phenomenon appearing 
in the north, most frequently in high 
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latitudes, the corrospondiog pheno- 
menon m the southern heTuisphero 
being called Aurora Australxa, and 
both being also called Polar Light, 
Streamers, etc. The uorthom aurora 
htis been far the most observed and 
studied. It usually manifests it^lf 
by streams of light ascending towards 
the zomth from a dusky lino of 
cloud or haze a few degrees above 
the horizon, and stretching from the 
north towards the west and east, so 
as to form an arc with its ends on the 
horizon, and its different parts and 
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rays are constantly in motion. Some- 
times it appears in detached places ; 
at other times it almost covers the 
whole eky. It assumes many shapes 
and a variety of colours, from a palo 
red or yellow to a deep red or blood 
colour ; and m far northern latitudes 
serves to illuminate the earth and 
cheer the gloom of the long winter 
ni^ts. 

The appearance of the aurora 
borealis so exactly resembles the 
effects of experimental olcctrioal 

g henomena that there is every reason 
> believe that thoir causes are 
similar. When electricity passes 
through rarefied om it exhibits a 
diffused luminous stream which has 
all the characteristic appeai’anoes of 
the aurora, and hence it is highly 
probable that this natural pheno- 
menon is occasioned by the passage of 
electricity through the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. The aynchromsm 
of auroral display with disturbances 
of the magnetic needle is an ascer- 
tained fact, and the connection 
between am'orae and magnetism is 
further evident from the fact that 
the beams or coruscations issuing 
from a point in the horizon west of 
noith are frequently observed to run 
in the magnetic meridian. What arc 
known as magnetic storms are in- 
variably connected with exhibitioiifc 
of the aurora, and with spontaneous 
galvanic curroiits in the ordinary 
telegraph wires ; and this connection 
IS found to bo so certain that, upon 
remarking the display of one of the 
three classes of phenomena, we can 
at once assert that the other two arc 
also pi’esent. 

In recent years it has been estab- 
lished that auroral wax and wane in 
frequency pari passu vilth sun-spots 
in an 11 -year cycle, and that they 
often manifest themselves about the 
time of transit of a conspicuous spot 
across the sun’s central meridian. 
Also they frequently recur at suc- 
cessive mtervais of about 27 days, 
which is the period of a solar rotation 
relative to the earth. It is therefore 
inferred that auroree are largely 
excited by mfluonces proceeding 
from the sun, and it Is sr.gge8ted that 
they are the result of the impinging 
upon our upper atmosphere of 
streams of electric corpuscles expelled 
from the solar orb, those streams 
when approaching our planet being 
mainly directed to its higher latitudes 
as a consequenoe of its magnetic 
pohu-ity. 

The aurora borealis is said to be 
frequently accompanied by sound, 
whioh is variously described as re- 
sembling the rustling of pieces of silk 
against each othei^ or the sound of 
wind against the flame of a candle. 


The aurora of the southern hemi- 
sphere is quite a similar phenomenon 
to that of the north. 

Since about 1912 much attention 
has been given to the spectrum of 
the aurora. Lord Rayleigh, Slipher, 
and Vegard have shown that the 
element responsible for a large pro- 
portion of the spectrum is nitrogen 
Vegard bolds that the prominent 
green line anses from nitrogen snow, 
when bombarded by corpuscular 
radiation from the sun. McLennan, 
however, regards the green line as 
due to oxygen. — Bibliookaphy : 
A. Angot, Les ji uroi cs Folaires ; 
Captain H. P. Dawson, ObBti'toUcms 
of the Ifitemaiional Polar Exped%~ 
ttons, 1882-3, Fort Eae. 

AURUNGABAD. See Aubanqa- 

BAD. 

AURUNQZEBE. See Aurangzib. 
“ AUSCULTATION. A method of 
distinguishing the state of the 
internal parts of the body, particu- 
larly of the thorax and abdomen, by 
observing the sounds arising in the 
part either through the immediate 
application of the eax to its surface 
(immediate au..c*uJtation), or by 
applying the stethoscope to the part 
and listening through it (mediate 
auscultation). Auscultation may bo 
used with more or less advantage in 
all oases where morbid sounds are 
produced, but its general applica- 
tions are : the auscuUaiion of 
1 ‘ospiration, the auscuUaiion of tho 
voice ; auscultation of coughs ; aus- 
cultation of sounds foreign to all 
these, but sometimes accompanying 
them ; auscultation of the actions of 
tho heart ; obstetric auacuUati^on. 
The parts when struck also give 
different sounds in health and 
disease. 

AUSO'NIA. An ancient poetical 
name of Italy. 

AUSO'NIUS, Deoimus Mxffnu* 
(c. A.D. 310-395). Roman poet, born 
at Burdigaia (Bordeaux). Valen- 
tinian entrusted to him the education 
of his son Gration, cmd appointed 
him afterwards quiestor and pm- 
torian prefect. (Ii’atian appointed 
him consul in Qaul, and after this 
emperor’s death he lived upon an 
estate at Bordeau:^ devoted to 
hterary pursuits. He wi*ote epi- 
grams, idyls, eoologues, letters in 
verse, etc., still extant, and was 
probably a Christian. He was ratiicr 
a man of letters than a poet, and his 
poems are devoid of inspiration. 

AUS'PICES. Among the ancient 
Romans strictly omens or auguries 
derived from birds, though the term 
was also used in a wider sense. 
Nothing of importance was done 
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without taking the auepioes, which, 
however, simply showed whether the 
enterprise was likely to result suo- 
oessfully or not, without supplying 
any further information. Magistrates 
possessed the right of taking the 
auspices, in which they were usually 
assisted by an augur. Befoi-e a war 
or campai^ a Roman general always 
took the auspices, and hence the 
operations were said to he carried 
out “ under his auspices.** See 
AUQUB. 

AUS'SIG. A town In Bohemia, In 
the republic of Czechoslovakia, for- 
merly In Austria, near the junction 
of the Bila with the Elbe, 12 miles 
N.N.W. of Prague ; has large manu- 
factures of woollens, cliemicals, etc. 
The town is now known as Usti nad 
Labem. Pop. 40,000. 

AUS'TEN, Jane. English novelist, 
born 1775, at Steventon, in Hants, 
of which parish her father was rector. 
Her principal novels are Sense and 
SenswilUy ; Pride and Prejudice^ 
which Disraeli is said to have road 
seventeen times ; Mansfield Park ; 
and Emma. Two more were pub- 
lished after her death, entitled 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
which werejhowever, her most early 
attempts. Her novels are marked by 
ease, humom*, and a complete know- 
ledge of the domestic life of the 
English middle classes of her time. 
She died in 1817. 

AUSTENITE. A constituent of 
high-carbon steel (q.v.). 

AUS'TERLITZ. A town with 
3703 inhabitants, in ^toravia, 10 
miles E. of Briinn, famous for the 
battle of 2nd Dec., 1805, fought 
between the French (70,000 in 
numl^r) and the allied Austrian and 
Russian armies (95,000). The de- 
cisive victory of the French led to 
the Peace of Pressburg between 
France and Austria. 

AUS'TIN. Capital of the State of 
Texas, on the Colorado, about 200 
miles from its mouth, and accessible 
to steamboats during certain seasons. 
There is a State umvorsity and other 
institutions, and a splendid oapitol 
built of red granite. Pop, (1920), 
84,876. 

AUSTIN Alfred. English poet, 
born at Hedingley, near Leeds, in 
1836, educated at Stonyhurst and 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott ; took the 
degree of B.A. at London in 1853, 
was called to the Bar and practised, 
but gave up law for literature in 
1861. He published, in 1861, a 
satire oidled The Season, followed by 
many poems, including The Human 
Tragedy, The Golden Aw, Savonarola 
(a trai^y), English Lyrics, Portu- 


natus the Pessimist, LjfHcal Poems, 
Narrative Poems, Prince lAuyifer, 
Alfred the Great, A Tale of True 
Love, Flodden Field (a tragedy), etc. 
His works in prose include The 
Garden that I love. In Veronica's 
Garden, Spring and Autumn in 
Ireland, Haunts of Ancient Peace, 
The Bridling of Pegasus, etc. He 
was made Poet Laureate In 1896, 
about four years after the death of 
Tennyson. He died in 1913. 

AUSTIN, John. An English writer 
on jurisprudence, bora 1790, died 
1859 From 1826 to 1835 he filled 
the chair of jurisprudence at London 
University. He served on several 
royal commissions, one of which took 
him to Malta ; bred for some years 
on the Continent, aud finally settled 
at Weybrldge, m Surrey. His fame 
rests solely on his great works * The 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 
published m 1832 ; and his Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, published by his 
widow between 1861 and 1863. — 
His wife, Sarah, one of the ']''dylorB 
of Norwich, produced translations 
of German works, and other books 
bearing on Germany or its literature ; 
also, Considerahons on National 
Education, etc. Bom 1793, died 
1867. Her daughter, Lady Duff 
Gordon, translated Meinhold's Mary 
SchweidUr, the Amber fViich, and 
other German works. 

AUSTIN, Sir Herbert. EngUsh 
manufacturer. Bora at Little Mis- 
senden, Bucks., Nov. 8, 1866. 

Educated as an engineer. He lived 
m Austialia for a few years, but in 
1890 returned to England and be- 
came connected with a firm making 
machinery for sheep shearing. At- 
tracted by the i>ossibilities of the 
motor car he started in business for 
himself at Northlield, Birmingham, 
In 1890. In a few years he was one 
of the largest makers of motor cars 
in the country. He was specially 
suooesaful with the small cars known 
everywhere as “ baby Austins.** 
From 1919 to 1924 Austin, who was 
knighted in 1917, was M.P. fur the 
King’s Norton division of Bk’ming- 
ham. 

AUSTIN, St. See AuoiTaTiNB. 

AUSTIN FRIARS. See AUQxmTUXB. 

AUSTRALASIA. A division of the 
globe usually regarded as compre- 
hending the Islands of Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New Cale- 
donia, the New Hebrides, the Solo- 
mon Islands, New Ireland, New 
Britain, the Admiralty Islands, New 
(jKiinea, and the Arm Islands, besidee 
numerous other islands and island 
groups ; estimated area, 3,400,000 
sq. miles ; pop. 8,000,000. It forms 
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one of the three portions into which 
some pfcojrraphcrb have divided 
Oceania, the other two being Malay- 
sia and Polynesia. The British 
territories in Australasia comprise 
the Cominonewealth of Austraha, the 
Australian deiiendencies of Papua 
and Northern Territory, New Zea- 
land, the crown colony of Fifi, and 
various island groups. 

AUSTRALIA (older name, NEW 
HOLLAND). The largest island m 
the world, a sea-girt continent, lying 
between the inUian and Pacific 
Oceans, S.E. of Asia. It is separated 
from New Guinea on the north by 
Torres Strait, from Tasmania on the 
south by Bass Strait. It is divided 
into two unequal parts by the Tropic 
of Capricorn, and consequently be- 
longs partly to the South Temperate, 
partly to the Torrid Zone. In 1901 
Tasmama and the five British 
colonies (now known as states) New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Aus- 
tralia were united to form the 
Commonwealth of Austraha. At 
that time the Northern lemtory 
was administeied by South Austraha, 
but It IS now under the Federal 
Government, and in 1927 was 
divided into North Australia and 
Central Australia. They were again 
umted in 1931. The area and popu- 
lation are as follows : — 


SUte. ! Area (n 

1 miiea, 

1 

Popuiatlorir 

1931 

New South Walea 
Vicloruk.. ^ 

queeuslasd ^ 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania o,, 

North Australia 
Cential Austral u 
Federal Territory 

809,4J2 

87,884 

670,600 

380,070 

970,9520 

‘26,216 

287,‘227 

236,393 

1 940 

2,607,066 

1 797,459 
069,072 
683,688 
420,016 
219,133 
} 4,664 j 

8.469 

2.974,681 

6,600,630 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane. Perth, and Hobart (Tasmania) 
are the chief towns. 

Physical features. Although there 
arc numerous spaciouH harbours on 
the coasts, there are few I'cmarkable 
indentations, the principal being the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, on the N., the 
Great Australian Bight, and Spen- 
cer’s Oulf, on the S. The chief 
prelections are Capo York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land in the north. 
Parallel to the N.E. coast runs the 
Great Barrier Reef for 1000 miles. 
In great pai t the E. coast is bold 
and rocky, and is frmged with many 
small islands. Part of the S. coast 
is low and sandy, and part presents 
cliffs of seveitii hundred feet high. 


The N. and W. coasts are generally 
low, with some elevations at inter- 
vals. 

The interior, so far as explored, li 
largely composed of rocky tracts and 
ban’en plains with little or no water. 
The whole continent forms an im- 
mense plateau, highest in the east, 
low in the centre, and with a narrow 
tract of land usually intervening 
betw’een the elevated area and the 
sea. The base of the table-land is 
granite, which forms the surface-rock 
in a great part of the south-west, 
and is common in the higher grounds 
along the east side. Secondary 
(cretaceous) and tertiary rocks are 
largely developed in the interior. 
Silurian rocks occupy a large area m 
South Australia, on both sides of 
Spencer Oulf. The mouutamous 
region in the south-east and oast is 
mainly composed of volcamc, Silu- 
rian, carbonaceous, and carboni- 
ferous rocks yielding good coal. No 
active volcano is known to exist, 
but in the south-east there are some 
craters only recently extmet. The 
highest and most extensive mountain- 
system is a belt about 150 miles 
wide skirting the whole eastern and 
south-eastern border of the con- 
tinent, and often called, in whole or 
in part, the Great Dividing Range, 
from forming the great water-shed 
of Australia. A part of it, called 
the Australian Alps, in the south- 
east contains the mgricst summits in 
Austraha, Moimt Kosciusko (7176 
feet), Mount Clarke (7266 feet), and 
Mount Townshend (7353 feet). West 
of the Dividing Range are extensive 
plains or downs adorably adapted 
for pastoral purposes. The deserts 
and scrubs, which occupy large areas 
of the interior, are a characteristic 
feature of Austiolia. The former are 
aestitute of vegetation, or are covered 
only with a coarse, spiny glass that 
affords no busteuance to cattle or 
horses ; the latter are composed of 
a dense growth of shrubs and low 
trees, often impenetrable till the 
traveller has cleared a track with 
his axe. 

The rivers of Australia are nearly 
all subject to great iritjgulariUes in 
volume, many of them at one time 
showing a channel m which there is 
merely a series of pools, while at 
another they inimdate the whole 
adjacent country. The chief is the 
Murray, which, with its affluents the 
Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling, 
drains a great part of the interior 
west of the Dividing Range, and 
falls into the sea on the south coast 
(after entering Lake Alexandrina). Its 
greatest tributary is the Darling, 
which may even be regarded as the 
mam stream. On the east coast sue the 
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Hunter, Clarence, Brisbane, Fitzroy, 
and Burdekin ; on the west, the Swan, 
Murchlsom Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
and De Grey ; on the noith, the 
Fitzroy, Victoria, Flinders, and 
Mitchell. The Austmlian rivers are of 
little service in facilitaiinff intemal 
communication. Many of them lose 
themselves In swamps or sandy 
wastes of the interior. A considerable 
river of the inteiior is Cooper’s Creek, 
or the Barcoo, which falls into Lake 
Eyro, ono of a group of lakes on the 


there are heavy rams, and in most 
of the coast districts there is a 
sufficiency of moisture, but in the 
mterior the heat and drought are 
extreme. Considerable portions now 
devoted to pasturage are hable at 
times to suffer from drought. At 
Melbourne the mean temperature is 
about 56®, at Sydney about 63*. 
The south-eastern settled districts 
are at times subject to excessively 
hot winds from the interior, whloh 
cause great discomfort, and aie oftf*!! 



south side of the continent having no followed by a violent cold wind from 
outlet, and accordingly salt. The the south (“ southerly bursters *’). 
principal of these are Lakes Eyre, In the mountainous and more tem- 
Torrens, and Gairdnor, all of which porate parts snow-storms are com- 
vary in size and saltness according mon in winter (June, July, and 
to the season. Another large salt August). 

lake of little depth, Lake Amadous, Minerals. Australia is a region 
lies a little west of the centre of containing a vast quantity of mine^ 
Australia. Various others of less wealth. Foremost come its rich and 
magnitude are scattered over the extensive deposits of gold, which, 
interior. since the precious metal was first 

Climate. The climate of Australia discovered in 1851, have produced a 
is generally hot and dry, but very total of nearly £630,000,000. The 
healthy. In the tropical portions greatest quantity has been obtained 


o 
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In Victoria, but New South Wales 
and Queensland have also yielded a 
conaidorable amount, and now West- 
ern Australia stands first in respect 
of annual output. Australia also 
possesses silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, antimony, mercury, plumbago, 
etc., besides coal (now worked to a 
consldorable extent in New South 
Wales) and iron. Various precious 
stones are found, as the garnet, ruby, 
topfw., sapplure, and even the dia- 


mond. Of bulldmg-stone there axe 
granite, limestone, marble, and sand- 
stone. 

Flora. The Australian flora x*re- 
sents peculiantiea which mark it off 
by itself in a very decided manner. 
Many of its most striking features 
have an unmistakable relation to the 
general dryness of the climate. The 
trees and bushes have for the most 
part a. scanty foliage, presenting little 
surface for evaporation, or fbkk 
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leathery leaves well fitted to retain 
moisture. The most wldoly^spread 
types of Australian vegetation are 
the various kinds of gum tree 
(Eucalyptiui), the shea-oak (Cammr- 
xna)y the acacia or wattle, the grass 
tree {Xanthorrhcia)^ many vaiicties 
of Proteaceee, and a great number of 
ferns and tree-ferns. Of the gum 
tree there are found upwards of 
160 species, many of which are of 
great value. Individual specimens 
of the “ peppermint ” (E. amygda- 
llna) have been found to measure 


adorned with rich masses of fragrant 
yellow blossom Palms — of which 

there are twenty -four species, all 
except the coco-palm peculiar to 
Australia — are confined to the north 
and east coasts. In the “ scrubs 
already mentioned hosts of deusely- 
intertwisted bushes occupy extensive 
areas. The mallee scrub is formed by 
a species of dwarf eucalyptus, the 
mtUga scrub by a species of thorny 
acacia. 

A plant which covers large areas 
in the arid regions is the spinifex or 
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from 480 to 500 feet In height. As 
timber trees the most valuable 
members of this genus are the E, 
rostrdia (or red gum), E. leucoxOlon, 
and E. margin&ta (jarrah), the timber 
of which Is hard, and almost in- 
destructible. A number of the 
trees have deciduous bark. The 
wattle or acacia includes about 
300 species, some of them of con- 
siderable economic value, yielding 
good timber or bark for tanning. The 
most beautiful and most useftil is 
that known as the golden wattle 
(A. daalbtlta)t which in spring is 


porcupine grass, a hard, coarse, and 
excessively spiny plant, which renders 
travelling difllcult, wounds the feet of 
horses, and is utterly uneatable by 
any animal. Other large tracts are 
occupied by herbs or bushes of a 
more valuable kind, from their 
affording fodder. Foremost among 
those stands the salt-bush {Atnplex 
numm'tUana, ord. Chenopodiaccfle) 
Beautiful flowering plants are numer- 
ous. Australia also possesses grreat 
numbers of turf-fomung grasses, 
such as the kangaroo-gross (Anihis- 
Hrxa auslrdlxs), which survives even 
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tolerably -protracted drought. The 
uatiye fruit trees are few and un- 
important, and the same may be 
said of the plants yielding roots used 
as food ; but exotic fruits and 
vegetables may now bo had in the 
different states in great abundance 
and of excellent quality. The vine, 
the olive, and mulberry thrive well, 
and quantities of wine are now pro- 
duced. The cereals of Emope and 
maize are extensively cultivated, and 
large tracts of country, particularly 
In Queensland, are under the sugar- 
cane. 

Fauna. The Austitvlian fauna is 
almost unique in its character. Its 
great feature is the nearly total 
absence of all the forms of mammalia 
which abound in the rest of the 
world, their place being supplied by 
a ^reat variety of marsupials — these 
animals being nowhere else found, 
except In the opossums of America. 
There aie about 110 kinds of mar- 
supials (of which the kangaroo, 
wombat, bandicoot, and pbalangers 
or opossums are the best-known 
varieties), over twenty kinds of 
Iwits, a wild dog (the dingo), and a 
number of rats and mice. Two 
extraordinary animals, the platypus, 
or water-mole of the colonist (Orni- 
tliorhynchus), and the porcupine 
aut-eator (Echidna) constitute the 
lowest order of mammals (Mono- 
iremata), and are confined to 
\U8tralia. Their young are produced 
from eggs. The breed of horses is 
excellent. Horned cattle and sheep 
are largely bred, the first attaining a 
great size, while the sheep im- 
prove in fleece and their flesh in 
flavour. 

There are upwards of 650 different 
species of birds, the largest being the 
emu, or Australian ostrich, and a 
speclos of cassowary. Peculiar to 
the country are the black swan, the 
honcy-sneker, the lyre-bird, the 
brush-turkey, and other mound- 
building birds, the bower-birds, etc. 
The parrot tribe preponderates over 
most other groups of birds in the 
continent. 

There are many reptiles, the largest 
being the alligator, found in some of 
the northern rivem. There are up- 
wards of sixty different species of 
snakes, some of which are very 
vouomoos. Lizards, frogs, and in- 
sects are also numerous in various 
parts. The seas, rivers, and laproons 
abound In fish of numerous varieties, 
and other aquatic animals, many of 
them peculiar. Whales and seals 
frequent the coasts. On the northern 
coasts are extensive fisheries of tre- 
pang, much Tioited by native traders 
from the Indian Archipelago. Some 
animals of European origin, such as 


the rabbit and the sparrow, have 
developed Into pests. 

People. The natives belong to the 
Australian negro stock, and are 
sometimes considered the lowest as 
regards intelligence in the whole 
human family, though this is doubt* 
ful. They are estimated to number 
about 60,000. They are of a dark- 
brown or black colour, with Jet- 
black curly but not woolly hair, of 
medium size, but inferior musemar 
development. In the settled parts of 
the continent they are inoffensive, 
and rapidly dying out. They have no 
fixed habitations ; m the summer 
they live almost entirely in the open 
air, and in the more inclement 
weather they shelter themselves with 
bark erections of the rudest con- 
struction. They have no cultivation 
and no domestic animals. Their food 
consists of such animals as they can 
kill, and no kind of living creature 
seems to be rejected, snakes, lizards, 
frogs, and even insects being eaten, 
often half raw. They are i^orant of 
the potter *8 art. In their natural 
condition they wear little or no 
clothing. They speak a number oV 
different languages or dialects. The 
weapons of all the trllies are generally 
similar, consisting of spears, shields, 
boomerangs, wooden axes, clubs, and 
stone hatchets. Of these the boomer- 
ang is the most singular, being an 
invention confined to the Australians. 

Constitution. The five colonies, in 
dependently of eac!h other, having 
declared their desire for a federal 
union, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia was proclaimed. A Convention, 
which sat at Adelaide in 1897-8. 
drafted a Constitution Bill, and on 
9th July. 1900, the British Parliament 
passed the Act to constitute the 
Ckimmonwealth. There is now »» 
Governor-General and Central or 
Federal Parliament, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representa 
tives, while each State has also 
Governor and a Parliament of 11’- 
own. Each Parliament consists ' 
two Houses correspondii^ to tl. 
British House of Lords ana House o? 
Commons, but both Houses are 
elected by popular vote. All these 
governing bodies are modelled on that 
of the home country. The Federa' 
Government, besides its other duties < 
administers the Northern Territory 
(i.e. North Australia and Central 
Australia) and the Federal Territory 
round Canberra (q.v.) and Jervis Bay 
(q.v.). There is a Citizen Army, 
training in which was compulsory till 
1929, and a navy — ^the Royal Aus 
tralian Navy. There Is a Royai 
Australian Air Force. Education let- 
well looked after, and Is secular, free^ 
and oompulsory throughout the Ooxm 
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monwealth. There are universities at and 1628 a large portion of the coaat- 
Melbourue, Sydn^, Adelaide, Bris- line of Australia had been surveyed 
bane, Perth and Hobart. by various Dutch navigators. In 1664 

In 1931 the total imports were the continent was named New Hoi- 
valued at £60,558,095, and the ex- land by the Dutch Government. In 
ports at £88,811,000. The following 1688 Dampier coasted along part of 
tables show the various industries of Australia, and about nOO explored a 
the Commonwealth and the value of part of the W. and N.W, coasts. 

Its products : j In 1770 Cook carefully surveyed the 


Ooromodltv 

i 

Where prodi-cetl 

Valjr. 

eipurteo 

1930-1 

i 

Wool 

Ai\ states. AtiatraIL\ has over 100,000,000 -beep 

£32,003, 80A 

meat 

states near coast. Very bttle In Queensland , ! 

i J, 013,00?' 

Floor 

Ai* states ^ 

3.611,621* 

1 Meats of s.}l kind* 

\1» states. AnKtralla has 13,000.000 catt:** 

Broad coastal strip from east of Cape YorK peolnsiDu 
to Adelaids and in iorrliory west ot . iiju« Jobunw 

i., 7X9,126 

Butter and dairy produftfl j 


! 

Albany and Berth 

- 

1 ITraftfl, dried and fresh ( . 

lx. sam<' aiea ai« dairy pro<iuco Wins fndustty requires 


' and ulne i 

deyelopmenif , . . 


Hides and skln« « 

Ah states ^ . >. 

3,638,9«A 

Miuerals 

All states 

16,020,233 

Timber 

Queensland. N.B.VV^. Victoria 8.W .ximei ol W 
Anstrulla 

VOdOOO 

Cotton 

A dovelopinii Industry, at present oondx.e*." to Queeue- 


, 

land and N.8 W ^ ... 



! Total Products. | 

_ I 

FaJoe i 

1930-81, j 

1 

1 Alfrloulture : 

£70,600,000 ! 

' P-i^Uiral 1 

! n9„t09,000 

' Lialrylnq, poultry huf *e<- | 

{ taimiiiK < 

! ♦3,067,000 

Forests aiyi fisheries 

1 3^313,000 

' Mbniig .. 

I l6 400,000 ! 

, MAuiifacturluM; 

112,060,000 ; 

■ Total 

; £319;/46 000 i 


Railways. There are about 28,000 E. coast, named a number onocalitics, 
miles of wdlway track, 26,605 belong- and took possession of the country for 
ing to the Government. A trans- Britain. He was followed by Bilgh in 
continental line has been laid down 1789, who carried on ns series of 
from Adelaide to Oodnadata, and its observations on theN.Ll. coast, adding 
further extension to Port Darwin was largely to the knowledge already 
commenced early In 1927. A trams- obtained of this new world. Colonists 
Australian railway runs from Perth had now arrived on the soil, and a 
through Kalgoorlio to Adelaide. The penal settlement was formed (1788) 
coinage is the same as in the United at Port Jackson. In this way was laid 
Kingdom, and there are mints at the foundation of the future colony 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth. of New South Wales. The Moreton 
History. It Is doubtful when Bay district CQueensland) was settled 
Australia was first discovered by in 1825 i in 2.835 the Port Phillip 
Europeans. Between 1631 and 1542 district. In 1851 the latter distriob 
the Portuguese published the existence was erected into a separate colony 
of a land which they called Great under the name of Victoria. Previous 
Java, and which corresponded to to this time the colonies both of 
Australia, and probably the first dls- Western Australia and of South 
CO very of the country was made by Australia had been fotmded — the 
them early in the sixteenth century* former in 1829, the latter ion 1836. The 
The first authenticated discovery Is latest of the colonies is Queensland, 
said to have been made in 1601 by a which dates from 1859. 

Portuguese named Manool Godinho The discovery of gold !n abundance 
deEredia. In 1606 Torres, a Spaniard, took place in iI851 and caused an 
passed through the strait that now immense excitement and great influx 
boars his name, between New Guinea of immJgi’ants. The population was 
and Australia. Between this period ihon only about 850,000. and was 
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slowly increasing ; but tho discovery who discjovered the Darling Downs ; 
of the precious metal started the Sturt (1828-9), who e^mmined the 
country on that oaieer of prosperity Macquarie, part of the Darling, and 
which has since been almost un- the Murrurabidgeo, which he traced 
interrupted. Convicts were long sent to the Murray, sailing down the latter 
to Australia from the mother country, to Lake Aloxandrma; in 1844 ho 
but transportation to New South penetmted to near the middle of tho 
Wales practically ceased in 1840, and continent from the south ; Mitchell 
the last convict vessel to W. Australia (1831-6) made extensive explorations 
arrived m 1868. Altogether about in New South Wales and Victoria; 
70,000 convicts wore landed In Aus- M'Millan (1839) explored and 
toalia (besides almost as many in traversed Gippsiand ; Eyre (1840) 
Tasmania). travelled by the coast from Adelaide 

Exploration. The record of interior to King George’s Sound ; Leichhardt 
exploration forms an interesting part in 1844-0 travelled from Brisbane to 



of Anstralian histoiy. This has been Port Essingtou, discovering tine tracts 
going on since early leist century, and of territory and the numerous rivers 
fs as yet far from complete. There is flowing into tlie Gulf of (Carpentaria ; 
still a large area of the continent of in 1848 he was lost in the northern 
which little or nothing is known, com- hitorior. in attempting to cross 
prising especlaily a vast territory Australia from east to west, and 
belonging to Western Australia, and nothing further regarding his fate has 
a portion of South Austraha. been discovered; Kennedy (1848) 

Among the men who have won was killed in eimloring CJape York 
fame in the held of Australian explora- Peninsula; A, C. Gregory (1855-6) 
tlon are Oxley (1817-23), who partly explored part of North-Western 
explored the Lachlan and Macquarie, Australia, and crossed from that to 
discovered the Brisbane, etc. ; Hume tho Brisbane district, an important 
and Ho veil (1824) who crossed what exploring journey ; M'DouaJl Stuart 
is now the colony of Victoria from (1859-60-2) crossed the continent from 
north to south ? Cunumgham (1827), south to north and back again nearly 
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\n the line of the present oreilandl 

and 
bourne | 
t Burke, I 

Wills, and Graf perished on the 
return Journey ; F. T. Gregory (186X) 
explored the region of the Ashburton, 
Fortesque, and other rivers of North- 
West Australia ; Warburton (1873) 
travelled with camels from the centre 
of the continent to the north-west 
coast; J. Forrest (1874) made an 
impoi’tant Journey in Western Aus- 
trelia ; Giles (1874-0) explored CJentral 
Western Australia ; Favenc (1878-9) 
travelled from Brisbane to Port 
Darwin; A. Forrest (1879) explored 
part of Northern Austialia; Mills 
U883) traversed with camels a oon- 
dderable stretch of new ground in 
Western Australia ; Winnioke (1883- 
4), also with camels, explored and 
mapped about 40,000 sq, miles of the 
unknown interior ; Lindsay (1886-6) 
travelled north-west from Lake Evre, 
and then north-east to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Among subsequent ex- 
plorations mention may be made of 
Carnegie's eight months* Joumeyings 
in W. Australia (1896-7). (See 
articles on the separate states.) — 
BiBLioaRAPHT : Wall. Physical 

Oeoargmhy of Australia ; Aflalo, JVatu- 
ral History of Australia ; T. A. 
Coghlan, A SialisHcal Account of 
the Seven Colonies of Australasia 
(Sydney) ; G, W. Husden, History of 
Australia. 

AUSTRA'LIOIDS. One of the five 
groups Into which Professor Huxley 
classmes man, comprising the in- 
digenous non-Aryan inhabitants of 
Antral and Southern India, the 
ancient Egyptians and their de- 
scendants, 6md the modem Fellahs. ^ 

AUSTRIA. One of the states 
formed in 1918 out of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It Is a federal 
republic consisting of eight provinces 
and the city of Vienna. 

Constitution. A National Assembly 
ele^d in 1918 appointed a tem- 
porary cabinet and passed such laws 
as were necessary, and early in 1919 
the inhabitants of the country elected 
a National (institutional Assembly. 
This body drew up a (Constitution 
which came into force in 1920. The 
federal legristative and administrative 
power is in the hands of the NationcU- 
rat or Assembly, which is elected by 
poi>^ar vote. Tnero Is also a Bundes- 
rm or First Chamber chosen by the 
Provincial Diets, but it is only an 
advisory body. The President of the 
republic is chosen by both houses in 
common session. Each province has 
a Xrondfep or Ppovlnclai Assembly, 
whioh appoints a JjxndssoMSsehuss or 
“ * ^ littee. The following 


table shows the provincod, apec^ and 
population of Austria : 


Provlncen. 

Area ia 
sq miles. 

Pop. 1080. 

Vleona . . .o 

BurgAzUand 

Lover Austria ... 
Upper Austria .« 
Salzburg 

Styria ... . 

Cfl^nthla 

Tyrol ... 
Vorarlberg 

i07 

7.4Sa 

4,m 

2,788 1 

8.383 

8,680 

4,882 

l.OOB 

1383.789 
800,834 
1,493398 
818,006 
387384 
1,028 476 
408,788 

1 888,491 

j 150,281 

Totals 

82,389 

1 8.739,888 


Physical Features. The botmdaries 
of Austria, as fixed by the Treaty of 
St. Germain (1919) and the Treaty of 
Trianon (1920), are Germany and 
Czechoslovakia on the north, Italy 
and Yugoslavia on the south, 
Switzerland on the west, and Hungary 
on the east. Austria is lumost entirely 
mountainous. The Rhastian and the 
Noric Alps nm almost due east from 
Switzerland (Gross Glockner, 13,46 x 
feet) and gradually fall towards the 
Hungarian plain and the Danube 
basin. The north-east portion of 
Austria is traversed by the Danube, 
so that, except for Vorarlberg, the 
whole country lies within the Danube 
basin. The tributaries of this river are 
the Inn, Bnns, March, Baab, and 
Drava. Of those the Danube and the 
March are international water-ways, 
and the Inn is also navigable. Austria 
has no sea-coast, but she has been 
granted the right of transit on the 
Lower Danube and on the railways 
to Flume and Trieste. 

Products and Minerals. By far the 
chief occupation of the country is 
agriculture, and the principal crops 
are rye, oats, wheat, baney, and 
potatoes. The acrea^ of arable land 
IS, however, comparatively small, and 
Austria does not produce sufficient for 
her own needs. Forests abound, and 
there is a large export of timber and 
other forest products. Minerals are 
worked, and lignite, anthracite, iron. 


present cover home oonsumption. 
The result is that eoonomically 
Austria is dependent on neighbouring 
countries for cereals, ooal, and iron, 
for which she can only pay by mann- 
factured articles. 

Manufactures. There are several 
very important manufeoturlng in- 
dustries, such as piano-making, and 
the manufacture of motor-cars, tex- 
tiles, and furniture, and. In reeent 
years, sports knitted goods and 
hosiery have been largely exported. 
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Bik 'f^ese fndnstries are part of a three onlversltlefl lat Vienna^ Graz. 
HoSons drole, for they are nampered and Innsbmck) and two teohnical 
Sack of coal. high schools (at Vienna and Graz). 

In any case, the quality of Austrian There Is a theological high school at 
vToods, though high enough, it not Salzburg, and there are twelve other 
outstanding, and for several years theological colleges (ten being Homan 
after the European War memories of Catholic), while there are thirty- 
the monarchy still survived to make seven training colleges for teachers, 
«9UiToundlng countries none too keen and various high schools for agricul- 
to do business with Austria. The ture, veterinary science, mining, art, 
result of this was economic and and music. 

dnancial chaos and imminent danger By the Treaty of St. Germahi the 
of national bankruptcy. The situation fighting forces and equipment of 
vas tackled by the League of Nations, Austria are strictly limited. The total 
and as ^ result the finances o*^ the strength of the army may not exceed 
country were placed on a sound basis, 30,000 men of all ranks, and no 
and the national credit was restored, scheme of compulsory service is 
Trade with surrounding countries was allowable. Educational establish* 
resumed, and there is now a con- ments, sporting clubs, and all similar 
siderablo export of magnesite from bodies are prohibited from engaging 
Stviia and Carinthia, of salt from in military matters. Austria possesses 
i^alzburg and Tyrol, and of manu- no air force, and the manufacture of 
factured goods, including cotton from aircraft is forbidden. The only naval 
Vorarlberg. iron and machinery from force consists of fom’ small patrol 
•iJtyTia, and wood-work and paper ! vessels on the Danube, 
from the forest areas. The total value For the history of Austria, and of 
of exports In 1927 was £38,500.0 j 0, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it Is 
and of imports £04.000.000. Trade is necessary to consult the article 
mainly with Czechoslovakia, Ger- AufiTRiA-HUNGART. It should be re- 
cnany, Hungary, and Poland. The memhered that nine-tenths of the In- 
cuirency unit has been since 1926 the habitants of the country aro of 
gold 8chiUin(^ of 100 groachen. which German extraction, and that the 
vms tt par ^^ilao of 6.9d. (34.58 State is therefore held together by a 

•schillings sterling). I race sentiment such as never existed 

Vienna, which was formerly the ' in the days of the Empire. — Biblio- 
oentje of Central and Eastern oraphy ; Treaty of Peace between the 
European trade and commerce, lost Allied and Associaied Powers and 
much of its influence during and after Austria s Paul Franck, La Rccon 
liie European War. For a time, sirvction fianci^re de VAviriche, 
hadeed. it lost Its pre-emlnenco and Henry Hajnol, The Danube i Its 
became «i city of poverty and distress, Political, and Economic 

but since the stabilization of the 1 hriporiance j O. A. Macartney. The 
Austrian finances it has again become j Not ml Revolution in Austria. i A. 
the most important commercial centre I Feilcr, Das none Oesterreich, 

In rfouth-Eyatem Europe. Prague and f AUSTRIA-HUNGARY »m Ger. Oes- 
ri'idapest have, however, cn ptiired > ferr icA, that is. Eastern Empire i. 
umeb of her trade. There are In . Previous to the changes resulting 
.Austria about 4164 miles of railway ^ from the European War *^1914-8), a 
track, 3600 miles of which are State- ^ Central European monarchy, in- 
owned. There is also a Sta.te-sub- [ habited by several nationalities, and 
sldized aviation company, which 1 consisting of the Austrian Empire, 
maintains a regular service, Vienna- i the Hungarian monarcl^, and the 
Salzburg-Innsbnick, and Innsbruck- [ teri-itory of Bosnia and Hercegovina 
Ckmetance. annexed by Austria on 6th Oct., 1908. 

Education. Religious liberty is one The States had together a total area 
of Uio lUndamental Jaws of the ot about 261,242 sq. miles, and were 
Austrian Republic, but the great bounded 8. by Turkey, the Adriatic, 
majority of the inhabitants are and Italy ; W. by Switzerland, 
Roman Catholics. Education Is well Bavaria, and Saxony i N. by Prussia 
/rnred for, and attendance at ele- and Russian Poland? and E. by 
rnentary schools between the ages of Russia and Romania. 

I » and li 4 Is compulsory. For secondary At the close of the European War 
education there are Gymnasia, Real- the HabsbuK monarchy collapsed and 
Hohulen, German Middle Schools, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire ceased 
Girls* Middle Schools (or Mhdehenly- to exist. Its territories wore divided 
xeen). *rhere are eighs Commercial un, and after numerous treaties and 
Academies, of which the State main- pTehiscitos the result was a complete 
CednB one m Graz, while private alteration of Central Europe. By the 
iiidlvlduols control four in Vienna, Treaty ofSt. Germain (1919) Bohemia, 
one at Linz, one at Klagcnfurt, and Moravia, and Ruthenla went to form 
one fit TnnvSbruclv. The State has the recmblio of Czechoslovakia i 
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QalicJa was given to Poland; Tran- 
sylvania (also by Treaty of Trianon 
in 1920) became part of Romania ; 
and Camlola, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Hercegovina 
were added to Serbia and Montenegro 
to form the new kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia. All that then remained of the 
former empire became two inde- 
pendent states, the republic of Austria 
and the kingdom of Hungary. 

History* In 791 Charlemagne drove 
the Avars from the territory between 
the Ensand the Raab, and united it to 
his empire under the name of the 
Eastern Mark (that is, March or 
boundary land) 3 and from the 
establishment by him of a mar- 
gravate in this new province the 
former Austrian Empire took its rise. 
On the Invasion of Germany by the 
Hungarians it became subject to 
them from 900 till 956, when Otho I., 
by the victory of Augsburg, reunited 
a great part of this province to the 
German Empire, which by 1043 had 
extended its limits to the Leitha. The 
margravate of Austria was hereditary 
in the family of the Counts of Baben- 
berg (Bamberg) from 982 till 1156, in 
which year the boundaries of Austria 
were extended so as to include the 
territory above the Ens, and the 
whole was created a duchy. The 
territory was still further increased In 
1192 by the gift of the duchy of 
Styrla as a fief from the Emperor 
Henry VI., Vienna being by this 
time the capital. 

The male Ime of the House of 
Bamberg became extinct in 1246, and 
the Emperor Frederick II. declared 
Austria and Styria a vacant fief, the 
hereditary property of the German 


emperors. In 1282 the Emperor 
Rudolph granted Austria, tatvria, and 
Carinthia to his two sons, Albert and 
Rudolph. The former became sole 
ruler (duke), and since then, until 
12th Nov., 1918, Austria remained 
under the House of Habsburg. 
Albert, who was an energetic ruler, 
was elected emperor in 1298, but was 
assassinated In 1308. The first of his 
successors whom we need specially 
mention was Albert V., son-in-law of 
the Emperor Siglsmund. He assisted 
Sigismund in the Hussite wars, and 
was elected, after his death, King of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, and 
German emperor (1438). Ladislaus, 
his posthumous son, was the last of 
the Austrian line proper, and Its 
possessions devolved upon the 
collateral Styrian line in 1467 ; slnoe 
which time the House of Austria 
furnished an unbroken suocession of 
German emperors. 

In 1453 the Emperor Frederick HI., 
a member of this House, had con- 
ferred upon the country the rank of 
an archduchy before be himself be- 
came ruler of all Austria. His son 
Maximilian I., by his marriage with 
Mary, the surviving daughter of 
Charles the Bold, united the Nether- 
lands to the Austrian dominions. 
After the death oi his father, in 1493, 
Maximilian was made Emperor of 
Germany, and transferred to his son 
Philip the government of the Nether- 
lands. He also added to his paternal 
inheritance Tyrol, with several other 
territories, particularly some belong 
ing to Bavaria, and acquired for Ms 
family new claims to Hungary and 
Bohemia. The marriage his son 
Philip to Joanna of Spain raised the 
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Houao of Habsbuiir to the throne of 
Spain. 

Philip, however, died in 1506, and 
the death of Ma:dmlian, in 1519, was 
followed by the union of Spain and 
Austria, hisgrandson ^he oldest son 
of Philip), CJharles I., Kii^ of Spain, 
being elected Emperor of Germany as 
Chafes V. Charles thus became the 
greatest monarch in Europe, but in 
1521 he ceded to his brother Ferdi- 
nand all his dominions in Germany. 
Ferdinand I., by his marria^ with 
Anna, the sister of Louis II., King of 
Hungary# acoidred the kin^oms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, with Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia, the appendages 
of Bohemia. To oppose him the woy- 
wode of Transylvania, John Zapolya, 
sought the help of the Sultan, 
Soliman II., who apx)eared in 1529 at 
the gates of Vienna, but was com- 
pelled to retreat. In 1535 a treaty was 
made by which John Zapolya was 
allowed to retain the royal title and 
half of Hungary, but after his death 
new disputes arose, and Ferdinand 
maintained the possession of Lower 
Hungary only by paying Soliman the 
sum of 30,000 ducats annnally (1562). 
In 1556 Ferdinand obtained the 
mperiaJ crown, when his brother 
Charles laid by the soeptre for a cowl. 
He died in 1564, leaving his toriitorles 
to be divided amongst his throe sons. 

Maximilian II., the eldest, suc- 
ceeded his father as emperor, obtain- 
ing Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia : 
Ferdinand, the second son, received 
Tyrol and Lower Austi'la ; and 
Charles, the youxigest, obtained 
Styria, Carinthia. Camiolo, and Gbrz. 
Maximilian died in 1576, and was 
succeeded on tiie imperial throne by 
his eldest son Kudolph II., who had 
already been crowned King of 
Hungary in 1572, and King of 
Bohemia In 1575. RudolpVs reign 
was distinguished by the war agamst 
Turkey and Transylvania; the per- 
secutions of the Pi otestants, who wore 
driven from his dominions ; the 
oesaion ot Hun^iT ^ 1^98 ; and In 
1611 of Bohezzua and his heroditary 
estates in Austria to his brother 
Matthias. 

Matthias, who succeeded Bude^b 
n. on the unperiai throne, oonoudea 
a peace with the Turks, but wae dis- 
tobed by the l^testant Bobemto:^ 
who took up arms in defence of their 
religloiiB rignt^ thus commencing the 
TWity Years* war. After his de^ hi 
1619 the Bohemians retfused to 
aciaiowledge his suecossor, FerdSjttOid 
nTimtil after ^battle of Frag^ in 
1620, when Bohemia bad to sobinlt 
aad was deprived of the right of 
choo^ng her king. Li^exanlsm was 
^rictiy forbidden in ^ the Austrian 
oomiiuons. Hungary, which revolted 


under Bothlen Gabor, Prince oi 
Transylvania, vms, after a long 
straggle, subdued. During the reign 
of Ferdinand III. (1637-67), successor 
of Ferdinand II., Austria was con- 
tinually the theatro of war : Lusatia 
was ceded to Saxony In 1686 ; and 
Alsoco to France in 1648, when peace 
was restored in Germany by the 
Treaty of Westphalia. 

The Emxieror Leopold I., son and 
successor of Ferdinand III., wae 
victorious through the talents of 
Prince Eugene m two wars with 
Turkey; and Vienna was delivered 
by Sobleski and the Germans from the 
attacks of Kara Mustapha in 1683. 
In 1687 he united Hungary to Tran- 
sylvania, and in 1699 restored to 
Hungary the country lying between 
the Danube and the Thoiss. It wae 
the chief aim of Leopold to secure to 
Charles, his second son, the inherit- 
ance of the Spanish monarchy, and in 
1701, upon the victory of French 
diplomacy in the appointment of the 
grandson of Louis XIV., the War of 
the Spanish Succession commenced. 
Leopold died in 1705, but Joseph I., 
his oldest son, continued the war. 
As he died without children in 1711, 
his brother Charles was elected em- 
peror, but was obliged to accede in 
1714 to the Peace of Utrecht, by 
which Austria received the Nether- 
lands, Milan, Mantua, Naples^ and 
Sardinia. 

In 1720 Sicily was given to Austria 
in exchange for Sardinia. ThlB 
monarchy now embraced over 190,000 
sq. mllos ; but Its power was weakened 
by new wars with Spain and France. 
In the peace concluded at Vienne 
(1735 and 1738) Charies VI. was 
forced to c^de Naples and Sicily to 
Spain and part of Milan to the King 
of Sardinia; and In 1739, by the 
P ea<^ of^eWi^^he u^obl^d to 

etc., partly in ordei' to secure the 
suooeesion to his daughter, Maria 
Therosa, by the X^ragmaUo Sanction. 
He med in 1740. 

On Maria Theresa's marriage to 
Francis Stephen, Dnko oT Lorralzie 
(|^ dynasty henceforth being that ot 
Habcfbuig-Lormlne), and her aooee- 
Mon to the Austin throne, the 
Sknpke was threatened with dis- 
membeiinent. Frederiokll.ofPnisMa 
subdued Silesia ; the Elector of 
Bavaria was crowned In Lintz and 
Prague, and In 1742 chosen empwor 
under the name ot (Charles Vn.i. 

alo^ supported the heroic 
and beautiful queen. Charles, how- 
ever, died in 1746, and the husband of 
Therasa was orowned Emperor of 
Germany as Francis 1. ; out a treaty 
cpndudod in 1745 confirmed to 
Frederick th(3 possession of Silesia 
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and by the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
174S, Anstria was obliged to code the 
duchios of PaiTna, Piacenza, and 
QnastaJla to Philip, Infant of Spain, 
and Beyeral districts of Milan and 
Sai^inla. 

To recover Silesia, Marla Theresa 
formed an alliance with I'ranco, 
Russia, Saxony, and Sweden, and 
entered upon the Seven Years’ War ; 
but by the Peace of Hubertsberg, 
1703, Silesia was recognised as 
Prussian territory. On the death of 
Francis I., in 1765, Joseph II., his 
eldest son, was appointed to assist 
hia mother in the government and 
elected Emperor of Germany. The 
mrtition of Poland (1772) ^ve 
Galicia and Lodomeria to Austria, 
which also obtained Bukowina from 
the Porte In 1777. At the death of the 
Empress in 1780 Austria contained 
235,000 sq. miles, with a pop. 
estimated at 24,000,000. 

TTie liberal home administration of 
the Empress was continued and ex- 
tended by her successor, Joseph II., 
who did much to further the spread 
of religious tolerance, education, and 
the industrial arts. The Low 
Cotmtries, however, revolted, and he 
was unsuccessful In the war of 1788 
against the Porte. His death took 

g lace m 1790. Ho was succeeded by 
is eldest brother, Leopold II., under 
whom peace was restored In the 
Netherlands, and In Hungary, and 
also with the Porte. On the death of 
his sister and her husband Louis 
X.VI. of France he formed an allianoe 
with Prussia, but died in 1792, 
before the French revolutionary war 
broke out. 

His son, Francis II., succeeded, and 
was elected Gorman Emperor, by 
which time France had declared war 
against him as King of Hungary and 
Bohemia. In 1795. m the third parti- 
tion of Poland, West Galicia fell to 
Austria, and by the Peace of Campo- 
Formio (1797) she received the 
lai*gest part of the Venetian territory 
as compensation for her loss of 
Lombamy and the Netherlands. In 
1799 Francis, in alliance with Russitu 
renewed the war with France until 
1801, when the Peace of Lun^vlUe 
was concluded. 

In 1804 Francis declared himself 
hereditary Emperor of Austria as 
Francis I., and united all hie States 
under the name of the Empire of 
Austria, immediately tfiJung up arms 
once more with his allies Russia and 
Qr^ Britain against France. The 
war of 1805 was terminated by the 
Peace of Preesburg (26th Deo.), by 
which Francis had to cede to France 
the remaining provinces of Italy, as 
well as to give up portions of territory 
to Bavaria, WtUttomberg, and Baden, 


receiving in return Salzburg and 
Berohtesgaden. 

After the formation of the CJon- 
federation of the Rhine (12th July, 
1806) Fraoois was forced to resign his 
db^ty as Emperor of Germany, 
which had been in bis family more 
than 500 years. A new war with 
B’ranoo in 1809 cost the monarchy 
42,380 sq. miles of territory ana 
3,500,000 subjects. Napoleon married 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Em- 
peror, and In 1812 concluded an 
allianoe with him against Russia. But 
in 1813 Francis again declared war 
a^lnst France, and formed an 
allianoe with Britain. Prussia, and 
Sweden against his son-in-law. By 
the Congress of Vienna (1815) Austria 
gained Lombardy and Venetia, and 
recovered, togother with Daln^tia, 
the hereditary territories which it had 
been obliged to cede. 

In the troubled period following the 
French revolution of 1830 insurrec- 
tions took place in Modena, Panm, 
and the Papal States (1831-2), but 
were suppressed without much diffi- 
culty ; and though professedly neutral 
during the Polish InsuiTections, 
Austria clearly showed herself on the 
aide of Russia, with whom her rela- 
tions became more intimate as those 
between Great Britain and France 
grew more cordial. The death of 
Francis I. (1835) and accession of his 
son, Ferdinand I., made little change 
in the Austrian system of government, 
and much discontent was the couse- 
quenoe. 

In 1846 the failure of the Polish 
insurrection led to the lncon>oration 
of Cracow with Austria. In Italy the 
declarations of Pio Nono in favour of 
reform increased the diffloultiee of 
Austria, and in Hungary the opposi- 
tion under Kossuth and others 
assumed the form of a great con- 
stitutional movement. In 1848, when 
the expulsion of Louis Philippe shook 
all Europe, Mettomioh found it im* 
poasible any longer to guide the helm 
of the State, and the Government was 
compelled to admit a free press and 
the right of citizens to arms. Apart 
from tbe popular attitude In Italy and 
in Hungary, where the Diet declared 
itself permanent under the pre- 
sidency of Kossuth, the insurrection 
made equal proaxess in Vienna itself, 
and the royal family, no longer in 
safety, removed to Innsbrock. After 
various ministerial ohanges the Em- 
peror abdicated in favour of bis 
nephew, Francis Joseph ; more 
vigorous meaeurei were adopted ; 
and Austria, aided by Russia, 
reduced Hungary to submission. 

The year 1856 is memorable for the 
Concordat with the Pope, which put 
tho educational and ecolosiasUcal 
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affairs of the Empire entirely into the 
hands of the Papal see. In 1859 the 
hostile intentions of France and 
Sardinia against the possessions of 
Austria in Italy became so evident 
that she declared war by sending em 
army across the Ticino: but after 
disastrous defeats at Magenta and 
Solferino she was compelled to cede 
Milan and the north-west portion of 
Lombardy to Sardinia. In 1864 she 
Joined with the German States in the 
war a^nst Denmark, but a dispute 
about Schleswig-Holstein Involved her 
in a war with her allies (1866), while 
at the same time Italy renewed her 
attempts for the recovery of Venice. 
The Italians were defeated at Cus- 
tozza and driven back across the 
Minclo ; but the Prussians, victorious 
at Kdniggrktz (or Sadowa), threatened 
Vienna. Peaee was concluded with 
Prussia on 23rd Aug. and with Italy 
on 3rd Oct., the result of the war 
being the cession of Venetla through 
France to Italy and the withdrawal of 
Austria from all interference in the 
affairs of Germany. 

For nearly half a century (from 
1866 to 1914) the internal affairs of 
Austria-Hungary gave much occupa- 
tion to statesmen of the dual 
monarchy. Hungarian demands for 
self-government were finally agreed 
to, and the Empire was divided into 
the two parts already mentioned — 
Austria and Hungary. This settle- 
ment was consummated by the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I., at Budapest, as King of 
Hungary, on 8th June, 1867. In the 
same year the Concordat of 1856 came 
up for discussion, and measures were 
passed for the re-establishment of 
civil marriage, the emancipation of 
schools from the domination of the 
Church, and the placing of different 
creeds on a footing of equality. 

The fact of the Austro-Hungarian 
dominions comprising so manv 
different nationalities gave the central 
Government much trouble, both in 
regard to internal and to external 
affairs. In regard to the “ Eastern 
Question,'* for instance, the action of 
Austria was hampered by the sym- 
pathies shown by the Magyars for 
their blood relations, the Turks, while 
the Slavs were naturally more 
favo arable to Russia. During the war 
between Russia and Turkey m 1877-8 
Austria remained neutral ; but at its 
close It was decided at the Congress of 
Berlin that Bosnia and Hercegovina 
should In future be administered by 
Austria instead of Turkey. In 1908, 
taking advantage of the condition of 
Turkey, Austria formally annexed 
these provinces. By the middle of 
Oct., 1918, the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy began to break up into 


independent national States. Four 
States of some size laid claim 
to independence : Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 
For more recent history see beginning 
of this article ; Austria t Czeoho- 
SLOVAKIA : Yugoslovxa s Franoih 
Joseph ; European War. — Biblio- 
graphy : 8 . Whitman, Austria (In 
Story of the Nations Series) ; H. W. 
Steed, T?ie Hapsburg Monarchy ; J. 
Baker, Austria : Her People and Her 
Homeland ; H. Friedjung, Oesterreich 
von, 1848-60. 

AUTEUIL (6-t6-y6). Formerly r. 
suburban village of Paris, but no>\ 
enclosed within the fortifications. 

AUTHOR. Person who producei# 
or creates something, chiefly one who 
writes, and so creates a piece of litera- 
ture or music, whether novel, article, 
play, poem, opera, or sonata. The 
writing is the author's property until 
he sells it, and as such is protected in 
aU civilised countries by the law of 
copyright. 

In Great Britain the Incoriiorated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers exists to protect the 
interests of authors. It was founded 
in 1883. Any writer can become 
a member on payment of a small 
subscription. The offices are at 11 
Gower Street, London, W.C. The 
Authors' Club is at 2 Whitehall 
Ck)urt, S.W. 1. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A depart 
ment of literature of which, as i> 
definite branch or form at least, we 
have no very ancient examples, 
though many autobiographiced details 
are contained, for instance, in Cicero’s 
and Pliny's letters, while St. Augus* 
tine has left a fragmentary auto- 
biography in his Confessions. Various 
writers of note, without claiming or 
perhaps intending to write a formal 
autobiography, have left similar 
materials in the form of their own 
memoirs or reminiscences, or, for a 
portion of their lives, in diaries. The 
chief English diarists are Pepys and 
Evelyn, while Crabb Robinson is an 
admirable modem example. 

Brief autoblogi’aphies were written 
by Gibbon, Hume, and Sir Walter 
Scott (of his early life only), and 
among other writers who have given 
us autobio^phies or kindred works 
are Fanny Burney, Cobbett, Haydon, 
Miss Mitford, Harriet Martineau, Leigh 
Hunt, Hugh Miller (in My Schools and 
Schoolmasters). John Stuart Mill, 
Anthony Trf)llope, Sir Henry Taylor, 
Miss F. P. Cob be. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, and 
Alfred Russel Wallace. Lord Roberts’s 
Forty -one Years in India and General 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs are most 
interesting autobiographical works by 
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men of action. One of the most 
famous of autobloerraphles is that of 
the Italian Benvenuto Cellini. George 
Borrow's Lavengro and The Romany 
Jiye are autobiography with a aub- 
Stratum of fiction. 

AUTOCHTHONES (a-tok*tbo-nSz). 
The Greek name for the aboriginal 
Inhabitants of country- See 
Aborigines. 

AU'TOCLAVE (derived from the 
Or. aufos, self, and Lat. clavia, key). 
Is a strong steam-tight vessel in which 
hydrolysis of liquids can be carried 
out, under pressure, at temperatures 
considerably higher than their normal 
boiling-points. The vessels may be 
of oopiier, flron, or other suitable 
material, are sometimes enamelled 
within, or may ha^e renewable re- 
fraotoiT linings when used for oorro- 
»<iv© liquids. Borne types have 
mechanical agitators. Used in the 
manufacture of candles, coal-tar 
colours, etc. May be heated by high* 
pressure steam or In baths of oil or 
molten lead. See Papin, 

AU TOCRAT (Gr. autoSo self, kratoa. 
role). An absolute or uncontrolled 
ruler s the head of a State who is 
not controlled by any constitutional 
limitations, snon as the Tsara of 
Russia till 1917, 


AUTO-DE-FB (Sp 
FB (Pg.). Literally, 
See Inquisition, 


AUT0‘DA- 

of Mth 


AUTOGRAPH. A porson’e own 
handwriting ; an original manuscript 
or signature, m opposed to a oopy. 
Tbe practice of ooUecting autographs 
or signatures originated in Germany 
and the Low Countries, chiefly among 
members of the universities, and dates 
at least from the sixteenth century. 
Among the earliest ooUectlons known 
are those of John Cotton smd Hans 
Sloane in the British Museum, and of 
Philippe de Bethune, brother of 
Bully, and Lom6nie de Brienne at the 
Biblioth6qu« NatlonaJe, The most 
oelebiated coUeotion formed in Eng* 
land in recent years is that of Alfred 
Morrison f 1821-97), which ranges 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, and contains man^iscripts 
of great importanoe. 


AUTOM'ATBSMo The oonflmexiiient 
of activity in men or animals within 
a purely meohanioal limit, resulting 
from injury to or partial ramovai of 
the brain. 

AUTOM'ATON (Gr, 
spontaneous). A self -moving machine 
performing actions like those of a 
living being, and often shaped like 
one. The walking statues of Dmdalus, 
the flying dove of Arohytas, the 
brasen of Bacon, the Iron 


fly of Regiomontanus, the door- 
opening figure of Albertus Magnus, 
the parading knights of the clock pre- 
sented to Charlemagne by Harun al 
Rashid, the toy carriage and at- 
tendants oonstmotod by Oamua for 
Louis XIV., the flute-player, tambour- 
player, and duck of vaucanson, and 
the writing child of the brothers Droz 
are among the more noteworthy of 
traditional automata. See Oonjubino. 

AUTOMOBILE. 8e4i MOTOR 
VEHIOLEa. 

AUTON^OMY The power of a 
State, institution, etc., to legislate for 
itself. 

AUTOPH'AGI Birds which 

feed themselves as soon as hatched. 

AUTOPLASTY, The operation by 
which wounds and diseased parts are 
repaired with healthy tissues taken 
from other parts of the same person’s 
body. 

AUTOPLATE, See PRiNTmo. 

AUTOP'SY, Literally, personal ob- 
servation or inspection, commonly 
restricted to post-mortem examina- 
tion. See Coroner. 

AUTOTYPE, A species of photo- 
grapblo print. A thin sheet of gelatine 
on paper is rendered sensitive to light 
by treatment with bichromate of 
potash, and then exposed under an 
ordinary photographic negative. The 
portions of gelatine affected by the 
fight become insoluble, tbe remainder 
of the gelatine is then washed away, 
and the picture remains reproduced in 
the gelatine, there being slight ele- 
vations and depressions oorreepond- 
ing with the dMribution of light and 
shade. This may be printed from, 
but it fis more often made use of to 
obtain electrotypes or other reverses, 
from which impressions can more 
easily be taken. 

AUTUMN, The seasoL between 
summer and winter, in the northern 
hemisphere often regarded as em- 
bracing August, September, and 
October, or three months about that 
time. The begimilng of the astrono- 
mical autumn is 22nd Sept., the 
autumnal equinox g and the end is 
2l8t 3[>&o., the shortest day. The 
autumn of the southern hemisphere 
takes place at the time of the northern 
spring. 

AOTW(d-Mioijanoient, BIBRACTE, 
later, AUGUSTODUNUM). A town, 
South-Bastem France, department of 
Sadne-et-Loire. It has two Roman 
gates of exquisite workmanship, the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of 
several temples, the oathedral of St. 
Lazaie, a fine Gothlo structure of the 
twelfth century with chapels added 
In the fifteenth ; xnanumeturss of 
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oaiTpete, woolions, cofcton, velvet, 
bofiieiTy ©to. Pop. 15,498. 

AUTUNITE. A hydrous phosphate 
of uranium and oalchim, crystallising 
In the rhombic system in yellow plates. 
Like other minerals of the uranium 
series it shows radio-activity. 

AUVERGNE (6-v&r.ny6). A pro- 
vince, Central France, now merjfed 
into aopartmonts Cantal and Puy-de- 
D6mo, and an arrondissement of 
Haute-Loire. The Auvei-gme Moun- 
tains, separating the basins of the 
Allier, Oner, and Creuse from those 
of the Lot and Dordogne, contain the 
highest points of Central France : 
Mount Dor, 6188 feet ; Caniai, 6093 
feet, and Pny-de-DOme, 4806 feet. 
The number of extinct volcanoes and 
general geolomo formation make the 
district one ol great soientiflo interest. 
The minerals Include Iron, copper, and 
lead, and there are warm and cold 
mineral springs. Auvei^e con- 
tributes 0 . large supply to the labour 
markets of Paris and Belgium, there 
being in Paris alone some 50,000 
Auvergnats. 

AUXERRE (o-sSr). A town, Franco, 
department of Yonne, 110 miles S.E. 
of Paris. Principal edifices : a fine 
Gothic cathedral, unfinished ; the 
abbey of St. Germain, with curious 
crypts : and an old episcopal palace, 
now the Hotel do Prefecture ; it 
manufactures woollens, hats, casks, 
leather, earthenware, violin strings, 
etc. ; trade, chiefly In wood and wines, 
of which tile best known is white 
Chablis. Pop. 21,930. 

AUXOM'ETER. An instrimient to 
measure the magnifying jiowers ot an 
optical apparatus. 

AUXONNE (0-son; ancient, AUS- 
80NA). A town, France, department 
of C0te-d*Or (Burgundy), on the 
SaOne ; a fortified place, with some 
manufactures. Pop. 6300, 

A'VA. A town In Asia, formerly the 
capital of Burma, on the Irrawaddy, 
now almost wholly In ruins. 

AVA-AVA, ARVA, KAVA, or 
VAVA (Macrojnper mkhysticum). A 
plant ot the nat. ord. Plperaoeas 
(pepper family}, so called by the 
Inliabitants of Polynesia, who make 
an intoxicating drink out of it. Its 
leaves are chewed with betel, in 
South-Eastern Asia. 

AVAD'AVAT, See Amauavat. 

AV'ALANCHfiS. Large masses of 
snow or ice precipdated from the 
mountains, and distinguished as 
wind or dwi avalanches when they 
consist of fresh-fallen enow whirled 
like a dustHBtorm into the valleys ; 
as eUding awdanchee when they oon- 
eifct ot great masses of snow’ sliding 


down a slope by their own weight i 
and as glacier or summer avalanches 
when ice-masses are detached by heat 
from the high glaciers. 

AVAL ISLANDS. Same as Bahbein 
Islands. 

AV ALLOW (a-vft-lbp). A town ot 
Central France, department Yonne, 
Pop. 5900. 

AV'ALON. A sort of fairyland or 
elyslum mentioned in connection with 
the legends of King Arthur, being his 
abode after disappearing from the 
haunts of men : called also AviUon, 
The name is also identified with 
Glastonbury and has been given to 
a peninsula of Newfoundland. 

AV AN'TURINE. or AVEN'TURINE, 

A variety of quartz containing glitter- 
ing spangles of mica throngb it ; also 
a sort of artificial gem of similar ap- 
pearance. 

AV'ARS. A nation, probably of 
Turanian origin, who at an early 
period may have ml^ated from the 
region east of the Tobol In Siberia to 
that about the Don, the Caspian Sea. 
and the Volga. A part advanced tc» 
the Danube m a.d. 555, and settled In 
Dacia. They served In Justinlan’ft 
army, aided the Lombards in destroy- 
ing the kingdom of the Qepldce, and 
in the sixth century conquered under 
their Khan Bajan the rei^on of Pan- 
nonia. They then won Dalmatia, 
pressed into Thuringia and Italy 
against the Franks and LombckrdB, 
and subdued the Slavs dwelling on the 
Danube, as well as the Bulgarians on 
the Black Sea. But they were ulti- 
mately limited to Pannonla, where 
they were overcome by Charlemagne, 
and nearly extirpated by the Slavs of 
Moravia. After 827 they disappear 
from history. Traces of their fortified 
settlements are found, and known as 
Avarian rings. See Lesohians. 

AVATAR', more properly AVAT» 
ARA. In Hindu mythology, an incar- 
nation of the Deity. Of tiie Innumer- 
able avatars, the chief are the ten in- 
carnations of Vishnu, who appeared 
successively as a fish, a tortoise, & 
boar, a man-lion, a dwarf, etc. 

AVATCH'A, A voloazK> and bay In 
Kamchatka. The volcano, which is 
9000 feet high, was last active in 1855. 
The town or Petropavlovsk lies in the 
bay. 

AVEBURY (&v'be-ri). A village of 
England, in Wiltshire, occupying the 
site of a so-called Di^dioal temple, 
which originally consisted of a Imge 
outer circle of iOO stones, from 15 to 
17 feet in height, and about 40 feet 
in oircumferenoe, surrounded by a 
broad ditch and lofty rampart, and 
enclosing two smaller circles. Few 
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tTftoea iinow s^matsi ot i 

On tto) aelglibouriiig downs aso 
niumtmDnd boTTOws or ttmuHe on® of 
wMcto, mUed Sfilbimy HiU, rises to t.lh© 
height ISG f®et» with a (oAronm- 
ilemoo of 20117 foot et the baoe» 
ooveiPfing fuHy 6 acres. 

AVBBURY, John tohfeook. First 
Baron. 8e<s IjIdubook. 

AVEIRO (.^•’va'l-rui), A coast town 
m Portng^, provino© of DonrOp with 
A cathedral, lan actiY© i5sheryi» and a 
thriving trade. Pop. 

AYEIrJLMO (h*voI-IS"nd^, 4 town 
to Bouitherm Italy, oapitall of the pro- 
vince of Avellino, 29 miles east of 
Naples, the seat ot a Wthop. Avellino 
nnts were celebrated wder the 
Homans, 24.d20o Ajpea of the 

province, miles 3 pop. 

Sll,813. 

A-VE MARrA rHail, Mary**). 
The first two words of the angel 
Gabriel’s salutation (Luke i. 28), and 
the beginnlnging of the very common 
Latin prayer to the Virgin In the 
Homan Oatholio Church. Its lay use 
was sanctioned at the end of the 
twelfth century, and a papal edict of 
1132(1 ordains the repetition of the 
prayer thrice each morning, noon, and 
evening, the hour being indicated by 
sound of bells called the Ave Marla or 
Angelus Domini. Tho prayera are 
f 3 oanted upon the small beads of tbe 
rosary, as the paternosters are upon 
the large ones. 

AVE'NA. Sea Oat. 

AV'ENS. The English name of two 
rosaceous plants of tho genus Geum, 
Common avens, or herb-ben net, O. ; 
urbdnum, possesses astringent pro- : 
perties, and was formerly used in | 
medicine. Tho mountain avens, 
Dryos octopctaliif belongs to tho same j 
nat. ord. j 

AV'ENTINE. One of the seven hills 
of Rome, east ot the Tiber. ; 

AVERAGE. Often has, in mer- 
(oanUlo affairs, the meaning of a fair 
mean between extremes, e.g. wheat 
Is to bo of a fair average quality of 
the season *s shipments,’* not so good 
as the best nor so bad as the worst. 
The question of slsndard is usually 
decided by the inspeotion of experi- 
enced merchants to the trade. — 
Average in shipping retains its original 
use of the term, which really means 
loss of things. If the violence of a 
storm necessitates tho voluntary 
sacrlflloe of equipment, say of themast, 
it is very old maritime law that every- 
thing that has been thereby saved to 
arrive must oontrlbnte rateably to the 
cost of what has been voluntarily lost. 
This if known as a geaeroZ average 
contribution. If, however, the amp 


dismasted hy the storm there is no 
contribution and ft is said to be a 
case of paHicniXar average. Should the 
veeseii be totady lost there is no basis 
for a general aveiage claim, nor does 
ouch a claim In any case apply to lives 
or seamen’s effects. Though the law 
relating to averaeo has not primarily 
any oonoem with Insurance, marine 
policies always liave a clause dealing 
with the liabilities of the underwriter 
for average. 


AVER NUS. A lake, now called 



Putooll, aboat H inilOR from Naples. It 
is the crater of aii old volcano, and Is 
In some places iHO feet deep, li'ormerly 
tho gloom of Its forest surrotmdinm 
aiud its mephitic exhalations caiiRod it 
to be xV 3 garded as the entrance to the 
Infernal regions. It was the fabled 
abode of the Cimmerians, and 
especially dedicated to Proserpine, 

AVERROES (a-ver'o-eg ; corrupted 
from Ibsa Roshd). The most renowned 
Arabian philosopher, born at Cordova, 
to Spain, 1126, died at Morocco 1198. 
His ability procured him the succes- 
sion to his faiber’a office of chief 
magistrate, and the King of Morocco 
appointed him at the some time cadi 
to the province of Mauretania. 
Accused of being an infidel, he was, 
however, deprived of his offices, and 
banlehed to bpain l but, being per- 
secuted there also, be fled to Fez, 
where ho was condemned to recant 
and undergo public penance. Upon 
this he went back to his own country, 
where the Caliph Alraausur finally 
restored him to his dignities. Aver- 
roes regarded (kristotlo as the greatest 
of all philo 8 ophei*», and devoted him- 
self so laigely to tho exposition of his 
works as to be called among tbe 
Arabians The I'nUrpreter. So wrote 
a compendium of medicine, and 
treatises on theology, philosoph^i , 
furispmdenco, etc. His commentaries 
upon Aristotle appeared before 1250 
to a Latin translation attributed to 
Michael Scott, the reputed wizard 
(1194-1250), and others. Averroes was 
at once a philosopher, a theologian, 
and a theoeophist. 

AVERRUNCA'TOR. A garden im- 
plement for prunning trees without a 
ladder, oousistiug ot two blades 
similar to stout shears, one fixed 
rigidly to a Itoxig handlo, and the other 
moved by a fever to which a cord 
passing over a pulley is al.taohed. 

AVER'SA. A woU-bUilt town of 
Southern Italy, 7 milee N. of Naples, 
In a beautiful vine and orange district, 
the seat of a bishop, with a oatbedral 
and various religious Institutions, and 
a large lunatio asylum. Andreas of 
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Htmgary; btusband of Qneen Joanna 

I. , was strangled in a convent here; 
18tli Sept., 1345. Pop. 23,203. 

AVESNES (&-yan). A town of 
France, department Nord. Pop. 5829. 

AVESTA. See Zbnbavesta. 

AVEYRON (&-vft-r6p). A depart- 
ment oocnpying the southern extre- 
mity of the central plateau of France, 
traversed by mountains belonging to 
the ^vennes and the Cantal ranges ; 
principal rivers % Aveyron, Lot, and 
Tain, the Lot alone being nagivable. 
The climate is cold, and agriculture 
is in a backward state, but consider- 
able attention is paid to sheep- 
breeding. It is noted for fits Roque- 
fort cheese.*’’ It has coal, iron, and 
copper mines, besides other minerals. 
Area, 3386 sq. miles % capital, ! 
Rhodez. Pop. (1926), 328,886. 

AVEZZANO (&-vet-za*n6). A town 
of S. Italy, province Aquila. Pop. 

II, 279. 

AV'IARY. A building or enclosure 
for keeping, breeding, and rearing 
birds. Aviaries appear to have been 
used by the Persians, Greeks, and 
limans, and are highly prized in 
Ohina. In England they were in use 
at least as early as 157 7 , when WUifiam 
Harrison refers to ** our costlie and 
curious avarles.** An avlaiy may be 
simply a kind of very large cage, or a 
series of enclosures. 

AVIATIK. A German tyipe of bi- 
plane. It was originally built at 
Mulhausen in AlseM^e. 

AVIATIONo AeronaXJTXOB. 


AVICEN'NA, or EBN-SINA. An 
Arabian philosopher and physician, 
bom at Enarmaithen, in the province 
of Bokhara, a.d. 980. After practising 
as a physician he quitted Bokhara at 
the age of twenty-two, and for a 
number of years led a wandering life, 
settling at last at Hamadan, subse- 
quently as vizier of the Emir. On the 
death of hisj^tron he lived in retire- 
ment at Hamadan, but having 
secretly offered his services to the 
Sultan of Ispahan he was imprisoned 
by the now Emir. Escaping, he 
fled to Ispahan, was received with 
great honour by the Sultan, and 
passed there in quietness the last 
fourteen years of his life, writing upon 
medicine, logic, metaphysics, astro- 
nomy, and geometry^ His philosophy 
was Arlstotelianism mingled with neo- 
platonism, and his influence is most 
marked in Dante the Mystics. He 
died at Hamadan, in Northern Persia, 
1037, leaving mauy writings, mostly 
commentaries on Aristotle. Of his 
100 treatises the best known is the 
Canon Medidnoe^ which was still in 
use ae a text-book at Louvain and 


Montpellier in the middle of the 
seventeenth century* His PhiloaopMa 
Orientalist mentioned by Roger Bacon 
is lost. 

AVIE'NUS, Rufus Festus. A Latin 

descriptive poet, who flourished about 
the end of the fourth century a.d., 
and wrote Descriptio Orbis Terrce, "ft 
general description of the earth ; Ora 
Maritima, an account of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, etc. 

AVIFAU'NA. A collective term for 
the birds of any region. 

AVIVLIANO (a-vel-yk'n6). A town 
i of S. Italy, province Fotenza. Pop. 
17,413. 

1 AVIGNON (A-vS-ny6n g ancient, 

I AVENIO). An old town of S.E France, 
j capital off department V^auchise, on 
J the left bank of the Rhone « enclosed 
I by lofty battlemented and tuxreted 
j walls, well built, but with rather 
narrow streets. It is an archbishop’s 
I see since 1475, and has a lai^e and 

I ancient cathedral on a rook over- 
looking the town, the immense palace 
in which the Popes resided (used as a 
barracks and prison for a loi^ time), 
and other old buildings. The in- 
dustries of the city are numerous and 
i| varied, the principal being oonneotod 
!; with silk. The silk manufacture and 
the breeding of silk-worms are the 
' mincipal employments in the district. 
Here Petrarch lived several years, and 
■ made the acquaintance of Laiira, 
,1 whose tomb is in the Franciscan 
1 church. From 1309 to 1377 seven 
, Popes in succession, from Clement V. 
5 to Gregory XI., resided in this city, 
J After its purchase by Pope Clement 
j VI., in 1348, Avignon and Its district 
continued, with a few interruptions, 
under the rule of a vice-legate of the 
Pope’s till 1791, when it was formally 
united to the French Republic. Pop. 
49,304. 

AVIGNON BERRIES. See, French 
j Berries. 

AVILA (h^v6-la). A town of Spain, 
capital of province of Avila, a modern 
division of Old Castile. It is the see 
the Bishop suffragan of Santiago, 'svitl- 
flne cathedral. Once one of the riohee^ 
towns of Spain. Principal employ 
ment in the town, spinning ; In tht 
province, breeding sheep and cattle. 
Fop., town, 12,060; province, 212,300. 

AVILA, Gil Gonzalez d*. A Spanish 
antiquary and biographer. 1577-1658 x 
made historiographer of Castile in 
1612, and of the Indies in 1641. Mos^ 
valuable works ; Teatro de Im 
Grandezas de, Madrid, 1623, and 
Teatro Ecclesiastico, 1645-53. 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA (a'v6-l& 6 thu- 
nye^gd), Don Luis d*. Spanish general, 
diplomatist, and historian ; a favourite 
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of Charles V. s born about 1490p died 
about 1560c Sis chief work, printed 
in 1548 and translated into five 
lan^a^s, was on the war of Charles 
V. in Germany. 

AVILES (^-ve'les). A town of 
Northern Spain, province Oviedo, 
with a good harbour. Pop. 13,660. 

AVIZ. An order of knighthood in 
I'ortugal, Instituted by Sancho, its 
(Irst king, and having as its original 
object the subjection of the Moors. 

AVIZAN DUM. In Scots law, 
private consideration. To make 
avizandum is to remove a cause from 
the public court to the private con- 
sideration of the Judge. 

AVLO'NA (Ital. Valona). A seaport 
of Albania on the Adriatic, with a 
considerable trade. It was occupied 
and made a naval and military base 
l>y the Italians during the European 
War. Pop. 0500. 

AVO CA, or OVOCA, A river and 
valley in Ireland, County Wicklow, 
celebrated as the scene and subject 
of one of JMoore’s Irish Melodies* The 
liver Is formed by the union of the 
Avonbog and Avonmore, and below 
the junction receives the Aughrim, 
the name In Col tie signifying “the 
meeting of the orators.** After a course 
of about 9 miles it falls Into tho sea 
about a mile below Arklow. The 
scenery here is singularly beautiful, 
and attracts many visitors. 

AVOCA 'DO-PEAR. ;S^ec ALLIOator- 
PEAR. 

AVOGAD'RO’S LAW, In physics, 
as-ierts that equal volumes of different 
gases at tho same pressure and tem- 
perature contain an equal number of 
molecules. 

AVOIRDUPOIS (a-ver'dq-pols ; 
from old French, lit-erally, “ goods of 
weight “). A system of weights used 
for all goods except precious metals, 
gems, and medicines, and in which 
a pound contains 16 ounces, or 7(^00 
grains, while a. pound troy contains 1 2 
ounces, or 5760 grains, A hundred- 
weight contains 112 pounds avoirdu- 
pois I -ot centoZ of 100 pounds is 
common in America, and Is a legal 
British weight. Set Weights and 
Measures. 

AV OLA. A seaport on the cost 
of Sicily, with trade In almonds, 
sugar, etc. Pop. 17.711. 

A' V ON, The name of several rivers 
in England, of which the principal are: 

The TJppor Avon, rising in 
Leicestershire, and flowing 8.W. Into 
tho Severn at Tewkesbury. Btratford- 
oo'Avon lies on this river, (2> Tho 
Lower Avon, using in Gloucester- 
and falling into tho Severn 


N.W. of Bristol t navigable as far as 
Bath. (3) In Monmouthshire. (4) In 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, entering 
the English Channel at Christchurch 
Bay. There are also streams of this 
name in Wales and Scotland. 

AVONMOUTH. A place at the 
mouth of the River Avon, 6 miles 
from Bristol, and connected with it 
by rail and river, with lai^re docks be- 
longing to the Bristol corporation, and 
forming part of the shipping accom- 
modation of that city. 

AWOSET. A bird about the size m* 
a lapwing, of tho genus Rocurvlrostra 
(R. avosetta), family Scolopacidas 



(snipes), ord. Grallatoics. The bill !» 
long, slender, elastic, and ben». up- 
ward toward the tip, the legs long, 
the feet webbed, and tho plumago 
variegated with black and white. The 
bird feeds on worms and other smob 
animals, which it scoops up fiom the 
mud of the marshes and fens that 
frequents. It is found in Europe, . 

Africa, and America ; but the Ameri- 
can species Is slightly different from 
the others. 

AVRANCHES (A-vrapsh ^ ancient, 
ABRIN/E). A town, France, depart- 
ment La Manche, about 3 miles from 
the Atlantic. It formerly had a flue 
cathedral, destroyed during the first 
French revolution. Manufactures i 
lace, thread, and candles. Pop. 7174. 

AWE (a). A Scottish loch in 
Argrrllshire, about 28 miles long and 
2 broad, and communicating by the 
Awo with Loch Btive. Ben CJmachttu 
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stands at its northern extremity. It 
has many islands and boautUul 
scenery, and abounds in trout, 
salmon, eto. 

AXE;» or AX. A well-known tool for 
cutting or chipping wood, consisting 
of an iron head with an arched cutting 
edge of steel, which is in line with the 
wooden handle of the tool, and not at 
right angles to it as in the adze. 

AXEL. See Absalon. 

AXE-STONE. See Jabk. 

AXHOLME ISLE (aks 5m). A sort 
of island in England formed by the 
Rivers Trent, Idle, and Don, in the 
north-west angle of Lincolnshire, JL‘l 
miles long, broad. 

AXIL, or AXILLA. In botany, the 
angle between the upper side of n leaf 



L<>if AP* Bien. fit UonC'Chesliiui 
«howlQg axil 

and the stem or branch from which it 
springs. Buds usually appear in tho 
axils, and flowers or flower-stalks 
growing in this way are called axillary. 

AX'IM. A town of W. Africa, on 
the Gold Coast. 

AXTNITE. A mineral, silicate of 
alumina, lime, etc., with boracio acid, 
deriving its name from the form of 
the orystala. tho edges of which bear 
some resemblance to the edge of on 
axe. 

AXm OMANCy. An ancient 

method of divination by the move- 
ments axe ^Qr. axint) balanced 
on a stake, or of an agate placed on a 
red-hot axe. The names of suspected 
persons being uttered, the movements 
at a particular name indicated the 
criminal. 

AX'IOM. A unlvoraal proposition, 
which the understanding must per- 
ceive to be true as soon as it peroelves 
the meaning of tho words, and there- 
fore called a eeipeivident truth : e.g. 
A le A. In mathematics, axioms aie 
those propositions which are assumed 
without proof, as being in themselves 
independent of proof, and which are 
made the basis of all the subae(iuent< 


reasoning as^ ** Tho whole !s greater 
than Its part ^ ** Things that aro 

equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another.** See Geometry. 

AXIS, The straight line, real or 
imaginary, passing through a body or 
magnitude, on which it revolves, or 
may be supposed to revolve x 
especially a straight line with regard 
to which the different parts on a 
magnitude, or several magnitudes, ore 
symmetrically arranged , e.g. the 
axis (tf the world, the imaginary line 
drawn through its two poles. 

In botany the word is also used, the 
stem bemg tenned the aacendiny 
axis, the root the descending axis. 

In anatomy the name is given to 
the second vertebra from the head, 
that on which the atlas moves. Set 
ATijm. 

AXIS (Certms axis). A Bpecles of 
Indian doer, also known os the 
Spotted Hog-deer, of a rich fawn 
coloms nearly black along tho back, 
with white spots, and. imder part.*? 
white. Breeds freely in many park" 
in Europe. 

AX'MINSTER. A market town, 
England, county Devon, on the Axe, 
at one time celebrated for Its woollen 
cloth and carpet manufactures, and 
giving name to an expensive variety 
of carpet having a thick soft pile, and 
also to a cheaper variety. Pop. (1931 ). 
3327. 

AX'OLOTL ( Arnblystbrna maculd- 
turn). A curious Mexican amphibian, 
not unlike a newt, from 8 to 10 inche'< 
in length, with gills formed of three 
long ramified or branch -like processes 
floating on each side of the neck. It 
reproduces by laying eggs, and was 
for some time regarded as a perfect 
animal with permanent gills. It is 
said, however, that they frequently 
lose their gills like the other mombers 
of the genus, though some authorities 
maintain l^at the true axolotl never 
loses its gills, and that merely con- 
fusion with A, Ugrtnum has led to the 
belief, as this species someUmos re- 
tains its b anobiee, though usually it 
loses them. The axolotl is esteemed 
a luxury by the Mexicans. There ore 
a jir<;mber of species of Amblysioma in 
North America. 

AX^UM, or AKSUM. A town in 
TigrO, a division of Abyssinia, once 
the capital of an important kingdom, 
and at one time the great depot of the 
ivory trade in the Red Sea. It is the 
seat Of an abfjina or Patriarch, and 
has a pop. of 5000. The site of the 
town still exhibits many remains of 
its former greatness 

AYACUUHO (A-y&-kd"oh5). The 
name of a department of Peru, ana 
of its capital. The department has an 
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area of 18,185 sq. miles; a pop. of 
302,469. The town (formerly Gua- 
manga or Huamanga) has a cathedral 
and a university, and a pop. of 20,000. 

AYALA (^i-y&'la), Pedro Lopez de. 
Spanish historian and poet, Chancellor 
of Castile in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and the author of 
a history of Castile from 1350 to 1396. 
He took an active part in the struijgle 
between Henry II. and Pedro the 
Ci'uel, and was taken prisoner by the 
Enjrllsh in 1367. During his En^:lish 
cajitivity he wrote part of his chief 
poetical work, A Book xn Rht/me 
concemxno Court Life. Died 1407. 

AYAMONTE (&-y&-mon'ta). A sea- 
port town, Spain, province of Huelva, 
2 miles from the mouth of the 
Guadiaua. Pop. 6000. 

AYASS'OLUK. Ephesus. 

A YE- A YE (i-i ; Cheii'dmys mada' 
gascarxensie). An animal of Madagas- 
car, so called from Its cry ; now re- 



ferred to the lemur family. It is about 
the size of a hare, has large flat ears 
and a bushy tail ; large eyes ; long 
sprawling fingers, the third so slender 
as to appear shrivelled ; colour, 
musk-brown, mixed with black and 

g rey ash ; feeds on grubs, fruits, etc. ; 

abits, nocturnal. See Primates, 
Lemurs. 

AYESHA (a-yesh'a). Daughter of 
Abu-Bekr and favourite wife of 
Mahomet, though she boro him no 
child, bom in 610 or 611. After his 
death she opposed the succession of 
All, hut was defeated and taken 

g nsoner. She died at Medina in 677 or 
78 (A.H. 58). 

AYLESBURY (alz'be-rl). County 
town of Buckinghamshire, England, 
with a fine old parish church ; chief 
industries, silk-throwing, printing, 
making condensed milk, and poultry- 
rearing for the London market. The 
Aylasbury duck, also o£dled “ white 
English," is famous. Previous to 1885 


it and its hundred sent two members 
to Parliament, and it still gives its 
name to a parliamentary division. 
Pop. (1931), 13,382. 

AYXOFFE, Sir Joseph. An English 
antiquary, bom about 1708, died 
1781 ; member of the first council of 
the Society of Antiquaries, a com- 
missioner for the preservation of State 
papers, the author and editor of 
several works, of which the best known 
is his Calendars of the AurUvenU 
Charters^ etc. 

AYMARAS (i'ma-raz). An Indian 
race of Bolivia and Peru, speaking a 
language akm to the Quiohua. 

AY'MON. The surname of four 
brothers, Alard. Richard, Gulsoard, 
and Renaud, who hold a first plfiwie 
among the heroes of the Charlemagne 
cycle of romance. Their ei-plolts were 
the sub]oot of a romance, Lts Qxxalre 
Fils d* A umon, by Huon de Villeneuve, 
a trouvere of the thirteenth century, 
and Renaud is a leading figure in 
Ariosto’s Olando. 

I AYR (&r). A town of Scotland, a 
I royal and parliamentary burgh, and 
capital of Ayrshire, at the mouth of 
the River Ayr, on the Firth of Clyde. 
It was the site of a Roman station. 
William the Lion built a oastle there 
in 1197 and constituted it a royal 
burgh m 1202 ; and the Parliament 
which confirmed Robert Bruce’s title 
to the crown sat in Ayr. It Is 
picturesquely situated, and has ex- 
oellont public and other building. 
Two bridges connect Ayr proper with 
the suburbs of Newton and Wallaco- 
town, a third stands farther up the 
river. The " New Brig ’’ of Burns’s 
" Brigs of Ayr " (built in 1788) had to 
be replaced by a new structure in 
1879, while the “ Auld Brig ’* (built 
m 1252) still stands, after being re- 
paired. Carpets, lace goods, leather, 
iron goods, etc., are manufactured. 
The harbour accommodation is good, 
and in particular coals are largely 
exported. The house m which Bums 
was bora stands within 14 miles of the 
town, and near ** Alloway’s auld 
haunted kirk," and a monument to 
him is near. Ayr, Ardrossan, Irvine, 
Prestwick, Saltcoats, and Troon send 
a member to Parliament. Pop. (1931), 
.36,784. 

County The county has an area of 
724,523 acres. It is divided into tbo 
districts of Garrick in the south, Kyle 
in the middle, and Cunningham in the 
north. Tho surface is irregpilar, and a 
laige portion of it hilly, but much of it 
is fertile. The principal streams are 
tho Ayr, Sfclnohar, Girvan, Doon, 
Irvine, and Gamock. Coal and iron 
are abundant ; and there are 
numerous collieries and ironworks. 
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Tjinieetone and fi'eestono are also 
abiindaut. Agriculture is in a flo urish • 
ing state, the principal crops being 
oats, turnips, and early potatoes, 
while dairy husbandry is extensively 
practised ; the Ayrshire cows, re- 
ferred to in the eighteenth century as 
the Cunningham, are celebrated as 
milkers, and Ayrshire cheese (“ Dun- 
lop ” and " Cheddai* ’*) has a high re- 
putation. Woollen manufoctuios are 
extensive, particularly carpets and 
bonnets ; lace goods are largely made ; 
Kilmarnock is a centre of engineeiing 
and of dairying education. Goods 
made include explosives, boots and 
shoes, chemicals, and leather. Chief 
towns : Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvmc, 
Ai-drossan, Saltcoats, Stevenston, May 
i)Ole. Ayr and Buteshire send three 
uiembers to Parliament. Pop. (1031), 
285,184. 

AYRER (i'rer), Jacob. A German 
dramatist of the sixteenth century, 
who almost rivalled Hans Sachs in 
copiousness and importaniie. He was 
a citizen and legal official of Nurem- 
berg, and died in 1605. His works, 
published at Nuremberg m 1618, 
under the title Opics Theatncunit 
Include thirty comedies and tragedies 
and thirty -six humorous pieces. 

AYRTON. William Edward. EnghsJi 
physicist and electrical engineer, born 
in 1847o From 1873 to 1879 be was 
professor of natural philosophy and 
t-eloCTaphy in the Imperial College of 
Eni^noenng at Tokio. In 1879 he was 
appointed professor of applied physic.s 
in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. He invented an ammeter, 
voltmeter, etxj., in com unction with 
Professor Perry. He died m 1908. He 
published Practical Electricity, and 
many papers on scientific subjects. 

AYTOUN (a'tun). Sir Robert. Poet, 
born in Fifeshire. Scotland, 1570, died 
1638. After studying at St. Andrews 
ho lived for some time in Franco, 
whence, in 160.3, ho addressed a 
paiK^yrlo in Latin verse to King 
James on his accession to the crown 
of England. Bv the grateful monarch 
he was appointed one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, and private 
secretary to the queen, receiving also 
the honour of knighthood. At a later 
period of his life he was secretary to 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 
His poems are few in number, but ore 
distinguished by elegance of diction. 
Several of bis Latin poems ai-e pre- 
served in the work called DeUtue 
Poetarum Scotorum, published' at 
Amsterdam in 1637 at tne expense of 
Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet. 

AYTOUN, William Edmonstoune. 
Poet and prose writer, bom at 
Edinburgh in IS 13, died at Blackhills, 


Elgin, 1865. He studied at the Uni- 
vei*sit.y of Edinburgh, became a writer 
to the signet in 1835, and passed as 
advocate in 1840. He issued a volume 
of poems in 1832, by 1836 was a con- 
tributor to Blackwood* Maaazine, and 
in 1840 ho published the Life and 
Times of Richard I, In 1848 ho pub’ 
I i shed a collection of ballads entitled 
Lays of Vie Scottish Cavaliers, which 
has proved the most popular of all his 
works. It was followed in 1854 by 
Ftrmtlian, a Spasmodic Tragedy (in 
tended to ridicule certain popular 
writers) ; the Bon Gaultier Ballads 
(parodies and other humorous pieces, 
m conjunction with Theodore Martin), 
1856 ; in 1856 the poem Bolkwell . 
and in subsequent years l)v Norman 
Sinclair, The Olenmutchkin Railway 
and other stories. In 1858 he edited 
a critical and annotated collection of 
the Ballads of Scotland. A translation 
of the poems and ballads of Goethe 
was executeil by him in conjunction 
with Theodore Martin. In 1845 he 
became professor of rhetoric and 
English literature in the University of 
Edinburgh — a position which he held 
till his death. In 1852 he was ap- 

§ Dinted Sheriff of Orkney and 
hetland. 

AYUNTAMIENTO (A-ypn-ta-mo- 
en'to). The name given to the town 
and village councils m Spain and 
Spanish America. 

AYU'THIA. The ancient capital of 
Siam, on the Menam, now a scone of 
splendid rum. 

AZA'LEA. A genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Encaccte, or heaths, remarkable 
for the beauty and fragrance of their 
floweis, and distinguished from the 
rhododendrons ohiofiy by tho flowers 
haA^ing five stamens instead of ten. 
Many i>eautiful rhododondions with 
deciduous leaves are known under 
the name of azalea in gardens. The 
azaleas are common in North Am erica, 
and two species of these — A. viscosa 
and A. nixdifldra — are well known in 
Britain. An Asiatic species, A. 
pontxca, famous for the stupefying 
effect which its honey is said to have 
produced on Xenophon’s army (of 
AnahasDy, book iv., chap. 8), is also 
common in British gardens and 
shrubberies; and another, A. tndica, 
is a brilliant greenhouse plant. 

AZAMGARH, or AZIMGARH A 

town of India, United Provinces, 
capital of district of same name. Pop. 
11,000. — Tho district has ar area of 
2418 sq. miles ; a pop. of 1,530,000. 

AZEGLIO (&d‘Zery6), Massimo 
Taparelli, Marquis d*. An Italian 
** admirable Ciichton,” artist, novel- 
ist, publicist, statesman, and soldier, 
born at Turin In 1798, died 1866, 
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Aitop (TSLinliig S01U6 repTitatloTi In 
Home as sj. yainter, he married the 
dantfhter of Manzoni, and achieved 
success in literature by his novels 
Etlore Fi^ramosca (1833) and Niccolo 
dei Lapi (181X). Those embodied 
much of the patriotic spirit, and in 
a short time he devoted himself ex- 
chisively to fosterinsr the national 
sentiment by personal action and by 
hie writiui?8. Many of the reforms 
of Pius IX. wore due to him. He 
commanded a legion in the Italian 
struggle of 184 S, and was severely 
wounded at Vliicenza. Chosen a 
member of the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies, he was, after the battle of 
Novara, made president of the 
cabinet, and In 1859 appointed ix) 
the military post of general and 
eommissioner-extraordinary for the 
Roman States. 

AZERBAIJAN. A province of 
North-Western Peraia i area, 40,000 
sq. miles ; pop. estimated at 2,000,000. 
It consists generally of lofty moun- 
tain ranges. The principal river is the 
Ar.ixes, which enters the Caspian. 
Agrioulturai products are wheat, 
barley, maize, fruit, cotton, tobacco, 
end grapes. Chief minerals are iron, 
lead, copper, salt, saltpetre, and 
marble. Tabriz Is the capital ^ pop. 
200,000. 

AZERBAIJAN. A Socialist Soviet 
Hepubllo proclaimed In 1918. It 
iticJudes the former Russian provinces 

Baku and lOlizavetpol, on the coast 
c*t the Caspian Sea. Since 1922 
Ajserbaljan has, with Armenia and 
Georgia, formed a federation known 
os thk. Traus-Cauca,8lan Socialist 
-Hovlet Republic. The petroleum i 
Industry is most important, and 
agriculture, serlcultme, cotton, and 
fisheries are capable of gicat develop- 
ment. Baku is the capital. Ai-ea, 
33,640 sq. miles,' pop. 2,313.17K. of 
which number 7fi> pei cent are Tui-oo- 
Tatars. See Rumsia (tabtel. 

AZIMUTH. Of a heavenly body, 
the arc of the horizon comprehended 
between the meridian of the observer 
and a vertical circle nassing through 
the cenlie of the body. The azimuth 
and altitude give the exact position 
of the body with refereniie to the 
horizon. 

AZINCOURT. See Aginooxjrt. 

AZO COMPOUNDS. A class of 
substances which belong to the 
benzene series and ooiita,in carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. AM azo 
compounds are highly coloured, and 
In some cases they are direct cotton 
dyes. The simplest ajso compound is 
azoben^eTie, the chemical formula of 
which Is C,U,~N»N-0,H«. It is 
prepared from nitrobenzene by re- 


ducing it with stannous chloride and 
sodium hydroxide. Azobeuzone Is 
a highly-coloured crystalline sab- 
stance, but it is not a dye ; it forms, 
however, the basis of the dyes known 
as azodyee. The azodyos form one of 
the largest groups of dyes, and derive 
their name from the presence of the 
characteristic chemical group — N — 
N — , known as the azo group. Azo 
compounds may become excieedingly 
complicated in structure. They are 
divided into mon-azo, di-azo, tri-azo 
compounds according to the number 
of azo groiips present. The well- 
known dyes Congo Red and Bismarck 
Brown are azo compounds of com- 
plicated structure. Azo dyes were 
discovered by Grioss in 1856, but as a 
olass did not come on the market 
until about 1876. 

AZOF. See Azov. 

AZO'IO. See Pre-Cambrian. 

AZOIMIDE,or HYORAZOIO ACID. 

N.H, is an acid liquid of disagreeable 
odour, producing headache if inhaled. 
The acid itself and its salts, with the 
exception of the alkali salts, are 
exceedingly explosive and daDTOrous 
to handle. Lead hydrazoate, PhN*, 
is one of the most stable of these salts. 
It is % more powerful explosive than 
mercury fulminate, and has been usod 
instead, in the manufacture of 
dotonatoi’S. 


AZORES (a-z6rz' or a-zO'res), or 
WESTERN ISLANDS. A group be- 
longing to and 900 miles west of 
Poi’togaL in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
They are nine in number, and foim 
three distinct groups — a N.W., con- 
sisting of Flores and Corvo s a 
central, consisting of Terceira, Sdo 
Jorge, Pico, Faval, and Graciosa : 
and a 8.E., consisting of Bfto Miguel 
(or St. Michael) and Santa Maria. 
The total area is 922 aq. miles : Bfto 
Miguel (containing the capital Fonta 
Dolgada), Pico and Terceira are the 
largest. 

The islands, which are volcanic and 
subleot to earthquakos, are of com- 
pai-atively recent origin, and are 
conical, lofty, precipitous, and pictur- 
esque. The most remarkable summit 
is The peak of Pico, about 7600 feet 
high. There are numerous hot springs. 
They ore covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, and diversified with 
woods, cornfields, vineyards, lemon 
and orange groves, and rich, open 
pastures. The mild and somewhat 
humid climate, combined with the 
natural fertility of the soil, brin^ all 
kinds of vegetable products rapidly to 
perfection, among the most important 
being grain, oranges, pineapples, 
bananas, potatoes, yams, beans, 
coffee, and tobacco. 
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The inhabltanta are mainly of 
Portuguese descent, indolent and 
devoid of enterprise. Principal ex- 
ports : wine and brandy, oranges, 
maize, beans, pineapples, cattle. The 
climate is reconunended as suitable 
for oonsumptiro patients. The Azores 
were discovered by Cabral about 1431, 
shortly after which date they were 
taken possession of and colonized by 
the Portuguese. When first visited 
they were uninhabited, and had 
scarcely any other animals except 
birds, particularly hawks, to which, 
called in Portuguese OQorea, the Islands 
owe their name. Pop. 232,012. 

AZ'OTE. A name formerly given 
to nitrogen ; hence substances con- 
taining nitrogen and forming part of 
the stinicture of plants and animals 
are known as azotizcd bodies. Such are 
albumen, flbrino, caseine. gelatine, 
urea, kreatme, etc. See Nitro&en. 

A'ZOV, or ASOV. A town in the 
Russian goyeminent of Ekaterlno- 
slav, upon an island at the mouth of 
the Don, where it flows into the Sea 
of Azov ; formerly a place of ex- 
tensive taade, but Its hoibour has 
become almost sanded np. Pop. 
31,111. 

AZOV, SEA OF (ancient. PALUS 
MtCEOTIS). An arm of the Black Sea, 
with which it is united by the Straits 
of Koi-tch or Kafifa ; length about 170 
miles, breadth about 80 miles ; 
CTeatest depth not more than 8 
fathoms. The W. part, called the 
Putrid Sea, is separated fiom the 
main expanse by a long sandy bolt 
called Arabat, along \^lch runs a 
military road. The sea teems with 
fish. The Don and other riyers enter 
it, and its waters are very fresh. 

AZPEITIA (j^th-p&'i-ti-d). A town 
Of N.B. Spain, province uuipuzcoa. 
Near It is the convent of Loyola, a 
largo edifice, now a museum. Pop. 
«092. 

AZ'RAEL. Set As'rael. 

AZ'TEGS (from AztaU (boron), and 
FlacaQ (man), “ people of the heron”). 
A race of people who settled In Mexico 
early in the fourteenth century, ulti- 
mately extended their dominion over 
a large territory, and were still ex- 
tending their supremacy at the time 
of the arrival of the Spaniards, by 
whom they were speedily subjugated. 
Their political organization, termed 
by the Spanish \^tere an absolute 
monarohy, oonslsted of a military 
chief exercising important, but. not 
nnlixnited, power in civil A-ffAim. in 


which the council of chiefs €Uid 
periodic assemblies of the judges had 
also a voice. Their most celebrated 
ruler was Montezuma, who was 
reigning when the Spaniards arrived, 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century* It is inferred that con- 
siderable numbers of them lived in 
large communal residences, and that 
land was held and cultivated upon 
the communal principle. Slavery and 
polygamy were both legitimate, but 
the children of slaves were regarded 
as free. 

Although ignorant of the horse, ox, 
etc., they had a considerable know- 
ledge of agriculture, maize and the 
agave being the chief produce. Silver, 
lead, tin, and copper were obtained 
from mines, and gold from the surface 
and river beds, but Iron was unknown 
to them, their tools being of bronze 
and obsidian. Metal coins wero not 
in use. In metal-work, feather-work, 
weaving, and pottery they possessed 
a high degree of skill, record 

events they used picture-writing, and 
their lunar calendars wore of unusual 
accui’aoy. 

Two special deities claimed their 
reverence : Huitzilopoohtli, the god 
of war, propitiated with humai 
sacrifices ; and Quetzalcoatl, the 
beneficent god of light and air, with 
whom at mst the Aztecs were dis- 
posed to identify Cortez, Their 
temples, with large terraced pyra- 
midal bases, were in the charge of an 
exceedingly large priesthood, to whom 
the education of the young was en- 
trusted. As a civilization of ap- 
parently Independent origin, yet 
closely resembling in many features 
the archaic Oriental civilizations, the 
Aztec civilization is of the first 
interest, but in most accounts of it a 
large speculative element has to be 
discounted. 

AZ'ULINE, or AZ'URINE. Blue 

dyes belonging to the coal-tar class. 

A'ZURE. The heraldic term for the 
colour blue, represented in engraving 
by horizontal lines. 

AZ'URINE (LeudscuB cceruUus). A 
fresh -water fish of the some genus as 
the roach, chub, and minnow, found 
in some parts of Europe, but rare in 
Britain ; called also Blite Roach, 

AZ'URITE. A blue mineral, a 
carbonate of copper, often ooourring 
in crystals. Its formula is 2CuOOa*Cu- 
(OH),, and it is also called Blue 
Malachite. Also a name of lazulite. 
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B. Is the second letter and the first 
consonant in the ^Enirlish and most 
other alphabets. It is a mute and 
lablaly pronounced solely by the lips, 
and is distinguished from p by hemg 
sonants, that is, produced by the 
uttoranoe of voice as distingroished 
from breath. 

Bo In music,, the seventh note of 
the model diotonio scale or scale of O. 
It Is called the leading note, as there 
is always a feeling of suspense when 
it is sounded until the keynote is 
heard. 

BAADER. Franz Xavsr von (fx'dnts- 
zd'fer fon ba'der). German philo- 
sopher and theologian, born in 
Munich, 1765. died 18^41. He studied 
engineering, became superintendent 
of mines, and was ennobled for 
sorvioes. JEIe was deeply interested In 
the religious speculations of Hckhart. 
8t. Martin, and Bohme, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy and speculative theology In the 
TTniverslty of Munich. During the 
last throe years of his life he was 
mtordioted from lecturing for oppos- 
ing the interference in civil matters 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

BA AL, or BEL. A Semitic word, 
which primarily signified lord or pro- 
prietor, and was aftenvards applied 
to many different divinities, or, with 
<jaalifying epithets, to tno same 
divinity regarded in different a^spocts, 
describing liim as an occupier of some 
physical object or locality, or as a 
ijossessor of some attribute. Thus in 
Hos. 11. 16 it is applied to Johovali 
hmifcsolf, while Bacubenth (the Cove- 
nant-lord) wa»3 the god of the 
Sheebemites, and Bctal-siebvb (the 
Fly-god) the Jldol of the Philistines 
at Ekron. Baal waa the sacred title 
applied to the Bun as the principal 
male deity of Phcenicians a^oid 
their descendants, the (UarthoglDlans, 
as well as of the ancient Canaanitish 
nations, and was worshipped as the 
supremo ruler and vivifier of nature. 
The word enters into the composition 
of many Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Carthaginian names of persons and 
places I t^us, JtanbacU, Hasdrubal 
Oieip ot Baal), TIanniJbal (grace of 
Baal), and BacdrHanmbon^ Baal- 
Thamea't oto. 

BAALBEK (ancient, HELIQPdI<lB> 


** dty of the sun *•). A place In Syria# 
In a fertile valley at the foot or 
AntlUhanus. 40 miles from Damasoue, 
famous tor its magnificent ruins. Or 
these the chief is the Temple of the 
Sun, built either by Antoninus Plus 
or by Beptlmins Beverus. Some of the 
blocks used in its construction are 60 
feet long by 12 thick ; and its fifty- 
four columns, of which six are still 
standing, were 72 feet high and 22 In 
circumferenoe. Near it is a temple of 
Jupiter, of smaller size though lairger 
than the Parthenon at Athens, and 
there are other structures of an 
elaborately ornate type. Originally 
a centre of Bun-worsulp, it beoaane a 
Roman colony under Julius Cmsar, 
was garrisoned by Augustus, and 
acquired increasing renown under 
Tr^an as the seat of an oracle. Under 
Constantine its temples became 
churches, but after being sacked by 
the Arabs In 748, and more com- 

S letely pillaged by Tamerlane in 1401 , 
; sank into hopeless decay. The work 
of destruction was completed by an 
eartliquake in 1759. 

BAAL->ZEBUB. See Beelzebub. 
BABA. A cape near the north-west 
point of Asia Minor. 

BABADAGH (bA-ba-ddsT). A town 
of Romania, capital of the Dobru^a, 
carrying on a considerable Black 
trade ; it was bombarded by the 
Russians in 1854. Pop. 10,000. 

BABBAGE, Charles. EngUsh 
matbematician and inventor of the 
calculating-machine, born 1792, died 
1871. He graduated at Oambridge in 
1814. and occupied the Lucasiaxii chair 
of mathematics at Oambridgo for 
eleven years, but delivered no 
lectures. As early as 1812 be con- 
ceived the idea of calculating 
numerical tables by machinery, 
in 1823 he received a grant from 
Government for the cons&uotion of 
such a machine. After a series of 
experiments lasting eight years, and 
an expenditure of £17,000 (£6000 of 
which was simk by himself, the 
balance voted by Govamment), 
Babbage abandonod the undertaking 
in favour of a much more enlarged 
work, an analytical engine, worked 
with cards like the jacquard-loom ; 
but fho projecst was never completed. 
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The inoompleted machine Is now In 
the South K^eneington Museum. 
Among the many treatises he pub- 
dshed on subjects connected with 
mathematics and mechanics few can 
bo regarded as finished perfoi-mances. 
Babbage was instrumental! in found- 
ing the Astronomical and Statistical 
Societies (1820 and 1834). 

BABBIT-METAL. A soft motol 
resulting from alloying together 
oei*taln proportions of copper, tin, and 
^luo or antimony, used with the view 
of as far as possible obviating friction 
in the bearings of journals, ci-anks, 
axles, etc.. Invented by Isaac Babbit 
(1799-1862), a goldsmith of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

BA'BEL. See Babyixin. 

BA'BEL, Tower of. According to 
the 11th chapter of Genesis, a 
sbructnre in the Plain of dhinar, 
Mesopotamia, commenced by the de- 
scendants of Noah subsequent to the 
deluge, but which was not allowed to 
proccsed to completion. It has com- 
monly been identified with the giuai 
temple of Belus, or Bel, that was one 
of the chief edifices in Babylon, and 
the huge mound called Birs Nimrud 
is generally regarded as its site, 
^ bough 'toother mound, which fbis 


day beaxs the name of Babil, has been 
assigned by some as its site. Babel 
moans literally “ gate of God.** 'I’be 
meaning “ confusion ** assigned to it 
In the Bible really belongs to a word 
of similar form. See Babylon. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (“ gate ol 
tears,** from being dangerous lo small 
craft). A strait-. miles wide, 
between the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea, foimed by projecting points 
of Arabia in Asia, and Abyssinia in 
Africa. The Island of Perim is hero. 

BA'BER. First Grand Mogul, the 
founder ot the Mogul dynasty in 
Hindustan, boiu in 1483, died 1530. 
He was a grandson of the great Tartar 
prince. Timur or Tamerlane, and was 
sovereign of Cabul. He invaded 
Hindustan, and in 1525 overthrew and 
killed Sultan Ibrahim, the last Hindu 
emperor of the Pathan or Afghan race. 
He made many improvements, social 
and political, in his empiiu, and left 
a valuable autobiography (English 
translation, 1826). 

BABEUF (bA-bouf), Francois Noei. 
A French political agitator, born in 
1,64; etartoa a democratic journaJ in 
Paris, called Le Tribun du Peuple, par 

Oraceftus ** Babeuf^ and wrote with 
gie r againtPt 'thy 
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AJPtep the fall of Robespierre, to which 
he powerfully contributed, he openly 
attacked the terrorists, and advocated 
the most democratic principles. He 
was accused of a conspiracy against 
the directorial Government, con- 
demned to death, and guillotined In 
1797. He was one of the pioneers of 
Socialism in Franco. 

BAB'INGTON, Anthony. A Catholic 
gentleman of Derbyshire, born 1561. 
He associated with others of his 
own persuasion to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth, and deliver Mary^ Queen 
of Scots. The plot being discovered, 
the conspirators were executed in 
11586. 

BABIROUSSA. See BABTROuasA 

BAB'ISM. The doctrines of a 
Mohammedan sect whose head- 
quarters is Persia, founded by Seyd 
Aii Mohammed in 1844. He took the 
name of Bab-ed-din, ** the gate of the 
faith,” and afterwards that of Nokteh, 
” the point,” as not merely the 
recipient of a new divine rovelation, 
but the focus In which all preceding 
dispensations would converge. One 
of his most successful disciples was a 
highly -gifted woman* Ourred-ul-Ayn, 
” consolation of the eyes,” who 
perished with many others during a 
persecution in 1852, The Bab himself 
had been executed about two years 
before this, and was succeeded by a 
noble youth, Mlrza 'Yahya. 

The sect holds that all individual 
existence is an emanation from the 
supreme deity, by whom 5lt will be 
ultimately reabsorbed. The morality 
of the sect is pure and cheerful, and 
it shows great advancement In the 
treatment of woman. Moses, Christ, 
and Mohammed are aoknowledged as 
prophets, though only mere precursors 
of the Bah. A schism divided the 
followers of Babism into two soots, 
Bahais and Ezelis. The former have 
earned on an active propaganda in 
America. 

BA'BOO, or BABU. A Hindu 
title of respect equivalent to sir or 
master, usually given to wealthy and 
educated native gentlemen, especially 
when of the mercantile class. 

BABOON'. A common name applied 
to a division of old-world quadru- 
maua (apes and monkeys), compre- 
hending the genera Cynooephdlus and 
Papio. They have elongated abrupt 
muzzles Ilk© a dog, strong tusks or 
canine teeth, usually short tails, 
cheek-pouches, small, deep eyes with 
largo eyebrows, and naked callosities 
on the buttocks. Their hind and fore 
feet are well proportioned, so that 
they rim easily on all fours, but they 
do not maintain themselves In an 
upright posture with facility. They 


are generally of the size of a moder^ 
ately large dog, but the laiirest, the 
mandrill, is, when erect, neany of the 
height of a man. 

They are almost all African, ugly, 
sullen, fierce, lascivious, and gre- 
^rious, defending themselves by 
throwing stones, dirt, etc. They live 
on fruits and roots, eggs and insects. 
They include the chacma, drill, 
common baboon, and mandrill. The 
chacma or pig-tailed baboon (Cynoce- 
phdlus porcanus) is found in con- 
sierable numbers in parts of the y. 
African colonies, whore the in’ 
habitants wage war against them ou 
account of the ravages they commit 
In the fields and gardens. The com- 
mon baboon (C7. habnuxn) inhabits » 
large part of Africa farther to the 
north. It Is of a brownish -yellovi 
colour, while the chacma is greyish 
black, or in parts black. The hama 
dryas (O, hamadryas) of Abyssinia 
characterized by long hair, forming 
a sort of shoulder-capo. The black 
baboon (G. niuer) is found in Celebes. 

BABOUR (ba'bur). See Babes. 

BAB'RIUS. A Greek poet whe 
flourished during the second or third 
centmry of the Christian era, ana 
wrote a number of iEsopian fables. 
Several versions of those made during 
the Middle have come down 
us 08 ^sop’s Fables. In U840 a inanu 
script containing 12C fables bj 
Babrlus, previously imknown, wo§ 
discovered on Mount Athos. 

BABUYA'NES ISLANDS. A group 

In the Pacific Ocean, between Luzoi^ 
and Formosa, belonging te United 
States. Pop. 12,000, 

BABY-FARMING. The law relating 
to the protection children an(^> 

young persons has been subjected te 
amendment and consoUdotloci by tbf 
Children Act of which wholly 

repealed the Infant Life Protection 
Act of 189’ dealing with baby^ 
farming and Infant life protection. 

The Act of 1908 (Part I.) deals wltt 
baby-farming, and requires thav 
notice ehah be gdven to the Looji 
A-'^fchorlty fin Scotland the Parlsl 
Council) by the person Tindertaklnvr 
for reward the nursing and matnten 
ance of any infant or infants undet 
seven years of age apart from theif 
pa, rents, within forty -eight hours afte? 
reception, unless the period for whlct' 
it is received ho only forty -eight honrr 
or loss. The notice requires the name, 
sex, date and place of birth of the 
child to bo stated, where it is to be 
kept, and from whom it is received. 
The Act also provides that such e 
person shall notify any change in hk 
residence or the removal or death ov' 
the infant to the Local Authority 
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within forfcy-elgfht hours. In regard 
to all these matters the Act is re> 
trospectiye, and necessitates persons 
who had undertaken nursing and 
maintenance of such Infants hefore 
its coming into operation to comply 
with its provisions within a month 
after the oommonoement thereof. But 
it exempts any person who may have 
given the similar notice reqmred by 
the Infant Life Protection Act of 
1897, although it does not exempt any 
person whose duty it was to have 
given notice thereunder from any 
liability which such a person may 
have incurred thereunder. 

A duty is imposed upon Local 
Authorities to inquire re^rding 
persons willing to undertake the 
nursing and maintenance of infants, 
to appoint infant-protection visitors 
of either sex in so far as it provides for 
infant life protection and ^ves powers 
to such Local Authorities and visitors 
for fulfilling the requirements of the 
Act. It is an offence for the person 
undertaking tho nursing to refuse to 
allow such visitors access to the 
infant or the premises in which it is 
kept ; and. If need be, application I 
may be made to the court for a 
warrant to enter the bouse in which 
an Infant s farmed out, and where 
there is reason to believe that the Act 
is being contravened. It is an offence 
tor any infant to be kept <1) by any 
person from whose care an infant 
haa been removed under the Act or 
the Infant Life Protection Act, or (2) 
by any ^reon convicted of any 
offence under Part II. of the Children 
Act of 1908 or the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. 

The Local Authority may fix the 
number of infants under the age of 
seven years which may be kept in any 
dwelling, and it Is an offence to keep 
more. Provision is also made for the 
removal of an Infant from over- 
crowded, dangerous, or insanJiary 
premises, or from the custody of a 
person unfit to take charge of the 
child ; and an application may be 
made by a yisitor to a magistrate for 
a removal order enforceable by the 
visitor or a constable. Sbonld the 
infant die. notice of the fact must be 
given by the person with whom it is 
farmed out to the Procurator-fiscal of 
the district, if in Scotland, and, if in 
England, to tho Coroner of tne district, 
within twenty -four hours. He shall 
hold an inquest unless a certificate by 
a medical practitioner specifying the 
c 0 .U 8 e of death shafi be forwarded. 
Failure to give such notice is punish- 
able under the Act. 

A person nursing an Infant for 
reward shall have no interest in the 
life of the child for the purposes of 
life assurance. It ia not permissible 


for snob a person or insurance com- 
pany to insure the life of such a child. 
To do so renders both tho person and 
the msurance company liable to pro- 
secution. 

Any person knowingly or wilfully 
making any false statement in any 
notice required to be given under the 
Act commits an offence under the 
Act. 

Imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding SIX months, or a fine not 
exceeding £26, may be imposed npon 
any poraon found guilty upon sum- 
mary conviction of an offence against 
Part I. of the Children Act, 1908 ; in 
addition the court may order the 
removal of the infant to a place of 
safety. All fines are payable to the 
Local Authority for tne purposes of 
the Act. 

Legal guardians of an infant, as 
I well as Institutions established for the 
[ protection and care of infants, are 
exempted from the provisions of Part 
I. of the Children Act. 1908. 

BAB'YLON. The capital of Baby- 
lonia, on the left of the Euphrates, 
one of the largest and most splendid 
cities of tho ancient world, now a 
scene of ruins, and earth -mounds con- 
taining them. Babylon was a royal 
city sixteen himdred years before the 
Christian era ; but the old city was 
almost entirely destroyed in 683 b.c. 
A new city was built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar nearly a century later. This 
was in the form of a square, each side 
15 miles loi^. with walls of such im- 
mense height and thickness as to 
constitute one of the wonders of the 
world. It contained splendid edifices, 
large gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
especially the “ hanging-gardens,” a 
sort of lofty terraced OTructuxe sup- 
porting earth enough for trees to 
grow, and the celebrated Tower of 
Babel or Temple of Belus, rising by 
stages to the height of 625 feet. (See 
Babel. Tower of.) After the city 
was taken by Cyrus in 538 B.O., and 
Babylonia made a Persian pro'^ce, 
it b%an to decline, and had suffered 
severely by the time of Alexander the 
Great. He intended to restore it, but 
was prevented by his death, which 
took place here in 323 B.c.. from 
which time Its decay was rapid. 

I Interesting discoveries have been 
made on its site, more especially of 
numerous and valuable inscripuons 
in the cuneiform or arrow-head 
character. The modem town of 
Hlllah is believed to represent the 
ancient city, and the plain here for 
miles round is studded with vast 
mounds of earth and brick and im- 
posing ruins. The greatest moimd is 
i Birs Nlmrud, about 0 miles from 
Hillah. It rises nearly 200 feet. Is 
crowned by a ruined tower, and is 
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oommonly believed to be the remains 
of the ancient Temple of Belus. 
Another great ruin-mound, called 
Mujellibeh, has also been assigned as 

^ ^BABYLONIA and ASSYRIA. These 
ancient seats of Mesopotamian civili- 
zation lay across the western Asian 
trade routes, Babylonia being in the 
south and Assyria in the north. The 
area in which they flourished is em- 
braced by the Rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, and extends from the head 
of the Persian Gulf to the frontiers 
of Armenia and Northern Syria, is 
bordered on the east by Persia and 
on the west by the Syro -Arabian 
desert. “ Mesopotamia ** is a term 
borrowed by the ancient Greeks from 
the Semites, and was first applied to 
the north-western re^on. There was 
a Roman province of that name. 

Physical Features The northern 
area of the Ti^o -Euphrates valley Is 
partly mountainous and partly steppe 


partly mountainous and partly steppe 
land, with wide stretches of elevated 
m*azmg lands. and fertile districts on 
the banks of rivers. Assyria, derived 
from A-usar the river-bank re- 
gion *'), had origin in north-eastern 
Mesopotamia. Its most ancient 
capital, Asshur (modem Kal’at 
Sherkat), was situated on the western 
bank of the River Tigris, between the 
tributaries the Upper Zab and the 
Lower Zab. Nineveh, the last capital 
of all, lay farther north on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, and right opposite 
modern Mosul. The Assyrians called 
themselves Asshurai, and their 
national god was Ashur (earlier Ashir), 
written A-Shur, but confused in time 
with Ash-Shur, the name of the 
capital. 

The southern area of Mesopotamia, 
below Bagdad, where the Tigris and 
Euphrates come within 35 miles of 
one another, is a flat alluvial plain. 
Babylonia proper is that flsh-shaped 
region between the rivers, which 
broadens out to about 100 miles and 
gradually narrows to the point at 
Kumah where the rivers meet and 
form the Shatt-el-Arab. From Kur- 
nah to the head of the Persian Gulf 
is the ancient area of Cflialdea, which 
means ** Sea-land.” The inhabitants 
called themselves Kaldu (Sea-landers) 
and were known to the Hebrews as 
the Kasdim, and to the Greeks as the 
Chaldaiol. Babylonia, and the rest 
of the alluvial plain, is the ” gift ” of 
the rivers which rise in flood each year 
when the snow melts on the Armenian 
mountains. 

Rivers. Both the Tigris and the 
Euphrates bring down enormous 

S aantitles of sediment — indeed, five 
mes as much as does the Egyptian 
Nile — and they have withal more 
destructive tendencies. The ecoumu- 


lating silt tends to divert the flow of 
the rivers in the south, and a process 
of land-m6bking which bepran at the 
close of the Ice Age is still m progress, 
thrusting back the head of the 
Persian Gulf. At one time the Tigris 
and Euphrates entered the gulf by 
separate mouths, and Chaldea was 
then a narmw fringe of steppe land, 
plain, and marshes. The River Tigris 
is about 1146 miles long, and begins 
to rise early in March, reaching its 
height In May, and subsiding before 
the end of June. The Euphrates is a 
slower river, about 1780 miles in 
length. It begins to rise a fortnight 
later than the Tigris, is longer in 
flood, and does not reach ite lowest 
level until September. As there is a 
drop of only 120 feet between Bagdad 
and the sea, a distance, as the crow 
flies, of about 300 miles, the onoient 
Babylonians did thoir utmost to con- 
serve the water which came down in 
such abundance and was rapidly 
drained away, after doing much 
damage. 

Near Bagdad the Tigris Is on a 
higher level than the Euphrates, and 
could be run mto it through a canal 
farther south the Euphrates, being on 
the higher level, could be run by canal 
into the Tigris. The ancient engineers 
out these and other canals ; indeed, 
they covered the whole valley with a 
network of them. To store tht> 
Euphrates water for the season of 
drought and great heat, they formed 
canals which carried the roaring flood 
into two depressions in the western 
desert between the modern towns of 
Kerbela and Ramddi. These depres- 
sions are utilized for the British hriga' 
tion scheme. The Babylonians did 
their utmost to control the Tigris by 
erecting earthen dams so as to hold 
m) 08 much of the water as possible. 
Earthen dykes were also erected to 
raise its banks. The right bank pro- 
tected the fai'ms from disastrous 
flooding. 

Commeroial and Cultural Develop > 
menu Those ancient irrigation works 
mode Babylonia the greatest grain- 
yielding area In the ancient world. Its 
vast surplus of food stimulated ti*ade 
and brought Babylonia immense 
wealth, while its stotegio situation 
made it very powerful. Its cultural 
influence flowed along the trade routes 
eastward across Persia and the Iranian 
plateau, northward through Assyria 
to Armenia (ancient Urartu) and 
beyond, and north-westward along 
the Euphrates banks into Syria and 
Palestine, and into Asia Minor, the 
land of the Hittites, and then along 
the highway to Europe, c€dled later 
by the Persians ** the royal road.” 
The road to Egypt ran southward 
from North Syria through Palestine, 
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ekirtliiff the maritime valley by " the ab, ** the pilot of Erido.” The ship 
way of the Philistines.” The mer- was hailed, in religious literature, as 
chants of many nations met fin the city the bringer of fertility and joy. 
of Babylon, the London of the ancient Evidently the beginning of Sumerian 
western Asian world, and fin the civilization had some connection with 
trading centres off North Syrian fin- ancient seafarerSc. Off special interest 
eluding Carcbemish. in this connection are the references 

Historvo The ecirlest a^oulturlsts made by the Greek writer Berosus to 
and traders of Babylonia were the Cannes, a sea-dweller who came daily 
Sumenans- <a non-Semitic people, who from the Persian Gulf to instruct the 
built a -u jmber ot cities m the irrigated early Babylonians how to irrigate the 
valley and founded colonies fin. Assyria, laud, gl ow cronsp erect houses, make 
No trace hm been found of ^ Neolithic laws, write, oalnculato and measure. 


Age in Babylonia. Its oivllizatiom so 
far as our knowledge goes, began after 
copper was mtrodneed. At an early 
period Semites filtered into the valley. 
They absorbed Sumerian civilization, 
and ultimately became politically pre- 
dominant m the northern pari of the 
valley, which was called Akkad (the 
biblical Accad>. The southern part 
was then known as Sumer or Bnmerla 
(the biblical “ Plain of Shinar 
Akkad embraced the city bt<ilx)S of 
Agade, Babylom Borslppa, Hlppar, 
Kish, Opfs, and Kutha. The thimerian 
city States mcluded Eridu, Ur (later 
” of the Chaidees *’ and the birth- 
place of Abi*8hani), Laaush, Shurup- 
pak, Erech, Umma. and Adab. 

Inter-state wars resulted time and 
again in the formation of con- 
federacies which were more of 
political than racial character, and the 
prodominance of one city or another. 
Bellgious ideas were fused, and local 
pantheons appear to have reflected 
local politics. The chief scat of early 
Sumerian civilization was the city of 
Eridu, a name signifying “ on the 
seashore.” Its site is marked by 
modern Abu Shahreln on the eew^tem 
bank ot the Euphrates, and eouth- 
easi. of Ur, modern Mukayyar, Eiidu 
was originally h seaport on the 
Persian Gulf, from which fit is now 
sopai’ated by about 125 miles of land 
formed by river sill. 

The chief god ot Eridu was Ba, 
a name also rendered Ae and As, and 
apparently meaning waters ” or 
” house (region) of waters.” That tho 
term ** waters ” had a special slgni- 
floance for the inhabitants of a water- 
formed land is evident by the fact that 
the Semitic equivalent of Bs is Enki, 
which means lord of earth.” Other 
titles of the god were “ lord of 
BLeaven and Earth,” ruler of the 
land,” ** the deep,” ” god of the 
abyss,” and ” king of the river.” He 
was withal the ” Creator,** water 
having created Sumeria, and Nadlm- 
mud, ” lord of everything,** ' as tho 
Egyptian Osiris in his choraoter of 
god of the Nile was ” Neb-er-Zer,” 
also “ lord of everything.** Ea had a 
ship with & crew including his son 
Marduk (Merodach or Marad, the Nl- 
marad or Nimrod of legend) and In- 


and engage m trade. Texts have been 
discovered wiiich tend to fidontify 
Oannes with tn© god Ea, As the early 
Sumerians bore strong physical re- 
semblance to the ancient Egyptians, 
and there were links between the early 
religious beliefs and customs of the 
two peoples, it Is suspected that they 
lepresented two branches of the same 
ancient stock. Some think Sumerian 
civilization was founded by colonists 
from Egypt, while others believe that 
Egyptian civilization was stimulated 
by settlers from Sumeria. The 
question as to who first Invented ships 
has an important bearing fin this con" 
nection. 

Myths. When we turn to Sumero- 
Babylonlan religious myths we find 
that some reflect local natural 

g henomona. In one the Euphrates is 
ailed as tho River (god) ” who didst 
create ell things.** Mother, referring 
to the creation of man, says that 
Marduk (earlier the god Gillmma) 
” tied roods on tho face of the waters, 
he formed dust and poured it out 
beside the reeds . , , he formed man- 
kind.*® An oilier version fis that man 
was created from the god*8 blood and 
bone, oFv a« Berosus has fijL from the 
god*e blood and earth. The oldest 
Smnerian creation myth slates that 
all things come from primeval water. 
Then many deities were created by 
the pre-existing triad of gods, Anu 
(the sky-god), Enlil (” the elder Bel,** 
the earth-god, and ” lord of grain **), 
and Ea, who was associated with the 
goddess Ninkharsagga, Ea had 
several other wives. Including Nin- 
shar or Ninkurra, Nlnella, Ninro, and 
Damkina. These godacsses were 
ultimately aM ir^bsorbed by Ishtar, the 
Semitic name off the love and mother 
goddess. 

In tho later Babylonian “Seven 
Tablets ** version of the creation 
myth a conflict is introduced. The 
female choos-dragon Tiamat is 
by Marduk, the dnef god of Babylon, 
“ the later Bel,** who outs up her body 
and uses port to form the sky and 
part to keep the waters in their place. 
After a time a deluge took plaoe. In 
the Sumerian myth a priest-king 
called Ziusudici (earllei’ named Tatug 
' OP Uttu> corresponds both to Adam 
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«nd to Noah, builds a lai'ge 
vessel, having been warned by Ea of 
the ai^roaohing disaster. The Oilga- 
mesh Epio refers to the hero as Ut-na> 

E fshtim (or Pir-na-pishtim). He and 
is wife afterwards become immortal, 
and they are visited on their Island 
by Gilgamesh (the Babylonian Her- 
onles), when, smitten by disease, he 
searches for the Plant of Life, which 
he finds and afterwards ^oses. 

Ishtar. the goddess who plays a 
part In this epic, is also the heroine 
of the poetic legend which tells of her 
descent to Hades In quest of Tam- 
muz. whose story resembles some- 
what that of Adonis and has Osirian 
oharaoteristlcB. The Babylonian Per- 
sephone was Eresh-ki-gal with whom 
Tanimuz dwelt In her underworld for 
part of the year. Associated with her 
was Nergal, chief god of Kutha, whose 
planet was Mars. He conquered 
Hades. He and other city gods appear 
to have been developed from attri- 
butes vaguely shared by the earlier 
triad Anu, Bel-EnlU, and Ea. The 
moon-god of Ur was Sin (Sumerian 
Nannara), whose name clings to the 
desort of Sinai. Shamash was the 
Semitic imme of the sun-god Sxppar, 
the Sumerian being Utu ; Gishnu, tho 
Light, and Ma-banda-anna, the 
boat of heaven (like the E^ptian 
Ra), and Mitra were among his other 
non-Semitic names. Dagan, the god 
of the Euphrates, is regarded as a 
form of Ea, and as probably the same 
deity as Dagon of the Philistines. In 
later times the astrologers coloured 
with their doctrines the religious 
beliefs of Babylonia. 

Empire Builders. Among the early 
empire- builders of Babylonia were 
Lugal-zaggisi of Sximerlan Erech, who 
claimed to have subdued all lands 
from the Lower Sea (Persian Gulf) to 
the Upper Sea (the Mediterranean). 
He flourished about 2800 B.o. 
Another was Sargon of Akkad, who 
Jived about a century and a haH Hater. 
He must not be confused with the 
much later blblloa! Sargon of Assyria. 
His son or grandson, Naram~Sin, re- 
corded his great trading activities and 
victories over his enemies, including 
tbo Elamites, whose chief stronghold 
was Susa in south-western Persia. 
Elam was a rival power of consider- 
able strength. About 2200 b.o. It had 
overrun a great part of Sumeria, and 
Akkad fell to the Invading bands of 
Amorites. These Amorites founded 
the Hammurabi Dynasty, of which 
the king of that name was sixth in suo- 
cesslon ; Hammurabi extinguished 
the last sparks of Elamite power in 
Sumeria. which, with Akkad, was 
united to form the kingdom of Baby- 
lonia, named after Babylon, the 
capital. It was during this period 


that Abraham migrated from Ur to 

Hammurabi (c. 2123 2081 B.O.) 
codified the ancient Sumerian laws 
and did much to develop trade. The 
chief god of his kingdom was Marduk, 
“ the later Bel,** whose temple was 
called Esagilla. Babylon became the 
greatest trading centre in Western 
Asia and a rival of the Egyptian 
Memphis. Sumerian gradually ceased 
to be a spoken lan^age, being sujp- 

E lantcd by Semitic, but remained, like 
latin, in mediesval Europe, the 
language of law, culture, and religion, 
while the Babylonian language be- 
came the lan^age of trade and 
diplomacy, and was used In inter 
national oorrespondenoe by all the 
grreat Powers. The Hammurabi dy« 
nasty came to an end about 1926 B.o., 
when the Hittites raided Babylonia 
and oarried off the statues of Morduk 
and his consort. Kassites. assisted by 
Elamites, had been attacking Baby- 
lonia from the east, and the Sea- 
landers, who were Arabians mixed 
with Sumerians, established their 
independence. 

In the end tho Kassites, who were 
probably Aryan by race, conquered 
Babylonia and established a new 
dynasty. Like the Troians they were 
“ tamers of horses.*' Their military 
successes are belief’ ed to have been 
due to the use of the horse, which was 
a rarity in Babylonia before their 
time, but became common as a beast 
of burden as soon os the Kassite 
dynasty was established. Kassite sup- 
remacy lasted for over 570 years, and 
during that period Babylonia was 
known as Kardunlash. One of Its 
early kings brought back from Khani 
(Mitannl) the statues of Marduk and 
his consort which had been oarried 
off by the Hittites. Babylonian olviU 
zation was not changed by Kassite 
conquest, and its trade went on as ot 
yore. The Kassites formed an aristo^ 
oraoy like the Normans in England. 

During the Kassite period Assyria 
was a growing power. It had origin 
as a Sumerian colony, but above the 
relics of the Sumerians at Asshur have 
been found those of a people whose 
kinra had such non -Semitic and pro 
bably Aryan names as Ushpia, Kikia. 
and Adasi. The Amorites afterwards 
swept into Assyria, which they 
Semitized. During the Hammurabi 
dynasty it was subject to Babylonian 
overlordship. It grew independent 
during the latter period of the Kassite 
dynasty, and its kings formed com- 
pacts with the Kassites. Their western 
neighbours were by this time the 
Mitannlans. An Aryan mllitctry aristo ^ 
craov had formed a powerful State in 
north-western Mesopotamia, where 
they worshipped Indra. Varuna, and 
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Mitra, gods which figure in the my- king was, there was the national god 
thology of the Aryan invaders of of war. The heavily-bearded Aa- 
India. Egypt, under Thothmes III., Syrians were a fiercer and more war- 
extended her Syrian empire to the like people than the mild, shaven 
borders of Mitannla and a friendship Babylonians, who were ever in- 
sprang up between the two Powers, fiueneed by Sumerian modes of 
Assyria was during the period subject thought. The Assyrian temperament 
to Mltanni. The Tell-el-Amama is roneoted m its art, which at its 
letters reveal the fact that Egyptian best is characterized by vigorous 
monarehs had married princesses realism and brilliant ferocity . Much of 
from Mitanni, and the famous Akhe- it is harsh, exaggerated, and pompous, 
naton had Mitannian blood in his A sharp contrast is presented by the 
veins. calmer and more idealistic art of the 

The Hittites conquered Northern Sumero -Babylonians. 

Syria and overran Mitannla when the The records of Assyrian monarohs 
Egyptian Asian empire went to pieoes. deal mainly with extensive oonquests. 
Assj^a then became powerful and in- They did their utmost to set up a reign 
dependent again, the first great king of terror In Western Asia, and when 
of Its now ago being Ashur-uballlt, subject States revolted the chief men 
who was strong enough to interfere in them were flayed alive or impeded 
with Babylonia’s domestic polities, on stakes. The wholesale destmction 
Shalmaneser I. of Assyria (c. 1300 of trading city States and the mas- 
B.c.) oonquered the whole of the eaores of thousands of innoconts were 
Mitanni kingdom and extended the fit subjects for an Assyrian conqueror 
Assyrian empire westward across the to boast of in his inscriptions. Hit- 
Babylonian caravan road to North tites, North Syrians, Babylonians, 
^ria. He built a new capital at and Urartians (Armenians), were 
Kalah (Nimrud). His son, Tmkultl — time and again plundered and sub- 
JSineb I. — (c. 1275 b.o.), conquered jocted. A great conqueror of the 
Babylonia and reigned over it for Middle Period was Tiglath-Plleser I. 
seven years. In the end he was (c. 1100 b.o.), and other monarohs of 
murdered by political conspirators, the same name repeated his conquests 
with whom his son was associated, and atrocities during the last century 
Civil w£ir ensued, and Assyria’s of Assyria’s existence. The military 
history is found t-o he obscure for a glory of such a monarch as Ashur- 
century afterwards. In Babylon the natslr-pal III. (886-860 B.o.), whoso 
EAfisite dynasty, imder wliioh trade armies swept through western Asia 
flourished, came to an end as a result like cyclones, has a lurid background 
of an Elamite invasion about 1185 of savage cruelty and oppression. He 
B.C. A new Babylonian dynasty then fought for no greater cause than 
arose, and the third king, Nebuohad- plunder and the maintenance of 
nezzar I., revived the old empire and Assyria’s ability to wring tribute from 
wa^d war against Assyria. the oppressed. His son, Shalmaneser 

But the future lay with Assyria, HI., extended the empire but died 
which was organized as a militaur under a cloud of intemw revolt. Sub- 
State. It did not have Babylonia’s sequent rulers dominated Babylonit^ 
natural resources, and could only and one, Adad-nlrari IV. (810-782 
exist as a great Power by imposing b.c.), married the Babylonian prin- 
tribute on weaker States. A standing cess, Sammurammat, the Semiramis 
army was the basis of Its strength, of tradition. Tiglath-Plleser IV. 
The national god was Aohur, who was (745-727 B.c.) was overlord of Baby- 
symbolized by a winged disc, an Ion, and, indeed, Babylonia was more 
adaptation of the Egyptian winged or less under Assyrian sway for the 
disc' of Hoius. It was carried to battle next century. 

with the king, so that wherever the Sargon II, (’* Sargon the later **) 
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did Ills utmost to break the national 
spirit in subject States by transport* 
i^ whole oommimities from one to 
another. He removed a portion of the 

ten lost tribes '* to the Median hlUs, 
and dispatched Babylonians from 
Kutha to Samaria, where they made 
Nergal their chief sod. His campaigms 
extended to Phoenicia, Ciheia, and 
Armenia. Sennacherib, his son, de- 
feated Bgypt and her allies in 
Palestine and besieged Hezekiah in 
Jerusalem. A revolution in Babylonia 
broke out, and he swept into it and 
devastated Babylon, so that Nineveh 
might become the chief city in Meso* 
potamia. But Babylon had to be 
rebuilt by his son Esarhaddon, so that 
its di^ocatod trade might be restored. 
Esarhaddon, reoognisingthat the great 
commercial rival of Babylonia was 
Egypt, and that Egypt instigated the 
Palostinian and Syrian revolts against 
Assyria, invaded the Nile valley and 
captured and sacked Memphis. 

Ashur-bani-pal (668-626 b.o.), the 
next Assyrian emperor, punished the 
Egyptian rebels by sweeping south- 
waros and capturing and sacking 
Thebes, which is referred to as No 
(Nu-Amon) in the Bible (Nahum, lil. 
8-10) ; ** Populous No. . . . Yet was 
she carried away . • . her young 
children also were dashed In pieces at 
the top of all the streets : and they 
(the AssTTlans) oast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great 
men were bound In chains.*’ Egypt 
became for a time an A8s;plan pro- 
vince. Elam was similarly dealt mtb, 
the groat capital Susa being treated 
like Thebes. On the north and east 
Assyrian power was established with 
oharacteristio As 63 nrian ferocity and 
thoroughness. The result was that the 
predatory nomadic tribes of Scythians 
and Medes were able to sweep through 
the devastated territories and strike 
at the very heart of the empire. 
Ashur-bani-pal was the last great 
monarch of Assyria. In private life 
he was cultured and scholarly, and 
bis library, which contained copies of 
many ancient records and iTterary 
works, is one of the sources of Mesopo- 
tamian histoiT* Although the Sar- 
danapulus of Greek tradition, he was 
not the actual monarch who penshed 
when Nineveh was captured and 
saoked about 606 B.O. by the fiery 
MUmen from the east. The Assyrian 
military organization collapsed and 
Assyria ceased to be. 

The factors that led to the downfall 
of Assyria can only be guessed at. 
It may be that its many wars of 
conquest had left it in a state of 
exhaustion. It is also possible that 
the new generation of the aristocratic 
class that grew up in wealth and 
•luxury was disoiganized by Intrigues 


and oormption. After Ashur-hanf-oa) 
died, no great leader arose, and the 
vaat nnwieldly empire suffered from 
internal decay. 

Babylonia was the first to foster 
organized revolt. It was overran by 
the Chaldeans from the south, who. 
two years after Ashur-banl-pal’s 
death, set on the throne at Babylon 
their leader, King Nabopolossar. 
With him began the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty which lasted for 86 years. He 
had an ambitions and capable son 
named Nebuchadnezzar, who set out^ 
as soon as Nineveh fell, to seize the 
western portion of the Assyrian. 
Empire — the Medes, with whom the 
Chaldeans had an agreement, being 
content to retain north-easfcorn Meso- 
potamia. The Egyptians, having 
overcome the Assyrian garrisons In 
the Nile valieyj, were by this time 
moving northward through Palestine 
with the idea of re-establishing theit 
ancient empire in Asia. Memphis and 
Babylon were rival trading centres, 
and the struggle that ensued was one 
which was to decide which should 
have pre-eminence on the western 
Asian trade-routes, and especially the 

clearing-houses ** of North S^nrfa. 

In 604 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar mef 
and defeated Pharaoh Neoho’s 
Egyptian army at Carohemish. The 
Egyptians retreated in confusion and 
were pursued to their frontier. Nabo- 
polassar’s death in Babylon caused 
Nebuchadnezzar to return home and 
ascend the throne. Eight yearn later, 
however, he was back in Palestine 
again. Judah had been plotting with 
Egypt, its ally, and the Babylonian 
monarch besieged and captured Jeru- 
salem. Thousands of Jews were 
carried off as captives to Babylonia. 
In 587 B.o. E^pt involved Judah in 
a second revolt. Nebuchadnezzar II. 
again captured Jerusalem. This time 
he destroyed the city and ocuried 
away the greater port of the remnant 
of the Jewish people to serve his 
artisans and agnculturists ** bj 
Babel’s streams.** 

Babylon was triumphant as a 
political ^d trading centre, and, 
during Nebuchadnezzar’s long re^ 
of 42 years, prospered greatly, its 
products and its oultaro were carried 
far and wide, and Chaldean astrologers 
as well as merchants became known In 
Egypt and Greece. Babylonia was the 
birth place of the science of astronomy, 
which developed from astrolo^. No- 
buchadnezzar was a groat builder. It 
is the ruins of his Babylon that have 
been excavated in our own day. 
Although Greek desoriptions of the 
city have been found to be somewhat 
exaggerated, it was yet made very 
strong and Iminessive. The royal 
l^alace was robiiut, and the Hanging 
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Garden on its terraced platfoi'm 
became one of the ficven wondora of 
the world. Trade flourished in the 
capita), and ^ harbour was built at 
the head of the Persian Gulf to 
promote sea traffic. 

In 639 B.o. Oyrns, tho Persian 
conqueror, having: defeated the Baby- 
lonian armyo entered Babylon in state 
and was welcomed by the priests, 
Nabo-uidos, the last king of the Neo- 
BabyJonian empire, having made 
them his enemies. The independence 
of Babylonia then came to an end, but 
the importance of its capital as a 
trading centre did not suffer sudden 
decline. When it was captui'ed by 
Alexander the Great in 331 b.c. it had 
been much damaged in consequence 
of revolts against Persia. The Mace- 
donian conqueror resolved to make It 
his capital, but his early death, and 
subsequent political developments, 
hastened its decay. 1’be Greeks had 
i*emoved the rocks that blocked the 
Tigris, which then could bo navigated 
by vessels from the Persian Gulf. 
Seleucua built the new capital of 
Soloucla on the right bank o; the 
Tigris, and the traders followed the 
officials to the new Babylon. In time 
Ctesiphon arose on the left bank, and 
after the fall of the Parthian empire 
it was the principal city of the 
province. 

The Moslem oonquest oi Mesopo- 
tamia in the eeventn century of our 
era brought about tbe rise of Bagdad, 
a few miles to the north of Ctesiphon. 
It will be noted that all these cities 
are strategically situated in the neck 
of land, between the rivers, which is 
crossed by the caravan roads leading 
east and west. During the reign of 
the famous Harun al Rashid 86-809) 
Bagdad was at the height of its 
splendour. A portion of this ruler’s 
great palace still remains, and the 
tomb of Zobiede, bis <iAuecu, is a pro- 
minent feature on the outskirts of the 
city. Bagdad declined as & trading 
centre after Vasco da Gama dis- 
covered the seu'-route to India, and 
Averted the merchandise previously 
carried to Europe across the overland 
routes across Persia and through 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. Bag- 
dad afterwards depended chiefly on 
the trafilo oHOsed by pljtoim caravans 
to and from Mecca. The disastrous 
neglect of Babylonia’s irrigation 
system ooourred under Turkish rulo. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth 
cenfeory Gk^rmauy obtained conces- 
sions from the Turks and planned the 
Bagdad rahway, so as to reopen the 
ancient overland trade-route for 
Indo-Perslan trade. British interests 
in the Persian Gulf were seriously 
threatened by this scheme. When 
war broke out in ^014, * British force 


landed in ancient Chaldea and pushed 
northward. Bagdad, the modem 
Babylon, was captured in 1917, and 
Mosm (Nineveh !) was occupied in 10 1 
The Peace Treaty between the Allied 
Powers and Turkey placed Mesopo- 
tamia under the piolectlou of Great 
Britain, whicli thus secured control 
of the Bagdad railway. An extensive 
irrigation scheme in the southern 
alluvial valley promises to restore 
ancient Babylonia to its Importance 
as one of the great grain -yielding areas 
I of the world.— Bibliography ^ B. 
^ W. Rogers, History of Babylonia and 
Assyria • H. Wlnckler, UUtory of 
Babylonia and Assyria ; L. W. King 
f and H. R. H. Hall, Egypt and WtsHern 
^ Asia in (he lAgM of recent Diacoverus ; 
I P. S. Po Handcook, The Latest L^ht 
j on Bible Lands i L. W. Kingp History 
f of Babylon r D« A. Maokenzie, Myfh^ 
I of Babylonia and Assyria i T,. G. 
Pinches, The Religion of Bahyion and 
I Assyria 2 The Old Testament ^y% 
Light of the Records of Assyria ami 
Babylonia i A. H. Sayce, Religions 
f <A Ancient Egypt and Babylonian M. 
[ Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief 
i and Practice in Babylonia ana 
, Assyria i Rr. Koldeweg, The Excam 
, lions of Babylon^ 

BABYROUSSA (bab-i-r»g’a s 
c Malay word signifying stag-hog). A 
J Miecies of wild hog (Sus or Porcus 
I Babyrussa), a native of the Indian 
’ Archipelago. From the outside of tht 
' upper ?aw spring two teeth 12 inobes 
long, curving upwards and backwards 
like home, and almost touohlng the 
forehead. The tusks of the lower ^aw 
also appear externally, though the:c 
are not so long as those of the upper 
jaw. Along the back are some weak 
I bristles, and on the rest of the body 
only a sort of wool. These animals live 
] in herds, feed on herbage, are some- 
’ times tamed, and their flesh is well 
flavoured. 

; BA0'CARAT„ A gambling card 
game of French origin, played by any 
number of players, or rather bettors 
and Si banker. The latter deals two 
cards to each plaver and two to 
himself, and covers the stakes of each 
with an equal sum. The cards are 
then examined, and according to the 
scores made the players take their 
own stake and the banker’s, or the 
latter takes all or h certain number 
oi the stakes. 

BAC3CARAT (bak-d-rft). A town of 
Franco, about 16 miles south-east of 
Lun6ville, department Meorthe-et- 
Moselle, on the River Mourthe, with 
a handsome new ohiireh, and one of 
the largest works for plate-glass and 
crystal in I^Yance^ Pop. ’ 277. 

BACCHANALIA, w DIONYSIA 
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Feasts in honour of Bacchus or 
Dionysus, characterized by licentious- 
ness and revelry, and celebrated in 
ancient Athens. In the processions 
were bands of Bacchantes of both 
sexes, who, inspired by real or 
feigned intoxication, wandered about 
rioting and dancing. They were 
clothed in fawn -skins, crowned with 
ivy, and bore in their hands thyrsi, 
that is spears entwined with ivy, or 
havii^ a pine-cone stuck on the 
point. These feasts passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans, who cele- 
brated them with still greater dis- 
soluteness till the Senate abolished 
them, 187 B.o. 

BACCHANTE (bak-an'te). A person 
taking part in revels in honour of 
Bacchus. See Bacchanalia. 

BACCHIGLIONE (b&k.kll'y5-nft). A 
river of Northern Italy, Mses in the 
Alps, passes through the towns of 
Vicenza and Padua, and enters the 
Adriatic near Chioggia, after a course 
of about 90 miles. / 

BACCHUS (bak'rJ; in Greek, 
generally ZHon^isits). The god of wine, 
son of Zeus (Jupiter) an^dmdlS. He 
first taught the cultivati^ of the vine 
and the preparation of wine. To 
spread thelmowledge of his invention 
he travelled over various countries 
and received in every quarter divine 
honours. Drawn by lions (some say 
panthers, tigers, or lynxes), he began 
his march, which resembled a 
triumphal procession. Those who 
opposed him were severely punished, 
but on those who received him 
hospitably he bestowed rewards. His 
love was shared by several ; but 
Ariadne, whom he found deserted 
upon Naxos, alone was elevated to 
the digmty of a wife, and became a 
sharer of his immortality. 

In art he is represented with the 
round, soft, and graceful form of a 
maiden rather than with that of a 
young man. His long waving hair is 
kmtted behind in a knot, and 
wreathed with sprigs of ivy and vine 
leaves. He is usually naked : some- 
times he has a loose mantle hung 
negligently round his shoulders ; 
sometimes a fawn-skin hangs across 
his breast. He is often accompanied 
by SUenUB, Bacchantes, Satyrs, etc. 
See Bacchanalia. — Bibliography : 
Farnell, CvUs of the Greek SUUes ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Eeligion ; Sir J, G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, 

BACCHYLIDES (bak - kllT - dfiz). 
Bom in the Island of Cos, about the 
middle of the fifth century b.o., the 
last of the great lyric poets of Greece, 
a nephew of Simonides and a con- 
temporary of Pindar. The extant 


remains of his odes, hymns, peeans, 
etc., were augmented in 1887 by 
papyrus discoveries. 

BACGIOCCHI (b&t-chok'S). Maria 
Anne Eliza Bonaparte. Sister of 
Napoleon, born at Ajaccio, 1777, died 
near Trieste, 1820 ; a great patroness 
of literature and art. She married 
Captain Bacciocchi, who in 1806 was 
created Prince of Lucca andPiombino. 
She virtually ruled these principalities 
herself, and as Grand-Duchess of 
Tuscany she enacted the pcirt of a 
queen. She fell with the Empire. 

BACCIO DELLA PORTA (b&oh^6). 
See Bartolommeo. 

BACH (b^), Johann Sebastian. 
One of the Greatest of German 
musicians, bom in 1685 at Eisenach, 
died in 1750 at Leipzig. Being the 
son of a musician he was early trained 
in the art, and soon distlngulsned him , 
self. In 1703 he was engaged as a 
player at the Court of Weimar, and 
subsequently he was musical director 
to the Duke of Anhalt-Kbthen, and 
afterwards held an appointment at 
Leipzig. He paid a visit to Potsdam 
on the invitation of Frederick the 
Great. As a player on the harpsichord 
and organ he had no equal among his 
contemporaries ; but It was not till 
a century alter his death that his 
greatness as a composer was fully 
reco^zed. His compositions, many 
of which are pieces of sacred musio, 
show great originality. They include 
pieces, vocal and intrumental, for the 
organ, piano, stringed and keyed in- 
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struments ; church cantatas, ora - 1 BACIL'LUS. See Bacteria. 


torios, masses, passion music, etc. 

More than fifty musical performers 
have proceeded from this family. 
Sebastian himself had eleven sons, 
ail distinguished €ts musicians. The 
most renowned were the following : 
Wilhelm Friedemann, bom in 1710 at 
Weimar, died at Berlin in 1784. He 
was one of the most scientific har- 
monists and most skilful organists. — 
Karl Philipp Emmanuel, bora in 1714 
at Weimar, died in 1788 at Hambui^. 
He composed mostly for the piano, 
and published melodies for G^ort*s 
hymns ; he also wrote The True 
Manner of Playing the Harpsichord . — 
Johann Christoph Friedrich, bora at 
Weimar, i732, died in 1795. a great 
organist, is known also by the music 
ho published. — Johann Christian, 
born In 1735 at Leipzig, died in 
London, 1782, was a favourite com- 
poser and conductor with the English 
public. — Bibliography : P. Spltta, 
Johann Sebastian Bach ; A. Plrro, 
L*E8ih6tigue de Jean Sebastian Bach. 

BACHARACH (bhh'k-TdJi). A small 
place of 200 Inhabitants on the Rhine, 
12 miles S. of Coblenz. The vicinity 
produces excellent wine, which was 
once highly esteemed. The view from 
the ruins of the castle is one of the 
sublimest on the Rhine. I 

BACH'ELOR. A term applied I 
anciently to a person in the first or 
probationary stage of knighthood 
who had not yet raised his standard 
in the field. It also denotes a person 
who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences, or In 
divinity, law, or medicine, at a college 
or university ; or a man of any age 
who has not been married. — ^A knight 
bachelor is one who has been raised to 
the dignity of a knight without being 
made a member of any of the orders 
of chivalry such as the Garter, the 
Thistle, or the Bath. | 

BACHELOR'S BUTTONS. The | 
double-flowering buttercup {Ranun- 
culus acris)t with white or yellow I 
blossoms, common in gardens. 

BAOHIAN (b&ch'lin). One of the 
Molucca Islands, immediately S. of 
the equator, S.W. of Qilolo ; area, 
800 sq. miles. It is ruled by a native 
sultan under the Dutch. 

BACHMUT (b5A-m5tO. A town in 
the Ukraine, government of Ekateri- 
noslav, with a trade in cattle, tallow, 
etc., and coal and rock-salt mines. 
Pop. 20,000. 

BAGILLA'RIA. A genus of micro- 
soopic algae, belon^ng to the class 
Diatomaceae, the siliceous remains of 
which abound in cretaceous, tertiary, 
and more recent geological deposits. 


BACK, Admiral Sir George. Emi- 
nent English Arctic discoverer, bora 
1796, died 1878. He accompanied 
Franklin and Richardson in their 
northern expeditions, and in 1833-4 
headed an expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean through the Hudson Bay 
Company’s territory, on which occa- 
sion he wintered at the Great Slave 
Lake, and discovered the Back or 
Great Fish River. 

BACKERGUNGE. See Bakarganj. 

BACKGAM'MON. A game played 
by two persons upon a table or board 
made for the purpose, with pieces or 
men, dice-boxes, and dice. The table 
is in two parts, on which are twenty- 
four black and white spaces called 
points. Each player has fifteen men 
of different colours for the purpose of 
distinction. The movements of the 
men are made in accordance with the 
numbers turned up by the dice. 

BACKHAUS, Wilhelm. One of the 
greatest living pianists, born at 
Leipzig in 1884. At the age of twenty- 
one he was appointed a professor at 
The Royal College of Music, Man- 
chester. This position, however, he 
soon gave up, and since 1905 has 
devoted his time to concert tours. 

BACKHUYSEN (b&k'hoi-zn), Lu- 
doU. A painter of the Dutch school, 
particularly celebrated for sea pieces, 
born in 1631, died 1709. His most 
famous picture is a sea piece which the 
burgomasters of Amsterdam com- 
missioned him to paint as a present to 
Louis XVI. It is still at Paris. 

BACKWARDA'TION. A stock ex- 
change term signifying the rate paid 
by a speculative seller of stock for 
the privilege of carrying over or con- 
tinuing a bargain from one fort- 
nightly account to another, Instead 
of closing it on the appointed day. 

BACNINH. A town of Tongklng, 
on the Red River, fortified and con- 
taining a French garrison, being in an 
to^ortant strategic position. Pop. 

BACON. Popular article of food. 
The flesh of the pig after it has been 
cured. Curing is a process of pickling 
and drying and sometimes smoking. 
In Great Britain the consumption of 
bacon and ham is about 600,000 tons 
a year. Bacon hits a high food value. 
It is sold according xo the brand 
(Wiltshire, for instance), the names 
referring to-day rather to the method 
of curing than to the place of pro- 
duction. 

Great Britain imports much bacon 
from Ireland, Canada. Denmark and 
the United States, but a good deal is 
produced at home. Greater attention 
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Is now paid to the required breed of 
pigr, and bacon factories, on the 
Danish model, have been established. 
These are usually co-operative under- 
takings. In the United States and 
Denmark, all bacon must be pcwsed 
by state offlciaJs before it can be sold. 
Bacon was not included in the articles 
on which an import duty was placed 
when Great Britain’s fiscal policy was 
changed in 1931-32, but in April, 
1932, a commission was set up to 
reorganise the marketing of bacon 
and other pig products. 

BATON, Anthony. Elder brother 
of the celebrated Lord Chancellor, was 
born in 1558 and died in 1601. He was 
a skilful politician, and much devoted 
to learned pursuits. He became per- 
sonally acquainted with most of the 
forel^ literati of the day, and gained 
the friendship of Henri IV. of France. 
Francis Bacon dedicated to him the 
first edition of the Essays* 

BACON, Francis. Baron Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, was bom at 
London in 1561, died at Highgate in 
1626. His father, Nicholas Bacon, 
was Keeper of the Great Seal under 
Queen Elizabeth. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1575 was admitted to Gray’s Inn. 
From 1576 to 1579 he was at Paris 
with Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
ambassador. The death of his father 
called him back to England, and being 
left in straitened circumstances he 
zealously pursued the study of law, 
and was admitted a barrister in 1682. 



In 1584 he became member of Parlia* 
ment for Melcombe Regis, and soon 
after drew up a Lettef of Advice to 
Queen Elizabeth, an able politloal 
memoir. In 1586 he was member for 
Taunton, in 1589 for Liverpool. A 
year or two after he gained the Earl 
of Essex as a friend and patron. 

Bacon’s talents and his connection 
with the Lord-Treasurer Burleigh, 
who had married his mother’s sister, 
and his son. Sir Robert Cecil, First 
Secretary of State, seemed to pronodse 
him the highest promotion ; but he 
had displeased the queen, and when 
he apphed for the attorney -general- 
ship, and next for the solicitor- 
generalship (1595), he was unsuccess- 
ful. Essex endeavoured to indemnify 
him by the donation of an estate in 
land. Bacon, however, forgot his 
obligations to his benefactor, and not 
only abandoned him as soon as he had 
fallen into disgrace, but without being 
obliged took part against him on his 
trial, in 1601, and was active in 
obtaining his conviction. He had 
been chosen member for the county 
of Middlesex in 1593, and for 
Southampton in 1597, and had long 
been a Queen’s Counsel. 

The reign of James I. was more 
favourable to his interest. He was 
assiduous in courting the king’s 
favour, and James, who was am- 
bitious of being considered a patron 
of letters, conferred upon him in 1603 
the honour of knighthood. In 1604 
he was appointea King’s Counsel, 
with a pension of £60 ; in 1606 he 
married ; in 1607 he became Solicitor- 
General, and six years after Attorney- 
General. Between James and ms 
Parliament he was anxious to produce 
harmony, but his efforts were without 
avail, and his obsequiousness and 
servility gained him enmity and dis- 
credit. In 1617 he was made Lord- 
Keeper of the Seal: in 1618 Lord 
High Chancellor of England and 
Baron Verulam. In this year he lent 
his influence to bring a verdict of 
guilty against Raleigh. In 1621 he 
was made Viscount St. Albans. 

Soon 6ffter this his reputation re- 
ceived a fatal blow. A new Parlia- 
ment was formed in 1621, and the 
Lord Chancellor was accused before 
the House of bribery, corruption, and 
other malpractices. It is difilomt to 
ascertain the full extent of his guilt ; 
but he seems to have been unable to 
justify himself, and handed hi a 
** confession and humble submission,** 
throwing himself on the mercy of the 
Peers. He was condemned to pay a 
fine of £40,000, to be committed to 
the Tower during the pleasure of the 
king, declared incompetent to hold 
any office of State, and banished 
from Court for ever. The aentencei 
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however, was never carried ont. The 
fine was remitted almost as soon as 
imposed, and he was imprisoned for 
only a few days. He survived his fall 
a few years, durinsr this time occupy- 
ing hiTTiHAlf with his literary and 
8%ntiflo works, and vainly hoping for 
political employment. 

In 1697 he published his celebrated 
Eaaays, which immediately became 
very popular, were successively en- 
Uffgea and extended, and translated 
Into French, and Italian. The 

treatise on the Advancement of 
Learning appeared in 1605 ; The 
Wisdom of the Andenta in 1609 (in 
Latin) ; ms great philosophical work, 
the Novum Organum (in Latin), in 
1620 : and the De Augmentie 

SdenHarum, a much enlarged edition 
(in Latin) of the Advancement^ in 
1623. His New AUanlia was written 
about 1614-7 ; Life of Henry VII. 
about 1621. Various minor pro- 
ductions also proceeded from his pen. 
Numerous editions of his works have 
been published, by far the best being 
that of Messrs. Speddlng, Ellis, and 
Heath, 1867-9 (reprinted, 1879-90). 

Bacon was great as a moralist, a 
historian, a writer on politics, and a 
rhetorician, but it is as the father of 
the inductive method in science, as 
the powerful exponent of the principle 
that facts must be observed and 
ooUected before theorizing, that he 
occupies the grand position he holds 
among the world’s great ones. His 
moral character, however, was not on 
a level with his intellectual, self- 
agnandizement being the main aim 
of nis life. We need do no more than 


allude to the preposterous attempt 
that has been made to prove that 
Bacon was the real author of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, an attempt 
that only ignorance of Bacon and 
Shakespecure could uphold and toler- 
ate. — Bibliographt : J. Spedding, 
Life and Letter a of Francis Bason \ 
R. W. Church, Bason (in English Men 
of Letters Series) ; Sir Sidney Lee, 
Orecct Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century ; J. M. Robertson, Short 
History of Freethought. 


BACON. John. English sculptor, 
bom 1740, died 1799. Among his 
chief works are two groups for the 
interior of the Royal Academy ; the 
statue of Judge Blackstone for All 
Souls College, Oxford ; another of 
Henry VI. for Eton College ; the 
monument of Lord Chatham in 
Westminster Abbey ; and the.statues 
of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Howard in 
St. Paul’s Cathedrctl. 


BAOO^ Sir Nicholas. Father of 
Francis Bacon, Lord-Keeper of the 
Great SeiJ, bom 1610, med 1679. 
Henry Vm. gave him several lucra- 


tive offices, which he retained under 
Edward VI. He lived in retirement 
during the reign of Mary, but Queen 
Elizabeth appointed him Lord- 
Keeper for life. He was the intimate 
friend of Lord Burleigh, a sister of 
whose wife he married, and by her 
became the father of the great 
Chancellor. 


BACON, Roger. An English monk, 
and one of the most profound and 
original thinkers of his day, was born 
about 1214, near Ilchcster, Somei'set- 
shire, died at Oxford in 1294. He first 
entered the University of Oxford, and 
went afterwards to that of Paris, 
where he is said to have distinguished 
himself and received the degree of 
Doctor of Theology. About 1250 he 
returned to England, entered the 
order of Franciscans, and fixed his 
abode at Oxford ; but having in- 
curred the suspicion of his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, he was sent to Paris 
and kept in confinement for ten years, 
without writing-materials, books, or 
instruments. The cause seems to have 
been simple enough. He had been a 
diligent student of the chemical, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, 
and had made discoveries, and de- 
duced results, which appeared so 
extraordinary to the ignorant that 
they were believed to be works of 
ma^o. This opinion was counte- 
nanced by the jealousy and hatred of 
the monks of his fraternity. In sub- 
sequent times he was popularly 
classed among those who had been 
in league with Satan. 

Having been set at liberty, he 
enjoyed a brief spm^e of quiet while 
Clement IV. was Pope ; but in 1278 
he was again thrown Into prison, 
where he remained for at least ten 
years. Of the close of his life little is 
known. His most important work is 
his Opua Majua, where he discusses 
the relation of philosophy to religion, 
and then treats of language, meta- 
physics, optics, and experimental 
science. He was imdoubtedly the 
earliest philosophical experimentalist 
in Britain ; he made simial advemces 
in optics ; was an excellent chemist , 
and in all probability discovered gun- 
powder. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with geography and astro- 
nomy, as appears by his discovery of 
the errors of the calendar, and their 
causes, and by his proposals for 
correcting them, in whi<m he ap- 
^aohed very near to truth. — Cf. B3. 
Charles, Roger Bacon, sa vie, sea 
ouvragea, aea doctrines. 


BACTE’RIA (Gr. bakUrUm, a rod). 
A general term applied to the lowest 
visible forms of flfe ; other names 
0ven cure perms or microbes. They are 
divided into three classes : (1) cocct — 
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these are minute spheres about one sporing varieties (e.g. many putre- 
twenty-five thousandth of an inoh in faotlve forms) withstand much longer 
diameter, arranged in chains or boiling — ^up to one and a half hours : 
clusters; (2) bacUU — ^these are straight they can also be killed by chemical 
rods about the breadth of a coccus and means (see Disinfection). Many 
two to four times as long ; (3) spirilla bacteria are useful to man. cmd a few 
— ^here there are two forms : one is give rise to disease (see Germ 
like a bacillus. |but curved (spirillum Theory). 

proper or vibrio) ; the other is a very BACHTERIOLOGY. The branch of 
fine spiral thread (spirochsiete) often science which deals with the structure 
only half the thickness of a vibrio and and properties of bacteria. Though 
two to six times as long. Bacteria the exii^nce of bacteria had been 
consist of protoplasm surrounded by known from the time when Leeuwen- 
a membrane, and many show active hock arranged lenses so as to form a 
movements ; they all multiply microscope, it was through the work 
asexually by splitting, and so rapidly of Pasteur that modem knowledge 
may the process occur that 17,000,000 regarding the group originated, 
organisms or more may be formed Pasteur’s discovery that yeasts are 
from one bacterium in twenty -four the cause of the formation of alcohol 
hours. from sugar was followed by his show- 



The Simpler Forma of Bacteria, showbig the three types of lower bacteria — ^the globular or apiiecloal 
“ cocci,” the rod'like ” bacilli ” and »e spiral or curred “ spirilla.” 

The chief part played by bacteria ing that bacteria are responsible for 
in nature is to cause putrefaction, other processes of a similar character. 
They are found on all organic matter, e.g. the formation of vinegar from 
and are therefore omn^resent. When alcohol, the oocurrence of the randd 
grown artificially (see Baoteriolooy) change in butter, etc. When he went 
they usually require organic matter on to prove that a bacterium was the 
for their food, and this they split up cause of a disease of silkworms, a 
into simpler chemical compounds, stimulus was given to the germ theory 
some of which are very poisonous to of infection, and bacteriology was 
animals (toxins) : they can also split thus early brought Intimatdy Into 
up sugars to produce various alcohols, contact with medical science, 
acids, and gases. When certain of the Another stimulus to bacteriological 
bacilli are starved, the living matter inquiry came from the controversy on 
gathers itself up into a imore sur- spontaneous generation, and Pasteur 
rounded by a very resisting mem* was one of those who helped to 
brane. and it can survive for a long establish the principle that the new 
time in this condition. All ordinary development of living things, as re- 
bacteria, including most of those presented by bacteria, out of non- 
which produce disease, can be killed living matter does not take place. 
hj a few mihutes* boiling, but the This led to the inevitable deduction 
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that aD putrefactive processes are due i 
to bacteria. On this Lister founded 
his antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
the practical effects of which focused 
attention on the important part 
played by bacteria in human affairs. 

The modern science of bacteriology 
really dates from 1877, when Koch 

S roved that the BacUlua arUhracis is 
tie cause of anthrax in cattle. The 
outstanding feature of Koch’s re- 
search was that in it, for the first 
time, methods were employed where- 
by all extraneous organisms were 
excluded from the inquiry, and the 
way was thus opened up for the study 
of the projperties and effects of one 
species of bacterium acting by itself. 
The chief aspects of his work were as 
follows : (1) the determination of the 
temperatures at which bacteria are 
killed ; the knowledge of this enables 
investigators to render free from living 
organisms their apparatus and the 
food materials (usually called media) 
necessary to support bacterial life 
(this is called sterilxzaiion) ; (2) the 
discovery that the insertion of a plug 
of cotton-wool in the neck of a vessel 
(e.g. a fiask or test-tube) before its 
sterilization constitutes a sufficient 
filter, which prevents baoteria in the 
outside air gaining access to its 
interior or to any food medium placed 
in it for sterilization ; (3) the elabora- 
tion of a series of media capable of 
acting as food for all the commonly 
occurring biwteria ; (4) the introduc- 
tion of a simple method of separating 
from one another bacterial species 
which in nature are often growing side 
by side. This is effected by making 
media containing a jelly (e.g. gelatine) 
which melts at a relatively low tem- 
perature. The bacterial mixture is 
well diluted in the melted medium, 
and this is poured out in a thin layer 
on a sterile glass plate and allowed to 
set. Each individual bacterial cell 
can thus multiply apart from neigh- 
bouring cells, and, it may be, in a 
few hours the resulting growth (a 
“ colony **) is visible to the naked 
eye. A minute part of the colony is 
picked off with a heated needle and 
placed on a mass of sterile medium. 
In this way a ** pure culture *' of each 
species present in the originsd mixture 
can be obtained. Koch’s work was 
chiefiy concerned vdth disecuse bac- 
teria, and between 1880 and 1895 
many such organisms were isolated 
in pure culture and their properties 
investigated (see Germ Theory of 
Disease). 

While in the evolution of know- 
ledge the progress of bacteriology has 
been mom associated with that of 
medicine and suigery, the science h^ 
fundamental relations with many 
other huioan interests, and the same 


methods are used in investigating 
such relationships. The adaptation 
of these methods on a commercial 
scale underlies aJl industrial processes 
concerned in the preserving of milk 
and in the canning and bottling 
of meat and fruit (apart from 
the addition of chemical preserva- 
tives). 

Since bacteriologry c€«ne into exist- 
ence, many of the most primitive 
domestic procedures have been im- 
proved and placed on a scientific basis. 
Thus, butter-making Involves a pre- 
vious souring of the milk ; this is 
due to bacterial action, and standard 
mixtures of milk-souring bacteria are 
now regularly supplied by the labora- 
tory as “ stfurters ’’ of the process. It 
is recognised that the disorders of 
milk, e.g. ** roplnoss,” ** blue milk,” 
etc., are due to certain ” wild ” 
bacteria gaining access to the dairy. 
The ripening of such cheeses as 
Gorgonzola and Silton is due to 
bacteria and allied organisms, and 
here again light has been shed on the 
” diseases ** of cheese by bacterio- 
logical investigation. The pickling of 
foods by salt, or vinegar, or nitre, is 
due to the action of these substances 
as antiseptics, and a similar principle, 
aided by boiling, imderlies the making 
of Jams. Again, certain kinds of 
bacteria which only fiourish at high 
temperatures are responsible for the 
heating of hay and com stacks, and 
for the production of ensilage. 

Bacteriology is also throwing im- 

S ortant light on factors concerned in 
lie fertility of soils. For example, it 
has been shown that the little nodules 
on the roots of plants of the pea tribe 
are caused by bacteria ; these, m 
growing, take up nitrogen from the 
air, and form compounds which pro- 
mote the growth of the plant on 
which they are parasites and remain 
to enrich the soil when the plant dies. 
In short, there is no industry, which 
depends on natural putrefaction being 
prevented or modified so as to stop at 
a particular stage, which bacteriology 
cannot guide towards securing the 
most perfect results. — Bibliography: 
Fischer, The Structure and Functions 
of Bacteria ; Abbot, Principles of 
Bacteriology ; Muir and Ritchie, 
Manual of Bacteriology ; E. R. Stitt, 
Practical Bacteriology ; P. H. Hiss 
and H. Zinsser, A Textbook of 
Bacteriology. 

BACTRIA’NA, or BAOTRIA. A 

I country of ancient Asia, south of the 
I Oxus and reaching to the west of the 
Hindu Kush* It is often regarded as 
the original home of the Indo- 
European races. A Grapco-Bactnan 
kingdom fiourished about the third 
century b.o., but its history is 
obscure. 
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BAOULI'TES. A fossil genns allied i the Bhine, which bounds it on the 
to the ammonites, characteristic of south and west. Numerous tributaries 


cretaceous strata, having a straight 
tai)ering shell. See Cephalopoda. 

BA'CUP. A mrnicipal borough of 
England, in Lancashire, 18 miles N, 
oi Manchester. The chief manu- 
facturing establishments are con- 
nected with cotton-spinning and 
power -loom weaving ; there are also 
ironworks^ turkey -red dyeing works, 
and In the neighbourhood numerous 
coal pits and Immense stone quarries. 
Pop. (1931). 20.606. 

BADAGRY, A seaport in the 
British province of Southern Nigeria, 
West Africa, 50 miles E.N.B. of 
Whydah. Pop. about 10,000. 

BADAJOZ (b^-da-ftoth : ancient, 
PAX AUGUSTA). The fortified capital 
of the Spanish province of Badajoz, 
on the left bank of the Quadiana, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge of 
twenty-eight arches. It is a bishop's 
see, and has an interesting cathedral. 
During the Peninsular War Badajoz 
was besieged by Marshall Soult, and 
taken in March, 1811. It was twice 
attacked by the English, on 5th and 
29th May, 1811, and was besieged by 
Wellington on the 16th March, and 
taken 6th April, 1812. Pop. 38,612. — 
The province of Badajoz has an area 
of 8451 sq. miles. Pop. 656,654. 

BADAKSHAN'. A territory of 
Central Asia, which is tributary to 
Afghanistan. It has the Oxus on the 
north, and the Hindu Kush on the 
south, and has lofty mountains and 
fertile valleys ; the chief town is 
Faizabad. The inhabitants mofess 
Mahommedemism. Pop. 20,967. 

BADALONA (ba-da-lo'na). A Medi- 
terranean seaport of Spain, 5 miles 
from Barcelona. Pop. 28,000. 

BADEN (bh'd6n). Formerly a 
Grand-Duchy and one of the more 
hnportant States of the German 
Empire, situated in the S.W. of 
Germany, to the west of Wilrttem- 
berg. It 18 divided into four districts, 
Constance, Freiburg, Karlsruhe, and 
Mannheim. It has an area of 5819 
sq. miles, and a pop. of 2,142,833. 
It is mountainous, being traversed to 
a considerable extent by the lofty 
plateau of the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest, which attains its highest point 
in the Feldberg (4904 l^t). The 
nucleus of this plateau consists of 
gneiss and granite. In the north it 
sinks down towards the Odenwald, 
which is, however, of different geo- 
logical structure, being composed for 
the most part of red sandstone. The 
whole of Baden, except a small portion 
in the S.E., in which the Danube 
takes its rise, belongs to the basin of 


of the Rhine intersect it, the chief 
being the Neckar. Lakes are numerous 
and include a considerable part of the 
Lake of Constance. The climate varies 
much. The hilly parts, especiallv in 
the east, are cold and have a long 
winter, while the valley of the Rhine 
enjoys the finest climate of Germany. 

The principal minerals worked are 
coal, salt, iron, zinc, and nickel. The 
number of mineral springs is re- 
markably great, and of these not a 
few are of great celebrity. The vege- 
tation is peculiarly rich, and there are 
magnificent forests. The cereals com- 
prise wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 
Potatoes, hemp, tobacco, wine, and 
sugar-beet are largely produced. 
Several of the wines, both white and 
red, rank in the first class. Baden has 
long been famous for its fruits also. 
Of the total area 55.4 per cent is imder 
cultivation, 39.4 percent under forest, 
and 5.2 per cent uncultivated (houses 
roads, water, etc.). The farms are 
mostly quite sniall. The manu- 
factures are important. Among them 
are textiles, tobacco and cigars, 
chemicals, machinery, pottery ware, 
jewellery (especially at Pforzheim), 
wooden clocks, confined chiefly to the 
districts of the Black Forest, musical 
boxes and other musical toys. The 
capital is Karlsruhe, about 5 miles 
from the Rhine: ihe other chief 
towns are Mannheim, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau (with a Roman Catholic 
umversity), Baden, and Heidelberg. 
Baden has warm mineral spring, 
which were known and used in the 
time of the Romans. Heidelberg has 
a university (Protestant), founded in 
1386, the oldest in Germany. The 
railways have a length of 1200 miles, 
and are all State property. 

In the time of the Roman Empire 
southern Baden belonged to the 
Roman province of Rheetia. Under 
the old German Empire it was a mar- 
§rravate, which in 1533 was divided 
into Baden-Baden and Baden-Dur- 
lach, but reunited in 1771. The title 
of grand-duke was conferred by 
Napoleon in 1806, and in the same 
year Baden was extended to its 
present limits. Until 1918 the execu- 
tive power was vested in the grand- 
duke, the legislative in a house of 
legislature, oonsistim of an upper and 
a lower chamber. The former con- 
sisted partly of hereditary members ; 
the latter of elected representatives 
of the people. In the break-up of the 
German Empire in Nov., 1918, Baden 
was among the first States to feel the 
shock of revolution. The Grand- 
Duke Frederick I. abdicated. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution passed in 
1919« the Free State of Baden is a 
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republic and a oon^nent state of 
Germany. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, tne rest 
Protestants. 

BADEN (or BADEN-BADEN, to 

distinguish it from other towns of the 
same name ; German Bad, a bath). 
A town and watering-place, in the 
former Grand-Duchy of Baden, 18 
miles 3.S.W. of Karlsruhe, built in 
the form of an amphitheatre on a spur 
of the Black Forest, overhanging a 
vaUey, through which runs a little 
stream Oosbach. Baden has been 
celebrated from the remotest anti- 
quity for its thermal baths ; and it 
used also to be celebrated for its 
gaming saloons. It has many good 
buildings, and a castle, the summer 
residence of the former grand-dukes. 
Pop. 26.004. 

BADEN. A town of Austria, 15 
miles S.W. of Vienna. It has numer- 
ous hot sulphureous springs, used both 
for bathing and drimung, and much 
frequented. Pop. 21,00fii. 

BADEN. A small town of Switzer- 
land, canton Aargau, celebrated foi 
its hot sulphureous baths, which 
attract many visitors. Pop. 8318. 

BADENOGH. Name of a district 
about 40 m. long in the S.£. of 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. It may be 
described as the Valley of the Spey. 
A moimtamous area, it is mainly deer 
forest, and contains Loch Encht. A 
son of King Robert II. was called the 
Wolf of Badenoch and ruled this 
district. Later it became the property 
of the Marquess of Huntly, who Dears 
the title of Lord of Badenoch. 

BADEN-POWELL. See PowEtL. 

BADGE (baj). A distinctive device, 
emblem, mark, honorary decoration, 
or special cognizance, used originally 
to identify a knight or distinguish his 
followers, now worn a« a sign of office 
or licensed employment, as a token 
of membership in some society, or 
generally as a mark showing the 
relation of the wearer to ai^ person, 
occupation, or order. See Oooeadb, 
Heraldry, Totemibm. 

BADGER (baj'er). A plantigrade, 
carmvorous mammal, allied both to 
the bears and to the weaaels, of a 
clumsy make, with short thick legs, 
and long claws on the forefeet. Tne 
common badger {Meles mdgdns) is as 
laige as a middling-sized dog but 
much lower on the legs, with a natter 
and broader body, very thick tough 
hide, and long coarse hair. It inhabits 
the north of Europe and Asia, 
barrows, is indolent and sleepy, feeds 
by night on vegetables, small quad- 
rupeds, etc. Its flesh may be eaten, 
and ttB hair is used for artiste’ 



Oommon Badi^er {Mtlet vuhfliris) 
brushes in painting. The Amexican 
badger belongs to a separate genus. 
Badger baiting, or drawing the badger, 
is a barbarous sport, long a favourite 
amusement in England, but declared 
ille^ in the middle of last century, 
and yet to some extent practised, 
generally as an attraction to public- 
houses of the lowest sort. A badger 
is put in a barrel, and one or more 
dogs are put in to drag him out. 
When this is effected he Is returned 
to his barrel, to be similarly assailed 
by a fresh set. The badger usually 
makes a most determined and savage 
resistance. 

BADGER DOG. A long-bodied, 
short-legged dog, with large pendulous 
ears, usually short haired, black, and 
with yellow extremities ; often called 
by ite German name Ihchshund, 

BAD’M INTON. A game closely re- 
sembling lawn-tennis, but played 
with battledore and shuttle-cock 
mstead of ball and racket : named 
after a seat of the Duke of Beaufoit, 
in Gloucestershire. 

BADRINATH (-hf). A peak of the 
mam Himalayan range, in GarhawAl 
District, in the Umted Provinces, 
23,210 feet above the sea. On one 
of its shoulders, at an elevation of 
10,400 feet, stands a celebrated 
temple of Vishnu, which some years 
attracts as many as 50,000 pilgrims. 

BAEDEKER (ba’de-k^r), Karl. A 
Gterman publisher, bom 1801, died 
1859 ; origmator of a celebrated 
series of gruide-books for travellers. 
His business is carried on by his 
descendants at Leipzig. 

BAEL. A plant akin to the orange. 
It grows in India and its fruit is used 
as a cure for dysentery. Perfume and 
dye are obtained from the rind, and 
the seeds are used for making 
cement. It is imported into England 
in dried slices. 

BAELZ'S DISEASE. An affection 
of the mouth characterized by swel- 
ling of the mucous glands of the 
mouth and lips, leading to the 
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formation of small abscesses and 
ulcers. 

BAENA (b&-fi.'n&). A town of 
Spain* in Andalusia, province of 
Cordova, and 24 miles S.S.E. of the 
city of that name. Pop. 14,730. 

BAEZ A (b&*ft'tha; anciently, 
BEATIA). A town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, 22 miles E.N.E. of Jaen, with 
15,843 inhabitants. The principal edi- 
fices are the cathedral, the university 
(now suppressed), and the old mon- 
astery of St. Philip de Neri. 

BAPFA (ancient, PAPHOS). A sea- 
port on the S.W. coast of Cyprus. Pop. 
1000. It occupies the site of New 
Paphos, which, under the Romans, 
was full of beautiful temples and 
other public buildings. Old Paphos 
stood a little to the south-east. 

BAFFIN, William. An English 
navigator, bom 1584, famous for his 
discoveries in the Artie r^ons ; in 
1616 he ascertained the limits of 
Baffin Bay. He was killed at the siege 
of Ormuz, in the East Indies, 1622. 

BAFFIN BAY. On the N.B. of 
North America, between Greenland 
and Baffin Land and other islands 
that lie on the N. of the continent ; 
discovered by Baffin in 1616. 

BAFULABE (bd-fu-ld-bft). A 
trading-place m French West Africa, 
on the Upper Senegal, and on the 
railway that runs from Kayes on the 
Senegal to Bammako on the Niger. 

BAGAMO'YO. A seaport in Tan- 
ganyika. opposite Zanzibar and north- 
west of Dar-es-Salaam. There is no 
proper harbour, only a shallow and 
rather exposed roadstead where ships 
have to anchor some distance from 
the shore, yet it is the chief trading- 
centre of the colony, and as the 
terminus of the caravan route to 
Tanganyika is a place of some im- 
pprtsmce. Pop. smout 25,000. See 
Eubopban Wab. 


BAGASSE', the sugar-oane in its 
dry crushed state as delivered from 
the mill, and after the main portion 
of its juice has been expressed ; used 
as fuel in the sumr factory, emd 
called also cane-trash. 

BAGATELLE'. A game played on 
a long flat board covered mth cloth 
like a biUlard-table, with spherical 
balls and a cue or mace. At the end 
of the board are nine cups or sockets 
of just sufficient size to receive the 
bails. These sockets are arranged in 
the form of a regular octagon, with 
the ninth in the middle, and are 
numbered consecutively from one up- 
wards. Nine balls are used, mnerally 
one black, four white, and four red, 
the distinction between white and red 
being made only for the sake of 
variety. In the ordinary game, at 
starting, the black ball is placed on a 
point in the longitudinal middle line 
of the board, a few inches in front of 
the nearest of the sockets, and the 
player places one of his eight balls 
on a corresponding point at the other 
end of the board, and tries to strike 
the black ball into one of the sockets 
with his own. After this his object 
is to place as many of his balls aa 
possible in the sockets. Each ball so 

E laoed counts as many as the socket 
I numbered for, and the black ball 
always counts double. He who first 
makes the number of points agreed 
on wins. 

BAGEHOT (baTot), Walter. Eng- 
lish economist and journalist, bom at 
Langport, Somerset, 1826, died at the 
same place 1877. He studied at 
Bristol, and at University College, 
London, and graduated as B.A. and 
M. A. at the London University (1848). 
He was for some time associated with 
his father in the banking business at 
Langport, and for a number of years 
he acted as London agent for the 
bank. He was one of the editors of the 
National Review (1855-64), and ^m 
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1860 till his death he was editor and 
part proprietor of the Economists His 
chief works are ; Physics and Politics ; 
The English Constitution ; Lombard 
Street ; and Studies^ Literary ^ Bio- 
araphiCt and Economic. He was a 
hieh authority on economics, bank- 
ing. and finance, and was often con- 
sulted by public men. 


BAG'GALA. A two-masted Arab 
boat, generally 200-250 tons burden, 
used for trading in the Indian Ocean, 
Red Sea, etc. 



German, bom 1764, at Korsbr, died 
at Hamburg, 1826. He led a rather 
wandering and unsettled life, sending 
some time m England as wml as in 
France and Germany. He tried lyric, 
epic, ctnd dramatic poetry, but was 
most successful as a humorist and 
satirist. One of his best poems is his 
famous song There was a Time when 
I was very LUUe. 

BAGGING. Is the name of the 
textile material which is used in the 
making of ba^. Baltic hemp was the 
first material used for the purpose, 
but now all kinds of fibres are used, 
though the majority of bags are made 
of jute fibre. The style of the bagging 
used depends, naturally, upon the 
requirements of the bag ; for the 
export of raw cotton from the United 
States of America we find the coarsest 
of all cotton-bagging used. When 
Intended to carry spices, sugar, 

etc., the bag must oe made of closely- 
woven material. In many oases ba^ 
to carry sugar are lined with paper. 

BAGHDAD% or BAGDAD. A dty 
of a vilayet of same name (54,540 sq. 
miles; pop. 1,360,304) now the 
capital of ‘Iraq. The greater part of 
it lies on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, which is crossed by a bridge of 
boats : old Baghdad, the residence of 
the caliphs (now in ruins), was on the 


western bank of the river. The city 
occupies a large area. The houses are 
mostly built of brick, the streets un- 
paved and very narrow, and there are 
few buildings of any note. The palace 
of the governor is spacious. Of the 
mosques only a few attract notice, 
many are in ruins ; the bazaars are 
large and well stocked ; that of Dawd 
Pasha still ranks as one of the most 
splendid In the world. 

Manufactures. Leather, silks, cot- 
tons, woollens, carpets, etc. Steamers 
ply on the river between Baghdad 
and Basra, and the town exports 
wheat, dates, galls, gums, mohair, 
carpets, etc., to Europe, the chief 
import being cotton goods. The esti- 
mated population is over 250,000 ; 
of these about 90,000 are Mahom- 
medans, 55,000 Jews, and 7000 
Christians. The city has been fre- 
quently visited bv the plague. Bagh- 
dad was founded in 762 by the Caliph 
Almansur, and raised to a high degree 
of splendour in the ninth century by 
Harun A1 Rashid. It is the scene of 
a number of the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. It was long the chief city of 
the Mahommedan world, and at one 
time is said to have had two millions 
of inhabitants. In the thirteenth 
century it was stormed by Hulaku, 
grandson of Genghis-Khan, who 
caused the reigning caliph to be slain, 
and destroyed the caliphate. It was 
again laid waste by Timur in 1401. 
For a considerable period it was the 
object of contention between the 
Persians and the Turks, until it was 
besieged and captured by Sultan 
Murad IV. in 1638. Since that date 


it remained a part of the Turkish 
Empire. It was captured by the 
British on 11th March. 1917. 

BAGHDAD RAILWAY. A railway 
starting at Konia, in Asia Minor, the 
eastern terminus of the Anatolian 
Railway from Haidar Pasha on the 
Bosporus, and intended to run to 
Baghdad and Koweit on the Persian 
Gulf (a distance of 1550 miles). Con- 
struction commenced in 1899 and 
1200 miles had been completed by 
1914. This was increased during the 
European War, but subsequently feU 
to about 1100 owing to the lifting of 
some unimportant sections. German 
capital was used throughout, and the 
line was part of the Berlin-Balkan- 
Baghdad scheme which was to provide 
Germany with a safe means of trans- 
port to India. The British completed 
the Basra-Baghdad section in 1920. 
The railway now runs from Konia to 
Adana and Aleppo (where it connects 
with the Pilgrims* line from Medina 
and Damascus), then to Jerablus, 
where it crosses the Euphrates, and 
on to Nisibin. There is a blank 
between Nisibm and Sharqat, but the 
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line thereafter runs to Ba@rhdad, An 
Nasiriya, and Baara. 

BAQHELKAND. A tract of country 
in Central India, occupied by a collec- 
tion of native States (Bewah being 
the chief), under the Govemor- 
Goneral’s agent for Central India ; 
area, 14,706 sq. miles. Pop. 1,772,574. 

BAGHERIA (ba-gft'r6-5,). A town 
of Sicily, province of Palermo. 9 miles 
by railway from the city of Palermo. 
Pop. 21,212. 

BAGIMONrS ROLL. Arent-roUof 

Scotland made up in 1275 by Eaia- 
mund or Boiamond de Vicci, vulgarly 
(tailed Bagimont, who was sent from 
Rome by the Pope, in the reign of 
Alexander III., to collect the tithe of 
all the church livings in Scotland for 
an expedition to the Holy Land. It 
remained the statutory valuation, 
according to which the benefices were 
taxed, till the Reformation. A copy 
of it as it existed in the reign of James 
V. is in the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh. 

BAGIRMl (b& rfr'md), or BAG- 
HERMl. A Monammedan Negro 
State in Central Africa, situated to 
the south-east of Lake Tchad. It is 
mostly a plain ; has an area of about 
20,000 sq. miles, and about 150,000 
inhabitants. The people are in- 
dustrious and fairly civilized. The 
country is in the French sphere of 
Influence, but the people are still 
under a native ruler acting on French 
advice. 

BAGNARA (b5,-nya'r&). A seaport 
near the S.W. extremity of Italy. 
Pop. 11,000. 

BAGNERES DE BIGORRE (bAn- 
yAr do bo-gorr). A watering-place, 
France, department Hautes-Pyr6- 
n6e8, on the left bank of the Adour. 
It owes its chief celebrity to its 
sulphurous and saline baths. The 
sprii^s were known to and used by 
the Romans. The site is one of the 
most romantic in the Pyr6n6e8, and 
the town is well built and well 
provided with accommodation for 
visitors. Pop. 8455. 

BAGNERES DE LUCHON (bftn-yftr 
d6 lu-shop). A town. Prance, depart- 
ment Haute-Garonne, in a picturesque 
valley surrounded by wooded hills, 
one of the principal watering-places 
of the Pyr5n6e8, having sulphurous 
thermal waters, beneficial in rheu- 
matic complaints. There is a lars^ 
bathing establishment, and a large 
and splendid casino building, com- 
prising a theatre, concert and ball- 
rooms, etc. Resident pop. 4000. 

BAONI (bA'yS). Italian for “ baths,** 
a name in Italy for various places 
whloh possess natural baths or thermal 


springs, with some designation added 
to mark the pa' ticular locality. Bagni 
di Luooa, in the province of Lucca, 
and about 13 miles north-east of the 
city of Lucca, Is one of the most 
frequented of these bathing-places, 
its waters being recommended against 
gout, rheumatism, affections of the 
skin, etc. 

BAGPIPE. A musical wind-instru- 
ment of very great antiquity, having 
been used among the ancient Greeks, 
and being a favourite instrument over 
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Europe generally m the fifteenth 
century. It still continues in use 
among the country people of Poland, 
Italy, the south of France, and in 
Scotland and Ireland. Though now 
often r^rarded as the national instru- 
ment of Scotland, especially Celtic 
Scotland, it is only Scottish by 
adoption, being Introduced into that 
country from England. It consists 
of a leathern bag, which receives the 
air from the mouth, or from bellows ; 
and of piiies, into which the air is 
pressed from the bag by the per- 
former’s elbow. In the common or 
Highland form, one pipe (oallod the 
chanter) plays the melody ; of the 
three others (oaHed drones) two are In 
unison with the lowest A of the 
chanter, and the third and longest an 
octave lower, the sound beiiig pro- 
duced by means of reeds. The chanter 
has eight holes, whloh the performer 
stops and opens at pleasure, but the 
scale is imperfect and the tone harsh. 
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The Hlerhland ba^rplpe is a powerful BAGSTER, Samuel. Publisher, 
instrument, and calls for great founder of the firm of Bagster Sc Sons, 
exertion of the lungs in order that oelebrated for their bibles, was bom 
the air may be supplied in sufficient in 1722, and died in 1851. He began 
quantity There are several other business as a London bookseller in 
species oi baraipes, as the soft and 1794, and soon turned his attention 
melodious Insh bagpipe, supplied to the publication of bibles, bringing 
with wind by a bellows, and having out a Hebrew bible, the aeptuaqint 
several keyed drones and a keyed (Greek) version, and the English 
chanter; the old English bagpipe version, with 60,000 parallel re- 
(now no longer used); the Iteuian ferences. followed by his great polyglot 
bagpipe, a very rude instrument, etc. bible, which in its final form showed 
The Insh bap»ipe is, musically speak- eight lan^ages at the opening of the 
Ing, the most perfect of all. — Biblio- volume. Separate versions in different 
OBAFHT : Sir J. G. Dalyell, Musical languages were also brought out, with 
Memories of SooUand \ E. deBricque- various other aids to the study of 
vUle. Les Musettes, Scripture ; a polyglot Book of 

BAGRATION (bdg>ril'tydnh Peter. Common Prayer, in eight languages. 
Prince. Distingiushed Kussian etc. 



The Bahamas 


The group oontalos about 3000 tolaDds. an oompoMd of coral They rise only a fev feet 
above aea kvel 


mneral, descended from a noble 
Georgian family. He was bom in 
1765, entered the Bussian army in 
1782, and henceforth was constantly 
enga^d in active service, distinguish- 
ing himself in many actions and 
gz^ually rising in military rank. He 
fought in Poland, in Italy, and 
against the Turks, was engarod in the 
battles of Austerlitz, Ejdau, and 
Friedland, and at last was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Borodino, 
Sept., 1812. 

BAGSHOT-SAND. In geology, the 
ooUeotive name for a series of sands 
of the Eocene age, occupying ex- 
tensive tracts round Bagshot, in 
Surrey, and in the New Forest, 
Hanmhire, the whole reposing on the 
London day; generally devoid of 
fossils. 


BAHA DUR SHAH. The last of the 
Grand Moguls of Indifu a descend^t 
of Tamerlane. In 1857, during the 
Indian Mutiny, the Mahommodems, 
who wished to restore the Empire of 
the Moguls, placed him, then a very 
old man. at the head of the movement 
in Delhi j but the city was soon re- 
taken by the British, and the Em- 
peror was banished to Rangoon, 
where he died in 1862. 

BAHAldA ISLANDS, or LUOA- 
Y06. A group of islands in the West 
Indies, forming a colony belonging to 
Britain, lyingN.B. of Cuba and 8.B. 
of the coast of Florida, the Gulf 
Stream passli^ between them and the 
mainland. They extend a distance 
of upwards of 600 miles, and are odd 
to be twenty-nine in number, besides 
keys and rooks innumerable. The 
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principal Islands are Grand Bahama, 
Great and Little AbaccK Andros 
Islands, New Providence, Elenthera, 
San Salvador, Great Emma, Watling 
Island, Long Island, Crooked Island, 
Acklin Island, Mariguana Island, 
Grand Inama. Of the whole group 
about twenty are Inhabited, the mow 
populous being New Providence, 
which contains the capital, Nassau ; 
the largest being Andros, 100 miles 
long, 20 to 40 broad. They are low 
and flat, and have in many parts 
extensive forests. Total area, 4400 
sq. miles. 

Exports. The soil is a thin but rich 
vegetable mould, and an important 
product is pineapples, which form a 
large export (both canned and green). 
Other fruits are also grown, with 
sisal hemp (a valuable export), cotton, 
sugar, maize, yams, ground nuts, 
coconuts, etc. Sponges are obtained 
in large quantity, and are at present 
the chief export. Total exports about 
£406,275 (1926). The Bahama Islands 
are a very favourite winter resort for 
persons suffering from lum trouble. 
San Salvador, or Cat Island, Is 
^nerally believed to be the same as 
Guanahani, the land first touched on 
by Columbus (12th Oct., 1492) on his 
first great voyage. The first British 
settlement was made on New Pro- 
vidence towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. A number of 
loyal Americans settled in the islands 
after the War of Independence. Pop. 
56,924, including 14,000 whites. 

BAHA'WALPUR. A town of India, 
capital of State of same name in the 
Punjab, 2 miles from the Sutlej ; 
surrounded by a mud wall and con- 
taining the extensive palace of the 
Nawab. Pop. 18,700, The State has 
an area of 15,000 sq. miles, of which 
10,000 is desert, the only cultivated 
lands lying along the Indus and 
Sutlej. Pop. 781,191. 

BAHIA (b&-eA ; formerly ST. 
SALVADOR). A town of Brazil, on 
the Bay of All Saints, State of Bahia. 
It consists of a lower town, which is 
little more than an irregular, narrow, 
and dirty street, stretchii^ about 4 
miles along the shore ; cma an up^r 
town, larger and much better bmlt, 
with various outlying suburbs. The 
harbour is one of the best in South 
America : and the export trade, 
chiefly in sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, hides, piassava, and tapioca, 
is very extensive. Pop. 350,000. The 
State, area 164,600 sq. miles, pop. 
3.334,465, has much fertile land, both 
along the coast and in the interior. 

BAHIA BLANOA. A seaport of the 
Argentine Republic, on a bav of same 
name opening into the Atlantic, about 
350 miles south-west of Buenos Ayres ; 


it is a rising place connected by rail- 
way with the capital, and a terminus 
of other railways from the hiterior. 
It carries on a considerable trade 
directly with Europe, exporting 
mutton, wheat, etc. Pop. 44,143. 

BAHR (bhr). An Arabic word 
signifyii^ sea or large river ; as in 
Bahr-el-Huleh, the Lake Merom in 
Palestine ; Bahr-el-Abiad, the White 
Nile, Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue Nile, 
which together unite at Khartoum. 

BAHRAICH (ba-rftch'). A flourish- 
ing town of India, in Oudh, Faizabad 
division. It carries on a good local 
trade, and has a shrine that attracts 
many Hindu and Mohammedan 
pilgrims. It is the seat of an American 
M^hodist mission. Pop. 27,304. 

BAHREIN (bd rln) ISLANDS. A 

oup of islands in the Persian Gulf, 
an indentation on the Arabian 
coast, since 1867 imder British pro- 
tection. The principal island, usually 
caUed Bahrein, is about 27 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth. It is in 
general very flat and low, and the 
soil is not very fertile except in a few 
places ; but irrigation is employed 
and excellent dates are grown. The 
principal town is Menamah or 
Manama ; pop. 35,000. The smaller 
island of Moharrek, separated by a 
shallow strait 2 miles wide, contains 
the town of Moharrek, the present 
seat of government; pop. 25,000. 
The Bahrein Islands are chiefly noted 
for their pearl-fisheries, which were 
known to the ancients, and which 
employ in the season fi^m 2000 to 
3000 boats manned by from 8 to 20 
men each. Total pop. 110,000 ; 
total area, 250 sq. miles. 

BAHR EL GHAZAL. A larro river 
of Central Africa, a western tributary 
of the White Nile (or Bahr-el-Ablad). 
It flows through a very swampy 
region, and is liable to inundations. 
The head of steam navigation is 
Meshra-er-Rek. The river gives its 
name to a province of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, yielding ivory, 
rubier, timber, etc., and suited for 
cotton growing, 

BAIADEER. Set Batadbbb. 

BALffi (bi'5). An ancient Roman 
watering-place on the coast of Cam- 
pania, 10 miles west of Naples. Many 
of the w'^althy Romans had country 
houses at Baiss, which was a favourite 
resort of Horace. Ruins of temples, 
baths, and villas still attract the 
attention of archeeologlsts. 

BAIKAL (bPkM). A large fresh- 
water lake m Eastern Siberia, 360 
m les long, and about 50 in extreme 
breadth, interspersed with islands ; 
in the line of the great Bfberiasi 
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Railway. It is surrounded by rugged 
and lofty mountains : oontams seals, 
and many fish, particularly salmon, 
sturgeon, and pike. Its greatest 
depth is over 4000 feet. It receives 
the waters of the Upper Angara, 
Selenga, Barguzin, etc. , and dischaiges 
its waters by the Lower Angara. It is 
frozen over in winter. 

BAIKIE. WUUam Balfour. Bom in 
the Orkney Islands 1824, died at 
Sierra Leone 1863. He joined the 
British navy, and was made surgeon 
and naturalist of the Niger Expedi- 
tion. 1864. He took the command on 
the death of the senior officer, and 
explored the Niger for 250 miles. 
Another expedition, which started in 
1857, passed two years in exploring, 
when the vessel was wrecked, and ml 
the members, with the exception of 
Baikie, returned to England. With 
none but native assistance he formed 
a settlement at the confluence of the 
Benu5 and the Quorra, in which he 
was ruler, teacher, and physician, and 
within a few years he opened the 
Niger to navigation, made roads, and 
established a market. 

BAIL. The person or persons who 
procure the release of a prisoner from 
custody by becoming surety for his 
appearance in court at the proper 
time ; also, the security given for the 
release of a prisoner from custody. In 
the United States bail is a matter of 
right in all cases where a sentence of 
death cannot be pronounced, and 
even in such a case it may be allowed 
by one of the judges. 

BAILDON. An urban district in the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, about 5 miles 
north of Bradford, with worsted 
manufactures, chemical works, and 
quarries. Pop. (1931), 7794. 

BAILEN (bl-len'). A town of 
Southern Spain, province Jaen, with 
lead mines. Pop. 8334. 

. BAILEY (b&'li). The name given 
to the courts of a castle formed by the 
spaces between the circuits of walls 
or defences which surrounded the 
keep. 

BAILEY, or BAILY. Nathaniel. An 
English lexicographer, school teacher 
at Stepney and author of several 
educational works. His Dictionary, 
published in 1721, pa sed through a 
great many editions. 

BAILEY. Philip James. English 
poet, bom near Nottingham, 1816, 
called to the bar 1840, died 1902. He 
published Feetus, his best work, in 
1839 ; The Mystic, 1866 ; The Age, 
1858 ; and The Universal Hymn, 
1867. 

BAILIE, or BAILLIE. A magistrate 
in Scotland, elected by the town 


coimoillors of a burgh from their own 
number, corresponding to an oWer- 
man in England. The criminal juris- 
diction ofthe provost and bailies of 
a burgh extends to breaches of the 
peace, thefts not of an aggravated 
character, and other offences not of a 
serious nature. As a term in con- 
veyancing bailie is not now used. 

BAILIFF. A civil officer or func- 
tionary, subordinate to some one else. 
There are several kinds of bailiffs, 
whose offices widely differ, but all 
agree in this, that the keeping or pro- 
tection of something belongs to them. 
In England the sheriff is the monarches 
bailiff, and his county is a bailiwick. 
The name is also applied to the chief 
magristrates of some towns, to keepers 
of royal castles, as of Dover, to 
persons having the conservation of 
the peace in hundreds and in some 
special jurisdictions, as Westminster, 
€uid to the returning officers in the 
same. But the officials commonly 
designated by this name are the 
bailiffs of sheriffs, or sheriffs’ officers, 
who execute processes, etc. 

BAILLEUL (b&-yeul). An ancient 
French town, department of Nor^ 
near the Belman frontier, about 19 
miles west of Lille. Much fighting 
took place in its vicinity during the 
European War, but it was not de- 
stroyed until the campaign of 1918. 
Pop. 12,828. — A village of the same 
name in department Orne gave its 
name to the Baliol family. 

BAILLIE. Lady Grizel. A Scottish 
oetess and heroine, bom in 1665. 
he was a daughter of the Earl of 
Marohmont, and helped him — a 
Covenanter — to escape from his 
enemies, and later went with him to 
Holland. She returned to Scotland 
and married George Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. Her poems are still remem- 
bered. She med in 1746. 

BAILLIE. Joanna. A Scottish 
authoress, bom at Bothwell, Lanark- 
shire, in 1762, died at Hampstead, 
1851. She removed in early life to 
London, where her brother, Matthew 
Baillie, was settled as a physician. 
Here in 1798 she published her first 
work, entitled A Series of Plays, in 
which she attempted to delineate the 
stronger passions by making each 
passion the subject of a tragedy and 
a comedy. The series was followed 
up by a second volume in 1802, and a 
third in 1812. A second series ap- 
peared in 1836, and a complete 
edition of her whole dramatic works 
in 1860. She also pui)lished a volume 
of miscellaneous poetry, Including 
songs, in 1841. Her only plays per- 
formed on the stage were a tragedy 
entitled the Family Leyend, brought 
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out at Edinburgh imder the patronage 
of Sir Walter Scott ; and De Mcy^- 
fort, brought out by John Kemble, 
who acted in it with Mrs. Siddons. 

BAILLIE, Matthew, M.D. Phyplcian 
and anatomist, brother of the preced- 
ing, was bom 1761 at Shotts, Lanark- 
shire died at Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1823. In 1773 he was sent 
to the University of Glasgow. He 
afterwards studied anatomy under his 
maternal uncles, John and William 
Hunter, and entered Oxford, where 
he graduated as M.D. In 1783 he 
succeeded his uncle as lectuier on 
anatomy in London, where he 
acquired a high reputation as a 
teacher and demonstrator, having 
also a large practice. In 1810 he was 
appointed, physician to George III. 
His work on The Morbid Arudomy of 
Some of the Most Important Parts of 
the Unman Body gave him a European 
reputation 

BAILLIE, Robert. An em nent 
Scottish Presbysterian clergyman, 
was bom at Glasgow in 1599, died 
1662. Though educated and ordained 
as an Episcopalian, he resisted the 
attempt of Archbishop Laud to 
mtroduoe his Book of Common Prayer 
into Scotland, and joined the Presby- 
terian party. In 1638 he represented 
the presbytery of Irvine in the 
General Assembly at Glasgow, which 
dissolved Episcopacy in Scotland. In 
1640 he was selected to go to London, 
with other commissioners, to draw up 
the accusation against Archbishop 
Laud Of this, and almost all the 
other proceedings of his public life, 
he has left a minute account in his 
letters and journals, which form a 
most valuable coll ction for the 
history of his time. In 1642 he was 
appointed professor of divinity at 
Glasgow. He was a member of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
and attended its sittings from 1643-6. 
After the Restoration, though made 
principal of his college through Coui*t 
patronage, he did not hesitate to 
express his dissatisfaction with the re- 
in^duotion of Episcopacy. 

BAILLIE, Robert^ of Jerviswood, 
in Lanarkshire. A Scottish patriot of 
the reign of Charles II. He brought 
himself into notice by opposing the 
tyrannical measures of Archbishop 
Sharpe against the Nonconformists, 
for which he was fined 6000 merks (or 
£500) and imprisoned for four months. 
In lo83 he went to London in further- 
ance of a scheme of emigration to 
^uth Carolina taken up by a number 
of Scottish gentlemen as being the 
only way of escaping the tyranny of 
the Government. He became as- 
sociated with Monmouth, Sydney, 
Russell, and the rest of that party. 


and was charged with complicity in 
the Rye-house plot. After a long 
imprisonment, during which vain 
attempts were made to obtain 
evidence against him, he was brought 
before the Court of Justiciary (23rd 
Dec., 1684\ was found guilty, and 
condemned to be executed that after- 
noon. 

BAILLIESTON. A town of Scot- 
land, in Lanarkshire, a few miles east 
of Glasgow, with extensive collieries, 
in which many of the inhabitants are 
employed. Pop. 5500. 

BAILLY (b5>-y5), Jean Sylvain. 
French astronomer and statesman, 
born at Paris 1736. After some youth- 
ful essays in verse, he was induced by 
Lacaille to devote himself to astro- 
nomy, and on the death of the latter 
m 1753, being admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, he published a 
reduction of Lacaille's observations 
on the zodiacal stars. In 1764 he com- 
peted ably but tmsuocessfully for the 
Academy prize offered for an essay 
upon Jupiter^s satellites, Lagrange 
being his opponent ; and in 1771 He 
published a treatise on the light re- 
flected by these satellites. In the 
meantime he had won ^stinction as a 
man of letters by his Eloges on Pierre 
Corneille, Leibnitz, Moli6re, and 
others ; and the same qualities of 
style shown by these were maintained 
in his History of Astronomy (1775-87), 
his most extensive work. In 1784 the 
French Academy elected him a 
member. The revolution drew him 
into public hfe. Pans chose him, 12th 
May, 1789, first deputy of the fiers- 
4tat, and m the Assembly itself he was 
made first president, a post occupied 
by him on 20th June, 1789, in the 
session of the Tennis Court, when the 
deputies swore never to separate till 
they had given France a new constitu- 
tion. As Mayor of Pans his modera- 
tion and impartial enforcement of the 
law failed to commend themselves to 
the people, and his forcible suppres- 
sion of mob violence, 17th July, 1791, 
aroused a storm which led to his 
resignation and retreat to Nantes. In 
1793 he attempted to join Laplace 
at Melun but was recognized and sent 
to Paris, where he was condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and 
executed on 12th Nov. 

BAILMENT. In law, is the delivery 
of a chattel or thing to a person in 
trust, either for the use of the bailer 
or person delivering, or for that of the 
bailee or person to whom it is de- 
livered, A bailment always supposes 
the subject to be delivered only for a 
limited time, at the expiration of 
which it must be re-delivered to the 
bailer, the responsibility of the bailee 
being dependent, in some degree. 
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upon the contract on which the bail- 
ment Is made. Pledgring and lettingr 
for hire are species of bailment. 
Agistmtntj or the taking in of cattle 
or live stock to feed at a rate of so 
much per head, is a contract of 
bailment. 

BAILY, Edward Hodges. An Eng- 
lish sculptor, horn at Bristol 1788, 
died at London 1867. He became a 
pupil of Flaxman in 1807, gained the 
Academy Gold Medal in 1811, and 
was elected R.A. in 1821. Principal 
works : Eve at the Fountain, Eve 
Listening to the Voice, Maternal 
Affectum, Otrl Preparing for the Bath, 
The Oraees, etc. The bas-reliefs on the 
south side of the Marble Arch, Hyde 
Park, the statue of Nelson on the 
Trafalgar Square monument, and 
other public works, were by him. 

BAILY, Francis. Astronomer, bom 
in Berkshire 1774 ; settled m London 
as a stockbroker in 1802. While thus 
actively engaged he published Tables 
for the Purchasing and Renewing of 
Leases, The Doctrine of Interest and 
Annuities, The Doctrine of Life 
Annuities and Assurances, and an 
epitome of umversal history. On 
retiring from business with an ample 
fortune in 1825 he turned his attention 
to astronomy, became one of the 
founders of the Astronomical Society, 
contributed to its Transactions, and 
in 1835 published a life of Flamsteed. 
He died m 1844. 

BA1LY*S BEADS. A phenomenon 
attending eclipses of the sim, the un- 
obscured edge of which appears dis- 
continuous and broken immediately 
before and after the moment of 
complete obscuration. It is classed 
as an effect of irradiation, and is 
caused by the sun shining through the 
depressions between the lunar moun- 
tains. 

BAIN, Alexander. Scottish philo- 
sopher and educationalist, was bom 
at Aberdeen in 1818. He was educated 
at Marischal Coll^re (then a separate 
university), Aberdeen ; was for some 
vears a deputy professor in the uni- 
yersity ; subsequently held official 
posts in London ; and in 1860 was 
appointed professor of logic and 
English in Aberdeen University, a 

g o^ which he held till his resignation 
1 1881. His most important works 
are : The Senses and the Intellect 
(1855) ; The Emotions and the Will 
(1859), together forming a complete 
exposition of the human mind ; 
Mental and Moral Science (1868) ; 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive (1870) ; 
Mind and Body (1873) ; Education as 
a Science (1879) ; James Mitt, a Bio- 
granhy (1881) ; John Stuart Mitt, a 
CfrmcUm with Personal RecolUctUma 


(1882) : besides an English Qrammar ; 
English Composition and Rhetoric ; an 
Autobiography, etc. Bain was at 
once nammarlan, rhetorician, educa- 
tionalist, and logician, but his fame 
rests on his contributions to psycho- 
logy. He died in 1903. 

BAINSIZZA PLATEAU. See Euro- 
pean War. 

BAIRAM (bi'ram). The Easter of 
the Mohammedans, which follows 
immediately after the Ramadan or 
Lent (a month of fasting), and lasts 
three days This feast during the 
course of thirty -three years makes a 
complete circuit of all the months and 
seasons, as the Turks reckon by lunar 
years. Sixty days after this first great 
Bairam begins the lesser Bairam. 
They are the only two feasts pre- 
scribed by the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

BAIRD, Sir David. A distinguished 
British soldier, was bom in Aberdeen- 
shire in 1757, and entered the army 
1772. Having been promoted to a 
lieutenancy in 1778 he sailed for 
India, distinguished himself as a 
captain m the war against Hyder Ali, 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and 
confined in th6 fortress of Seringapa- 
tam for nearly four years. He and nis 
fellow -prisoners were treated with 
mat barbarity, and many of them 
died or were put to death, but at last 
(m 1784) all that survived were set at 
liberty. In 1787 he became major, 
and m 1791 joined the army under 
CJomwaUis as lieutenant-colonel, and 
was appointed to the command of a 
brigade in the war against Tipi)oo. 
After much hard service he was made 
a colonel in 1796, went in 1797 to the 
Cape of Good Hope as brigadier- 
general, and in 1798, on his appoint- 
ment as major-general, returned to 
India. 

In 1799 he commanded the storm- 
ing party at the etssault of Seringapa- 
tam, and, in requital, was presented 
with the State sword of Tippoo Salb. 
Being appointed in 1800 to co mman d 
an expedition to Egypt, he landed at 
Kosseir m June, 1801, crossed the 
desert, and, embarking on the Nile, 
descended to Ckk.iro, and thence to 
Alexandria, which he reached a few 
days before it surrendered to General 
Hutchinson. Next year he returned 
to India, but being soon after super- 
seded by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(Wellington), he sailed for Britain, 
where he was knighted and made 
K.B. With the rank of lieutenant- 
general he conunanded an expedition 
in 1805 to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in 1806, after defeating the Dutch, he 
received the surrender of the colony. 
He commanded a division at the 
siege of Oopenhagen, and after a short 
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period of service in Ireland sailed with ) God formed the staple of Quietism. 


10,000 men for CJorunna, where he 
formed a junction with Sir John 
Moore. He commanded the first 
division of Moore’s army, and in the 
battle of Corunna lost Iub left arm. 
By the death of Sir John Moore, Sir 
David succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, receiving for the fourth time 
the thanks of Parliament, and a 
baronetcy. In 1814 he was made 
a general. He died in 1829. 

BAIRD, Spencer Fullerton. Ameri- 
can naturalist, bom 1823, died 1887. 
From 1850 to 1878 he was assistant 
secretary, and then became secretary, 
of the Snuthsonian Institution, 
Washington, and was also chief 
Government commissioner of fish and 
fisheries. He wrote much on natural 
history, his chief works being 
Birds of North America (in conjunc- 
tion with John Cassin), The Mammals 
of North America, Review of American. 
Birds in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and (with Messrs. Brewer and 
Ridgeway) History of North American 
Birds. 

BAIREUTH (bProit). A well-built 
and pleasantly -situated town of 
Bavaria, on the Red Main, 41 miles 
north-east of Ntimberg. The principal 
edifices, besides churches, are the old 
and the new palace, the opera-house, 
the gymnasium, and the national 
theatre, constructed after the design 
of the composer Waraer, and opened 
in 1876 with a grand performance of 
hii: tetralogy of the Nibelungen Ring. 
Industries : cotton-spinning, sugar- 
refining, musical instruments, sowing- 
machines, leather, brewing etc. 
There is a monument to Joan Paul F. 
Richter, who died here. Pop. 33,128. 

BAIUS, or DE BAY, Michael. 
Catholic theologian, was bom 1513, 
in Hainaiit, educated at Louvain, 
made professor of theology there in 
1552, and chosen a member of the 
Council of Trent in 1563. Leaving the 
scholastic method, he founded syste- 
matic theology directly upon the 
Bible and the Christian fathers, of 
whom he particularly followed St. 
Augustine. His doctrines of original 
sin and of salvation by grace led to 
his persecution as a heretic by the old 
Scotists. and the Jesuits, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Papal bull in 
1567, condemning the doctrines 
imputed to him. Bains, however, 
remained in the possession of his 
dignities, was appointed in 1675 
Chancellor of Louvain University; 
and the Bing of Spain even conferred 
upon him the office of Ini^^sitor- 
Qoneral in the Netherlands. He died 
in 1589. His Augustinian views de- 
scended to the Jansenists, while his 
doctrine of pure undivided love to 


His system is callea Baiamsm, 

BAIZE. A sort of coarse woollen 
fabric with a rough nap, now generally 
used for linings, and mostly green or 
red in colour. 

BAJA (ba'ya). A market town of 
Hungary, district of Bacs, on the 
Danube, with a trade in grrain and 
wine, and a large annual hog fair. 
Pop. 20,361. 

BAJADERES. See BAYADERES. 

BAJAZET (ba-ya-zef), or BAYE- 
ZID, I. Turkish emperor, who, in 
1389, having strangled his brother 
Jacob, succeeded his father Murad or 
Amurath, who fell in the battle of 
Kossovo while fighting against the 
Serbians. From the rapidity of his 
conquests he received the name of 
Ilderim, the Lightning. In three years 
he overcame Bulgaria, part of Serbia, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and the States 
of Asia Minor, and besieged Con- 
stantinople for ten years, defeating 
Sigismund and the allied Hungarians, 
Poles, and French in 1395. The attack 
of Timur (Tamerlane) on Natolia, in 
1400, saved the Greek Empire, 
Bajazet being defeated and taken 
prisoner by him near Ancyra, Galatia, 
1402. The story of his being carried 
about in a cage by Timur is im- 

g robable ; but Bajazet died, in 1409, 
1 Timur’s camp, in Caramania. 
His successor was Soliman I. 

BAJAZET 11. Succeeded his father, 
Mohammed II., Sultan of the Turks, 
in 1481. He increased the Turkish 
Empire by conquests on the N.W. 
and in the E., took Lepanto, Modon, 
and Durazzo in a war against the 
Venetians, and ravaged the coasts of 
the Christian States on the Mediter- 
ranean. to revenge the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. Having abdicated 
in favour of his younger son Selim, he 
died on his way to a residence near 
Adrianople in 1513. He did much 
for the improvement of his empire 
and the promotion of the sciences. 

BAJIMONT’S ROLL. See Baoi- 
MONT’s Roll. 

BAJOCCO, or BAIOOOO (bA-yok’o). 
Was a copper coin in the Papal States, 
the hundredth part of a scudo, or 
rather more than a halfpenny. The 
name was also given in Sicily to the 
Neapolitan grano, the hundredth part 
of the duoato (3s. 4d.). 

BAJUS. See Baitts. 

BAJZA (boFza), Anton. Hungarian 
lyric poet, historian, and critic, bom 
1804, died 1858. As contributor to 
and editor of various periodicals he 
played an Important part in the 
development of modern Hungarian 
literature and drama. A volume of his 
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poems, of higrh merit, was published 
in 1835. He also translated a collection 
of foreign dramas, and edited a series 
of historical works. 


BAKALAHA'RI. A Beohuana 
tribe inhabiting the Kalahari Desert, 
S. Africa. 

BAK'ARGANJ. A maritime district 
and town in Eastern Bengal ; chief 
rivers : Ganges, Brahmaputra, and 
Meghna. Area, 4542 sq. niiles ; pop. 
2,400,000. The town now lies in 
ruins. Pop. 7000. 


BAKAU (baTcou). A town of 
Roumania, on the Bistritsa. Pop. 
16,187. 

BAKCHISERAI (bAk-chl-8&-ri'), or 
BAGTCHESERAI (Bakh - chi - Saral 
Cbag-che-se-ri ; Turk., ** Garden 
Palace *’}. An ancient town of 
Russia, in the Crimea, picturesquely 
situated at the bottom of a narrow 
valley, hemmed in by precipices. It 
contains the palace of the ancient 
Crimean khans, restored by the 
Russian Government. Pop. 15,000. 


B AKELITE. A commercial material 
owing its origin and its name to H. 
Baekeland, a chemist. It consists of 
phenols and formaldehyde, and is 
made hard by the application of heat. 
It is used for making buttons, um- 
brella handles and other articles. 


BAKER, Sir Richard. An English 
historian, bom in Kent in 1568. 
educated at Oxford, knighted in 1603 
by James I., and in 1620 appointed 
High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, where he 
had estates. Having riven security 
for a debt incurred by his wife’s 
family, he was thrown into Fleet 
Prison, where, after remaining some 
years, ne died in 1645. During his im- 
prisonment he wrote some devotional 
hooks and his Chronicle of the Kings of 
England, first published in 1641, and 
afterwards continued by Edward 
Phillips, the nephew of l^lton. and 
others — work of great popularity in 
its day, though of no permanent 
value. 

BAKER, Sir Samuel White. A 

distinguished EngUsh traveller, bom 
in 1821. He resided some years in 
Ceylon ; in 1861 b^ran his African 
travels, which lasted several years, 
in the Upper Nile regions, and re- 
sulted, among other discoveries, in 
that of Albert Nyanza Lake m 1864, 
and of the exit of the White Nile from 
it. In Africa he encountered Speke 
and Grant after their discovery pf the 
Victoria Nyanza. On his return home 
he was received with great honour 
and was knighted. In 1869 he re- 
turned to Africa as head of an 
expedition sent by the Khedive of 
E^pt to annex and open up to trade 


a large part of the newly -e:irolored 
country, beii^ raised to the digni^ 
of pasha. He returned in 1873, 
having finished his work, and was 
succeeded by the celebrated Gordon. 
His writings Include : The Rifle and 
the Hound in Ceylon ; Eight Yearsf 
Wanderings in Ceyloni The Albert 
Nyama : The Nile Tribn ^ries^pf 
Abyssinia ; Ismailia : a Narrative 
the Expedition to Central Africa 8 
Cyprus as I saw it in 1879 ; also. Cost 
up by the Sea, a story published in 
1868. He died 30th Dec., 1893. 

BAKER, Thomas. Antiquary, bom 
1656. educated at Cambridge. As a 
non-juror he lost his living at Long- 
Newton in 1690, and was compelled 
to resign his fellowship on the 
accession of George I., but continued 
to reside at St. John’s College till his 
death in 1740. His Reflections on 
Learning (1709-10) went through 
seven editions. He left in MB. forty- 
two folio volumes of an Athenos 
Cantabrigiensesj^fxom. which a History 
q/ St John's College was edited by 
Professor Mayor in 1869. 

BAKEWELL. An ancient market 
town, England, county of Derby, 
between Buxton and Matlock, posses- 
sing a fine Gothic church, a chalybeate 
sprmg, a cotton-mill erected by Ark- 
wright, and a large marble-cutting 
industry. Pop. (1931), 3012. 

BAKEWELL, Robert. An EngUsh 
agriculturist, celebrated for his im- 
provements in the breeding of sheep, 
cattle, and horses, was bom in 
Leicestershire in 1725, and died in 
1795. He commenced experiments in 
breeding sheep, about 1765, upon has 
father’s farm at Dishley, and for fifty 
years devoted himself to the acquisi- 
tion and diffusion of information upon 
the subject. He was the originator of 
the new Leicestershire breed of sheep, 
which has since been so well known, 
and also of a breed of cattle very 
famous in their day. The demand for 
his rams Increased so considerably, 
that whereas he let them for the 
season at £16 per head in 1755, by 
1789 they were hirod at 6000 gu^eaa. 
Various improvements in farm 
management were also introduced 
by him. 

BAKHMUT. See Baohmdt. 

BAKHUISEN. See Baoehuyssn. 

BAKING. A term meaning **to 
cook by dry heat,*' and primarily 
appUed to the baking of bread. A 
common application of the term is to 
a mode of cooking food In a close 
oven, baking in this case being op- 
posed to roasting or broiling, in which 
an open fire is used. The oven should 
not be too close, but ought to be 
properly ventilated. Baking is also 
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applied to the hardenlpfir of earthen- 
ware or porcelain by fire, See Bread. 

BAKING POWDER. A mixture of 
bicarbonate of soda and tarta-ric acid, 
usually with some flour added. The 
water of the dough causes the libera- 
tion of carbonic acid, which makes 
the bread “ rise.*’ 

BAKONY (b&-kon'y6) WALD. A 
bhickly-wooded mountain range di- 
viding the Hungarian plains, famous 
Cor the herds of swine fed on its mast. 

BAKSHEESH*. An Eastern term 
for a present or gratuity. A demand 
for baBBheesh meets travellers in the 
Bast everywhere from Turkey and 
Egypt to India. 

BAKU (ba-ko*). A Russian port on 
the western shore of the Caspian, 
occupying part of the Peninsula of 
Apsheron. The naphtha or petroleum 
springs of Baku have long been 
known ; and the Field of Fire, so 
called from emitting inflammable 
gases, has long been a place of 
pilgrimage with the Guebres or Fire- 
worshippers. From the development 
of the petroleum industry, Baku has 
greatly Increased, and is now a large 
and flourishing town. About 1500 oil- 
wells are in operation, producing 
Immense quantities of petroleum 
(7,000,000 tons annually), much of 
which is led direct In pipes from the 
wells to the reflneries in Baku, and it 
Is intended to lay a pipe for its con- 
veyance all the way to the Black Sea 
at Batoum, which is already con- 
oected with Baku by railway. Some 
of the wells have hau such an outflow 
of oil as to be unmanageable, and the 
Baku petroleum now competes suc- 
cessfully with any other in the 
markets of the world. Baku, formerly 
the station of the Caspian fleet, is 
strongly fortified, and has a large 
shipping trade. The district of Baku- 
lies within the limits of the Republic 
of Azerbaijan. Pop. 450,000 ; pop. of 
the district, 1,119,600. 

BAKU'NIN, Michael. Russian anar- 
chist, the founder of Nihilism, born 
1814 of a rich and noble family, 
entered the army, but threw up his 
commission after two years* service, 
and studied philosophy at Moscow, 
with his friends Hertzen, Turgeniev, 
Granovski (historian), and Byelinski 
(critic). Having adopted Hegel’s 
system as the basis of a new revolu- 
tion, he went in 1841 to Berllm and 
thence to Dresden, Geneva, and Paris, 
as the propagandist of anarchism. 
Wherever he went he caused dis- 
turbance, and after undergoing im- 

E risomnent in various States, was 
anded over to Russia in 1861 by 
Austria, imprisoned for five years, 
and finally sent to Siberia. Escaping 


thence through Japan, he Joined 
Hertzen in London on the sta.fr of the 
Kolokol, His extreme views, however, 
ruined the paper and led to a quarrel 
with Marx and the Internationale ; 
and having fallen into disrepute with 
his own party in Russia, he died 
suddenly and almost alone at Berne 
in 1878. He demanded the entire 
abolition of the State as a State, the 
absolute equilization of individuals, 
and the extirpation of hereditary 
rights and of religion, his conception 
of the next stage of social progress 
being purely negative and annihila- 
tory. 

BALA. A lake 4 miles long, and an 
urban district of N. Wales, in 
Merionethshire. Pop. 1408 

BALAAM (ba*lam). A prophet, 
invited by Balak, King of Moab, to 
curse +he Israelites, but compelled by 
miracle to bless them instead (Num. 
xxli.-xxiv.). In another account ho 
is represented as aiding in the per- 
version of the Israelites to the wor- 
ship of Baal, and as being, therefore, 
slain in the Midianitish war (Num. 
xxxl. ; Josh. xili.). He is the suWeet 
of many rabbimeal fables, the Tar- 
gumists and Talmudist regarding 
him. as most of the fathers did, in the 
light of an impious and godless man. 

BALA BEDS, or BALA SERIES. A 
deposit of Upper Ordovician Age, 
named from the Bala district, North 
Wales, consisting of slates, grits, 
sandstones, and limestones, there 
being two limestones separated by 
sandy and slaty rocks about 1400 
feet thick. They contain trilobites of 
many species, and other marine fossils. 
The lower Bala limestone (25 feet 
thick) may be traced over a large 
area in North Wales. See Caradoo 
Series, Ordovician System. 

BALACHONG*. An Oriental condi- 
ment, composed of small fishes, or 
shrimps, pounded up with salt and 
spices and then dried. 

BALffi*NA. The genus which in- 
cludes the Greenland or right whale, 
type of the family BalasnidGe, or 
whale-bone whales. 

BAL/E*NICEPS (" whale-head **). 
A genus of wading birds belonging to 
the Sudan, Intermediate between the 
herons and storks, and characterized 
by an enormous bill, broad and 
swollen, giving the only known species 
(B. rex), also called shoe-bird, a 
peculiar appearance. It feeds on 
fishes, water-snakes, carrion, etc., and 
makes its nest in reeds or grass ad- 
joining water. The bill is yellow, 
blotched with dark-brown, the general 
colour of the plumage dusky -grey, the 
head, neck, and breast slaty, the legs 
blackish. ^ 
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BALiffiNOP'TERA. See Rorqual. 

BALAOARH Town of 

India, In the Punjab. Pop. 11,233. 

BALAOHAT'. A district of India, 
In the Central Provinoes, Naronr 
division ; area, 3132 so. mliM ; 
capital, Burha, a small plaoe. The 
goiface Is diversified, comprising ex- 
tensive uplands as well as lowlcmds ; 
forests are extensive, and a compara- 
tively small part of the area is imder 
cultivation, nee being the chief crop. 
Iron exists In considerable quantitieS| 
and it is worked in a small way ; gold 
is also worked. Pop. 400,000, almost 
entirely rural. 

BALAGUER( b^-l^-gfir'}, Victor. 
Spanish author and politician, im- 
portant writer In the Catalonian 
dialect, bom 1824, died 1901. Bom 
at Barcelona, he studied law there, 
and, becoming learned in Cataloniem 
history, was appointed archivist and 
soon after professor of history. In 
1869 he entered the Cortes as a 
Liberal: in 1872 was Minister of 
PubUo Works ; from 1886 to 1888 
Colonial Minister. He wrote much 
both in prose and verse, his prose 
comprising historical works, novels, 
etc., nis verse lyrics, ballads, tragedies, 
odes, etc. His tra^dies were partly 
on subjects taken from Catfuonlcm 
history, partly on subjects connected 
with Greek and Roman history or 
literature. Among his l^ceJ and 
other poems are : El Trovador de 
Montserrat ; Primavera de Ultimo 
Trovador Catalan ; Poesias Com- 
(1874) ; Obraa Poeticas (1880). 
l>on Juan de SerratUmoa is the most 
popular of his novds. Among other 
works of his are : Historia Politica 
ylAterariadeloe Trovadores ; Historia 
de Catatufia ; Los Pirineos ; Cristobal 
CdUm ; Estudios Historicos y Pototioos ; 
HistoHas y Tradidones ; InsHhicUmes 
y Reyes de Aragon, As a ]^t he was 
unitative, reminding us of Quintana, 
Zorilla, and Byron. 

BALAKLAVA (b&-Uk-kl&'v&). A 
small seaport in the Crimea, 8 miles 
S.S.E. SebastopoL In the CMmean 
war it was captured by the British, 
who used the harbour as a base of 
supplies. The famous battle of Bala- 
klava was fotight some distance to the 
north of the seaport, on 26th Oct., 
1864. The Russians broivht a force 
of 26,000 men against the allies, a 
much larger force than they had to 
encounter, and the chief im^ deuta in 
the battle were as fcdlowsf The 
Russians captured a series of positions 
oceupied by the Turks in front of the 
Brttiw position t a Rnsrian cavalry 
charge was repulsed by the 9ftrd Hifl^- 
laoden; a great mass of Rnssiim 
cavalry was defeated by a charge of 


British heavy cavalry; the British 
light cavalry brigade charged and took 
a Russian battery, and put to flight 
the cavalry behind it, but were com- 
pelled by overpowering force to retreat 
with heavy loss, their retreat being 
covered hy a brilliant charge of the 
French. Ime celebrated charge of the 
light brigade, or of the “ six hundred,” 
though a brilliant feat of arms, was 
made under an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of orders; that of the heavy 
brigade was equally glorious, emd con- 
tributed far more to the final repulse 
of the enemy. 

BALAKO'VO. A river-port of 
South-Eastern Russia, on the left 
bank of the Volga, government of 
Samara, with a verr important trade 
in grain. Pop. 16,()00. 

BALALAI'KA. A musical instru- 
ment of very ancient Slavonic origim 
common among the Russians and 
Tartars. It is a narrow, shallow 
guitar with only two strings. 

BAL'ANCE. An instrument for de- 
termlning the relative weights of 
bodies. Balances are of various 
forms ; in that most commonly used 
a horizontal beam rests so as to turn 
easily upon a fulcrum in the middle. 
From the extremities of the beam, 
called the centres of suspension, hang 
the scales; and a slender metm 
pointer between them, and in front 
of the fulcruzm indicates when the 
beamisleveL Hie characteristics of a 
good balance are : (1) that the beam 
should rest in a horizontal position 
when the scales are either empty or 
loaded with equal weights ; (2) that a 
very small addition of weight put into 
either scale should cause the oeam to 
deviate from the level, which property 
is denominated the sensibility of the 
balance : (3) that when the oeam is 
deflected from the horizontal position 
by inequality of the weights on the 
scales, it should have a tendency 
speedily to restore itself and come to 
rest in the level, whloh property is 
called the stability of the balance. 

To secure these qualities the arms 
of the beam should Be exactly similar, 
equal in weight and length, and as 
long as porable; the centres of 
gravity and 8usi>en8ion should be in 
one straight line, and the fulcrum 
immediately above the centre of 
gravity ; and the fulcrum and the 
oentree of suspension should cause as 
little friction as possible. The ful- 
crum ought to be a knife-edge ; and 
if the balance requires to be very 
delicate, the cenoes of suspension 
ought to be knife-edges also. If the 
baJanoe has no tendency to one 
posltioii more than another, when the 
scales ace either loaded, empty, or off 
altogether, it is proof that the centre 
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of n»,ylty and the fulcrum coincide, 
and the remedy is to lower the centre 
of gravity. If the beam is disturbed 
by a small addition of weight to either 
scale# and exhibits no tendency to 
resume the horizontal position, we 
may infer that the centre of gravity 
is above the fulcrum. If it requires a 
considerable excess of weight to 
deflect the beam from the level, we 
may infer either that there is too 
much friction at the fulcrum, or that 
the centre of gravity is too low. If two 
weights are found to be in equipoise, 
one being in each scale, and If, when 
that which is in one scale is put into 
the other, there is no longer equili- 
brium, then we may infer that the 
arms of the beam are of unequal 


iongths. 

pur poses of accuracy, balances 
have occasionally means of raising or 
depressing the centre of gravity, of 
i-egmating the length of the arms, etc., 
and the whole apparatus is usually 
enclosed in a glass case, to prevent 
the heat from expanding the arms 
unequally, oi currents of air from 
disturbing the equilibrium. A refine- 
ment in weighing is obtained by the 
use of the milligram rider, a short 
bent wire which c€«i be moved along 
a scale engraved on the beam. 

Of the other forms of balance, the 
Roman balance, or steel-yard, consists 
of a lever movmg freely upon a sus- 
pended fulorum, the shorter arm of 
the lever having a scale or pan 
attached to it, and the longer arm, 
along which slides a weight, being 
graduated to indicate quantities. It is 
commonly used for weighing loaded 
oarts, for lusgage at railway stations, 
etc. A variety of this, the Danish 
balance, has the weight fixed at the 
end of the lever, the fulorum being 
movable cdong the graduated index. 
The spring-bcdanoe re^sters the 
weight of an article by the extent to 
which it draws out or oompresses a 
spiral spring. It is of service where a 
high degree of exactness is not re- 
qmred, as in its domestic use, and it 
also finds application in the dynamo- 
meter for measuring horse-jpower of 
machinery* An extremely ingenious 
balance, used in the Mint and the 
Bank of England, for weighing 
** blanks ** and sovereigns, distributes 
them automatically into three oom- 
partments aooording as they are li^t, 
heavy, or the exact weight. The 
Bcbwvid balance is a form in com- 
mon use for weighing letters and 
pcueels. — Bibuooraphy : B. A. 
Braner, The ConstrucHon of the 
BdUmoe; B. Nicholson, Mm and 
Meanuree : a hietory of weiahta and 
meaaurea, cnwient ana modem, 

BALANOE OF POWER. ApoUUcal 
principle which first came to be re- 


cognised in modem Europe in ibe 
sixteenth century, though it appears 
to have been also on by the 

Greeks in ancient times, In preserving 
the relations between their different 
States. The object in maintaining the 
balance of power is to secure the 
general independence of nations as a 
whole, by preventing the araessive 
attempts of individual States to 
extend their territory and sway at the 
expense of weaker countries. The 
first Buropean monarch whose am- 
bitious derigns induced a combination 
of other States to ooimteract them 
was the Emperor ChaA'les V., flimilar 
coalitions being formed in the end of 
the seventeenth century, when the 
ambition of Louis XIV. excited the 
fears of Europe, and a century later 
against the exorbitant power and 
asgressive sohemes of the first 
Napoleon. Since that time we have 
the instance of the Crimean War. 
entered into to check the amhltloD of 
Russia. 

Of late years there has been a 
marked tendency among British 
politicians to decry and Impngn the 
principle of the balanoe of power, as 
calculated only to propagate a system 
of mutual hostility, and retard the 
cause of progress, by the esnpenditure 
both of money and life thus occa- 
sioned. An equilibrium between the 
various Powers is, of course, essential 
to the very existence of international 
law. The war of 1914-8 has proved 
to the world that in the absence of any 
central authority neither treaties nor 
signatures could prevent a State 
sufiiciently powerful from ignoring 
the law and acting solely aooording to 
its interests and ambitious designs. — 
BiBLiooRAPHy ; Hume, Easay on the 
Balance of Power ; Von Gtentz, 
Fragmenta on the Balance of Power ; 
Professor L. Oppenheim, International 
Law. vol. i. : vattel, Le droit dea gem. 

BALANCE OP TRADE. The dif- 
ference between the stated money 
values of the exports and imports of 
a country. The balance is erroneously 
said to he ** in favour ’* of a country 
when the value of the exports is in 
excess of that of the imports, and 
** against it ** when the imports are 
in excess of the exports. The phrasee 
date from the days of the mercantile 
system, the oharaoteristio doctrine 
of which alleged the desirability of 
regulating oommeroe with a view 
to amassing treasure by exporting 
produce lar^y, importing little 
merchandise in return, and reoeiving 
the balanoe in bullion. In certain 
oonoeivable ^litioal and industrial 
conditions this mav have had bene- 
ficial results ; but importance was 
greatly overestimated, and the state 
of this balanoe came to be regarded 
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as an invariable criterion of the In- 
dustrial condition of a country. The 
false analogry of the successful 
merchant who ^ins more than he 
spends became the basis of popular 
reasoning, the products of a country 
being mistakenly identified with its 
exports, its consumption with its 
importation. 

It is now generally recognized that 
if bullion be exported from a country 
it is because it is at the time the 
cheapest commodity available for 
export ; and further, that there are 
certain natural limits to its undue 
exportation, in that the increased 
scarcity of money is attended with a 
fall in the money -value of other com- 
modities, which thus in turn become 
pi*eferable objects of e:^ortation, 
while bullion flows back. The excess 
of the value of imports over that of 
exports, which is regarded by some 
as an adverse and alarming symptom 
in British trade, is in large part readily 
accounted for on the ground of ship- 

g mg receipts, insmance returns, 
iterest on capital employed in 
foreign trade, merchants’ profits, 
and the income derived from foreign 
investments. 

BAL’ANUS C* acom-sheUs »’). A 

g mus of sessile cirripeds, family 
alanidee, of which colonies are to be 
found on rocks at low water, on 
timbers, crustaceans, shells of mol- 
lusca, etc. They differ from the 
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barnacles in having a symmetrical 
shell, and being destitute of a flexible 
stalk. The shell consists of six plates, 
with an operculum of four valves. 
They i>ass through a larval state, in 
which they are not fixed, moving by 
means of swimming feet which dis- 
appear in the final state. All the 
Balanidse are hermaphrodite. A South 
American species {Baldnus p^ttdms) 
is eaten on the coast of Chile, the 
Boldnus tiniinnabulum by the Chinese. 
The old Roman epicures esteemed the 
larger species. 

BALAPUR'. Town of India, in 
Akola district, Berar, with strong fort 


and fine pavilion of black stone. Pop. 
10,500. 

BAL’AS. A name used to dis- 
tinguish the rose-coloured species of 
ruby from the ruby proper. 

BALASOR’. A seaport town, 
Hindustan, presidency of Bengal, 

§ ro Vince of Orissa, headquarters of a 
istrict and subdivision bearing tbe 
same name. It carries on a con- 
siderable traflao with Calcutta. Pop. 
21,362. 

BALATA. A gum yielded by 
Mimusops BaHata. a tree growing 
abundantly in British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana, Honduras, and Brazil, 
obtained in a milky state by “ tap- 
ping ** the tree, and hardening to a 
substance like leather. Used for 
similar purposes to india-rubber, and 
in the United States chewed as a 
masticatory. 

BAL'ATON, or PLATTENSEE. A 

lake of Hungary. 55 miles S.W. of 
Pesth ; length, 60 miles ; breadth, 3 
to 10 iniles ; area, about 390 sq miles. 
Of its thirty -two feeders the Szala is 
the largest, and the lake communi- 
cates with the Danube by the Rivers 
SIo and Sarviz. It abounds with a 
species of perch. 

BALBEC. See Baalbek. 

BALBI, Adrien. Geographer and 
statistician, bom at Venice in 1782. 
In 1808 his first work on geography, 
ProspeUo Politico-Oeografico, pro- 
cured his appointment as professor of 
geography in the College of San 
Michele at Murano, and he became 
in 181 1 professor of natural philosophy 
in the Lyceum at Fermo. In 1820 he 
proceeded to Portugal, and collected 
there materials for his Essai Statistic 
que sur le Jioyaume de Portugal et 
d* Algarve and VariMis PolUigttefi et 
Staiistiques de la Monarchie Portu- 
gaise, both pub ished in 1822 at Paris, 
where he resided till 1832. He then 
settled in Padua, where he died in 
1848. Balbi’s admirable Abr6o6 de 
Oiographie was written at Paris, and 
translated into the principal Euro- 
Iiean languages. 

BALBI, Gasparo. A Venetian 
dealer m precious stones, bom about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
who travelled first to Aleppo and 
thence down the Euphrates and 
Tigris to the Malabar coast, sailing 
finally for Pegu, where he remained 
for two years. His Viaggio cUt,* Indie 
Orieniale, published on his return to 
Venice in 1590. contains the earliest 
account of India beyond the Ganges. 

BALBO, Cesare. Italian author and 
statesman bom in 1789 at Turm. 
After bolding one or two posts under 
the patronage of Napoleon, he de* 
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voted himself to history, publishing 
a history of Italy prioi to the period 
of Charlemagne, a /x)mpendium of 
Italian history, etc. His Speranza 
d*Italia (1843), a statement of the 
politic5al condition of Italy, and of the 
practicable ideals to be kept in view, 
gave him a wide reputation. He died 
Si 1863. 

BALBO'A, Vasco Nuflez de. One of 

the early Spanish adventurers in the* 
New World, bom 1475. Having dis- 
sipated his fortune, he went to 
America, and was at Darien with the 
expedition of Francisco de Enciso in 
1510. An insurrection placed him at 
the head of the colony, but rumours 
of a western ocean and of the wealth 
of Peru led him to cross the isthmus. 
On 25th Sept., 1513, he saw for the 
first time the Pacific, and after an- 
nexing it to Spain, and acquiring 
information about Peru, returned to 
Darien. Here he found himself sup- 
planted by a new governor, Pedrarias 
Davila, with much consequent griev- 
ance on the one side, and much 
jealousy on the other. Balboa sub- 
mitted, however, and m the following 
ear was appointed Viceroy of the 
outh Sea. Davila was apparently 
reconciled to him, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage, but shortly 
after, in 1517, had him beheaded on a 
charge of intent to rebel. Pizarro, 
who afterwards completed the dis- 
covery of Peru, served under Balboa. 

BALBRIGGAN. A seaport and 
favourite watering-place, Ireland, 
county of Dubhn ; celebrated for its 
hosiery. Pop. 2300. 

BAL'OONY. In architecture, is a 
gallery projecting from the outer wall 
of a building, supported by columns 
or brackets, and surrounded by a 
balustrade. Balconies were not used 
in Greek and Roman buildings, and 
in the East the roof of the house has 
for centuries served similar purposes 
on a larger scale. Balconies properly 
so styled came into fashion in Italy 
in the Middle Ages, and were intro* 
duced into Britmn in the sixteenth 
century. 

BAL'DACHIN (-kin; It. bcOda- 
chino), A canopy or tent-like covering 
of any material, either suspended 
from the roof, fastened to the wail, 
or supported on pillars over altars, 
thrones, pulpits, beds, portals, etc. 
Portable baldachins of rich materials 
were formerly used to shield the heads 
of dignitaries in processions, and axe 
still so used in the processions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and ^n the 
East. The enormous br^Lize balda- 
chin designed by Bexmni for Pope 
Urban VIII.. and placed over the 
tomb of the apostles in St. Peter’s at 


Rome, is one of the most famous, 
though surpassed in beauty by many 
in other European cathedrals and 
churches. 

BALDER, or BALDUR. A Scandi- 
navian divinity, represented as the 
son of Odin and Frigga, beautiful, 
wise, amiable, and beloved by all the 
gods. His mother took an oath from 
every creature, and even from ©very 
inanimate object, that they would not 
harm Balder, but omitted the mistle- 
toe. Bolder was therefore deemed 
invulnerable, and the other gods in 
sport flung stones and shot arrows 
at him without harming him. But 
the evil god Loki fashioned an arrow 
from the mis^let-oe and got Balder’s 
blind brother floder to shoot it, him- 
self guiding his aim. Balder fell dead, 
pierced to the heai^ to the deep 
grief of all the gods. He is believed to 
be a personification (xC the brightness 
and beneficence of thft sun. 

BALDI, Bernardino. Mathemati- 
cian, theologian, geographer, his- 
torian, poet, etc., bom afe Urbino 
1533 ; studied at Padua , Decame 
abbot of Quastalla. He knew up- 
wards of twelve languages, and is sai(> 
to have written over a hundred works, 
most of which remain in MS. His 
works include a poem on Navigation, 
vanous translations and commen- 
taries, Lives ^ Celebrated Maihema- 
tiemm, etc. He died in 1617. 

BALDMONEY. English wallflower. 
The flowers which many people call 
by this name are species of the 
gentian. 

! BALDNESS. Loss of the hair, com- 
plete or partial, usually the latter, and 
due to various causes. Most commonly 
it results as one of the changes belong- 
ing to old age, due to wasting of the 
skm, hair-sacs, etc. It may occur as a 
result of some acute disease, or at an 
unusually early age, without any such 
cause. In both the latter cases it is 
due to defective nourishment of the 
hair, owing to lessened circulation of 
the blood m the scalp. The best 
treatment for preventing loss of hair 
seems to consist in such measures as 
bathmg the head with cold water and 
drying it by vigorous rubbing with a 
rough towel and brushing it well with 
a hard brush. Various stimulating 
lotions are also recommended, 
especially those containing cantha- 
rides. But probably in most oases 
senile baldness is unpreventable. 
When extreme sourflness of the scalp 
accompanies loss of the hair, an oint- 
ment that will clear away ihA scurf 
will prove beneficial. 

BALDOVINETTL Alesiio. Floren- 
tine artist, bora 1427. Few of his 
works remain except a Nativity in the 
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Baldachlu Oburcb of Bi Ambrogio, Milan 


ohiirch of the Annunziato, and two enOTaver, bom in Swabia 1470, died 
altar-piecses in the gallery of the Ufllzl in Straebourg 1562. His work, though 
and the Academy of Airte, Florence, inferior to Durer’s, possessed many of 
Died 1499. Hia portrait by himself the same characteristics, and on this 
is in the gallery at Bergamo. account ho has been sometimes con- 

BALDRIC Ch^ld'nk). A broad belt sidered a pupil of the Nuremberg 
formerly worn over the right or left master. His principal paintings are 
shoulder diagonally across the body, the series of panels (of the date 1516) 
often highly decorated and enriched over the altar in Freiburg Cathedral ; 
with gems, and used not only to others of his works are to be found 
sustain the sword, dagger, or hom, at Berlin, Colmar, and Basel. His 
but also for purposes of ornament, numerous and often fant >«8tio en- 
and as a military or heraldic symbol, gravlngs have the monogram H and 
BAL'DUNG, Hans, or HANS GRUN B, wiui a smal l g in the centre of 
(grtin). German painter and wood the H. 
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BALDWIN I. Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, founder of the short- 
lived dynasty of Latin sovereigns of 
the Eastern Empire, was bom in 
1172, and was hereditary Count of 
Flanders and Hainault. His courage 
and conduct in the fourth crusade 
led to his unanimous election as 
Emperor of the East after the capture 
of Constantinople by the French and 
Venetians in 1204. In the absence of 
Baldwin's brother with a large part 
of the army, the Greeks rose in revolt 
under the instigation of Joannices, 
King of Bulgaria. Baldwin marched 
on Adrianopie, but was taken prisoner 
and died in captivity, 1205. Baldwin 
was succeeded by his brother Henry. 
— Baldwin II. « nfth and last Latin 
Emperor of Constantinople, was 
bom 1217. During his minority 
John de Brlenne was regent, but on 
his assuming the power himself the 
Empire fell to pieces. In 1261 Con- 
stantinople was taken by the forces 
of Michael Paleeologus, and Baldwin 
retired to Italy, dymg in 1270. 

BALDWIN I. King of Jerusalem, 
reimed 1100-18, havi^ assumed the 
title which his elder brother, Godfrey 
de Bouillon, had refused. He sub- 
dued CaBsarea. Ashdod. Tripolis, and 
Acre. — Baldwin II., his cousin and 
successor, reined from 1118-31. 
During his reign the reduction of 
Tyre and institution of the order of 
Templars took place. — Baldwin III., 
King of Jerusalem from 1143 to 1162. 
was son and successor of Foulques of 
Anjou, and the embodiment of the 
be^ aspects of chivalry. After de- 
feating Noureddin in 1152, and again 
in 1157, he was enabled to devote 
himself to the hopeless task of im- 
proving the kingdom and establishing 
the Christian chivalry in the East. 
His death in 1162 was cdmost im- 
mediately followed by the total 
collapse of the kingdom. 

BALDWIN, James Mark. Amerioan 
hiloBopher, bom in Columbia, 12th 
an., 1861. He was educate at 
Princeton College, Leipzig and Berlin 
Universities ; the instmotor of Ger- 
man and French at Princeton College, 
1885-7 ; professor of philosophy in 
Lake Forest University, 1887-2 ; pro- 
fessor of psychology at Princeton 
University, 1893-1903, From 1903-9 
he was professor of philosophy and 
psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. Among his 
works are : Handbook of Paymcdoffy 
(2 vols.) : Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, 

BALDWIN, Stanley. British states- 
man, was bom 3rd Aug., 1867. He 
succeeded Bonar Law as Premier in 
May, 1923, and at the same time 
became leader of the Unionist party. 


His Government went to the country 
in Dec., 1923, over the question of 
trade protection. As a result of this 
election the Government lost its 
majority over the other parties In the 
House and was defeated. Mr. Bald- 
win’s resignation followed. He became 
Premier for the second time in Nov., 
1924. In 1926 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1929 
became Chancellor of St. Andrews 
University. In 1931 he took a 
leading part in the formation of a 
national government and became 
Lord President of the Council and 
deputy Prime Minister. Two voltimes 
of his speeches. On England and Our 
Inheritance^ have been published. 

BALE, John. An English eccle- 
siastic, bom in Suffolk in 1495, died 
in 1563. Although educated a 
Roman Catholic, he became a Pro- 
testant, and the intolerance of the 
Catholic party drove him to the 
Netherlands. On the accession of 
Edward VI. he returned to England, 
was presented to the living of 
Bishop’s Stoke, Southanmton. and 
soon after nominated Bishop of 
Ossory. in Ireland. Here, on his 
preaching the reformed reli^on, the 
popular fury against him reached such 
a pitch that in one tumult five of his 
domestics were murdered in his 

g resence. On the accession of Mary 
e lay some time concealed in Dublin, 
and after many hardships foimd 
refuge in Switzerland. At her death 
he was appointed by Elizabeth a pre- 
bend of Canterbury* where he died. 
His fame as an author rests upon his 
Scriptorum lUvstrium Majoris Britan^ 
nice CaialoguSy or An Account of the 
Lives of Eminent Writers of Briiaint 
commencing with Japhet the son of 
Noah, and ending with the year 1557. 
It is compiled from various writers, 
chiefly from the antiquary Leland. 
He was also the author of nineteen 
miracle plays, printed in 1658. One 
of his plays, Kynge Johann is a link 
between the old moredity plays and 
the historical drama. 

BALEAR’IC CRANE (BcUearioa 
pavonina). A handsome species of 
crested crane inhabiting North-West 
Africa. 

BALEAR’IO ISLANDS. An archi- 
pelago of four large and eleven small 
islands, south-east of Spain, including 
Majorca, Minorca, Ivlza, and For- 
mentera. The popular derivation of 
the ancient name Baleares (Gr. 
baUeinf to throw) has reference to the 
repute of the inhabitants for their 
skill in slinging, in which they dis- 
tinguished themselves both in the 
army of Hannibal and under the 
Romans, by whom the islands were 
annexed in 123 B.o. After being taken 
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by the Vandals, under Genserlc, and 
in the eighth century by the Moors, 
they were taken by James I., King of 
Aragon, 1220-34, and constituted a 
kingdom, which in 1343 was united 
to Spain. The islands now form a 
Spanish province, with an area of 
1935 sq. miles, and 343,653 in- 
habitants. See separate articles, 

BALEN (bd'len), Hendrik van. 
Painter, born at Antwerp 1560, died 
1632. His works, chiefly classical, 
religious, and allegorical — some of 
them executed in partnership with 
Breughel — are to be found in most 
of the European galleries. He was the 
first master of Van Dyck and Snyders. 
Three of his sons also followed the art. 

BALFE (half), Michael WUliam. 
Composer, was born in Dublin, 15th 
May, 1808. In his seventh year he 
performed in public on the violin, and 
at sixteen took the part of the 
Wicked Huntsman in Der Freischutz 
at Drury Lane. In 1825 he went to 
Italy, wrote the music for a ballet. 
La P&roiLse, for the Scala at Milan, and 
in the following year sang at the 
Theatre -I talien, Pans, with moderate 
success. He returned to Italy, and at 
Palermo was given his first opera, I 
RtvoZi ,1829). For five years he con- 
tinued singing and composing operas 
for the Italian stage. In 1835 ne came 
to England, and composed a number 
of operaa, amongst others The 
Sohemian CHrl (1843), The Rose of 
Castile (1857), Satanella (1858), and 
The Talisman (first performed m 
1874). He died 20th Oct., 1870. His 
operas are melodious, and many of 
tne airs are excellent. 

BALFOUR (bal-fori). Sir Andrew, 
Bart. A Scottish botanist and physi- 
cian, bom in Fifeshire in 1630. After 
completing his studies at St. Andrews 
and London, and travelling on the 
Continent, he settled at Edinburgh, 
where he planned, with Sir Robert 
Sib bald, the Royal Collie of Physi- 
cians, and was elected its first 
president He also laid the foundation 
of a hospital in Edinburgh, which ex- 
panded into the Royal Infirmary. He 
died in 1694. His familiar letters were 
pubhshed m 1700. 

BAL'FOUR, Right Hon. Arthur 
James, First Earl of (created 1922). 
Son of J. M. Balfour of Whittinge- 
hame, Haddingtonshire, and of Lady 
Blanche CiJecil, sister of the third 
Marquess of Salisbury, was bom 25th 
July, 1848, and educated at Eton 
and Trinity C>>llege, Cambridge. He 
represented Hertford from 1874-6, 
East Manchester from 1885 to 1906, 
and had been representative for the 
City of London since 1906. For a 
tixne he was private secretary to his 


uncle. Lord Salisbury, under whom he 
was fb'esident of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and afterwards Secretary 
for Scotland (1886-7), with a seat in 
the Cabinet. He showed much firm- 
ness and ability as Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland during Lord Salisbury's ad- 
ministration from 1887-91. He be- 
came leader of the House of Commons 
and First Lord of the Treasury in 
1891-2, and held the position ai^in 
from 1895 to 1900, and from that 
year till 1902. From 1902 to 1905 he 
was Prime Minister. During his term 
of office the English Education Act 
was passed. 

In the Coalition Government of 
1915 he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and in the succeeding one 
of 1916 he was Foreign Secretary. In 
1919 he was sent to the Paris Con- 
ference as the second British plenipo- 
tentiary, and in the same year held 
office as Lord President of the 
Council. He was chief British repre- 
sentative at the first Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and his work at 
the Washington Conference in 1919 
was of great international importance. 
In March, 1922, he was created a 
Knight of the Garter and later an 
earl. He succeeded the late Lord 
Curzon as President of the Council in 
Mr. Baldwin's Cabinet in 1925. He 
has had a distinguished career in 
other as well as political spheres. He 
was President of the British Associa- 
tion in 1904, twice Gifford Lecturer 
(1913 and 1922), President of the 
British Academy 1921-9, elected 
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Chancellor of Cambridge University 
1919, in which ofiBoe he succeeded the 
late Lord Rayleigh. His published 
works include : A Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt (1879), Essays and 
Addresses (1893), The Foundations of 
Belief (1895), Economic Notes on 
Insular Free Trade (1903), Theism 
and Humanism (1915), Theism and 
Thought (1925), Opinions and Argu- 
ment (1927). He died on 19th March, 
1930. 

BALFOUR, Francis Maitland. 

Writer an embryologry, brother of 
the foregoing, bom in 1851, early dis- 
tin^ished himself in his special study, 
a^ in 1874, in conjunction with Dr. 
M. Foster, published The Elements 
of Embryology ; but the promise of 
his chief work. Comparative Embryo- 
logy (1880-1) was unfulfilled, as in 
1882 he was killed by a fall on Mont 
Blanc. 

BALFOUR, Sir James. Scottish 
lawyer and politician, bom about 
1522, took part in the conspiracy 
against Cardinal Beaton, and was 
condemned with Knox to the 
galleys ; but after his release found 
it to his interest to change his 
opinions, and was appointed, through 
the favour of Queen Mary, Lord of 
Session and member of the Privy 
Council. In 1567 ho was appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, but 
had no scruple in surrendering it to 
Murray, who made him President of 
the Court of Session. He was charged 
with a share in the murder of 
Damley, and helped to bring Regent 
Morton to his death. He di^ in 1583. 
The Pradicks of Scots Law, attributed 
to him, was long a textbook. 

BALFOUR, John Hutton. A dis- 
tinguished botanist, bom 1808. died 
1884. He gradu ted at Edinburgh 
University m arts and in medicine ; 
from 1841 to 1845 was professor of 
botany in Glasgow University ; and 
in the latter year removed to Edin- 
burgh to occupy a similar post, 
resigning his chair in 1879. He wrote 
valuable botanical textbooks, includ- 
ing Elements, Outlines, Manual, and 
Class-book, besides various other 
works. 

BALFROOSH', or BARFURUSH'. 

A town, Persia, province of Mazan- 
deran, about twelve miles from the 
Caspian, a great emporium of the 
trade between Persia and Russia. 
Pop. estimated at 50,000. 

BAXI. An island of the Indian 
Archipelago east of Java, belonging to 
Holland ; greatest length, 85 mfies, 
greatest breadth, 55 miles ; area, 
about 2300 sq^. miles. It consists 
chiefly of a series of volcanic moun- 
tains, of which the loftiest, Agoong 


(11,326 feet), became active in 1843 
after a long period of quiescence. 
Principal products ; rice, cocoa, 
coffee, indigo, cotton, etc. Toe people 
are akin to those of Java and are 
mostly of the Hindu religion. It is 
divided into eight provinces under 
native rajahs, and since 1882 has 
formed one colony with Lombok, the 
united pop. being 1,500,000, of whom 
about 960,000 belong to Bali. 

BAL'IOL, or BALLIOL, John de. 
Of Barnard Castle, Northumberland, 
father of King John Baliol, a great 
English (or Norman) baron in the 
reign of Henry III., to whose cause 
he strongly attached himself in his 
struggles with the barons. In 1263 he 
laid the foimdatlon of Balliol College, 
Oxford, which was completed by his 
widow Devorgulla or Devorgilla, She 
was daughter and oo-heiress of Allan 
of Galloway, a great baron of Scotland 
by Margaret, eldest daughter of 
David, Earl of Himtii^don, brother 
of William the Lion. It was on the 
strength of this genealogy that his son 
John Baliol became temporary King 
of Scotland. He died 1269. 

BAL IOL, or BALLIOL, John. King 
of Scotland, born about 1249, died 
1315. On the death of Margaret, the 
maid of Norway and grandchild of 
Alexander HI., Baliol claimed the 
vacant throne by virtue of his 
descent from David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, brother to William the Lion, 
King of Scotland {see above article). 
Robert Bruce (grandfather of the 
king) opposed Baliol ; but Edward 
I.*B decision was in favour of Baliol, 
who did homage to him for the king- 
dom, 20th Nov., 1292. Irritated by 
Edward's harsh exercise of authority, 
Bahol concluded a treaty with France, 
then at war with England ; but alter 
the defeat at Dunbar he surrendered 
his crown into the hands of the 
English monarch. He was sent with 
his son to the Tower, but, by the 
intercession of the Pope in 1297, 
obtained liberty to retire to his 
Norman estates, where he died. — His 
son, Edward, in 1332 landed in Fife 
with an armed force, and, having 
defeated a large army under the 
Regent Mar (who was killed), got 
himself crowned king, but was driven 
out in three months. 

BALlS'TIDiOS. See Trxggbr-FISHBS. 

BALIZE (ba-15z'). See Bslizb. 

BALK. This term is used in 
billiards for a line drawn across the 
table 284 in. from the bottom 
cushion. When the ball is in balk it 
can only be played at indirectly. 
Another balk is the ridge of land left 
tmploughed between two ploughed 
areas. A roughly sQuared beam of 
timber is also called a balk. 
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BALICAN (ancient, HLffiMUS). A 
rugged chain of mountains extending 
from Cape Emineh, on the Black Sea, 
in Eastern Roumelia, westwards to 
the borders of Serbia, though the 
name is sometimes used to include 
the whole moimtain system from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic, the region 
south of Austria and Russia, or south 
of the Danube and Save, forming the 
Balkan Peninsula. The ranro, which 
is over 200 miles in length, forms the 
water-shed between the streams 
flowing northward into the Danube 
and those flowing southward to the 
iEgean, the chief of the latter being 
the Maritza. The average height is 
not more than 5000 feet, but the 
highest point, Tchat-aldagh, is 8340 
feet. In the Rtisso-Turkish war of 
1877-8 the Russian troops mana^d 
to cross it without great difficulty, 
though they had to encounter a 
stubborn resistance at the Shlpka 
Pass, where a Turkish army of 32,000 
men ultimately surrendered to them. 

BALKAN LEAGUE, The. After the 
annexation of Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina by Austria, in 1908, the Balkan 
League of Bulgaria, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece was formed, ap- 
p^ntly at the instigation of the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, 
primarily to constitute a bulwark 
against Austrian afixrression towards 
the south-east. The League, however, 
directed its activities against Turkey, 
taldng advantage of Turkish em- 
barrassments in Libya and of the 
success of an insurrection in Albania 
to attempt in 1912 the overthrow of 
the Turkish regime in Europe. The 
declaration of hostilities by the 
Lea^e in Oct., 1912, began the First 
Balkan War (q.v.). The League was 
maintained during the two cam- 
paigns of the war, but jealousy of 
Bulgarian pre-eminence led to its 
disruption in June, 1913, when 
Serbia, Montene^. and Greece went 
to war with their former ally. 

BALKAN STATES. Bee BuiGABlA, 
Greece, Romania, Serbia, Tur- 
key, and Yugoslavia. 

BALKAN WAR, The. The First 
Balkan War (Oct., 1912-May, 1913) 
was the effort of the Balkan League 
(q.v.) to dismember Turkey in 
Europe. Each member of the League 
was allotted a deflnite strat^c 
object, and each gained a considerable 
measure of success. Bulgaria defeated 
the Turite at Kirk Kilisseh and Lule 
Burgas, and drove them behihd the 
lines of Tohataldja. The Greeks 
captured Salonica ; the Serbians 
forced ^ir way to the sea at 
Durazzo. The Montenegrins invested 
Scutari. An armistice in December 
yirem followed by indecisive negotia- 


tions, in which the Great Powers took 
part. Renewed hostilities in the spring 
of 1913 (during which the Turks lost 
Adrianople) came to an end with the 
Treaty of London in Mav. Before its 
promises could be carried out, Serbia, 
Greece, and Romania joined to crush 
Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 
alleging that her claims to conquered 
territory in Macedonia were excessive. 
The Treaty of Bucharest (Au^, 1913) 
Anally concluded the war. The net 
results were (1) to confine Turkey to 
(Constantinople and the vilayet of 
Adrianople : (2) to extend Bul^rian 
territory to the .S^gean and to increase 
greatly both Serbia and Montenegro : 
(3) to grant Salonica to Greece ; (4) 
to creiu^ an autonomous Albania. — 
Bibliography : E. Ashmead-Barlett, 
With the Turks in Thrace ; The 
Balkan War Drama, by a Special 
Correspondent ; D. J. Oassvetti, 
Hellas and the Balkan Wars : Sir J. 
R. L. Rankin, The Inner HisUrry of 
the Balkan War, 

BALKASH', or BALKHASH (bdl- 
hssh'), A salt lake in Russian Central 
Asia, surrounded by steppes and 
plains ; len^h about 330 xnfles, area 
8500 sq. miles, depth nowhere more 
than 80 feet ; formerly of much 
greater area and gradually mowing 
smaller ; receives the Hi and other 
smaller streams. 

BALKH n)&lk or b&lh). A city in 
the north of Afghanistan, in Afghan 
Turklstam at one time the emporium 
of the trade between India, (3hina, and 
Western Asia. It was long the centre 
of Zoroastrianism, and was also an 
important Buddhist centre. In 1220 
it was sacked by Genghis Khan, and 
again by Timur in the fourteenth 
century. The remains of the ancient 
city extend for miles. The town is 
now merely a village, but a new town 
has been built an hour’s journey north 
of the old, the residence of the 
Afghan governor, with a pop. of 
about 20,000. The district, which 
formed a portion of ancient Baotria, 
lies between the Oxus and the Hindu 
Kush, with Badakshan to the east and 
the desert to the west. In the vicinity 
of the Oxus, where there are facilities 
for irrigation, the soil is rich and pro- 
ductive, and there are many populous 
villages. 

BAL'KIS. The Arabian name of 
the Queen of Sheba who visited 
Solomon. She is the central figure of 
innumerable Eastern legends and 
tales. 

BALL. Game of. Ball-playtaur was 
practised by the ancients, and old and 
youi^ amused themselves with it. 
The Phasacian damsels are represented 
in the Odyssey as playing it to the 
sound of music ; and Horace repre- 




sente Mesoenas ae amusing himself 
thus during a Journey. In the Greek 
gymnasia, the Roman baths, and in 
many Roman villas, a spJujeriHerium 
(a place appropriated for playing bail) 
was to be found : the games played 
being similar to those of the present 
day. In the Middle Ages the sport 
continued to be very popular both 
as an indoor and outdoor exercise, 
and was a favourite CJourt pastime 
until about the end of the eighteenth 
century. In England football and 
tennis are mentioned at an early date, 
and a favourite game prior to the 
Engifqh revolution was one in which 
a maU or mallet was used, henoe the 
name pdU-maU (It. paUat Ljat. pUa, a 
ball) for the game and the place where 
it was played. The most popular 
modem forms are cricket, base-ball, 
football, golf, lawn-tennis, fives, and 
polo. 

BALL, John. An itinerant preacher 
of the fourteenth century, excom- 
municated about 1367 for promulgat- 
ing ** erroi^ schisms, and scandals 
against the Pope, archbishops, bishops 
and clergy.** He was one of the most 
active promoters of the popular in- 
surgent spirit which found vent under 
Wat Tyler in 1381, and the couplet 

**When Adam delved aod Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman t *' 

is attributed to him. He was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on 15th July, 
1381. 

BALL, Sir Robert Stawell. Astro- 
nomer, bom at Dublin 1840, educated 
at Chester and Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1865 he was appointed Lord 
Bo88e*s astronomer at Parsonstown, 
and subsequently held various offloial 
posts, including those of Andrews 
professor of astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin and Astronomer 
Royal for Ireland (1874), Lowndean 
professor of astronomy and geometry 
in the University of Cambnd^ and 
director of the observatory (1892). 
He became P.R.S. in 1873, and was 
knighted in 1886. Besides many 
memoirs and articles, he published 
The Story of the Heavens, Starland, In 
Starry Realma, Time and Tide, The 
Story of the Sun, Oreat Astronomers, 
The Earth* 8 Beginning, Popular 
Guide to the Heavens (numerous plates 
with accompanying tex^. Natural 
Sources of Power, etc. He died in 
1913. 

BALXAD. A term loosely applied 
to various poetic forms of the song 
type, but in its most definite sense a 
poem in which a short narrative is 
subjected to simple lyrical treatment. 
It was. as indicated by its name, 
which is related to the Low Latin 
haUare and ( 3 . French baUer, to dance, 
originally a song accompanied by a 


dance. The ballad, like the nursery 
tales and the Mdrchen, is probably 
one of the earliest forms of rhythmic 
poetic expression, constituting a 
species of epic In miniature, out of 
which bv fusion and remoulding 
larger epics were sometimes shaped. 
Their present form is. of course, 
relatively recent. As in the folk- 
tales, so in the ballads of different 
nations, the resemblances are suffi- 
ciently numerous and close to pomt 
to the conclusion that they have often 
had their first origin in the same 
primitive folk-lore or popular tales. 
But in any case, excepting a few 
modem literary ballads of a subtler 
kind, they have been the popular 
expression of the broad human 
emotions clustering about some 
strongly-outlined incidents of war, 
love, crime, superstition, or death. 
It is probable that in the Homeric 
poems fragments of older ballads are 
embedded ; but the earliest ballads, 
properly so called, of which we have 
record were the baUistea or dancing- 
songs of the Romans, of the kind sung 
in honour of the deeds of Aurelian 
in the Sarmatic W8u* by a chorus of 
dancing boys. 

In their less specialised sense of 
lyric narratives, their early popularity 
among the Teutonic race is e^denced 
by the testimony of Tacitus, of the 
(jfothio historian Jomande^ and the 
Lombard historian Paulus Diaconus ; 
and many appear to have been written 
down by order of Charlemagne and 
used as a means of education. Of the 
ballads of this i)eriod, however, only 
a general conoeption can be formed 
from their traces in conglomerates like 
the Niebelungenlied ; themore artificial 
productions of the Minnesingers and 
Meistersingers overlying the more 
popular ballad until the fifteenth 
century, when it sprang once more 
into vi^rous life. A third German 
ballad period was Initiated by Btirger, 
under the inspiration of the revived 
interest in the subject shown in Great 
Britain and the publication of the 
Percy Reliques ; and the movement 
was sustained by Herder, Schiller, 
Goethe, Heine, Uhland, and others. 
The earlier German work is, however, 
of inferior value to that of Scandi- 
navia, where, though comparatively 
few manuscripts have survived, and 
those not more than three or four 
centuries old, a more perfect oral 
tradition has rendered it possible to 
trace the original stock of the twelfth 
century. 

Early Ballads. Of the English and 
Scottiw ballads anterior to the 
thirteenth century there are few 
traces beyond the Indioatlon that they 
were abundant, if indeed anything 
can be definitely asserted of them 
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earlier than the fourteenth century. 
Among the oldest may be placed The 
LitUe Gest of Robin Hood, Hugh of 
Lincoln, Sir Patrick Spena, and the 
Battle of Otterboum. In the fifteenth 
century specimens multiply rapidly ; 
ballad-makii^ became in the reign 
of Henry VIII. a fashionable amuse- 
ment, the king himself setting the 
example ; and though in the reign 
of Elizabeth ballads came into 
literary disrepute and ballad singers 
were brought under the law, yet there 
was no apparent check upon the rate 
of their production. Except perhaps 
in the north of England and south of 
Scotland, there was, however, a 
marked and increasing tendency to 
vulgarization as distinct from the 
preservation of popular qualities. 
The value of the better ballads was 
lost sight of in the flood of dull, 
rhythmless, and frequently scurrilous 
verse. The modern revival in Britain 
dates from the publication of Allan 
Ramsay’s Evergreen and Tea-table 
Miscellany (1724-7) and of the 
selection Religif^ made by Bishop 
Percy from his seventeenth-century 
MS. (1765), a revival not more im- 
portant for its historic interest than 
for the influence which it has exercised 
upon all subsequent poetry. 

The threefold wave discernible in 
German, if not in British, ballad 
history, is equally to be traced in 
Spain, which alone among the 
Latinized countries of Europe has 
songs of equal age and merit with the 
British historic ballads. The principal 
difference between them is, that for 
the most part the Spamsh romance is 
in trochaic, the British ballad in 
lambic metre. The ballads of the Cid 
date from about the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thir- 
teenth century ; and then followed 
an interwil of more elaborate pro- 
duction, a revival of ballad interest 
In the sixteenth century, a new 
declension, and finally a modem and 
still-persisting enthusiasm. 

The French poetry of this kind 
never reached any high degree of 
perfection, the romance, farce, and 
lyric flourishing at the expense of the 
ballad proper. Of Italy much the 
same may be said, though Sicily haa 
supplied a great store of ballads ; and 
nearly all the Portuguese poetry of 
this kind is to be traced to a Spanish 
origin. The Russians have lyrico-eplc 
poems, of which some, in old Russian, 
are excellent, and the Serbians are 
still in the ballad-producing stage of 
civilization. Modem Greece has also 
its store of ballads, published in 
several collections. In Greece, Russia, 
and elsewhere the old habit of im- 
provising song as an accompaniment 
to dance still exists. — Biblioobafet : 


Professor Child, English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads ; Professor Gum- 
mere, The Beginnings of Poetry ; Sir 
W. Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border (edited by T. F. Henderson) ; 
T. F. Henderson, The Ballad in 
Literature. 

BALLADE (bal-5d’ The earlier and 
modern French spelling of ballad, but 
now limited in its use to a distinct 
verso -form introduced into English 
literature of late years from the 
French, and chiefly used by writers of 
vers-de-soci4.U. It consists of three 
stanzas of eight lines each, with an 
envoy or closing stanza of four lines. 
The rhymes, which are not more than 
three, follow each other in the stanzas 
thus : a, b, a, b ; b, c, b, c, and In the 
envoy, b, c, b, c ; and the same line 
serves as a refrain to each of the 
stanzas and to the envoy. There are 
other varieties, but this may be 
regarded as the strictest, according to 
the precedent of Villon and Marot. 

BALLANTRAE. A village on the 
west of Ayrshire, Sco^^land. famous 
because of its association with R. L. 
Stevenson’s romance. The Master of 
Ballantrae. It is 12 miles from 
Oirvan and its inhabitants are chiefly 
fishermen. At one time it was noted 
for its smugglers. Pop. 1100. 

BAL'LANTYNE, James. The printer 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works, bom at 
Kelso 1772, died at Edinburgh 1833. 
Successively a solicitor and a printer 
in his native town, at Scott’s sugges- 
tion he removed to Edinburgh, where 
the high perfection to which ne had 
brought the art of printing, and his 
connection with Scott, secured him 
a large trade. The printing firm of 
James Ballantyne & Co. included 
Scott, James Ballantyne, and his 
brother John (who died in 1821). For 
many years he conducted the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal. His firm was 
involved in the bankmptcy of 
Constable & Co., by which Scott’s 
fortimes were wrecked, but Ballan- 
tyne was continued by the creditors* 
trustee in the literary management of 
the printing house. He survived 
Scott only about four months. 

BALLANTYNE, Robert Michael. 

Writer of books for boys, bom at 
Edinburgh 1825, died in Rome 1894, 
was a nephew of James Ballantyne, 
the printer of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works. He was for some years in 
North America in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and his 
experiences there supplied him with 
materials for some of his earlier 
books, especially Hudson* s Bay, or 
Life in the Wilds of North America 
(1848); The Young Fur Traders i 
and Ungava, a Tale of Eskimo Lcmd, 
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For many years he continued to 
produce popular and instructive boys* 
books, dealing with scenes and sub- 
iects of the most varied kind ; and he 
also published a volume entitled 
Personal Reminiscences of Book- 
Making (1893b 

BALLARAT, or BALLAARAT. 

An Australian town In Victoria, chief 
centre of the gold-mini^ industry of 
the colony, and next m importance to 
Melbourne, from which it is distant 
W.N.W. about 60 miles direct. It 
consists of two distinct municipalities, 
Ballarat West and Ballarat East, 
separated by the Yarrowee Creek, and 
has many handsome buildings, and 
all the institutions of a progressive and 
flourishing city, including hospital, 
mechanics* institute and library, free 
ubhc hbrarv, Anglican and Roman 
atholic cathedrals, etc. Gold was 
flrst discovered in 1851. and the 
extraordinary richness of the field 
soon attracted hosts of miners. The 


surface diggings having been ex- 
hausted, the precious metal is now 
got from greater depths, and there 
are mines as deep as some coal pits, 
the gold being obtained by crushing 
the auriferous quartz. There are also 
foundries, woollen mills, flour mills, 
breweries and distilleries, etc. Pop. 
39,417. 

BALXAST. A term applied (1) to 
heavy matter, as stone, sand, iron, or 
water placed in the bottom of a ship 
or other vessel to sink it in the water, J 
to such a depth as to enable it to 
carry sufficient sail without over- 
setting. (2) The sand placed in bags 
m the car of a balloon to steady it and 
to enable the aeronaut to lighten the 
balloon by throwing part of it out. 
(3) The material used to fill up the 
space between the rails on a railway 
in order to make it firm and sohd. 

BALL'ATER. A viUage and 
favourite summer resort m Aberden- 
shire, on the Dee, at the terminus of 
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the Deeslde Hailway, about 43 miles 
fi*om Aberdeen, a centre from which 
Balmoral, Lochnasrar, Braemar, etc., 
are easily reached. The Pananich 
chalybeate springs are adjacent. Pop. 
(1931), 1198. 

BALL-COCK. A kind of self-acting 
stopcock opened and shut by means 
of a hollow sphere or ball of metal 
attached to the end of a lever con- 
nected with the cock. Such cocks are 
often employed to regulate the supply 
of water to cisterns. The ball floate 
on the water in the cistern by its 
buoyancy, and rises and sinks as the 
water rises and sinks, shutting off the 
water in the one case and letting it 
on in the other. 

BAL'LENTYNE, or BELLENDEN, 
John. A Scottish poet ; was a native 
of Lothian, and appears to have been 
bom towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. He was in the service of 
James V. from the king’s earliest 
years, and at his request he translated 
Boece’s Latin History ^ which had been 
nublished at Paris in 1526, the trans- 
lation being printed in 1536. As a 
reward he was made Archdeacon of 
Moray and a canon of Ross. He was 
a bitter opponent of the Reformation, 
and is said to have died at Rome in 
1550. 

BALLENY. A group of five islands 
In the Antarctic, named after John 
Balleny, a whale fisher, who dis- 
covered them in 1839. There is a 
volcano, 12,000 ft. high, on ono of 
them. 

BALLET (bara). A species of 
dance, usually forming an interlude in 
theatrical performances, but prinoi- 
lly confined to opera. Its object is 
represent, by mimic movements 
and dances, actions, characters, senti- 
ments, passions, and feelings, in which 
several dancers perform together. 
The ballet is an invention of modem 
times, though pantomimic dances 
were not unknown to the ancients. 
The dances frequently introduced 
into operas seldom deserve the name 
ballet, as they usually do not repre- 
sent any action, but are destined only 
to give the dancers an opportunitv of 
showing their skill, modern 

ballet was developed and perfected m 
France, and introduced into England 
in the eighteenth century. From an 
artistic point of view, the modem 
ballet is often a very low-class 
entertainment. 

BALL-FLOWER. An architectural 
ornament resembling a ball placed in 
a circular fiower, the three ];>etals of 
which form a cup roimd it ; usually 
inserted in a hollow moulding, and 
generally characteristic of the Deco- 
rated Gothic style of the fourteenth 
century. 


BALLIA. A town of India, in the 
United Provinces, on the Ganges, 
the administrative headquarters of 
a district of the same name. Pop. 
16,680. 

BALLINA'. A town and river-port, 
Irish Free State, County Mayo, on 
the Moy, about 5 miles above its 
mouth in Killala Bay, with a con- 
siderable local and also a little coast- 
ing and foreign trade. Pop. (1926), 
1872. 

BALLINASLOE’ (-slo). A town. 
Irish Free State, in Galway and 
Roscommon counties, 15 miles south- 
west of Athlone, on the Suck, noted 
for its cattle fair, from 6th till 9th 
Oct., the most important in Ireland. 
The town contains remains of a 
castle of Elizabethan date. Pop. 
(1926), 5243. 

BALLIOL COLLEGE. College of 
Oxford University, founded in 1263 
by John de Baliol, father of the King 
of Scotland. Its modem reputation 
began when many famous men were 
tramed under the mastership of 
Benjamin Jowett. 

BALLIS’TA. A machine used in 
military operations by the ancients 
for hurling heavy missiles, thus 
serving in some degree the purpose of 
the modem cannon. The motive 

S ower appears to have been obtained 
y the torsion of ropes, fibres, catgmt, 
or hair. They are said to have some- 
times had an effective range of a 
quarter of a mile, and to have thrown 
stones weighing as much as 300 lb. 
The ballistoe differed from the cata- 
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BALLISTIC PENDULUM. An ap- 
paratus for ascertaining the velocity 
of military projectiles, and conse- 
quently the force of fired gunpowder. 
A piece of ordnance is fired against 
bags oi sand supported in a strong 
case or frame suspended so as to 
swing like a pendulum. The arc 
through which it vibrates is shown by 
an index, and the amount of vibration 
forms a measure of the force or 
velocity of the ball. 

BALLISTICS. The science of the 
motion of projectiles. Interior bal- 
listics deals with the motion of the 
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shot while inside the grun, and with the 
results of the explosion of the charge. 
Exterior baUiattca comprises a study 
of the trajectory or path of the pro- 
jectile in the air, and the causes which 
a^ect the shape of this path, such as 
the density of the air, shape and 
weight of the shot, rifling of the 
barrel, angle of fire and speed of the 
projectile. If the air-resistanoe be 
neglected, it can be shown that the 
trajectory is a parabola. This result, 
given by Galileo, is of little use in 
gunnery except when taken along 
with a knowledge of air-resistance. 
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although the resistance is expressible 
in terms of a power of the speed, this 
power changes with the speed. The 
air-resistance is a maximum at about 
the speed at which soimd travels, viz. 
1100 feet per second. Artillerists 
employ ballistic tables based on the 
results obtained by Bashforth and 
others, by means of which, given the 
kind of projectile, its initial velocity, 
and angle of fire, they can calculate 
the range and time of flight of the 
projectile. See Gunnery. — Bibuo- 
GBAPHY : F. Bashforth, The Motion 
of Projectiles ; J. M. Ingalls, IrUerior 


m 
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Robins, in 1742, first measured the 
muzzle-speed of the shot by firing 
into a ballistic pendulum and noting 
the swing of the iiendulum. Wheat- 
stone, in 1840, suggested measuring 
the speed by causing the shot to out 
successive \dre screens, each of which 
formed part of an electric circuit. 
The Boulengd chronograph is a 
modern development of this idea. 
Rev. F, Boshiorth’s experiments, 
carried out between 1865 and 1880, 
form the basis of our knowledge of 
air-resistance. He found that the 
latter wa^s proportional to the square 
of the diameter of the shot, and that. 


Ballistics ; P. Chaibonnier, BeUistigue 
ExUrieure. 

BALLOON-FISH {Tetraddon lined- 
tus), ord. Plectognathi. A curious 
tropical fish that can inflate itself so 
as to resemble a balloon. 

BALLOONS. The most elementary 
form of hghter -than -air aircraft, un- 
provided with a^ means of propul- 
sion or stewing. Deriving its power of 
sustentation from the gas contained 
in the gas-bag, the free balloon is 
spherical in form. It is usually filled 
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Varying in size from 5000 to 20,000 
cu. foot capacity, the gas-bag is 
covered with a ** net,’* from which 
Is hung the “ basket ” for the accom- 
modation of the aeronaut, or pilot 
and passengers. The spherical gas-bag 
has at the bottom an elongation, 
known as the “ neck,” which is open 
to the air in order that tho gas may 
escape as it expands during the rise 
into the rarefied atmosphere of the 
upper air. A “ valve ” is fitted at the 
top, whl<^ may be opened by a cord 
from the basket when it is desired to 
allow gas to escape in order to de- 
scend. Bags containing sand are 
carried in order that ballast may be 
dropped when it is desired to rise. 
A free balloon is completely at the 
mercy of the wind, and simply drifts 
where the wind takes it. 

Balloons are usually constructed of 
cotton fabric, though occasionally of 
gold-beater’s skin, in which case they 
are commonly filled with hydrogen in 
place of coal-^. A ** trail-rope ” is 
usually carried, with which the 
practice of ” trailing ” may be 
effected over open country or the sea. 
This consists m allowing the end of 
the trail-rope to drag on the ground, j 
As the balloon rises it raises more of i 
the rope off the ground, the additonal 
weight bringing it down a^in. Per 
contra, as it falls the wei^t of the 
trail-rope is taken by the ^und nnd 
so lightens the balloon. This tends 
to maintain the balloon at a luiifoim 
height. The greatest height attained 
prior to 1931, was 37^00 feet, 
reached by Glalsher and Coxwell in 
Sept., 1862. Both aeronauts nearly 
perished from the effects of the cold 
and rarefaction of the atmosphere. 

In May, 1931, Ihxifessor A. Piccard 
of the University of Brussels and a 
companion, earring soientic instru- 
ments, reached a height of 15i kilo- 
metres. In a second ascent, in Aug., 
1932, Piccard and an assistant rose to 
a height of 16,700 metres (nearly lOj 
miles). In 1895 Petrseval and Siegs- 
fleld, two oflacers of the Prussian 
army, invented the “ Drachen- 
ballon ” or ” Kite-balloon ” (Fr. 
Saudase). This was improved upon 
by Captain Caguot of the French 
army, who in 1916 produced an im- 
proved ty^, offering many advan- 
tages, whicn was used m large numbers 
by the British, French, and American 
armies and navies during the Great 
European War of 1914-8. See also 
Aeronautics ; Airships. — Biblio- 
graphy ; British Military M-anual of 
BaJloonirm ; Rev. .T. M. Bacon, The 
Dominion ofthe Air ; H. Coxwell, Mp 
Life and BaUoon Experiences ; J. 
Glalsher, Travels in the Air ; G. 
TissandierjHtefoire de mes Ascensions, 

BAL’LOT, Voting by. Signifies 


literally voting by means of little balls 
(called by the French baUottes), usually 
of different colours, which are put 
into a box in such a manner as to 
enable the voter, if he chooses, to 
conceal for whom or for what he gives 
his suffrage. The method is adopted 
by most clubs in the election of their 
members — a white ball indicating 
assent, a black ball dissent. Hence, 
when an applicant is rejected, he is 
8a,id to he blackballed. The term voting 
by ballot is also applied in a general 
way to any method of secret voting, 
as, for instance, when a person gives 
his vote by means of a ticket bearing 
the name of the candidate whom he 
wishes to support. In this sense vote 
by ballot is the mode adopted in 
electing the members of legislative 
assemblies in most countries, as well 
as the members of various other 
bodies. In ancient Greece and Rome 
the ballot was in common use. In 
Britain it had long been advocated 
in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment and of municipal corporations, 
but it was only introduced by an Act 
passed in 1872. 

BALLYME'NA. A town of Antrim, 
Northern Ireland, 22 miles from 
Belfast, with a considerable trade in 
linens and linen yarns, the manu- 
facture of which is carried on to a 
greet extent. Pop. (1926), 11,875. 

BALLYMO'NEY. A town of An- 
trim, Northern Ireland, 38 miles N.W. 
of Belfast; linen, chemicals, tanning, 
and brewing. Pop. (1926), 3161. 

BALLYSHAN NON. A seaport, 
Irish Free State, County Donegal, on 
the Erne, about 1 mile from the S.E. 
shore of Donegal Bay. Pop. (1926), 
2112. 

BALM (bSm ; Melissa officinalis). 
A plant, belonging to the Labiatee, 
formerly in great repute tor its 
medicizial virtues. A native of the 
south of Europe, it is cultivated in 
English gardens. It is a herbaceous 
perennial, with an erect branching 
stem about 2 feet high. The leaves 
arise with the flower-stems from a 
thick Joint at the extremity of the 
stalk. The flowers are whitish ; they 
are produced in a round terminal 
umbel, and appear in Jime. The 
stems and leaves are slightly stimulat- 
ing and tonic. They contain an 
essential oil of a yellowish colour and 
with a fragrant smell, called oil of 
balm. 

BALM OF GILEAD. The exudation 
of a tree, Balsamodendron gileadense. 
nat. ord. Amyridaceas, a native of 
Arabia Felix, and also obtained from 
the closely-auied species Balsamoden- 
dron Opobedsdmum. The leaves of the 
former tree yield when bruised a 
strong aromatic scent * and the balm 
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of Qilead of the shops, or balsam of 
Mecca or of Syria, is obtained from it 

K 9kkinff an incision in its trunk. 

a y^lowish or greenish colour, a 
warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, and 
an acidulous fragrant smell, it is 
Tallied as an odoriferous unguent and 
cosmetic by the Turks. It is fre- 
quently adulterated for market. — 
The balm of CHlead Jlr^ which pro- 
duces a turpentine called Canada 
balsam, is the Abies balsamifirat a 
North American species, whose range 
is from Virginia to Canada. The name 
is derived from Jeremiah viU. 22. 

BALMAIN'. A populous western 
suburb of Sydney, N.S.W. with 
extensive docks and various industrial 
works. Pop. 33,000. 

BALMER'INO, Arthur Elphinstone, 
Lord. A Scottish Jacobite, bom 1688, 
executed 1746. He took part in the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and fought 
at Sherififmuir. Having joined the 
young Pretender in 1745, he was 
taken prisoner at Culloden, tried at 
Westminster, found guilty, and be- 
headed. His title was fi'om Balmerino 
in Fife. 


BALMOR'AL CASTLE. A private 
residence of the British sovereign, 
beautifully situated on the S. bank of 
the De^ in Aberdeenshire, 45 miles 
W. by S. of Aberdeen. It stands in 
the midst of fine and varied mountain 
scenery, is built of granite in the 
Soottigh baronial style, mainly in two 
connected blocks, and has an im- 
posing appearance. The estate, pur- 
chased by the Prince Consort in 1852 
and bequeathed to Queen Victoria, 
extends to about 40,000 acres, mostly 
deer forest. 


BALNAVES', Henry, of Halhill. 

A Scottish reformer, was bom at 
Kirkcaldy, educated at St. An^ws, 
and became a lord of session and a 
member of the Scottish Parliament in 
1538. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed in 1543 to treat of the pro- 
posed marriage between Edward VI. 
and Mary. In 1547 he was one of the 
prisoners taken in the castle of 6t. 
Andrews and exiled to France. Re- 
called in 1554, he busily engaged in 
the establishment of the reformed 
faith, assisted in revising the Book of 
Disewhne, and accompanied Murray 
to England in connection with 
Damley's murder. Ho died in 1579. 

BALQUHIDDER. One of Scotland's 
beauty spots. The Braes of Bal- 
quhidder, famous for their con- 
nection with Rob Roy, are in Perth- 
shire near Loch Voil. Rob Roy was 
buried in the village churchyard in 
1734. 

BALRAMPUR. See Btjlbampxtr. 

BALSA. A kind of raft or float 


used on the coasts and rivers of Peru 
and other parts of South America for 
Ashing, for l andin g goods and 
passengers through ^eavy surf, and 
for other pflrposes where buoyancy is 
chiefly wanted. It is formed generally 
of two inflated seal-skins, connectea 
by a sort of platform on which the 
flsherman, passengers, or goods are 
placed. 

BAL'SAM. The common name or 
succulent plants of the genus Im 
patiens, family Balsaminacess, having 
beautifid irregular flowers, cultivated 
in mrdens and green-houses. Jm 
patiens balsamina, a native of the 
East Indies, is a common cultivated 
species. J. noli-metangere grows wild 
in Britain, but is not native. Se^ 

IMPATIBNS. 

BALSAM. An aromatic, rosinouE 
substance, flowing spontaneously or 
by incision from certain plants. A 
great variety of substances pass under 
this name. But in chemistry the tern 
is conflned to such vegetable Juioes a^ 
consist of resins mixed with volatile 
oils, and yield the volatile oil 0 £< 
distillation. The resins are produced 
from the oils by oxidation. A balsam 
is thus intermediate between a volatile 
oil and a resin. It is soluble in aloohoji 
and ether, emd capable of yielding 
benzoic acid. The balsams are either 
liquid or more or less solid ; as, for 
example, the balm of Gilead, and tht 
balsams of copaiba, Peru, and Tolu 
Benzoin, draron's-blood. and storas 
are not true oalsams, though some 
times called so. The balsams are usea 
in perfumery, medicine, and the arts. 
See Copaiba, etc . — Balsam of Oileac* 
or of Mecca, balm of Gilead jq.v.).- 
Canada balsam. See Canada Bai^am. 

BALSAM FIR. See Badm of 
Gilead. 

BALSA'MO, Joseph. See Caglios 
TRO, Count. 

BALSA WOOD. An extremely light 
Central American wood, used in ship 
building and in the construction of 
aircraft. It is white, soft, and 
lustrous, and is difficult to work. 

BALTA. A town in the Ukraine, 
government of Podolia, on the 
Kodema, an affluent of the Bug, 115 
miles N.N.W. of Odessa. Pop. 25,000 

BALTIC Battle of the. See Copen- 
hagen ; PARKER, Sir Hydb. 

BALTIC PROVINCES. A term 
commonly given to the former 
Russian governments of Oourland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia (q.v.). 

BALTIC SEA. An inland sea or 
large gulf connected with the North 
Sea, washing the coasts of Denmark. 
Germany, Russia, and Sweden ; 
nearly 900 miles long, extending to 
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200 broad ; superflciaj extent, toother 
with the Gulfs of Bothnia and Fin- 
land, 171,743 sq. miles. Its greatest 
depth is 126 fathoms; mean, 44 
fathoms. A chain of islands separates 
the southern part from the northern, 
or Gulf of Bothnia. The water of the 
Baltic is colder and clearer than that 
of the ocean : it contains a smaller 
proportion of salt, and the ice 
obstructs the navigation throe or 
four months in the year. 

Rivers. Among the rivers that 
enter it are the Neva, Dwina, Oder, 
Vistula, and Niemen. I^ands : 
Samsoe, Moen, Bornholm, Lange- 
land, Laaland, which belong to Den- 
mark (besides Zealand and Fimen) ; 
Gottland and Oeland, belonging to 
Sweden; Rugen, belonging to Prussia; 
Dagoe and Oesal, belonging to Russia ; 
and the Aland Islands. The Sound, 
the Great and the Little Belt lead 
from the Kattegat into the Baltic. 
The Baltic and North Sea were long 
connected by the Eider and a canal 
from it to the neighbourhood of Kiel, 
but this has been superseded by the 
great ship canal, starting from the 
Elbe near its mouth and ending in 
Kiel Bay. 

BALTIMORE. A city and port in 
Maryland, United States, finely situ- 
ated on the N. side of the Patapsco, 
14 miles above Chesapeake Bay. 
Baltimore takes its name from Lord 
Baltimore, the founder of Maryland ; 
it was first laid out as a town in 1729 ; 
and was erected into a city in 1797. 
It IS well built, chiefly of brick, and 
is known as the “ monumental city,** 
from the public monuments which 
adorn it, the principal being the 
Washington monument. 

Buildings. Among its buildings are 
the city hall, built in Renaissance 
style, of white marble, with a tower 
and dome rising 240 feet ; the Pea- 
body Institute, containing a library, 
art gallery, etc. ; the Maryland In- 
stitute ; the custom house ; the post 
oflace ; the United States court house 
and jail, the Johns Hopkins hospital, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, etc. 
The chief educational institution, now 
one of the most important in the 
States, is the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, endowed with 3,500,000 
dollars by its founder (whose name 
it bears). There is a Roman Clatholic 
archbishop with the rank of primate, 
and a Protestant episcopal bishop. 

Industries. Shipbuilding ; manu- 
facttires of iron, wool, cotton, iwttery, 
etc. ; sugar-refining, distilling, tan- 
ning, the making of agricultural im- 
plements, canning oysters and fruits, 
etc. As a flour martlet Baltimore is 
an Important centre ; and it does 
an immense trade in exporting 
tobacco and other products. The 


harbour Is very extensive. Pop, 
(1930), 804,874. 



Map showing posit on of Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, George Calvert, Lord. 
Bom in Yorkshire about 1580, died 
in London 1632. He was for some 
time Secretary of State to James I., 
but this post he resigned in 1624 in 
consequence of having become a 
Homan Catholic. Notwithstanding 
this he retained the confidence of the 
king, who in 1625 raised him to the 
Irish peerage, his title being from 
Baltimore, a fishing village of Cork. 
He had previously obtained a grant 
of land in Newfoundland, but as this 
colony was much exposed to the 
attacks of the French he left it, and 
obtained another patent for Maryland. 
He died before the charter was com- 

S leted, and it was granted to his son 
fecil, who deputed the governorship 
to his brother Leonard (1606-47). 

BALTIMORE BIRD. An American 
bird, the Icterus Baltimorii, family 
Icteridee, nearly allied to the Stumldeo 
or starlings. It is a mlmatory bird, 
and is known also by the names of 
“ golden robin,’* “ hang-bird,*’ and 
“ fire-bird.** It is about 7 Inches 
long ; the head and upper parts are 
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black,* the under parte of a brilliant 
orange hue. It builds a pouch-like 
nest, very skilfully constructed of 
threads deftly interwoven, suspended 
from a forked branch and shaded by 
overhanging leaves. It feeds on 
insects, caterpillars, beetles, etc. Its 
song is a clear, mellow whistle. 

BALUCHISTAN (ba-ld'chi-stan). A 
country in Asia, the coast of which is 
continuous with the north-western 
seaboard of India, bounded on the 
north by Afghanistan, on the west by 
Persia, on the south by the Arabian 
Sea, and on the east by Sind. It has 
an area of about 135,000 sq. miles, 
and a population C8tima.ted at 
799,625. The general surface of the 
country is rugged and mountainous, 
with some extensive intervals of 
barren sandy deserts, and there is a 
eneral deficiency of water. Various 
inds of grain are cultivated, and 
there is abundance of excellent fruits. 

The mam body of the inhabitants 
are divided into two great branches, 
the Baluchis and Brahuis, differing in 
language, figure, and manners. The 
Baluchi language resembles the 
modern Persian, the Brahui presents 
points of agreement with the Dravi- 
dian languages of India. The Baluchis 
in general have tall figures, long 
visages, and prominent features ; the 
Brahms have shorter, thicker bodies, 
with round faces and rather flat 
features. Both races are Mahom- 
medans, hospitable and brave. There 
are also many Afghans and others in 
the coimtry. The Khan of Kalat, the 
nominal ruler of the whole land, in 
1877 concluded a treaty with Britain, 
in virtue of which he became a 
feudatory of India. Since then 
Quetta, in ihe north-east, occupying 
an important position, and certain 
portions of territory, have been 
absolutely annexed, and in 1887 a 
separate administration was con- 
stituted, and British authority estab- 
lished, under the Governor- Generars 
agent. 

The area of British Baluchistan, 
including tribal areas, is 54,228 sq. 
miles ; pop. 420,648. The coimtry 
nominally under the Khan of E[alat 
has an area of 73,278 sq. miles ; pop. 
328,281, Under British administra- 
tion roads and railways have been 
made, with telegraphs and a postal 
service. Wool, fruits, etc., are ex- 
ported, cottons and other ^ods im- 
ported, and there is a fair transit 
trade. — Bibliography : Floyer, Unr 
exviored Baluchistan; T. Thornton, 
Life of Sandeman. 

BAL'USTER. A small column or 
pilaster, of various forms and dimen- 
sions, often adorned with mouldings, 
used for balustrades. 


BALUSTRADE'. A range of 
balusters, together with the cornice 
or coping which they support, used 
as a parapet for bridges or the roofs 
of buildings, or as a mere ornament ; 
also serving as a fence or enclosure 
for balconies, terraces, staircases, etc. 

BALUZE (ba-ltiz), Etienne. French 
historian and miscellaneous writer, 
bom 1630, died 1718. For more than 
thirty years he was librarian to M. de 
Colbert, and was appointed professor 
of canon law in the Royal College, 
but displeasing Louis XIV. with his 
Hxstoire O^n^rale de la Maison 
d* Auvergne, he was thrown into 
prison and his property confiscated. 
He recovered his liberty in 1713, but 
did not regain his position. He left 
some 1500 MSS. in the national 
Ubrarv of Pans, besides forty -five 
printed works, including Begum 
Francorum Capitulana (2 vols.) and 
Miscellanea (7 vols.). 

BALZAC (bal-zak), Honor6 de. A 
celebrated French novelist, w'^as bom 
at Tours in 1799, died 1850. Before 
completing his twenty -fourth year he 



Honor6 de Balzac 


had published a number of novels 
! under various assumed names, but 
I the success attending all was very 
indifferent ; and it was not tiU 1829, 
by the publication of Le Dernier 
dhouan, a tale of La Vendee, and the 
first novel to which Balzac appended 
his name, that the attention of the 
public was diverted to the extra- 
ordinary genius of the author. A 
still grater popularity attended his 
Phyaiologie de Manage, a work full of 

g iquant and caustic observations on 
uman nature. He wrote a lai^e 
number of novels, all marked by a 
singular knowledge of human nature 
and distinct delineation of character, 
but apt to be marred by exaggeration. 
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Amonfi: his boat-known works are : 
Scenes de la Vie de Province, Scdnea 
de la Vie Pariaienne, Le P^re Chriot, 
Etig6nie Orandet, and Le M^dedn de 
Campagne. The publication of this 
l€»t, in 1835, led to a oorrespondenoe 
between BaJzao and the Countess 
Eveline de Hanska, a Polish lady 
whom, after about fifteen years, he 
visited and married. A collected 
edition of his works, imder the title 
La ComMie Humaine, was published 
m 45 vols., Paris, 1856-d, and another 
in 1869. In 1899 appeared the first 
volume of Balzac’s CEuvres Poathumee, 
and m 1906 the second. — Biblio- 
GBAPHT : F. Wedmore, Balzac ; M. 
F. Sandars, Balzac ; W. H. Helm, 
Aspects of Balzac ; Taine, Essay on 
Balzac. 

BALZAC (bM-zS,k), Jean Louis 
Guez de. French writer, bom 1594, 
died 1654. His writings, which had a 
great reputation in their day owing 
to the elegance of his style, are now 
neglected. The most esteemed are 
his Familiar Letters, Le Prince, Le 
Socrate Chretien, and Aristippe. 

BAMAKO. Capital of the French 
colony of Upper Senegal and Niger 
since 1904. It is an important trade 
centre and the terminus of the Niger- 
Senegal railway. Pop. 16,000. 

BAMBA. A district of the Congo, 
W. coast of Africa, lying to the south 
of the River Ambriz. It is thickly 
populated, and is rich in gold, silver, 
copper, salt, etc. 

BAMBAR'RA. A former territory 
of Western Africa, on the Upper 
Nigerj first visited by Mungo Park, 
now in the French portion of the 
Sudan. The country is generally very 
fertile, producing wheat, rice, maize, 
yams, etc. The Inhabitants are of 
negro or mixed race, and some are 
Mahommedans. Excellent cotton 
cloth is made. The chief town is 
Segou. Pop. estimated at 2,000,000. 

BAM’BERO. A town of Germany, 
Bavaria, charmingly situated on 
several hills, on the navigable River 
Regnitz, some 3 miles from Its mouth 
m the Main. It is the seat of a 
Catholic archbishop ; the cathedral, 
foimded in 1004 (the present structure 
dates from 1111), is one of the finest 
churches in Germany. The royal 
library contains 100,000 volumes and 
valuable MSS. Bamberg carries on a 
large trade ; its industries are cotton- 
spinning, tobacco manufacture, brew- 
ing, etc. Pop. (1925), 50,152. 

BAMBINO (bam-b6'n6 ; It., an 
infant). The figure of our Saviour 
represented as an infant in swaddling 
clothes. The Santissimo Bambino in 
the church of Ara Cosli at Rome, a 
richly-decorated figure carved in 


wood, is believed to bo able to 
perform miracles and heal the sick. 
According to popular belief, the 
painting was nuraculously done by 
St. Luke or by an angel. Bambinos 
are set up for the adoration of the 
faithful in many places in Catholic 
countries. 

BAMBOCOIADES (bam-booh-&dz’). 
Pictures, generally grrotesque, of 
common, rustic, or low life, such as 
those of Peter Van Laar, a Dutch 
painter of the seventeenth century, 
who on account of his deformity was 
called Bamboodo (cripple). Teniers is 
the great master of this style. 

BABiIBOO’. The common name of 
the arborescent grasses belonging to 



Bamboo {Bambtua arundimeea) 


secies, belonging to the warmer parts 
of Asia, Africa, and America, and 
growing from a few feet to as much 
as 100 feet, requiring much moisture 
to thrive properly. A peculiarity of 
the bamboo family is that they 
flower on reaching a certain age, 
generally about 130 years. The best- 
known species is B. arundinacia^ 
common In tropical and sub-tropical 
regions. From the creeping under- 
ground rhizome, which is long, thick, 
and jointed, spring several round 
jointed stalks, which send out from 
Iheir joints several shoots, the stalks 
also being armed at their joints with 
one or two sharp rigid spines. The 
oval leaves, 8 or 9 mohes long, are 
placed on short footstalks. The 
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flowers CTOW In large panicles from the 
Joints of the stalk. Some stems grow 
to 8 or 10 inches in diameter, ana are 
so hard and durable as to be used for 
building purposes. 

The smaller stalks are used for 
walking-sticks, flutes, etc. ; and 
indeed the plant is used for in-*, 
numerable purposes in the East 
Indies, China, and other Eastern 
coimtries. Cottages are almost wholly 
made of it . also, bridges, boxes, 
water-pipes, ladders, fences, bows and 
arrows, spears, baskets, mats, paper, 
masts for boats, etc. The young 
shoots may be either pickled or 
salted and eaten with rice, or candled 
and preserved In sugar : the seeds of 
some species are also eaten. The sub- 
stance called tabaaheer is a siliceous 
deposit that gathers at the intemodes 
of the stems. The bamboo Is im- 
ported into Europe for various 
purnoses, and is grown in British 
gardens. 

BAMBOOK'. A coimt^ in Western 
Africa between the Fal6m6 and 


Senegal Rivers, about 140 miles in 
leng^, by 80 to 100 In breadth. It is 
on the whole hilly and somewhat 
rugged. The valleys and plains are 
remarkably fertile. The natives are 
Mandingoes, mostly professed Mahom- 
medans ruled by independent chief- 
tains, most of whom aclmowledge the 
supremacy of France. Gold and ivory 
are exchanged for European goods. 


BAMBOOK-BUTTER. Shea-butter 
(q.v.). 

BAM'BOROUGH CASTLE. An 
ancient English castle on the coast 
of Northumberland, formerly with 
connected estate the property of the 
Forsters, and forfeited to the Crown 
in 1715, both being purchased by 
Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and 
bequeathed by him for charitable 
purposes. 

BAMBU'SA. See Bamboo. 


BAMTAN. A valley and pass of 
Afghanistan, the latter at an elevation 
of8496 feet, the only known pass over 
the Hindu Kush for artillery and 
heavy transport. The valley is one of 
the chief centres of Buddhist worship, 
and contains two remarkable colossal 
statues and other ancient momiments. 


BAMO. See Bhamo. 

BAMPTON LECTURES. A course 
of lectures established in 1751 by 
John Bampton, Canon of Sedisbury, 
who bequeathed certain property to 
the University of Oxford for the 
endowment of eight divlmty lectures 
to be annually delivered. The sub- 
jects prescribed are mainly connected 
with the evidences of Christianity, 
and the lecturer must have taken the 


degree of M.A. at Oxford or Oam- 
bridge. The first course of lectures 
was delivered in 1780, and they have 
been delivered every year since, with 
the exceptions of 1834, 1835, and 
1841. Among the more remarkable 
lectures were those by Dr. White in 
1784, by Dr. Mant in 1812, by 
Reginald Heber in 1815, Whately in 
1822, Milman in 1827, Dr. Hampden 
m 1832, H. L. Mansel in 1858. Canon 
Liddon in 1866, Canon Gore in 1891, 
J. R. Illingworth in 1894, and W. R. 
Inge in 1899. A similar course of 
lectures, the Hulsean, is annually 
delivered at Cambridge. 

BAN. In political law, is equivalent 
to excommunication in ecclesiastical. 
In Teutonic history the ban was an 
edict of interdiction or proscription : 
thus, to put a prince under the ban of 
the empire was to divest him of his 
dignities, and to interdict all inter- 
course and all offices of humanity with 
the offender. Sometimes whole cities 
have been put under the ban-, that is, 
deprived of their rights and privileges. 

BAN. Anciently, a title given to 
the military chiefs who guarded the 
eastern marches of Hungary ; till 
1919 the title of the Governor of 
Croatia and Slavonia A province 
over which a ban is placed is called 
bancUt and is equivalent to the German 
term mark. During the European 
War, Serbia occupied the banat to 
the south of Hungary, and her claims 
to that region were disputed both by 
Hungary and Romania. The territory 
I is bounded almost entirely by the 
Danube, Theiss, and Maros Rivers, 
except on the east, where it is shut 
in by the Transylvanian Carpathians, 
j The banat waa ultimately divided 
between Yugoslavia and Roumania. 
See Temisoara 

BANA'NA. A plant of the genus 
Musa, nat. ord. Musaceee, being jif. 
sapientum, while the plantain is M. 
paradiMdea. It Is originally indi- 
genous to the East Indies, and an 
herbaceous plant with an under- 
ground stem. The apparent stem, 
which is sometimes as high as 30 
feet, is formed of the closely -com- 
pacted sheaths of the leaves. The 
leaves are 6 to 10 feet long and 1 or 
more broad, with a strong midrib, 
from which the veins are given off 
at right azoles; they are used for 
thatch, basket-making, etc., besides 
yieldiM a useful fibre. The spikes 
of the flowers grow nearly 4 feet long, 
in bunches, covered with purple- 
coloured bracts. The fruit is 4 to 10 
or 12 Inches long, and 1 inch or more 
in diameter ; it growrs in larro 
bunches, weighing often from 40 to 
80 lb. The pulp is soft and of a 
luscious taste ; when ripe it is eaten 
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raw or cooked. The banana Is cnlti- 
vated in tropical and sub -tropical 
countries, and is the food of millions. 
It is estimated that in Jamaica alone 
40,000 acres are devoted to its culture. 
Excellent biscuits may be made from 
banana meal, but it is not suitable 
for bread. Vast quantities are im- 
ported by Britain and the United 
States. Manila hemp is the product 
of a species of banana. 

BANA'NA. An African port, in 
Bel^an Congo, at the mouth of the 
Congo. 

BANANA-BIRD. A pretty in- 
sessorial bird (IcUrus leucopUryx). a 
native of the West Indies and the 
warmer parts of America. It is a 
lively bird, easily domesticated, 
tawny and black in colour, with 
white bars upon the wings. 

BANAT. See Ban. 

BANRRIDGE. A town of Northern 
Ireland, County Down, 22 miles S.W. 
of Belfast, on the Bann. The manu- 
facture of linen is carried on in the 
townand neighbourhood. Pop. (1926), 
4862. 

BANBURY (ban'be-ri). A town of 
England, in Oxfordshire, long cele- 
brated for its cheese, its cakes, and 
its ale ; a parliamentary borough till 
1885, and now giving name to a 
parliamentary division of the county. 


Pop. (municipal borough) (1931), 
13,953. 

BANCA. An island belonging to 
the Dutch East Indies, between 
Sumatra and Borneo ; area, 4549 sq. 
miles ; pop. 154,141, of which a con- 
siderable proportion are Chinese. It 
18 celebrated for its excellent tin, of 
which the annual yield Is above 6000 
tons ; but it produces nothing else of 
any importance. 

BANCO. In commerce, a term em 
ployed to designate the money k 
which the banks of some countries 
keep or kept their accounts, in con- 
tradistinction to the current money of 
the place, which might vary in value 
or consist of light and foreim coins. 
The term was applied to the Ham- 
burg bank accounts before the 
adoption dn 1873) of the New German 
comage. The mark barvco had a value 
of Iff. 5 id., but there was no corre- 
sponding coin. See Bank. 

BAN'CROFT, George. American 
historian, bom near Worcester, Mass., 
1800, died 1891. He was educated at 
Harvard and in Germany, where he 
made the acquaintance of many 
literary men of note. In 1823 he 
jmblished a translation of Heeren’s 
Pol'Uics of Andeni Greece, and a small 
volume of poems, and was also 
meditating and collecting materials 
for a history of the United States. 
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volumes of his history were published. 
In 1845 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Navy, and effected many 
reforms and improvements in that 
department. He was American am- 
bassador to Britain from 1846 to 
1849, when the University of Oxford 
conferred on him the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. He took the opportunity 
while in Europe to perfect his collec- 
tions on American history. 

He returned to New York in 1849, 
and b^jan to prepare for the press the 
fourth and fifth volumes of his 
history, which appeared in 1852. 
The sixth appeared in 1854, the 
seventh in 1858, the eighch soon 
after, but the ninth did not appear 
till 1866. From 1867 to 1874 he was 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Berlin. The tenth and last volume 
of his great work appeared in 1874. 
An additional section appeared first 
as a separate work in 1882 : Hxstory 
of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States^ and the whole 
came out in 6 vols. in 1884-5. He has 
also published many essays m the 
North American Review and other 
periodicals, a selection from which 
was published m 1855 imder the title 
of Miscellanies. 

BAN'CROFT, Richard. Bom in 
Lancashire 1544, died 1610, studied 
at Cambridge, entered the Church, 
and rose rapidly during the reign of 
Elizabeth till he obtained the see of 
London in 1597. James I. made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
death of Whitgift. Ho suppressed the 
Puritans mercilessly, and they in 
return never ceased to abuse him. 

BAN'CROFT, Sir Squire. English 
actor, born in London in 1841. After 
playing in Dubhn and elsewhere ho 
made his first appearance m London 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in 
1865. He married Miss Marie EflSe 
Wilton in 1867, and was knighted in 
1897. In collaboration with his wife 
he has written The Bancrofts : Re- 
colledions of Sixty Years (1909). He 
died in 1926. 

BANDA. A town and district of 
India, in the United Provinces. The 
town stands on a plain on the right 
baiik of the Ken River, 95 miles B. >¥. 
from Allahabad, and is a considerable 
cotton mart. Pop. 22,000. — Area of 
district 3061 sq. miles. Pop. 657,000. 

BANDA ISLANDS. A group be- 
longing to Holland, Indian Archi- 

« >, south of Ceram, Great Bandfu 
rgest, being 12 miles long by 2 
broad. They are beautiful islands, of 
volcanic origin, yielding quantities of 
nutmeg. Goenong Api, or Fire 
Mountain, is a cone-shaped volcano 


Pop. 10,000. 

BANDAJAN^ A pass over a range 
of the Himalaya, Kashmir State, 
14,854 feet above sea-level. 

BANDAN^NA. A variety of silk 
handkerchief having a uniformly- 
dyed ground, usually of bright red or 
blue, ornamented with white or yellow 
circular, lozenge-shaped, or other 
simple figures produced by discharg- 
ing the ground colour. 

BANDA ORIENTAL. See UnuGUAT. 

BANDELXO, Matteo. An Italian 
writer of novdle or tales, bom about 
1480, died about 1562. He was, in hia 
youth, a Dommican monk, and having 
been bamshed from Italy as a partisan 
of the French, Henry II. of France 
gave him in 1550 the bishopric of 
Agen. He left the administration of 
his diocese to the Bishop of Grasse, 
and employed himself, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy, in the com- 
pletion of his novelle. He also wrote 
poetry, but his fame rests on his 
novelle, which are m the style of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron and the Queen 
of Navarre’s Heptameron, and have 
been made use of by Shakespeare, 
Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

BANDE NOIRE. See French 
Revolution. 

BANDERILLERO. Participant in 
a bun fight. They are the men who 
plunge banderiUas, or small darts, 
into the bull to enrage him and make 
him fight. 

BAND-FISH. The popular name 
of fishes of the genus Cep61a, from 
their long, flat, thin bodies. C. 
rubescens, a very fragile creature, ie 
sometimes cast up on British shores. 
Also called Snake- fish. Ribbon-fish. 

BAN'DICOOT (Peramelee). A genus 
of small Australian marsupials. The 
most common species (F. nasuta), the 
long-nosed bandicoot, measures about 
14 feet from the tip of the snout to 
the root of the tail. It is not unlike 
an overgrown rat, and is most de- 
stiuctive to farm produce. 
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BANDICOOT RAT 

BAN1>IOOOTRAT. ThAMwaigan- 
tiu8t the largest known speoies of 
rat, attaining the weight of 2 or 3 
lb., and the length. Including the 
tail, of 24 to 30 inches. It is a native 
of India, and is very abundant in 
Ceylon. Its flesh is said to be delicate 
and to resemble young pork, and is a 
favourite article of diet with the 
coolies. It is destructive upon rice- 
flelds and gardens. 

BANDINELXl, Baooio. Italian 
sculptor, bom at Florence 1493, died 
there 1560. He was jealous of and 
strove to rival Michelangelo. Among 
his works are a Hercvlea and Cacua, 
The Dead Body of Christ held up by 
an Angela Adam and Eve, etc. 

BAN'DIT, It. buTidifo. Originally an 
exUe, banished man, or outlaw, and 
hence, as persons outlawed frequently 
adopted the profession of bri^nd or 
highwayman, the word came to be 
synonymous with brigand, and is now 
applied to members of the organized 

f angs which infest some districts of 
taly, Sicily, Spain, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

BAND OF HOPE. See Temperance. 
BAN'DOLIER. A large leathern 
belt or baldrick, to which were 
attached a bag for balls and a number 
of pipes or cases of wood or metal 
covered with leather, each containing 
a charge of gunpowder. It was worn 
by ancient musketeers, and hung from 
the left shoulder under the right arm 
with the ball bag at the lower 
extremity, and the pipes suspended 
on either side. The name is now given 
to a similar belt, worn by mounted 
troops, for carrying cartridges. An- 
other form of the word is bandoleer, 
BAN'DOLINE. A gummy per- 
fumed substance used to impart gloss 
and stiffness to the hair. 

BAN^DON. A town, Irish Free 
State, County Cork, on the Bandon. 
Pop. (1926), 2816. 

BANDS. A small article of clerical 
dress, made of linen, going round the 
neck and hanging down m front for 
a short distance in two pieces with 
square ends, supposed to be a relic 
of the amice. 

BANDY. A form of hockey played 
on the ice. The sticks, or bemdies, 
used are about four feet long, and the 
ball, or cat, is of hard rubber. 

BANEBERRY, or HERB CHRIST- 
OPHER (Actcea spicdia), A European 
plant, ord. Ranunculacese, locm in 
England, with a spike of white 
flowers and black, poisonous beirles. 
Two American species are considered 
remedies for rattlesnake bite. 

BANER (bA-nSrO, Johan Gustafsi on. 
A Swedish general in the Thirty 
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Years' War, bom 1596, died 1641. 
He made his flrst campaigns in 
Poland and Russia, and accompanied 
Gustavus Adolphus, who held him in 
high esteem, to Germany. After the 
death of Gustavus in 1632 he had the 
chief command of the Swedish army, 
and in 1634 invaded Bohemia, de- 
feated the Saxons at Wittstock, 24th 
Sept., 1636, and took Torgau. He 
ravaged Saxony again in 1639, 
gained another victory at Chemnitz, 
and in 1640 defeated Piccolomini. In 
Jan., 1641, he very nearly took 
Ratisbon by surprise. 

BANFF (bamf). County town of 
Banffshire, Scotland, a seaport on the 
Moray Firth at the mouth of the 
Devoron. It is well built, carries on 
some boat-building, and has rope- 
works, a brewery, etc., Ashing and 
shipping. Near the town are the 
county lunatic asylum, and Duff 
House, a seat of the Duke of Fife, 
now public property: on the east 
side of the Deveron is the town of 
Macduff, where an extensive Ashing 
trade is carried on. Banff is one of 
the Elgin burghs, which return a 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1931). 
3489. The county has an area of 
403,053 acres. In the south it is 
mountainous ; but the northern part 
is comparatively low and fertile : 
principal rivers, the Spey and 
Deveron ; principal mountains. 
Cairngorm (4095 feet) and Ben 
Macdhui (4296 feet), on its southern 
boundary. Little wheat is raised, the 
principal crops being barley, oats, 
turnips, and potatoes. Fishing is an 
important industry: as is also the 
distilling of whisky. Serpentine 
aboimds In several places, especially 
at Portsoy, whore it is known as 
“ Portsoy marble," and Scotch to- 
pazes or cairngorm stones are found 
on the mountains in the south. 
Banffshire returns one member to 
ParUamont. Pop. (1931), 54,835. 

BANFF, A town of N.W. Canada, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the Canadian Paciflc Railway, 
with National Park, hot springs, coal 
mines, etc. 

BANG. See Bhanq. 

BANGALORE\ A town, India, 
administrative headquarters of My- 
sore, and giving name to a district 
in the east of Mysore State. The town 
stands on a healthy plateau 3000 feet 
above sea-level, has a total area of 
nearly 14 so. miles, and is one of the 

E leasantest British stations in India. 

n the old town stands the fort, re- 
constructed by Hyder Ali in 1761, and 
taken by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. 
Under English administration the 
town has greatly prospered in recent 
times. There are manufactures of 
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silksf cotton clotty carpets, gold and 
silver lace, etc. Pop. 237,496.— The 
Bangalore district nas an area of 
3070 sq. miles, of which more than 
half represent cultivable land. Pop. 
about 760,000. 

BANGKOK', or BANKOK. The 

capital of the kingdom of Slam, ex- 
tending for several miles on both sides 
of the Menam, which falls into the 
Gulf of Slam about 15 miles below. 
The inner city occupies an island 
surrounded with walls and bastions, 
and contains the palace of the king 
and other important buildings. The 
dwellings of the common people are 
of wood or bamboo, often raised on 
piles ; a large portion of the popula- 
tion, however, dwell in boats or 
wooden houses erected on bamboo 
rafts moored m the river, and form- 
ing a floating town. Temples are 
numerous and lavishly decorated. 
Houses in the European style have 
been erected in modem times, and 
the telegraph, telephone, gas, flre- 
engines, and omnibuses Introduced. 
A university with eight faculties has 
recently been established. The trade, 
both Inland and foreign, is very 
extensive, the exports consisting 
chiefly of rice, sugar, silk, cotton, 
tobacco, pepper, sesame, ivory, aro- 
matic wood, cabinet woods, tin, hides, 
etc. ; and the imports consisting 
chiefly of British cotton, woollen, and 
other goods. Pop. 628,675, of whom 
about a half are Chinese. See Siam. 

BAN'GOR. A city of North Wales, 
in Carnarvonshire, picturesquely situ- 
ated near the northern entrance of 
the Menai Strait. It appears to have 
possessed a cathedral in the sixth 
century, which was destroyed by the 
Normans m 1071. The present 
cathedral — the third — only dates from 
the reign of Henry VII. It has a 
college of the University of Wales 
(founded in 1903), and a Normal 
College. Bangor has risen into im- 
portance as a popular resort ; its 
principal trade is in the export of 
slates from the neighbouring quarries. 
Pop. (1931), 10,959. 

BAN'GOR. A seaport. Northern 
Ireland, County Down, on the south 
side of Belfast Lough. Principal 
trade : cotton, linen, and em- 

broideries. Pop. (1926), 11,032. 

BAN'GOR. A port of the United 
States, in Maine, on the W. side of 
Penobscot Biver, a flourishing and 
pleasantly-situated town, and one of 
the largest lumber depots in the 
world. The river is navtoble to the 
town for vessels of the largest size. 
Pop. (1920), 25,948. 

BANGO'RIAN CONTROVERSY. A 
controversy stirred up by a sermon 


preached before George I. in 1717 by 
Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, from 
the text ** My kingdom is not of this 
world (John xvifl. 36). in which the 
bishop contended in the most pro- 
nounced manner for the spiritual 
nature of Christ's kingdom. The con- 
troversy was carried on with great 
heat for many years, and resulted in 
an enormous collection of pamphlets. 

BANGS'RING. See Banxring. 

BANGWEU'LU, or BANGWEOLO> 
LAKE. In South Africa, the southern- 
most of the great lake reservoirs of 
the Congo, heard of in 1798, wa» 
reached by Livingstone in 1868, an 
oval-shaped shallow sheet of water, 
said to be 150 miles in length along 
its greater axis, from east to west, 
and about 75 miles in width, but its 
exact limits are uncertain. It was 
flrst circumnavigated by Poulett 
Weatherley in 1896. See Congo. 

BAN'IAN, or BAN'YAN. An Indian 
trader or merchant, one engaged in 
commerce generally, but more parti- 
cularly one of the great traders of 
Western India, as in the seaports of 
Bombay, Kurrachee, etc., who carry 
on a large trade by means of caravans 
with the Interior of Asia, and with 
Africa by vessels. They form a class 
of the vaisya caste, wear a peculiar 
dress, and are strict in the observance 
of fasts and in abstaining from tho 
use of flesh. Hence, Banian days, days 
in which sailors in tho navy nad no 
flesh meat served out to them. 
Banian days are now abolished, but 
the term is still applied to days of 
poor fare. 

BANIAN TREE. See Banyan. 

BA'NIM, John. An Irish novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, bom in 1798, 
died 1842. His chief early work was a 
l^em, T7ie CelVs Paradise (1821). 
Having settled in London, he made 
various contributions to magazines 
and to the stage ; but his fame rests 
on his novels, particularly the 0*Hara 
Tales, in which Irish life is admirably 

g ortraved. In these, as in some of 
is other publications, his brother, 
Michael Banim (bom 1796, died 1874), 
had an important share, if not an 
equal claim to praise. The two 
brothers have been justly called 
“ the first national novelists of 
Ireland." 

BANISHMENT. See Exile. 
BAN'JERMASIN. A district and 
town in the south-east of Borneo, 
under the government of the Dutch. 
The town is situated on an arm of the 
Banjar, about 14 miles above its 
mouth, in a marshy locality, the 
houses being built on piles, and many 
of them on rafts. Exports : pepper, 
benzoin, bezoar, ratans, dragon's- 
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blood, birds* -nests, etc. ; imports : 
nee, salt, sugar, opium, etc. Pop. 
52,000, mostly Dyaks. 

BAN'JO (a negro corruption of 
bandore ; It. pandora, from Lat. 
pandura, a three-strmged instrument). 
The favourite musical instrument of 
the negroes of the Southern States of 
America. It is six -stringed, has a 
body like a tambourine and a neck 
like a guitar, and is played by stopping 
the strings with the fingers of the left 
hand and twitching or striking them 
with the fingers of the right. The 
upper or octave string, however, is 
never stopped. The banjo was intro- 
duced into England in 1846. 

BANJOEMAS (bAn'yo-mas). A 
town in Java, near the centre of the 
island, well built and of commercial 
importance ; it is 22 miles from the 
coast, and is the residence of a Dutch 
governor Pop. 6500. 

BANKING AND BANKS. Banks 
are establishments for the deposit, 
custody, and repayment on demand 
of money, and obtain the bulk of 
their profits from the investment of 
sums thus derived and not in im- 
mediate demand. The term is a 
derivative of the banco or bench of 
the early Italian money -dealers, being 
analogous in its origin to the terms 
irapeaiiai (trapeza, a bench or table) 
applied to the ancient Greek money- 
changers, and mensarii (mensa, a 
table) applied to the public bankers 
of Rome. 

In respect of constitution there is 
a broad division of banks into public 
and private ; public banks including 
such establishments as are under any 
special state of mumcipal control or 
patronage, or whoso capital is in the 
form of stock or shares which are 
bought and sold in the open market ; 
private banks embracing those which 
are earned on by one or more in- 
dividuals without special authority 
or charter and under the laws re- 
gulating ordinary trading companies. 
In respect of function three kinds of 
banks may be discriminated : (1) 

banks of deposit merely, receiving 
and returning money at the con- 
venience of depositors ; (2) banks of 
discoimt or loan, borrowing money 
on deposit and lending it in the 
discount of promissory notes, bills of 
oxchange, and negotiable securities ; 
(3) banks of circulation or issue, which 
^ve currency to promissory notes of 
their own, payable to bearer and 
serving as a medium of exchange 
within the sphere of their banking 
operations. The more highly -organised 
banks discharge all three functions, 
but all modem banks unite the two 
first. 

For the successful working of a 


banking establishment certaifci re- 
sources other than the deposits are of 
course necessary, and the capital paid 
up by shareholders on their shares 
and forming the substantial portion 
of their claim to public credit is held 
upon a different footing from the 
sums received from depositors. It is 
usually considered that for sound 
banking this capital should not be 
traded with for the purpose of making 
gain in the same way as the moneys 
deposited in the bank ; and it is for 
the most part invested in Government 
or other securities subject to little 
fluctuation in value and readily con- 
vertible mto money. But in any case 
prudence demands that a reserve be 
kept sufiScient to meet all probable 
requirements of customers m event of 
commercial crises or minor panics. 

The reserve of the banking depart- 
ment of the Bank of England is 
always in coin, or in notes again^ 
which an equivalent value of coin and 
bullion is lying in the issue depart- 
ment. In other English banks the 
reserve is usually kept partly in gold 
and partly in Government stocks and 
Bank of England notes ; but it some- 
times lies as a deposit in the Bank 
of England. The working capital 
proper of a bank is constituted by 
moneys on deposit, for which the 
bank may or may not pay interest ; 
the advantages of security, of ease in 
the transmission of payments, etc., 
being regarded in the cases of banks 
little affected by competition as a 
sufficient return to the depositor. 
Thus the Bank of England pays no 
interest on deposits, while the con- 
trary practice has prevailed in 
Scotland since 1720, where interest 
is paid on deposits although not on 
current accounts. 

Advances. Of the methods of 
making profit upon the money of 
depositors, one of the most common 
is to advance it in the discounting of 
bills of exchange not having long 
periods (seldom more than three 
months with the Bank of England) 
to run ; the banker receiving the 
amounts of the bills from the ac- 
ceptors when the bills arrive at 
maturity. Loans or advances are also 
often made by bankers upon ex- 
chequer bills or other Government 
securities, on railway debentures or 
the stock of public companies of 
various kinds, as well as upon Mods 
lying in public warehouses, the dock- 
warrant or certificate of ownership 
being transferred to the banker in 
security. In the case of a well- 
established credit they may be ad- 
vanced upon notes of hand without 
other security. Money is less com- 
monly advanced by bankers upon 
mortgages on land, in which the 
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money loaned is almost invariably 
looked up for a number of years. To 
banks of issue a further source of 
profit is open in their note circulation, 
inasmuch as the bank is enabled to 
lend these notes, or promises to pay. 
as if they were so much money and 
to receive interest on the loan ao- 
cordingly, as well as to make a 
profitable use of the money or 
property that may be received in 
exchange for its notes, so long as 
the latter remain in circulation. 

It is obvious, however, that this 
interest on its loaned notes may not 
run over a very extended period, in 
that the person to whom they are 
issued may at once return them to 
the bank to lie there os a deposit and 
so may actnally draw interest on 
them fipom the bank of issue ; or he 
may present them to be exchanged 
for coin, or by pntting them at on^ 
into circulation may ensure a certain 
number speedily finding their way 
back throiigh other hands or other 
banks to the establishment from 
which he received them. A consider- 
able number of the notes issued will, 
however, be retamed in circulation at 
the convenience of the public as a 
medium of exchange; and on this 
circulating portion a clear profit 
accrues. This rapid return of notes 
through other banks, etc., in exchange 
for portions of the reserve of the 
issuing bank, is one of the restraints 
upon an issue of notes in excess of the 
ability of the bank to meet them. 

In the United Kingdom a more 
obvious restraint upon an unlimited 
note issue, originating partly in a 
desire for mater security, partly in 
the belief that the note augmentation 
of the currency might lead to harmful 
economic results in its influence upon 
prices, is to be found in the Bank 
Acts of 1844 and 1846, which impose 
upon banks of issue the necessity of 
keeping an equivalent in gold for all 
notes issued beyond a certain fixed 
amount. The wisdom of these legal 
restrictions, which are not uniform 
throughout the kingdom, and the 
desirability of the acquisition and 
control by the State of the whole 
business of issue, are still matters of 
debate. 

In speciflo relation to his customer 
the banker occupies the position of 
debtor to ci-editor, holding money 
which the customer may demand at 
any time in whole or in part by means 
of a cheque payable at sight on pre- 
sentation during banking hours. For 
the refusal to cash a cheque from the 
erroneous supposition that he has no 
funds of hie customer's in his hands, 
of for misleading statements respect- 
ing the position in which the bank 
stands, the banker is legally re* 


S ensible. Moreover, the law regards 
m as bound to know his customer's 
signature, and the loss falls upon him 
in event of his cashing a forged 
cheque. In their relations to the com- 
munity, the chief services rendered by 
banks are the following : By re- 
ceiving deposits of money they are 
the means by which the surplus 
capital of one part of a country is 
transferred to another where it may 
be advantageously employed in 
stimulating industry; they enable 
vast and numerous money trans- 
actions to be carried on without the 
intervention of coin or notes at all, 
thus obviating trouble, risk, and 
expense. The mechanism by which 
the last of these benefits is secured is 
to be found in perfection in the 
London Clearing House. 

The modem tendency of banks is 
towards amalgamation. The large 
English banking institutions have 
absorbed many of the smaller banks. 
They have also made working ar- 
rangements with Scotch and Irish 
banks and with sumlar institutions 
abroad. 

The result of these amalgamations 
is to give control of immense financial 
resources to a smaller number of 
banks. In 1918 the Government ap- 
pointed a Committee to inqmre into 
the effect of such amalgamations and 
absorptions. The terms of reference 
were : “ To consider and report to 
what extent, if at all, amalgamations 
between banks may affect prejudi- 
cially the interests of the industrial 
and mercantile community, and 
whether it is desirable that le^slation 
should be introduced to prohibit such 
amalgamations or to provide safe- 
guards under which they might con- 
tinue to be permitted ** ; and the 
Committee reported : “ That legisla- 
tion be passed requiring that the prior 
approval of the Govemnient must be 
obtained before any amalgamations 
are announced or carried Into effect." 

In order, however, that such legisla- 
tion may not have the effect of pro- 
ducing secret amalgamations, the 
Cominittee decided that ** all pro- 
posals for agreements which would 
alter the status of a bank as regards 
its separate entity and control, or for 
purchase by one bank of the shares of 
another bank, be also submitted for 
I the prior approval oi ” « Government 
before they are came- out." 

Another development is the re- 
^tration of the British Overseas 
I Bank, Limited, with a nominal 
capital of ^,000,000. The principal 
object of this institution is to carry 
on gp^ieral banking business in all 
parts of the world. Four banks— two 
English, one Sootoh, and one having 
connections with ^uth Amerioa — 
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are financially interested in the Over- 
seas Bank. 

Early Banking. Banking operations 
on a oonsiderable scale appear to have 
been conducted by the ancients, and 
recent excavations have proved that 
in the seventh century b.o. banking 
was practised at Bagdad by a firm of 
Egibl & Sons. Modem banking, how- 
ever, must be regarded as having 
had an independent origin in the re- 
viving civilization of the Middle Ages. 
In the twelfth century almost the 
whole trade of Europe was in the 
hands of the Italian cities, and it was 
in these that the need of bankers was 
first felt. The earliest public bank, 
that of Vemce, established in 1171 
and existing down to the dissolution 
of the Republic in 1797, was for some 
time a bank of deposit only, the 
Government being responsible for the 
deposits, and the whole capital being 
in effect a public loan. In the early 

S eriods of the operations of this bank 
eposits could not be withdrawn, but 
the depositor had a credit at the bank 
to the amount deposited, this credit 
being transferable to another person 
in ]^oe of money pa 3 rment. Sub- 
sequently deposits were allowed to 
be withdrawn, the original system 
proving Inconvenient outside the 
Venetian boundaries. 

It is, however, less from the Bank 
of Venice than from the Florentine 
bankers of the sixteenth and four- 
teenth centuries that modem banking 
specially dates, the magnitude of their 
operations being Indicated by the fact 
that between 1430 and 1433, 76 
bankers of Florence issued on loan 
nearly 5,000,000 gold florins. The 
Bank of St. George at Genoa also 
furnished a strikmg chapter in 
financial history. The important 
Bank of Amsterdam, taken by Adam 
Smith as a type of the older banks, 
was established in 1609, and owed its 
origin to the fluctuation and un- 
certainty induced by the clipped and 
worn currency. The object of the in- 
stitution (established under guarantee 
of the dty) was to rfve a certain and 
unquestionable value to a bill on 
Amsterdam ; and for this purpose the 
various coins were received in deposit 
at the bank at their real value in 
standard coin, less a small charge for 
recoina^ and expense of manage- 
ment. For '■b>> amount deposited a 
credit was opvmed on the books of the 
bank, by the transfer of which pay- 
ments could be made, this so-called 
bank money being of uniform value as 
represent!^ money at the mint 
standard. It bore, therefore, an agio 
or premium above the wom-ooln cur- 
rency, and it was legally compulsory 
to make all payments of 600 Riders 
and upwards in bank money. The 


deposits were supposed to remain in 
the coffers of the Dank, but they were 
secretly traded with in the eighteenth 
century till the collapse of the bank 
in 1790. 

Banks of a similar character were 
established at Nuremberg and other 
towns, the most important being the 
Bank of Hamburg, founded in 1619. 
In England there was no correspond- 
ing institution, the London merchants 
being in the habit of lodging their 
money at the Mint in the Tower, until 
Charles I. appropriated the whole of 
it (£200,000) in 1640. Thenceforth 
they lodged it with the goldsmiths, 
who began to do banking business in 
a small way, encouraging deposits by 
allowing interest for their use, lending 
money for short periods, discounting 
bills, etc. The bank-note was first 
invented and issued in 1690 by the 
Bank of Stockholm, founded by 
Palmstruck in 1688, and one of the 
most successful of banking establish- 
ments. About the same time the 
banks of England and Scotland began 
to take shape, opening up a new era 
in the financing of commerce and 
industry. 

Bank of England. The Bank of 
England, the most important banking 
establishment in the world, was pro- 
jected by William Paterson, who was 
afterwards the promoter of the disas- 
trous Darien scheme. It was the first 
public bank in the United Kingdom, 
and was chartered in 1694 by an Act 
which, among other things, secured 
certain recompenses to such persons 
as should advance the sum ot 
£1,600,000 towards cn-rrying on the 
war against France. Subscribois to 
the loan became, under the Act, 
stockholders, to the amoimt of their 
respective subscriptions, in the capital 
stock of a corporation, denominated 
the Oovemor and Company of the Bank 
of England. The compaSly thus 
formed advanced to the Go\emment 
£1,200,000 at an interest of 8 i>er cent 
— the Government making an addi- 
tional bonus or allowance to the bank 
of £4000 annually for the manage- 
ment of this loan (which, in fact, 
constituted the capita of the bank), 
€md for settling the interest and 
making transfers, etc., among the 
various stockholders. This bank, like 
that of Venice, was thus originally an 
engine of the Government, and not a 
mere commercial establishment. Its 
capital has been added to from time 
to time, the original capital of 
£1,200,000 having increased to 
£14,553,000 in 1816, since which no 
further augmentation has taken place. 

There exists besides, however, a 
variable "rest** of over £3,000,000. 
The charter of the bank was originally 
granted for eleven years certain, or 
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till ft year’s notice after Ist Aug:., | Issue Department ’’and the** Bank- 
170^ It was subsequently renewed ing: Department.*' In the Issue De- 
fer various periods In 1697, 1708, partment the only item on the debit 
1713, 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 1833, side of the account is “ notes issued,” 
and 1844, certain conditions which a^inst which is set the amount of the 
the bank had to fulfil being: specified (^vermnent debt and other securities, 
at each renewal. On this last occasion the balance being gold coin and 
It was continued till twelve months* bullion. Section 11 of the Bank 
notice from 1855. At the same time Charter Act fixes the bank’s 
the issue department of the bank was authorized issue against securities 
established as distinct from the of £14,000.000, of which the Govem- 
generaJ banking department, the sole ment debt of £11,015,100 forms a 
business entrusted to the former being part. The other securities, amounting 
the issue of notes. By this arrange- to £7,434,900, have been raised to 
ment the bank was authorized to this amount partly by the bank 
issue notes to the value of £14,000,000 exercising the right under Section 5 
upon securities specially set ax)art, of the Bank Charter Act to issue up 
the most important of the securities to two-thirds the note issues of pro- 
being the sum of £11,015,100 due to vincial banks who have ceased to 
the bank by the Government, togethei^ issue their own notes through their 
with so much of the ccin and bullion amalgamation or absorption by one 


Dr. Issue 

Departicekt. Week ending 11th August, 1920 

Of. 

Note* issued _ - 

^ £139,980.460 

Government debt .. 
other securities .. ^ 

Gold coin and bulUon 

Silver bullion 

£11,015,100 
-.434,900 
... 121,530,460 


£130,980,400 


£139,980,460 

Dr 

BAjnenro Departicrvt 

Or. 

Capital ^ 

Keat 

Public deposits 
other deposits 

Seren-day and other bills . 

£14,553,000 

3,468,798 

15,999.069 

124,018,988 

16,929 

Government securitiee 

Other securities . 

Notes 

Gold and silver coin 

£68,260,449 

73.805.666 

14.462.666 
1,587,092 


£168,045,771 


£168,046,771 


then held by the bank as was not or other of the large joint-stock banks, 
required by the banking department. This part of the note issue, amounting 
The bank has since been permitted to to £18,450,000, is known as the 
increase its issue on securities to fidveiary circulation. 

£18,460,000, but for every note that The Banking Department is the one 
the issue department may issue that most concerns the money market, 
beyond the total sum of £18,450,000 as the amount of the notes and gold 
an equivalent amount of ooin or and silver ooin appearing on the 
bullion must be paid into the coffers credit side of the account is what 
of the bank. For its special privileges forms the reserves and governs to a 
the bank has to pay to the Govern- lar^ extent the bank rate. The total 
ment an annual sum of £180,000, and of the notes gdven out by the ** Issue 
the profit derived from the issue of Department ** is called the ” Issue 
notes beyond £1^000,000. circulation.’* the portion in the hands 

The Bank of England notes are of the public the “active circulation,” 
practically equivalent to gold. They and that sti’l in the Banking Depart- 
are (like all English bank-notes) of the ment the “ note reserve.** Of the other 
value of £6 and upwards, and are items in the account it may be noted 
legal tender throughout England, that the proprietors* “ rest ” is a 
'Notes once issued by the bank and varying surplus increased always by 
returned to it arc not reissued, but accumulated profits up to 6th April 
are destroyed — a system adopted in and 10th Oct., when the bank 
order to prevent forgery. On 7 th dividends ore paid to t^e share - 
Aug., 1914, Government notes for £1 holders ; and that the public de- 
and ten shillings wei'e issued con- posits, which include sums lodged on 
vertible into gold at the Bank of account of the customs. Inland 
England. These wore withdrawn in revenue, etc., mcrease through re- 
1928 and Bank of England notes of venue receipts until the dividend 
similar value substituted. , terms in January, April, July, and 

In compliance with the Bank October. The other or private de- 
Charter Act of 1844 the Bank of posits comprise those of bankers, 
England is compelled to publish a merchants, and other persons. An 
vve^ly account, of which the form Increase in these private deposits 
above is a specimen, divided into the* indicates an increase of monetary 
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ease, while a decrease informs ns that 
bankers, merchants, and traders have 
calls upon them for money. 

A better indication of the demand 
for money is furnished, however, by 
the advances on commercial securities, 
and it is by this and the condition of 
the reserve that the bank rate of dis- 
count is regrulated. When the reserve 
is high and the advances moderate the 
discount rate is low, and it is raised 
according as the reserve falls and 
advances are more in request, 
especially during an adverse foreign 
exchange and drain of gold. Gold is 
thus restrained from going abroad, 
and its influx into the country is 
encouraged. In addition to the profit 
which the bank may make by ordinary 
banking busmess, by the Bank Act of 
1892 and the Revenue Act of 1906, it 
receives an allowance for the manage- 
ment of the national debt, at the rate 
of £325 per million on 500 millions, 
and £100 per million on all debt above 
that sum. The annual sum is not to 
be less than £160,000. It also derives 
a profit from foreign gold com and 
bullion brought to it, for which it pays 
£3, 17s. 9d., or lid. per ounce less 
than the real value. 

Management. The mangement of 
the bank is m the hands of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors, elected by stook%older8 
who have held £500 of stock for six 
months previous to the election. A 
director is required to hold £2000, 
a deputy -governor £3000, and a 
governor £4000 of the stock. The 
court or board of directors meets 
every Thursday, when the weekly 
aocoimt is presented. The Bank of 
England has branches in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Hnll, Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Portsmouth. 

The other English banks consist of 
lai^e ioint-stock banks and numerous 
private banks in London and the 

S rovinces with branches throughout 
ie country. The total paid-up capital 
and reserves of the English joint-stock 
banks is about £100,000,000. 

The Bankers’ Clearing House is the 
medium through which banks adjust 
their mutual claims by collecting the 
amount of their bills and cheques or 
by settling the balance. 

Scotland. In Scotland there are no 
private banks, the only banks in that 
portion of the United Ejn^om being 
eight j^oint-stock banks of issue and 
their branches (the Mercantile and 
Savings not being banks of issue). .By 
the Act of 1845 new banks of issue 
were prohibited, a monopoly being 
0ven to such establishments (nine- 
teen in number) as existed in the year 
previous to Ist May, 1846. At the 
same time the issue of each was 


limited to the amount of its average 
oiroulation duriz^ that year, together 
with the specie held at the head offloe. 
Any bank Issuing notes in excess of 
this limit is supposed to hold an 
equivalent amount of gold. The 
aggregate authorized circulation is 
now £2,676,350 ; the average actual 
circulation is fully £7,000,000. The 
Bank of Scotland, established by Act 
of Parliament in 1695, had for its 
original capital only £100,000, in- 
creased to £200,000 m 1744 : but it 
now has a capital of £1,325,000 paid 
up. It remained the only bank in 
Scotland till the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was establishod in 1727, 
with an origmal capital of £151,000, 
which has grown to £2,000,000 paid 
up. The British Linen Company was 
incorporated in 1746, for the purpose 
of promoting the linen manufacture, 
but soon became a general banking 
company ; capital, £1,250,000 paid 
up. These three banks claim to bo 
by their charters banks of limited 
liability. 

All the other Scottish banks have 
been established within the nineteenth 
century. They are all incorporated by 
royal charter or Act of Parliament, 
which enables them to sue and bo 
sued as a corporation, and latterly 
the:!r have all become banks of limited 
liability, except that their liability is 
not to bo limited in respect to thoir 
note issue. The total paid-up capital 
of the Scotch banks is £9,300,000. A 
large number of one-pound notes 
circulate in Scotland, thus tending 
to keep the requirements for gold low. 
From aUowiug a modemte rate of 
interest on deposit accoimts (although 
not on current accounts) It is not un- 
common for depositors in Scottish 
banks to lodge their money per- 
manently as an Investment ; and the 
habit of keeping an account with a 
banker is much more general in 
Scotland than in England, branch 
offices of the banks bemg very 
numerous. 

Several of the Scotch banks have 
branch offices in London, but of 
course they cannot issue their own 
notes from these offices. The Scotch 
banks have enjoyed a high reputation 
for stability, and though public con- 
fidence was somewhat shaken by the 
failure of the Western Bank in 1857, 
and even more rudely by that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank in 1878, their 
shares are generally looked utou as 
a safe and remunerative investment. 
Their total deposits amount to fully 
£107,000.000. 

Ireland. The banks In Ireland con- 
sist of one public or national bank, 
the Bank of Ireland, and of sundry 
joint-stock and private banks. The 
authorised note circulation Is ar- 
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ranged the same footing as that of 
the Scotch banks. If any bank dis- 
continues its issue and issues notes of 
the Bank of Ireland, the circulation of 
the latter may be to an equal amount 
increased. The authorized circulation 
is £6,354,494 ; the actual circulation 
is sometimes a little above, some- 
times a little below. The Bank of 
Ireland, which was established by 
charter in 1783 with similar privileges 
to those granted to the Bank of 
England, has lent the greater portion 
of its capital to Government. Its 
capital is £2,769,230 (or £3,000,000 
Irish) ; it has also a rest or reserve of 
over £1,000 000. The bank allows 
interest on deposits when lodged for 
a stated period. 

Banque de France. The Bank of 
France is second in importance only 
to the Bank of England, It was 
established in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, at first with a 
capital of 45,000,000 francs, and with 
the exclusive privilege in Pans of 
issuing notes payable to bearer, a 
privilege which was extended in 1848 
to cover the whole of France. It has 
numerous branches in the larger 
towns, a number of these having been 
aoqmred in 1848, when certain joint- 
stock banks of issue were by Gover- 
ment decree incorporated with the 
Bank of France, the capital of which 
was then increased to 91,250,000 
francs (£3,650,000), in 91,250 shares 
of 1000 francs each. In 1857 the 
capital was doubled, and besides this 
it has a large surplus capital or rest 
Like the Bank of England, it is a 
bank of deposit, discount, and circula- 
tion, and is a large creditor of the 
State. The Government appoints the 
governor and the two deputy- 
governors, who are all required to be 
stock-holders. There is also a body of 
fifteen directors and three censors, 
nominated by the shareholders. The 
value of its note circulation in March, 
1922, was 36,225,852,000 francs. 

British Colonies. With regard to 
the banks in British colomes little 
need be said. All the more important 
are joint-stock concerns, and they are 
carried on subject to Acts passed by 
the respective colonial legislatures. 
Some of them have their he€Mi- 
quarters in London, and have been 
established by English capital. In 
Canada the banks are not allowed to 
issue notes of lower denominations 
than five dollars, notes for one and 
two dollars and higher amounts being 
issued by the Domimon Government : 
and the banking laws are such that 
there is no possibility of holders of 
bank-notes being losers by them. The 
total paid-up capital of the Canadian 
banks is about £20,000,000 : their 
total deposits about £135,000,000. 


United States. The more important 
of the banks of the United States are 
what are called national banks, 
established in accordance with an 
Act passed in 1863. Associations of 
this kind at starting must invest at 
least a third of their paid-up capital 
in Government bonds, which pay 
them an interest of 4 per cent more 
or less. They then obtain from the 
Government bureau, established for 
the purpose, 90 per cent of paper- 
money sheets, which they sira and 
pay out, this constituting thwr note 
circulation. These banks pay no 
interest to depositors. Besides the 
notes of these banks a laige portion 
of the currency of the United States 
consists of Government notes issued 
from the national treasury. There are 
also banks chartered by the different 
States and private banks. 

Savings-banks are banks established 
for the receiving of small sums, so as 
to be taken advantage of by the 
poorer classes, and they are carried 
on entirely for the benefit of the de- 
positors. They are of comparatively 
recent origin, one of the earliest 
having been an institution in which 
shall sums were received, and interest 
allowed on them, established by Mrs. 
Priscilla Wakefield, at Tottenham, 
near London, in 1803. The first 
savings-bank in Scotland was formed 
m 1810 by the Rev. Henry Duncan, of 
Ruth well, Dumfriesshire. In 1814 the 
Edinburgh savings-bank was estab- 
hshed on the same principles, and the 
system soon spread over the kingdom. 
The first Act relating to savings-banks 
was passed in 1817. By it all deposits 
in savings-banks, as soon as they 
reached £50, were placed in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners, 
who allowed interest on them. In 
1824 it was enacted that the deposits 
for the first year should not exceed 
£50, nor those m subsequent years 
£30, the total deposits being limited 
to £150, and interest ceasing to be 
paid when accrued interest made the 
total £200. 

By the Act of 1893 the Umit of 
annual deposit was raised to £50, and 
the intere^ is now rather less than S 
per cent. An Act of 1833 had pro- 
vided for the purchase of Government 
annuities by depositors either for life 
or for a term of years; and an 
cmnuity of any amount up to £100 
may now be obtained. Depositors in 
savings-banks (by an Act of 1880) can 
also have their money invested for 
them in Government stock, the banks 
collecting and paying the di'^dends ; 
and when accrued interest raises an 
account above £200 the excess is now 
so invested for the depositor. The 
total amount invested by one person 
in Government stock is not to exceed 
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£500, nor £200 in one year. These 
banks are managed by local trustees 
having no personal interest in the 
business and by certain paid officers. 

Post Office Savings-banks. A new 
class of savings-banks, namely. Post 
Office Savings-banks, was established 
in Britain in connection with the 
money-order department of the Post 
Office in 1861. Any sum not less than 
a shilUng is received, provided that 
the total amount banked does not 
exceed £50 in one year, or more than 
£200 in all; the excess of accrued 
interest above this being invested in 
Government stock. Interest is paid 
on every complete pound at the rate 
of 2i per cent. For the deposits the 
Gtovemment is responsibly and they 
may be drawn from any Post Office 
Savings-bank in the kingdom. These 
savings-banks have become very i 
numerous, and much of the funds 
formerly in the trustees* savings- 
banks has been transferred to them. 
The total amount deposited in the old 
banks is now about £52,000,000, in 
the new about £157,600,000. The re- 
gulations regarding the purcheise of 
Government stock and annuities 
correspond with those given above. 
Saving-banks are now well known 
iln all mvilized countries, and the good 
they have done is incalculable. In the 
United States there is an enormous 
amount of money deposited in them, j 
Post Office Savings-banks have been 
roposed to be established in the I 
tates, but have not yet been so. In 
Canada, Australia, and other British 
colonies they are established, as well 
as savings-banks of several other 
kinds. S^ool savings-banks are the 
most recent institutions of this kind, 
and have had a marked effect for 
«ood. 

Bulk Holidays. In England and 
Ireland, Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, \Vnit Monday, first Monday in 
August, Christmas and following day, 
or 27th (if next d&j is a Sunday) ; in 
^Scotland, New-Y^r's Day, first 
Monday of May and August, and 
dhristmas. 

BANKET. A kind of rock. The 
most prolific source of gold is the 
rock in what is called banket forma- 
tion, as that of the Rand. 

BANKRUPT (from It. banca roUa, 
" bank broken ** or “ bench broken ** : 
Dr. Johnson said that the word 
originated from the Italian custom 
of breaking the bench of an insolvent 
money-changer ; but roUa also means 
“ interrupted ** or ** stopped,*’ and is 
here used more in the sense of our 
colloquial word broken, and means 
** insolvent’*). A person of whom the 
law does or may take cognizance as 
unable to pay his debts. Properly it is 


of narrower si^fioation tkan in- 
solvent, an insolvent jrorson simply 
being unable to pay an his debts. 

In England up till 1861 the term 
bankrupt was limited to an insolvent 
trader, and such traders were on a 
different footing from other insolvent 
persons, the latter not getting the 
same le^l relief from their debts. In 
all civilizod communities laws have 
been passed regarding bankruptcy 
At present bankru^y in England 
is regulated by the Bankruptcy Acts 
of 1914 and 1926. They have as one 
chief feature the intervention of the 
Board of Trade in administrative 
matters with the object of obtaining 
full official supervision and control. 
A bankruptcy petition may be pre- 
sented either by a creditor or creditors 
or by the debtor. A creditor’s petition 
must be founded on a debt of not less 
than fifty pounds, due to one or more 
creditors, and on an “ act of bank' 
ruptcy ” committed by the debtoi 
within three months before the pre- 
sentation of the petition. 

A debtor commits an act of bank* 
ruptcy if he makes a conveyance ot 
his property to a trustee for the 
benefit of his creditors ; if he makes 
a fraudulent transfer of any part of 
his property : if, to defeat or delay 
his creditors, he conceal himself either 
at home or abroad ; if execution 
issued against him has been enforced 
by seizure and sale of his goods under 
rooess in an action m any court ; it 
e files in court a declaration of in- 
ability to pay his debts, or presents a 
bankruptcy petition against himself ; 
if a creditor has obtained a final Judg- 
ment against him for any amount and 
he fails to comply with a bankruptcy 
notice to pay the Judgment debt 
without satisfactory reason ; or if the 
debtor gives notice to any of hie 
creditors that he has suspended, or 
is about to suspend, payment of hie 
debts. 

In London Jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy now rests with the High Court 
of Justice, while the county courts 
outside the London district continue 
to have Jurisdiction in bankruptcy. 
When the court is satisfied as to the 
petition, a " receiving order ** is 
issued to protect the debtor’s estate 
by constituting an official appointed 
by the Board of Trade receiver of the 
debtor’s property, and staying the 
remedies of all creditors until the 
meeting of creditors. The debtor 
must make out a full statement of his 
affairs, showing his liabilities and 
assets. The official receiver summons 
the meeting of creditors, a summary 
of the debtor’s affairs being sent to 
each creditor with the notice of the 
meeting, which also is advertised in 
the L^lon Gazette, The creditors 
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must flbnd to the official receiTor, rnptoy is annulled. The estates ot 
before the moeting. sworn proofs of persons dying insolvent may be 
their daims to enable them to vote, administered according to the bank- 
At the meeting the creditors (unless ruptoy law. Though imprisonment 
the debtor's proposal for a composi- for debt has been abolished, fraudu^ 
tion or scheme be entertained) may lent bankrupts may be punished, and 
pass a resolution adjudging the the conduct of prosecutions for 
debtor bankrupt, and appoint a oftenoes arising out of any bank 
trustee of the bankrupt's property, ruptoy proceeding falls to the Public 
with a committee of inspection Prosecutor. 

selected from their own body to Various offences, such as failure to 
superhitend the administration of the make full discovery of his property, 
bankrupt's property by the trustee, failure to deliver up property or 
who divides the available realized books, concealment of property or 
assets amongst all cieditors who have debts, making a material omission In 
sent sworn proofs of claims. Priority any statement relating to his affairs, 
in payment is given to rates and are misdemeanours and may be laried 
taxes, the wages or salary (including before a stipendiary magistrate or 
commission) of any clerk or servant justices of the peace as well as by 
to the extent of £50 earned in the four indictment. The onus of proving that 
months before the date of the re- he had no intention to defraud lies 
ceiving order, and to the wages of any upon the bankrupt. Failure on the 
labourer or workman up to £25 earned part of a bankrupt to keep proper 
during the two months before the accounts is also an offence, but until; 
same date. The trustee Is reauired to 1 the 16ih June, 1928, only In the case 
give satisfactory security to the Board ' of a bankrupt who has previously 
of Trade, and his accounts are audited been made bankrupt, 
not less than twice in each year. AH Scots Law. In Scots law " bank* 
moneys received by the trustee under mptcy " means either insolvency oi 
the bankruptcy must as a rule be paid notour bankmptCTr or the result ot 
forthwith to an account kept at the sequestration. Insolvency mean? 
Bank of England by the Board of either an excess of debt over assets 
Trade, called the Bankruptcy or pi’esent inability to make a pay^ 
Estates Account." ment due and demanded. A gift by 

The debtor is bound to be publicly one insolvent in the first sense to ei 
examined upon oath in court, and any conjunct or confident person, that iSr 
creditor who has tendered a proof, or a relative or business associate, is 
his representative, may take part in voidable at common law or under 
the examination. Until the debtor's the Act 1621, o. 18 ; securities for 
public examination is concluded he prior debts granted by one knowing 
cannot apply for an order of dls* himself to be insolvent are reducible 
charge, and upon proof of mis- at common law. Notour bankruptcy 
demeanour the court refuses or is constituted by sequestration ; or 
suspends the discharge. A discharged by insolvency oonourring with the 
bankrupt is disqualified for five years use against the debtor's property of a 
from inter alia acting as member of Ic^l method of effecting payment. 
Parliament, justice of peace, alder- Under the Act 1696, cap. 6, ** seouri- 
man, overseer of the poor, county ties " for prior debts given within 
councillor, or as a member of any sixty days of notour bankruptcy 
highway, or burial board. An un- are reducible, but cash payments and 
disoharged bankrupt obtaining credit transactions in ordinary course of 
to the extent of £10 or upwards from business are not affected. All dili' 
any person, without informing such gences, e.g. arrestments (q.v.h used 
person of his status. Is guilty of a with sixty days before and four 
misdemeanour. months after notour bankruptqy rank 

By the Act of 1914 the debtor may pari passu. Sequestration is the 
lodge with the official receiver pro- process by which the estates of a 
po^ for a composition or scheme of debtor, wheUiOT alive or dead, are 
arrangement of his affairs, but the vested in a trustee for behoof of the 
con^sitlon or scheme shstU not be creditors. A petition for sequestra- 
binding on the creditors, xinless tion may be presented by the debtor 
accepted at a meeting by a majority with oonourrence of ono or more 
in number representing three-fourths creditors whose debts In ail amount 
in value of 8dl the cremtors who have to £50, or by one or more creditors 
proved. The composition or scheme so qualified, if the debtor be notour 
has then to be formally brought before bankrupt and has within the pre- 
the court for approval, which may be ceding year resided or had a dwelling- 
refused. A composition or soheme house or place of business In Scotland, 
may be sanctioned by the court after Proceedings may be In either the 
the debtor’s adjudication as a bank- Court of Session or the Sheriff Court, 
rupt, and in this ease the bank- i After sequestration Is awarded by the 
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Court the creditors elect a trustee and 
three creditors as commissioners to 
advise him. The order of Court eon- 
firming the election of the trustee is 
called the Act and Warrant, and it 
vesta in the trustee for behoof of the 
creditors as at the date of sequestra- 
tion, the whole property of the debtor 
and property he may acquire before 


Harrow and Eton he went td‘ Oxford 
in 1760, and formed there amongst 
his fellow-undergraduates a vohmtary 
class in botany, etc. He was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1766, 
and soon after went to Newfoundland 
and Hudson’s Bay to collect plants. 
In 1768, with Dr. Solander, a 
Swedish gentleman, pupil of Linneeus 




submit himself to examination : 
creditors lodge their claims, which 
they must be prepared to prove, 
valuing and deducting any security 
they hold. The trustee decides on the 
validity of claims and an apj^eal lies 
to the Court. The trustee divides the 
assets amongst the creditors whose 
claims are admitted. 

A bankrupt may be discharged on 
composition, that is, an offer to pay 
a dividend accepted by a majority of 
the creditors and approved by the 
Court. Discharge without composi- 
tion may be obtained on a favourable 
report by the trustee within two years 
of sequestration with concurrence of a 
majority of creditors, and after two 
years without such concurrence, pro- 
vided the bankrupt has paid five 
shillings m the pound, or that failure 
to do so is not due to his fault. 
Discharge frees the bankrupt from all 
debts except debts due to the Crown 
and debts incurred after sequestra- 
tion. On discharge without composi- 
tion the bankrupt is not reinvested m 
his estate and any farther asset re- 
covered is available to the creditors. 

In Ireland there is a special code 
of bankruptcy contained in special 
Acts, differing to some extent from 
the regulations prevailing both in 
England and Scotland. It Is believed 
that the Government of the Free 
State at present contemplate further 
legislation on this subject. 

Official returns in Great Britain 
show a tendency towards a smaller 
number of failures, but a larger 
amount of money is involved. 

In the different British colonies the 
laws regulating bankruptcy naturally 
differ, and the same is the case with 
the individual States of the American 
Union, though Congress has the power 
of legislation for the whole country 
in regard to this, and has oftener than 
once done so. — Bibliography : H. 
Gkiudy, Treatise of the Law of Bank' 
ruptcy in Scotland ; Sir R. H. J. 
Palgrave, Dictionary of PolUical 
JEconomy ; E. T. Baldwin, The Law of 
Bankruptcy and BiZle of Sale ;• Sir R. 
L. V. Williams, The Law and Practice 
of Bankrujjtcy ; R. Rlngwood, The 
Principles of Bankruptcy, 

Joseph. Baronet, a 
naturalist, bom in 
Atfer studying at 


BANKS. Sir 
distinguished 
London 1743. 


Cook's expedition as naturalist. In 
1772 he visited Iceland along with 
Dr. Solander, and during this voyage 
the Hebrides were examined, and the 
columnar formation of the rocks of 
Staffa first made known to geolo^sts. 
In 1777 Banks was chosen President 
of the Royal Society, and in 1781 wag 
made a baronet, and in 1795 received 
the Order of the Bath. He wrote only 
essays, papers for learned societies, 
and short treaties. He died in 1820, 
and bequeathed his collections to the 
British Museum. 

BANKS, Thomas. An English 
sculptor, born in 1735, died m 1805. 
He studied sculpture in the Royal 
Academy, where he obtained the gold 
medal for a bas-relief of the Rape of 
Proserpine. In 1772 he went to Italy, 
where he executed several excellent 
pieces, particularly Cupxd tormenting 
a Butterfly, which was afterwards 
purchased by the Empress Catherine. 
On leaving Italy he spent two im- 
satisfactory years in Russia, and then 
returned to England, where he was 
soon after made an Academician. One 
of his best-known works is Shakes' 
peare attended by Painting and Poetry. 
Among his other works was a colossal 
statue — Achilles mourning the loss of 
Briseis — in the hall of the British 
Institution, and the monument of 
Sir Eyre Coote in Westminster Abbey. 
His bust of Warren Hastings is in the 
National Gallery. 

BANK'SIA (named after Sir Joseph 
Banks). A genus of Australian shrubs 
and trees, order Proteaoeee. with 
leathery leaves generally dark-green 
on the upper surface and pale below, 
often cultivated in conservatories for 
their peculiar foliage and flowers. 
They are named ** honey -suckles ” by 
the colomsts, from the honey the 
flowers contain. 

BANKS'RING. See Banxrino. 

BANKURA’. A town of Bengal, on 
the Dhalkisor River, healthy and 
with a considerable trade. Pop. 
25,000. 

BANN, Upper and Lower. Two 

rivers in the N. of Ireland, the former 
rising in the mountains of Moum^ 
County^ Down, and, after flowing 38 
miles m a northerly direction, falling 
into Lough Neagh, the latter being 
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•the outlet of Ijough Neagh, and 
falling into the Atlantic Ocean 4 miles 
below Coleraine, after a course of 
nearly 40 miles. 

BAN'NATYNE CLUB. A literary 
society instituted in Edinburgh (1823) 
by Sir Walter Scott (its first pre- 
sident), David Laing (secretary till its 
dissolution in 1861), Archibald Con- 
stable, and Thomas Thomson. It 
started with thirty-one members, 
subsequently extended to 100, having 
as its object the printing of rare 
works on Scottish history, literature, 
geography, etc. It derived its name 
from George Bannatyne (1545-1609), 
the collector of the famous MS. of 
early Scottish poetry. 

BANNER. Name for a flag, 
especially that carried on festive 
occasions. In media3val times it was 
the flag bearing the coat of arms of a 


It has manufactures of woollens, such 
as tartans, carpets, etc. ; pop. 4103. 

BANNS OP MARRIAGE. Public 

notice of the intended celebration of 
a marriage given either by proclama- 
tion, viva voce, by a clergyman, 
session-clerk, or precentor in some 
religious assembly, or by posting up 
written notice In some public place. 
Dissent of parents or guardians 
renders null and void the publication 
of the banns of minors. In France 
the banns must be published on two 
distinct Sundays, and the marriage 
cannot take place until three days 
after the second publication. In 
America the practice is confined to 
the Roman Catholics, although it is 
still recognised in the statues of some 
of the States. 

BANNU. A district in the north, 
west of India, traversed by the Indus * 


Scots 
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noble, which was carried before him 
and his followers when they were 
summoned to join the roval forces. 

BAN'NERET. Formerly, in Eng- 
land, a knight made on the field of 
battle as a reward for bravery, witli 
the ceremony of cutting off the 
oint of his pennon and making it a 
anner. The first banneret in Er^- 
land was made by King Edward 1., 
and the last (John Smith) by Charles 
I. after the battle of Edgehill in 1642. 

BAN'NOCK. A cake made of oat- 
meal, barley-meal, or peasemeal 
baked on an iron plate or griddle 
over the fire. From a supposed re- 
semblance the turbot is sometimes 
called m Scotland the Bannock-fliike. 

BANNOCKBURN. A village of 
Scotian fb in Stirlingshire, 2 miles 
S.E. Si-x..ling, famous for the decisive 
battle in wich King Robert Bruce 
of Scotland defeated Edward II. of 
England, on the 24th June, 1314. 


area, 3847 sq. miles ; pop. 390,000, 
nearly half being Afghaps. 

BANQUETTE (bang-ket'). In forti- 
fication, the elevation of earth behind 
a parapet, on which the garrison or 
defenders may stand. The height of 
the parapet above the banquette is 
usually about 4 feet 6 Inches ; the 
breadth of the banquette from 24 or 
3 feet to 4 or 6 feet, according to the 
number of ranks to occupy it. It 
is frequently made double, that is, a 
second is made still lower. 

BANSHEE', or BENSHI'. A fairy 
woman believed in Ireland and some 
parts of Scotland to attach herself to 
a particular house, and to appear or 
make her presence known by walling 
before the death of one of the family. 

BAN'TAM. A residency occupying 
the whole of the W. end of the Island 
of Java. It formed an independent 
kingdom, governed by its own sultan, 
till 1683, and the Dutch exercised 
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suzerainty with brief intermission 
ontil its formal inoorroration by 
them at the begrinning of last century. 
It produces rice, coffee, sugar, cinna- 
mon, etc. Serang is its capital. The 
town Bantam was the first Dutch 
settlement in Java (1595), and for 
some time their principal mart, 
though now not so prosperous. 

BANTAM FOWL. A small but 
spirited breed of domestic fowl, first 
brought from the East Indies, sup- 
posed to derive its name from 
Bantam in Java. Most of the sub- 
varieties have feathered legs ; but 
these are not to be preferred. In 
point of colour the black and nankeen 
varieties are the best. A well-bred 
bantam does not weigh more than a 
pound. 

BANTENG' (Bos Banteng or Son- 
daicus), A wild species of ox, native 
of Java and Borneo, having a black 
body, slender white legs, short sleek 
hair, sharp muzzle, and the back 
humped behind the neck. 

BANTING SYSTEM. A course of 
diet for reducing superflous fat, 
adopted and recommended in 1863 
by W. Banting of London. The 
dietary recommended was the use of 
butcher-meat principally, and ab- 
stinence from beer, f^inaceous food, 
and vegetables. See Corpulence. 

BANTRY. A seaport near the head 
of Bantry Bay, County Cork, Irish 
Free State. Pop. (1926), 2681. — The 
{xjy, one of three large inlets at the 
S. W. extremity of Ireland, affords an 
unsurj^sed anchoram, and is about 
25 miles long by 4 to 6 broad, and 
from 10 to 40 fathoms deep, with no 
dangerous rocks or shoals. 

BANTU (ban-to'). The ethnological 
name of a group of African races 
below about 6® N. latitude, and in- 
cluding the Kaffirs, Zulus, Bechuanas, 
the tribes of the Loango, Con^, etc., 
but not the Hottentots. — -Bibiio- 
GBAPHT : Deniker, Races of Man ; 
S. Roscoe, The Nofrthem Banim, 

BANU. See Bannu. 

BANKTIING (genus Tapala). A 
quadruped belonging to the In- 
eectivora, inhabiting the Indian 
Archipel^o, bearing some resem- 
blance externally to a squirrel, but 
having a long pointed snout. 

BAN'YAN (Ficus benghaimsis), A 
tree of India, of the fig genus. The 
most ]^uliar feature of this tree is 
its method of throwing out from the 
horizontal branches supports which 
take root as soon as they reach the 
ground, enlarge into trunks, and, 
extending branches in their turn, 
soon cover a prodigious extent of 
ground. A celebrated banyan tree has 


been known to shelter 700<f men 
beneath its shade. The wood is soft 
and porous, and from its white 
glutinous Juice bird-lime is sometimes 
prepejred. Both Jifice and bark are 
reg^ed by the Hindus as valuable 
medicines, and the tree itself is 
sacred. The banyan tree is described 
by Southey in his poem The Curse 
of Kehama. 

BA'OBAB (Adansonia digtt&ta), or 
MONKEY-BREAD TREE. A tree be- 
longing to the nat. ord. (or sub-ord.) 
Bombacese, and the best-known 
species of its genus, which was named 
after the naturalist Adanson. Though 
not tall, it is one of the bulkiest of 
trees, its trunk sometimes measuring 



Baobab or Monkey-bread Tree 
{Adaneonia dif^UUa) 

30 feet In diameter, and as the pi*o* 
fusion of leaves and drooping boughs 
sometimes almost hides the stem, the 
whole forms a hemispherical mass of 
verdure 140 to 150 feet in diameter 
and 60 to 70 feet high. It is a native 
of the African savannahs, and is 
cultivated in many of the warmer 
parts of the world. The roots are of 
extraordinary length, a tree 77 feet 
in girth having a tap-root 110 feet 
in length. The leaves are deep green, 
divided into five imequal parts lanceo- 
late in shape, and radiating from a 
common centre. The flowers re- 
semble the white poppy, having 
snowy petals and violet-coloured 
stamens ; and the fruit, which is large 
and of an oblong shape, is said to 
taste like gingerbread, with a 
pleasant acid flavour. The wood is 
pale-coloured, light, and contains u 
large store of water, which enables 
the tree to withstand prolonged 
drought. The tree is liable to be 
attacked by a fungus which, growing 
in the woody part, renders It soft and 
pithlike. By the negroes of the west 
coast these trunks are hollowed into 
chambers, cmd dead bodies are 
suspended in them. There they 
become perfectly dry and well pre- 
served, without further preparation 
or embalming. The baonab is 
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emollient and mnoila^nons ; the 
pulverized leaves constitute tolo, 
which the natives mix with their 
daily food. 

BAPAUME. A French town in the 
department of Pas-de-CJalais. It has 
been the scene of several battles. In 
1793 the French were compelled by 
the allied troops to abandon the 
place, and m the Franco-German war 
one of the most closely -contested 
battles was fought there on 3rd Jan., 
1871. Bapaume, occupied by the 
Germans in the European War, was 
recaptured by British troops on 29th 
Aug , 1918, the great battle of 
Bapaume having begun on 2 let Aug. 
Pop. 4000. 

BAPH'OMET. The imaginary idol 
or symbol which the Templars were 
accused of emplojdng in their mys- 
terious rites, and of which little is 
known. The word is supposed to be 
■a corruption of Mahomet, to whose 
faith the Templars were accused of 
having a leaning. See Gnosticism. 

BAPTISM (from the Gr. haptizd, 
from baptd^ to immerse or dip). A rite 
which is generally thought to have 
been usual with the Jews even before 
Christ, being administered to prose- 
lytes. All that can bo said, however 
with some certainty is that the 
Jewish baptism was not of later origin 
than the Christian baptism. Anyhow, 
from this baptism that of St. John the 
Baptist differed, because he baptized 
Jews also as a symbol of the necessity 
of perfect purification from sin. 
Christ himself never baptized, but 
directed his disciples to administer 
this rite to converts (Mat. xxviii. 19) ; 
and baptism, therefore, became a 
religious ceremony among Christians, 
taking rank as a sacrament with all 
sects which acknowledge sacraments. 
It should, however, be borne in mind 
that among many peoples a rite is 
found whi^ has considerable likeness 
to Christian baptism. 

Early Customs. In the primitive 
COiurch the person to bo baptized was 
dipxied in a river or in a vessel, with 
the words which Christ had ordered, 
generally adopting a new name 
further to express the change. 
Sprinkling, or, as it was termed, clinic 
baptism, was used only in the case of 
the sick who could not leave their 
beds. The Greek Church and Eastern 
schismatics retained the custom of 
Immersion ; but the Western Church 
adopted or allowed the mode of 
baptism by pouring or sprinkling, 
since continued by most Protestants. 
This practice can be traced back 
certainly to the third century, before 
which its existence is disputed. Since 
the Reformation there have been 
various Protestant sects called Bap- 


tists, holding that baptism should 
be admistered only by immersion, 
and to those who can make a personal 
profession of faith. The Montanlste 
in Africa baptized even the dead, and 
in Roman Catholic countries the 
practice of baptizing church bells — 
a custom of tenth-century origin — 
continues to this day. Being an 
initiatory rite, baptism is only ad- 
administered once to the same person. 
The •Roman and Greek Catholics con- 
secrate the water of baptism, but 
Protestants do not. The act of 
baptism is accompanied only with the 
formula that the person is baptized in 
the name of the Father, ^n, and 
Holy Ghost ; but, among most 
Christians, it is preceded by a con- 
fession of faith made by the person 
to be baptized if an adult, and by his 
parents or sponsors if he bo a child. 

The Roman Catholic form of 
baptism is far more elaborate than the 
Protestant. This Church teaches that 
all persons not baptized are damned 
and that even unbaptized infants are 
not admitted into Heaven ; but for 
those whose chief fault was that they 
had not been baptized, even St. 
Augustine himself believed in a 
species of initiated damnation. Pro- 
testants hold that though the neglect 
of the 8£icrament is a sin, yet the 
saving new birth may be found with- 
out the performance of the rite which 
symbolites it. Naming the person 
baptized forms no essential part of 
the ceremony, but has become almost 
universal, probably from the ancient 
custom of renaming the cateohumen. 
— Bibliography : E, B. Tylor, 
Primitive C'idture (vol. ii.) ; S. Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development oS 
Religiotis Belief ; J. B. Hanaver, 
Baptism^ Jewish and Christian ; Har- 
nack. History of Dogma ; article 
Baptism in Encydopa^ia of Ethics 
ana Religion ; Corblet, Histoire du 
Sacrament du Bapt/tme f P. Mauro, 
Baptism : its place and importance in 
Christianity. 

BAPTISTERY. A building or a 
portion of a building in which is 
administered the rite of baptism. In 
the early Christian Church the 
baptistery was distinct from the 
basihca or church, but was situated 
near its west end, and was generally 
circular or octagonal In form, and 
dome-roofed. About the end of the 
sixth century the baptistery began 
to be absorbed into the church, the 
font being placed within and not far 
from the western door. Some de- 
tached baptisteries still remain in 
use, as those of the Lateran, Rome 
^he earliest in existence), at Pisa, 
Parma, Ravenna, Aquileia, Siena, 
Florence, etc., that of Florence being 
108 feet in diameter externally, and 
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richly decorated. Baptisteries were 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 

BAP TISTS. A Protestant sect, dis- 
tin^ished by their opinions respect- 
ing: the mode and subjects of baptism. 
With regard to tho mode, they main- 
tam tho necessity of immersion, and 
with regard to the subjects, they 
consider that baptism ought not to 
be administered to children at all, nor 
to adults in general, but to those only 
who profess repentance and faith. 
They are sometimes called Antx- 
pcBdobaptistSf to express their variance 
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of church government, and| their 
eoclesiastical assemblies are held for 
the purpose of mutual stimulus and 
intercourse, and not for the general 
government of the body, or for mter- 
ferenoo with individual churches. The 
Particular i^ptists of England (so 
called from befleving that Christ died 
only for the elect), the Baptists of 
Scotland and Ireland, the Associated 
Baptists of America, and some of the 
Seventh-day Baptists, are CaJvimstic. 
The other classes, such as the General 
Baptists (who behove that Christ died 
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sociated or Calvinistic Baptists long 
ranked the United States as the 
most numerous denomination of 
Christians. The Seventh -day Bap- 
tists, or Sabbatarians, observe the 
seventh day of the week. The Free- 
will Baptists profess the doctrine of 
free salvation. The Anabaptists of the 
Reformation period are not to be con- 
founded with the Baptists, by whom 
their principles were expressly dis- 
claimed. 

The first regular Baptist Church 
appears to have been formed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, but we may date 
their first public acknowledgment as 
distinct from the Anabaptists from 
their petition to Parliament m 1620. 
The year 1633 provides the earliest 
record of the formation of a Particular 
Baptist Church in London. In 1689 a 
Baptist General Assembly, held in 
London, formulated a confession of 
thirty-two articles and a catechism. 
The Baptist Union, formed in 1832, 
comprehends the greater number of 
members of the sect in Groat Britain 
and Ireland. In July, 1905, a world- 
congress of Baptists was held in 
London, and the Baptist World 
Alliance was constituted. The total 
number of members of Baptist 
Churches in the United Kingdom was 
414,000 in 1926, and 408,029 in 1920. 
There are nine colleges for training 
ministers, of which the chief are 
Bristol Baptist College ; Regent’s 
Park ; Rawdon, Bradford : and the 
Metropolitan Pastors’ College. The 
Regular Baptists in the United States 
numbered 8,397,914 members in 1927, 
and nearly 6,000,000 m 1920, in ad- 
dition to which there are Anti-mission 
Baptists, Free-will Baptists, and 
Seventh-day Baptists. In Canada 
there are in all about 421,731 Bap- 
tists. — Bibliography: H. C. Vedder, 
A Short History of the Baptists ; A. H. 
Ncvman, History of the Baptist 
Churches in the United States ; The 
Baptist Handbook (annually) ; The 
American Baptist Year-book (an- 
naully) ; W. IS. MacIntyre, Baptist 
Churches, 1500-1914. 

BAR. In law, the railing that 
encloses the place which counsel 
occupy in courts of justice ; hence 
the phrase, at the bar of the court, that 
is, m open court. Hence also persons 
dmy admitted as pleaders or advo- 
cates before the courts of England are 
denominated barristers {see Bar- 
rister), and the whole body of such 
barristers or advocates are called the 
bar. The enclosed place or dock in 
which persons accused of crimes 
stand in court is also called the bar. 
Near the door of both Houses of 
Parliament there is also a bar, 
beyond which none but the members 
and clerks are admitted, and at which 


counsel, witnesses, offenders against 
privilege, etc., are heard. 

BAR. In music, is a line drawn 
through the stave to mark the 
rhythm of small portions ; the notes 
composing these are also called a bar. 

BAR. In heraldry, an ordinary 
resembling the fesse, stretching like ft 
horizontafly across the shield but 
narrower. 

BAR, Confederation of. See Poland. 

BAR'ABA. The name of a great 
steppe in the West Siberian govern- 
ments of Tomsk, Akmolinsk, and 
Tobolsk. 

BARABIN’ZIANS. A rude, un- 
cultivated tribe of Tartars, living on 
the banks of the River Irtish, and 
subsisting chiefiy on the produce of 
their herds and on fish supplied by the 
lakes of the Baraba steppe. 

BARAGUEY-d’HiLLlERS (bA-r&- 
g&-dM-ya), Louis. A distmguiskod 
French general under the first 
Empire, born in Paris, 1764. After 
serving imder Custine and other 
generals he joined the army of Italy, 
and took Bergamo and Venice, of 
which he became Governor. He took 
part in the expedition to Egypt, 
served in the campaigns in Germany 
and Spain, and commanded a divi- 
sion of the “Great Army” in the 
Russian campaim of 1812. He was 
entrusted with the direction of the 
vanguard in the retreat, but was com- 
pelled to capitulate. Napoleon ordered 
him to return to Franco as under 
arrest, but, overcome with grief and 
fatigme, he died at Berlin on the way, 
Deo., 1812. 

BARANOVITCHI. A town in 
Russia, government of Minsk. A 
battle was fought here between the 
Russians and the Germans in July, 
1916. See European War. 

BARB. A horse of the Barbary 
breed. Introduced by the Moors into 
Spain, and of great speed, endurance, 
and docility. 

BAR'BACAN, or BARBICAN. 

Generally an advanced work defend- 
ing the entrance to a castle or fortified 
town, as before the gate or draw- 
bridge, and often of formidable size 
and strength. 

BARBADOS, or BARBADOES. 

The most eewtem of the West India 
Islands, first mentioned in 1518, cmd 
occupied by the British in 1625. 
Length, 21 miles ; breadth, 13 ; 
area, 106,470 acres or 166 so, miles, 
about 74,000 being under cultivation. 
It is divided into eleven Church of 
England parishes ; capital, Bridro- 
town. It Is one of the most densely- 
populated areas in the world, the 
population in 1926 being estijmated at 
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169,385, or over 1000 to the square 
mile. The climate is very hot. 
though moderated by the constant 
trade-winds ; and the island is 
subject to dreadful hurricanes. The 
surface is broken, now without 
forests, and with few streams ; the 
highest point is 1145 feet above the 
sea-level. There are few indigenous 
mammals or birds. The black lowland 
soil gives great returns of sugar in 
favourable seasons. The chief exports, 
besides sugar, are molasses and rum ; 
Imports : rice, salt meat, com. butter, 
flour, etc. In 1927 exports were 
valued at £1,287,161, Unports at 
£4^165,167. Barbados has a oon- 
Blderable transit trade, being in some 
measure the central mart, for all the 
Windward Islands. It is the see of a 
bishop and the headquarters of the 
British forces in the West Indies. 
There is a railway across the Island, 
also tramways, telephones, etc. The 
island forms a distinct government 
under a Governor, an Executive and 
a Legislative CJouncil of 9 members, 
and a House of Assembly of 24 
members. Liberal provision is made 


for education both by old foundations 
and by annual vote. 

BARBADOES LEG* A form of 
elephantiasis. 

BAR'BARA, St. According to the 
legend, belonged to Nicomedia, in 
Asia Minor, and wets beheaded by her 
father for having turned Christian, he 
being immediately thereafter stmck 
dead by lightning. The latter part 
of this l^end caused her, probably, 
to be invoked in storms, and to 
be considered the patron saint of 
artillerists. 

BARBARELLI. 8te OlORaiONE. 

BARBARIAN (Gk. barbaroa). A 
name given by the Greeks, and after- 
wards by the Romans, to every one 
who spoke an unintellijdble language ; 
and hence coming to connote the Idea 
of rude, iUitercUe, uncivilized. This 
word, therefore, did not always con- 
vey the idea of something odious or 
savage ; thus a Greek character in 
Plautus calls Noevius a barbarous 
poet, because he had not written in 
Greek ; and Cicero terms Illiterate 
persons without taste ** barbarians.” 
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BARBAROSSA (“ red-beard »•). The 
name of two famous Turkish corsairs 
of the sixteenth century* who ravaged 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
established themselves In Algiers. The 
elder of the brothers, Aruch or Horuk. 
was killed in 1518 ; the younger and 
more notorious, Hayraddin, who 
captured Tunis, died in 1546. See 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

BAR'BARY. A general name for 
the most northerly portion of Africa, 
extending about 2600 miles from 
Egypt to the Atlantic, with a breadth 
varying from about 140 to 550 miles, 
comprising Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Libya (Tripolltania, Barqa, and 
Fezzan). The principal races are : 
the Berbers, the original Inhabitants, 
from whom the country takes its 
name ; the Arabs, who conquered 
an extensive portion of it during the 
times of the caliphs ; the Bedouins, 
Jews, Turks, and the French colonists 
of Algeria, etc. The country, which 
was prosperous under the Cartha- 
ginians, was, next to Egypt, the rich- 
est of the Roman provinces, and the 
Italian States enriched themselves by 
their intercourse with it. In the 
flfteenth century, however, it became 
Infested with adventurers who made 
the name of Barbary corsair a terror 
to commerce, a condition of things 
finally removed by the French 
occupation of Algeria. 

BARBARY APE (InHus ecaudSius), 
A species of ape, or tailless monkey, 
with greenish-orown hair, of the size 
of a large cat, remarkable for docilitv, 
also called the magot. It is common in 
Barbary and other parts of Africa, 
and some used to live formerly .on 
Gibraltar Rock, being the only 
European monkey, though probably 
not indigenous. It has been the 
** showman’s ai)e ” from time im- 
memorial. 

BAR’BASTEL, or BARB ASTELLE. 

A bat with hairy lips {BarhasteWus 
ccmimUnis), a native of England. 

BARBAS'TRO. A city, Spain, 
Arragon, province of Huesca, with an 
interesting cathedral, and some trade 
and manufactures. Pop. 7202. 

BAR'BAULD, Anna Letitia. Eng- 
lish poet and general writer, was bom 
in Leicestershire, 1743, daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister named Aikin. 
She published a small volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems in 1772, and in 
1773, in conjunction mth her 
brother. Dr. John Aikin, a collection 
of pieces in prose. In 1774 she 
married the Rev. Rochemont Bar- 
bauld. Her Early Lessons and Hymns 
for Children^ ana various essays and 
oems, won considerable popularity, 
ho edited a collection of English 


novels, with critical and biographical 
notices ; a selection from the British 
essayists of the reim of Anne, and 
another from Richardson’s corre- 
(mondence. Her last long poem, 
Eighieen Hundred and Eleven, ap- 
peared in 1812. She died at Stoke- 
Newington, 1825. 

BAR’BEOUE. A word of West 
Indian origin, meaning a hog, or other 
large animal, roasted whole. In the 
United States the word means a large 
gathering of people in the open air, for 
a social or political feast, where whole 
animals are roasted and eaten. 

BARBED WIRE. Wire-rope for 
fencing or other purposes, having 
fixed m it short, bent pieces of wire 
with sham projecting points, which 
serve to keep animals from pressing 
against it. There is an Act of Parlia- 
ment (1893) to prevent the use of 
barbed-wire fences that form a 
nuisance on a public road or path ? 
and a person employing barbed wire 
for fencing may render himself liable 
for damages caused by It to another 
person who is legitimately using the 
adjoining ground. Barbed wire plays 
an important part in the construction 
of obstacles in modem warfare. 
During the European War, all systems 
of trenches were protected by thick 
belts of wire. This wire was laid out 
in various different wavs, two of the 
best being known as the Concertina 
Fence and the Double-apron Fence. 

BARBEL (Barbns). A genus of 
freshwater fishes of the carp family 
distinguished by the four fleshy fila- 
ments growing from the lips, two at 
the nose and one at each comer of the 
mouth, forming the kind of beard to 
which the genus owes its name. Of 
the several species the European 
Barbus vvlgdrxs, common in most 
rivers, has an average length of from 
12 to 18 inches, and in form and 
habits strongly resembles the pike. 
Its body is elongated and rounded, 
olive-coloured above and bluish on the 
sides, and covered with small scales. 
The upper jaw, which is much longer 
than the lower, forms a snout, with 
which it bores into the mud for worms, 
insects, aquatic plants, etc. It is 
common in the Thames, where it gives 
good sport to the angler ; but its flesh 
is very coarse, and at the time of 
spawning the roe is dangerous to eat. 

BARBER. One whose occupation 
is to shave or trim the beard, or to 
cut and dress hair. The piactioe of 
surgery was formerly a part of the 
craft, and by an Act of Henry VIII. 
the Company of Barbers was in- 
corporated with the Company of 
Surgeons — ^the company being Uaen 
known as the Barber-surgeons — ^vith 
the limitation, however, tha>t the 
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surgeons were not to shave or practise 
** barbery,** and the barbers were to 
perform no higher surgical operation 
than blood-letting and tooth-drawing. 
This continued till the time of George 
II. The signs of the old profession — 
the pole which the patient grasped, its 
spirm decoration in imitation of the 
bandage, and the basin to catch the 
blood — ^are still sometimes retained. 
The barbers* shops, always notorious 
for gossip, were in some measure the 
news centres of classic and medissval 
times. The ancient hall in London, 
formerly used by the Barber -surgeons 
is still standing in Markwell Street, 
Oripplegate. 

BARBERINI (bar-be-re*ne). A 
celebrated Florentine family, which, 
since the pontificate of Mafleo Bar- 
berini njrban VIII., 1623-44), has 
occupied a distinguished place among 
the nobility of Rome. During his 
reigm Urban was chiefly intent on the 
aggrandizement of his three nephews, 
of whom two were appointed cardinals 
and the third Prince of Palestrina. 

BAR'BERRY. A genus of shrubs, 
nat. ord. Berberidacese. The common 
barberry {Berhtns wlgdns) has 
serrate, pointed leaves (the primary 



Barberry (BerberU ori^ata) 
ones reduced to tripartite spines), 
hanmng clusters of yellow flowers, and 
small, orange-red berries, which are 
sometimes made into preserves. The 
inner bark and roots yield a fine 
yellow dve (berberine). The shrub is a 
native of temperate Asia, but is now 
generally diffused through Europe 
and N. America. In Britain it has 
been almost imiversally banished 
from hedgerows, owing to its con- 
nection with the black rust of wheat. 
Numerous other species inhabit Asia 
and America; those of the section 
Mahonia have pinnate leaves. B, 
arietcUa is an erect bush, with fur- 


rowed red-brown branches end pen- 
dulous clusters of yellow flowers ; it 
thrives best in the south. See Irri- 
TABiUTT and Rust. 

BAR'BERTON. The chief mining- 
centre of De Kaap gold-fields, Trans- 
vaal, about 80 miles from Lydenburg, 
and 150 to 160 from Delagoa Bay. 
British prisoners were confined here 
in the Boer War (1899-1902). Pop. 
about 2000 (whites). 

BAR'BETS (Bucconidae). A family 
of climbing birds with a thick conical 
beak, having tufts of bristles at its 
base. Their wings are short and their 
flight somewhat heavy. They have 
been divided into three sub -genera : 
The barbicans (Pogonias), inhabiting 
India and Africa, and feeding chiefly 
on fruit ; the barbels proper (Bucco), 
found in Africa and America, and 
nearly related to the woodpeckers ; 
and the puff -birds (Tamatia), inhabit- 
ing America, and feeding on insects. 

BARBETTE (bAr-bet*). An eleva- 
tion of earth behind the breastwork 
of a fortification, from which the 
artillery may bo fired over the parapet 
instead of through an embrasure. In 
ships of war the name is given to a 
strong breastwork of armour over 
which heavy guns are fired. See 
Fortification. 

BARBEYRAC (bar-ba-rak), Jean. 
An able writer on jurisprudence and 
natural law, translator of Grotius and 
Cumberland, and translator and an- 
notator of Pufendorf. Bom 1674 ; 
professor of law at Lausanne and 
Groningen ; died 1744. 

BARBICAN. See Barbaoan. 

BARBIE DU BOCAGE (barb-ya du 
bo-kkzh), Jean Denis. A distingmshed 
geographer, bom in Paris in 1 7 60, who 
laid the foundation of his fame in 1788 
by his Atlas to Barth61emy’s Voyage 
du Jeune AnacJiarsis, His maps and 
ifians to the works of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, etc., exhibit much erudi- 
tion, and materially advanced the 
science of ancient geography. He also 
premred many modem maps, and 
published various excellent disserta- 
tions. He hold many honourable 
posts, and died in 1825. 

BARBIER (barb-ya), Antoine 
Alexandre. Bibliographer (1765-1825). 
He was appointed k^per of the 
library of the Conseil d’Etat in 1798 ; 
Napoleon made him his librarian in 
1807 ; and he was afterwards 
librarian to Louis XVIII. His Cata- 
logj^ de la BiblioiMgue du Conseil 
WlEtat (1801-3), and Dictionnaire des 
Ouvragea Anonymes et Pseudonymes 
(1806 9), are both valuable works. 

BARBIERI (bar-be-a*r6), Giovanni 
Francesco (otherwise known as Quer- 
cino (the squinter) da Cento). An 
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eminei?|: and prolific higtorical painter, I BARBUSSE, H«nri. A French 
bom near Bologna 1590, died In 1666, author born at Asnidres in 1874. He 


His style showed the influence of 
Caravaggio and of the Caracci, his 
best work being of the latter school. 
Chief work, a St, PetromUa in the 
Capitol at Rome ; but most of the 
large galleries have pictures by him. 

BARBIERI, Paolo Antonio. A 

celebrated still-life and animal painter, 
was a brother of Guercmo ; bom 
1596, died 1640. 

BARBIZONE. See Veronal. 

BARBIZON (bar-be-zon). A French 
village about 25 miles south by oast 
of Pans, on the borders of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, and 6 miles north- 
west of the town of that name. It 
has given its name to a French school 
of painters, including Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, Jules Dupr6, and Dau- 
bigny. 

BAR'BOUR, John. An ancient 
Scottish poet, contemporary with 
Chaucer, born about 1316. By 1357 
he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen, and 
in the following year was appointed 
a commissioner to treat for the 
I'anaom of David II. Ho appears as 
Auditor of the Exchequer more than 
once ; he travelled through England 
on several occasions, and was pen- 
sioned by Robert II. His chief poem, 
T?ie Bruce (Brus), written about 1375, 
was first published in 1571, and the 
chief manuscripts of the poem are 
those in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, dated 1489, and m St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Of an- 
other long poem, setting forth the 
Trojan origin of the Scottish kings, 
no MS. remains, unless a portion of 
two Troy books in the Cambridge and 
Bodleian libraries may be ascribed to 
Barbour. Ho has also been credited 
with having compiled a Book of 
Legends of Saints, existing in a single 
MS. at Cambridge, and published in 
1881-2 by Horstman in his Legetiden 
Samndung. He died in 1395. He was 
the father of Scottish poetry and 
history, and his Bruce is linguistically 
of high value. Though wanting in the 
higher qualities of poetry, it is truth- 
ful and natural, and often exhibits a 
high moral dignity. — Bibliography : 
Andrew Lang, History of Scotland ; 
Irving, History of Scottish Poetry, 

BARBUDA (b&r-brt’da). One of the 
West Indies, annexed by Britain in 
1628 ; about 15 miles long and 8 
miles wide ; lymg north of Antigua ; 
op. 580. It is flat, fertile, and 
ealthy. Com, cotton, pepper, and 
tobacco are the principal produce, but 
the island is only partially cleared for 
cultivation. There is no harbour, but 
a well-sheltered roadstead on the west 
side. It is a dependenoy of Antigua. 


served in the French army during the 
European War, and his descriptions 
of the realities of modem warfare 
have made him famous. His works 
include Lc Feu and ClarU. 

BARBY (bdr'b5). A German town 
on the Elbe, in the government of 
Magdeburg, with an old castle. Pop. 
5202. 

BAR'CA. A division of N. Africa, 
between the Gulf of Sidra and Egypt, 
annexed by Italy in 1911-2 : capital, 
Benghazi. It formed a portion of the 
ancient Cyrenaica, and from the time 
of the Ptolemies was known as Penta- 
polis from its five Greek cities. It 
became part of Tripoli, and later a 
separate province under Turkish 
dominion. On 18th Oct., 1912, it was 
formally recognized as a dependency 
of Italy, and forms with Tripoli the 
Italian colony of Libya. The ooimtry 
consists of a rocky plateau. A lai^ 
portion of it IS desert, but some parts, 
especially near the coast, are fertile, 
and yield abundant crops and ex- 
cellent pasture, the chief being wheat, 
barley, dates, figs, and olives. Flower- 
ing shnibs, roses, honeysuckles, etc., 
occur in great variety. There are 
hardly any permanent streams, but 
the eastern portion is tolerably well 
watered by rams and springs. The 
exports are gram and cattle, with 
ostrich feathers and ivorv from the 
interior. Next to Benghazi (pop. 
35,000), the seaport of Derna is the 
chief town (pop. 8000). Tho popula- 
tion probably does not exceed 
400,000. See Cyrenaica and Tripoli. 

BARCAROLLE (-rol'). A species of 
song sung by the barcanioli, or gon- 
doliers, of Venice, and hence applied 
to a song or melody composed in imi- 
tation. A very well-known example 
is to be found in Offenbach’s Tedes of 
Hoffmann, 

BARCELLONA (b&r-chel-o'na). Sea- 
port, Sicily, province of Messina, im- 
mediately contiguous to Pozzo di 
Gotto, and pra^ically forming one 
town with it. Joint pop. 26,172. 

BARCELONA(b4r-thel-6'na). Next 
to Madrid the chief city of Spain, 
capital of the province of Barcelona, 
and formerly capital of the kingdom 
of Catalonia ; finely situated on the 
northern portion of the Spanish Medi- 
terranean coast. It is divided into tho 
upper and lower town ; the former 
modern, regular, stone-built, and 
often of an English architectural 
typo, tho latter old, irregular, brick- 
built, and with traces of Eastern in- 
fluence in tho architecture. Tho har- 
bour is suited to accommodate large 
vessels. 

Manufactures. The principal mami- 
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factures are cottons, silks, woollens, 
maohlnery, paper, glass, ohemioals, 
stoneware, soap ; exports manu* 
faotnred goods, wine and brandy, 
fruit, oil, etc. ; imports coals, textile 
fabrics, machinery* cotton, fish, hides, 
silks, timber, etc The city contains a 
university, several public libraries, a 
museum, a large arsenal, cannon- 
foundry, etc. Barcelona was, until the 
twelfth century, governed by its own 
counts, but was afterwards united 
with Arragon. In 1640, with the rest 
of Cataloma, it placed itself under the 
French Crown ; in 1652 it submitted 
again to the Spanish Government ; in 
1697 it was taken by the French, but 
was restored to Spain at the Peace of 
Ryswick. It has had several severe 
visitations of cholera and yellow 
fever, and has been the scene of many 
serious and sanguinary revolts, as in 
1836, 1840, and 1909. Pop. 782,000. 
— The province has an area of 2968 
sq. miles ; pop. 1,415,155 (1926). It 
is generally mountainous, but well 
cultivated, and among the most 
thickly peopled m Spain. 

BARCELONA. A town of Vene- 
zuela, near the mouth of the Neveri, 
which is navigable for vessels of small 
size, but larger vessels anchor off 
the mouth of the river. Pop. 13,000. 

BARCELONA NUTS. Hazel-nuts 
exported from the Barcelona district 
of Spain. 

BARXLAYj Alexander. A poet of 
the sixteenth centurv, most probablv 
a native of Scotland, bom about 1475; 
for some years a priest and chaplain 
of St. Mary Ottory, in Devonshire ; 
afterwards a Benedictine monk of 
Ely ; subsequently a Franciscan, and 
also the holder of one or two livings ; 
died 1552. His principal work was a 
satire, entitled The Shyp of Folys of 
this WorJde, part translation and part 
imitation of Brandt’s Narrenschtff 
(Ship of Fools), and printed by Pyn- 
son in 1509. He also wrote The 
Myrrour of Good Maners, and some 
Eglogea (Eclogues), both printed by 
Pynson, as well as translations, etc. 

BARCLAY, John. Poet and satirist, 
son of a Scottish father, bom at Pont- 
5.-MouBson (Lorraine) in 1582, and 
probably educated in the Jesuits’ 
College there. Having settled in Eng- 
land, he published a Latin politico- 
satirical romance, entitled Euphor- 
mionia Satyricon, having as its object 
the exposure of the Jesuits. In 1610 
he left England for Rome, received a 
nsion from Pope Paul V., and died 
1621. His chief work is a singular 
romance in Latin, entitled Argenia 
(Paris, 1621), thought by some to be 
an allegory bearing on the political 
state of Europe at the period. Several 
seventeenth -centurj' romances were 


indebted to this work, among) others 
F^nelon’s T^Umague and CJaideron’s 
Argenia y Poliarco. It has been trans- 
lated into several modem languages. 
His shorter poems appeared in the 
DditicB Poetarum Scou^m, 
BARCLAY. Robert. The celebrated 
apologist of the Quakers, bom in 1648 
at Gordonstown, Moray, and educated 
at Paris, where he became a Roman 
Catholic. He was recalled home by 
his father, whose example he followed 
in becoming a Quaker. His hrst 
treatise in support of his adopted 

S rinciples, published at Aberdeen in 
tie year 1670, under the title of Truth 
Cleared of Calumniea^ toother with 
his subsequent writings, did much to 
rectify public sentiment in regard to 
the Quakers. His chief work, in Latin , 
An Apology for the True Chnatian 
Divinity^ was soon reprinted at 
Amsterdam, and quickly translated 
into German, Dutch, French, and 
Spanish, and, by the author himself, 
into English. His fame was now 
widely diffused ; and, in his travels 
with William Penn and George Fox 
through England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, to spread the opinions of the 
Quakers, he was received everywhere 
with the highest respect. The last of 
his productions. On the Possibihty 
and Neceaaity of an Inward and Im- 
mediate Revdaiion, was not published 
m England until 1686 ; from which 
time Barclay lived quietly with his 
family. He died, after a short illness, 
at his own house of Ury, Kincardine- 
shire, in 1690. He was a friend of and 
had influence with James II. 

BARCLAY, Sir Thomas. British 
barrister, bom in 1863. Educated at 
the Universities of London, Paris, 
Bonn, and Jena, be was sent to Paris 
in 1876 as correspondent of The 
Times. He has been greatly instru- 
mental in bringing about a better 
understanding between England and 
France. He was knighted in 1904, and 
entered Parliament in 1910. His 
works include : Problems of Inter- 
national Practice and Diplomacy ; The 
TurcO’Italian War and its Problems ; 
Law and Usage of War. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY. Michael. 
Prince, a distinguished general and 
field-marshal of Russia, bom in 1755. 
His family, of Scottish origin, had 
been established in Livonia since 
1689. He entered the army at an 
early ago, served in various cam- 
paigns against the Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, and in 1811 was named 
Minister of War. On the invasion of 
Napoleon he was transferred to the 
chief command of the army, and 
adopted a plan of retreat ; his forces 
did not n*eatly exceed 100,000 men, 
but the Court became impatient, and 
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after the capture of Smolensk by the 
Frenol? he wae suporseded by Kutu- 
sov. Sinking all personal feeling, he 
asked leave to ser^e under his suc- 
oessor, commanded the right wing at 
the battle of the Moskwa, maintained 
his position, and covered the retreat 
of the rest of the army. After the 
battle of Bautzen, in 1813, he was 
reappointed to the chief command, 
which he had soon after to resign to 
Prince Schwarzenberg. He forced the 
surrender of General Vandamme after 
the battle of Dresden, took part in the 
decisive battle of Leipzig, and wa-s 
made a field-marshal in Paris. In 
1816 he received from the emperor 
the title of prince, and from Louis 
XVIII. the badge of the Order of 
Military Merit. He died in 1818. 

BAR-COOHBA (bar-kofe'ba), or 
BAR-GOCHEBAS, Simon. A Jewish 
impostor, who pretended to be the 
Messiah, raised a revolt, and made 
himself master of Jeusalem about a.d. 
132, and of about fifty fortified places. 
Hadrian sent to Britain for Julius 
Severus, one of his ablest generals, 
who gradually regained the different 
forts and then took and destroyed 
Jerusalem. Bar-cochba retired to a 
mountain fortress, and perished in the 
assault of it by the Romans three 
years after, about 135. 

BAR'COO. See Cooper’s Creek. 

BARD. One of an order among the 
ancient Celtic tribes, whose occupa- 
tion was to compose and sing verses 
in honour of the heroic achievements 
of princes and brave men, generally to 
the accompaniment of the harp. Their 
verses also frequently embodied reli- 
gious or ethical precepts, genealogies, 
laws, etc. Their existence and fimc- 
tion was known to the Romans two 
centuries b.c. ; but of the Gallic bards 
only the tradition of their popularity 
survives. The first Welsh bards of 
whom anything is extant are Taliesin, 
Aneurin, and Llywarch, of the sixth 
century. 

A considerable lacuna then occurs 
in their histoiT until the order was 
reconstituted in the tenth century by 
King Howel Dha, and again in the 
eleventh by Gryfflth ap Conan. 
Edward I. is said to have hanged all 
the Welsh bards as promoters of 
sedition. Some modem attempts 
have been made in Wales to revive 
bardism, and the Canibrian Society 
was formed in 1818, for this pui-pose 
and for the preservation of the 
remains of the ancient literature. 
The revived Eisteddfodau, or bardic 
festivals, have been so far exceedingly 
popular. In Ireland there were three 
classes of bards : those who sang of 
war, religion, etc., those who chanted 
the laws, and those who gave geneal- 


ogies and fkmily histories in verse» 
They were famous hamists. In the 
Highlands of Scotland there are con*’ 
siderable remains of compositions 
supposed to be those of their old 
bards still preserved. — B eblioorafhy t 
E. Jones, Relics of the Welsh Bards ^ 
Walker, Memoirs of the Irish Bards ? 
I^ottiriJdanueldeV ArdiquiU Cdtiqus ^ 
John Rhys and D. Brynmor- Jones, 
The Welsh People ; D. D. Evans, 
Ancient Bards of Britain. 

BARDESA'NES. A Syrian Gnostic, 
poet, astrologer, and philosopher, 
bom 154 or 164 at Edessa, died 222. 
His system started with the statement 
that from the union of God with 
matter sprang Christ and a female 
Holy Ghost, from whom in tum 
sprang various existences. He prO' 
pagated his doctrines in Syrian 
hymns {Hymn on the Soul), the first in 
the language. His son, Harmonius, 
was also an able hymn-writer. The 
Bardesanists maintained themselves 
till the twelfth century, the later ad= 
herents having practically adopted 
Manicheeism. 

BARDWAN% or BURDWAN’. ^ 

division of Bengal, upon the Hugli, 
compromising the six districts of 
Bard won, Hugh. Howrah, Midnapur, 
Bankura, and Birbhum. Area, 13,850 
sq. miles ; pop. 8,245,000. — The dis- 
trict Bardwan has an area of 2697 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 1,532.500. Apart 
from its products, rice, gram, hempc 
cotton, indigo, etx)., it has a noted 
coal-field of about 500 sq. miles in 
area, with an annua.1 output of about 
half a million tons. — The town of 
Bardwan has a fine palace of the 
Maharajah and a pop. of 40,022. 

BAREBONE, or BARBONE, Praise- 
God. The name of a leather-seller in 
Fleet Street, London, who obtained 
a kind of lead in the convention which 
Cromwell substituted for the Long 
Parliament, and which was thence 
nicknamed the Barebone Parliament. 
After its dissolution he disappeared 
till 1660, when he presented a petition 
to Parliament against the restoration 
of the monarchy. In 1661 he was com- 
mitted to the Tower for some time, 
but his subsequent history is un 
known. 

BAREFOOTED FRIARS. See 

Monastioibm. 

BAREGE (ba-r§zh’). A light, open 
tissue of silk and worsted, or cotron 
and worsted, for women’s dres^, 
originally manufactured neeu’ Bareges. 
It is now made chiefly at Bagn6res-de 
Bigorre. 

BAREGES (b&-razh). A watering 
place, south of France, department 
Hautes-Pyr6n6es, about 4000 feet 
above the sea, celebrated for 
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thennal springs, which are jPreqnented from one person to another. Se^ 
for rheumatism, scrofula, etc. The Conveyancing. 


idace Is hardly inhabited except in the 
bathing season, June till September. 

BAREGINE (ba-razh'in ; from 
Bardges). A gelatinous product of 
certain algse growing in sulphuric 
mineral springs, and imparting to 
them the colour and odotir of flesh- 
broth. 

BAREILLY (ba-ra'li). A town of 
India, m the Unit<^ Provinces, 
capital of a district of same name, 
on a pleasant and elevated site. It 
has a fort and cantonments, a Govern- 
ment college, and manufactures 
sword-cutlery, gold and silver lace, 
perfumery, furniture and upholstery. 
On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny the native garrison took pos- 
session of the place, but it was retaKcn 
by Lord Clyde m May, 1858. Pop. 
129,462. — The district has an area of 
1595 sq. miles ; pop. 1,089,550. 

BAR'ENTS, William. A Dutch 
navigator of the end of the sixteenth 
century, who, on an expedition in- 
tended to reach Chma by the North- 
East Passage, discovered Novaya 
Zemlya, the northern part of which is 
named Barents Land. Ho wintered 
there m 1596-7, and died before 
reaching homo. 

BARET'TI, Joseph. An Italian 
writer, bom at Turm, 1719. In 1748 
he came to England, and in 1753 pub- 
lished in English a Defence of the 
Poetry of Italy against the Censures of 
M. Voltaire. In 1760 he brought out 
a useful Italian and English Die- 
tvmary. After an absence of six years, 
during part of which he edited the 
Frusta Letter aria (Literary Scourge) 
at Venice, he returned to England, 
and in 1768 published an Account of 
the Manners and Customs of Italy. Not 
long after, in defending himself in a 
street brawl, he stabbed his assailant 
and was tried for murder at the Old 
Bailey but acquitted, Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, 
and B^uclerk giving testimony to his 
good character. An English and 
Spanish Dictionary, and various other 
works, followed before his death in 
1789. I 

BARFLEUR (b&r-fleur). At one 
time the best port on the coast of 
Normandy, and the reputed port 
from which William the Conqueror 
sailed. It was destroyed In the year 
1346 by Edward III. Present pop. 
1304. • . 

BARFRUSH', or BARFURUSH'.' 
Same as Balfroosh. 

BARGAIN AND SALE. A legal 
term denoting the contract by which 
lands, tenements, etc., are transferred 


BARGE. A term similar in origin 
to barque, but generally used of a 
flat-bottomed boat of some kind, 
whether used for loading and un- 
loading vessels, or as a canal-boat, or 
as an ornamental boat of state or 
pleasure. 

BARGE-BOARD (perhaps a cor- 
ruption of verge-hoard). In arohlteo- 
ture, a board generally pendent from 
the eaves of gables, so as to conceal 



Barge-board or gable-end of Manor House, Bramley, 
Hants 


the rafters, keep out rain, etc. They 
are sometimes elaborately orna- 
mented. The portion of the roof 
projecting from the wall at the 
gable-end, and beneath which the 
barge-board runs, is termed the 
barge-course. 

BARHAM ^vbar'am), Rev. Richard 
Harris. A hum'^rous writer, bom in 
1788 at Canterbury ; educated at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and at Brase- 
nose, Oxford ; appointed in succes- 
sion curate of Ashford, curate of 
Westwell, rector of Snargate in 
Romney Marsh, and one of the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
published two novels, Baldwin and 
My Cousin Nicholas, wrote near^ a 
third of the articles in Gorton’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and contributed 
to Blackwood*8 Magazine. In 1824 he 
was appointed priest in ordinary of 
the Chaiiel Royal, and afterwards 
rector of St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Gregory -by -St. -Paul, London. In 
1837, on the starting of Benttey^s 
Miscellany, he laid the main founda- 
tion of his literary fame by the pub- 
lication in that periodical of the 
Ingoldaby Legends. He died in 1845. 

BARHEBR^’US. See Abulfaba- 

GIUS. 

BARI DEI.LE PUGLI (bft'rd). A 
seaport, 8. Italy, on a small promon- 
tory of the Adriatic, capital of the 
province Terra di Bari. It was a place 
of importance as early as the third 
century b.o., and has been thrice 
destroyed and rebuilt. The present 
town, thongh poorly built for the 
most part, has a large Norman C€Wtle, 
a fine cathedral and priory, etc. It 
manufactures cotton and linen goods. 
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hate, Boap. glass, and liqueurs ; has a 
trade in%Yine, grain, almonds, oil, etc., 
and is now an important seaport. A 
university was opened here m 1924. 
Pop. 114,754. — The province has an 
area of 2048 sq. miles, and is fertile in 
fruit, wine, oil, etc. ; pop. 970,770. 

BARI. A negro ^ople of Africa, 
dwelling on botli sides of the White 
Nile, between lat. 3° 30' and 6° N. 
They practise agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, smithwork,etc. Their country 
was conquered by Baker for Egypt. 

BARIL'LA. Is the commercial 
name for impure sodium carbonate 
imported from Spain and the Levant. 
At one time all sodium carbonate re- 
quired for industrial purposes was 
prepared from barilla obtained by 
burning various marine plants (Sal- 
sola, Salicornia, and others). Only 
25 per cent of the weight of the ash 
contained soda, and consequently its 
import was expensive and con- 
siderably added to the price of the 
manufacture of ghxss and soap. 
During the Napoleonic wars the price 
of barilla rose to such a height that 
Napoleon offered a reward for the 
discovery of a process for the manu- 
facture of sodium carbonate. A 
chemist, Leblanc, m 1791 invented a 
a now process by which sodium car- 
bonate could be obtained from com- 
mon salt, and this entirely superseded 
barilla. Plants are still grown m 
Southern France and Spain to obtain 
soda and other substances from the 
ash ; but almost all the sodium 
carbonate of the present day is manu- 
factured chemically. 

BARING. The name of a famous 
English family of bankers and 
financiers, statesmen and diplomats, 
from which has arisen the financial 
house of Baling Brothers & Co., and 
of which memhers now hold four 
peerages, namely two earldoms — 
Northbrook and Cromer — and two 
baronies — Ashburton and Revelstokc, 
The foimder of the house was Francis 
Baring (1740-1810), whose father was 
a cloth manufacturer near Exeter, 
and grandfather pastor of the 
Lutheran Chuich at Bremen, the 
family being thus of German origin. 
Francis Baring settled in London, 
obtained a high position in the mer- 
cantile and financial world, was long 
a member of Parliament and a 
director of the East Indfa Company, 
and was made a baronet m 1793. Of 
his sons, one, Alexander, was created 
Baron Ashburton (in 1835), and 
rendered Important political services 
in connection with the boimdory 
treaty concluded between Britain and 
the United States, and known by his 
title (see Ashbukton, Ashbubton 
Treaty). 


His son, the second Lord Ashburton 
(1799-1864), held a position of some 
note in politics, and his first wife, a 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Sand- 
wich, was fond of the society of both 
politicans and hterary men, among 
those who were on friendly terms with 
her being Carlyle and Thackeray. Sir 
Francis Baring’s eldest son, Thomas, 
was father of Francis Thornhill 
Baring, first Lord Northbrook (1796- 
1866), whose eldest son, Thomas, was 
created Earl of Northbrook in 1876, 
and held successively a number of 
high positions, among them that of 
Viceroy of India (1872-6) and First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1880-5). {See 
Northbrook ) Another son of Sir 
Francis, Henry Baring, was father of 
Edward Baring, the first Baron 
Revelstoke (bom in 1828, died in 
1897), who was long one of the most 
conspicuous members of the financial 
world of London, and was raised to 
the peeitige as baron in 1885. He had 
full management of the great house of 
Baring Brothers, which under him 
was long most prosperous, but in 1890 
feu into temporary difliculties. Henry 
Baring was father also of Evelyn 
Baring, Earl Cromer (q.v.). 

BARING-GOULD (ba-ring-gold'). 
Sabine. English clergyman and 
author, born at Exeter, 1834. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he held several 
livings m the English Church, and in 
1881 became rector of Lew Trenchard, 
Devon. After publishing several 
books on theological and miscel- 
laneous subjects, he distinguished 
himself as a novelist. Among his 
works are ; Iceland, ils Scenes and 
Sagas ; Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages ; The Origin and Devdopment 
of Retigious Belief ; Lives of the 
Saints (m 15 vols.) ; Village Ser- 
mons ; The Vicar of Monvenstowe (an 
account of the Rev. R. S. Hawker) ; 
The Mystery of Suffering ; History oj 
the Church xn Germany ; The Trag^y 
of the Ccesars ; Cliff Castles and Cave 
UweUinga ; The Church Revival ; etc.; 
besides the novels Mehaldh, John 
Herring, Richard Cable, The (lave- 
rocks, Court Royal, The Pennycome- 
quicks, etc. Ho died in 1924. 

BARING, Maurice. English author 
and diplomat born in London in 1874. 
After serving in the Diplomatic 
Service he became a journalist and 
war correspondent, and was on th© 
staff of the R.F.C. during the Great 
War. 

BARINGO. A lake in Africa, N.E. 
of Lake Victoria, about 20 miles long. 

BAR'ITONE, or BAR'YTONE. A 
male voice, the compass of which 
partakes of those of the common bass 
and the tenor, but does not extend sa 
far downwards as the one, nor to an 
R 
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equal height with the other. Its best 
tones are from the lower A of the babs 
clot to the lower F in the treble. 

BA'RIUM (from the Gr. harys^ 
heavy). The metal of which baryta 
H the oxide ; spcciflc gravity 4 ; 
symbol Ba. It is only found in com- 
pounds, such as the common sulphate 
(or barytes) and carbonate, and was 
isolated bv Davy in 1808. It is a 
yellow malleable metal, which readily 
oxidizes, decomposes water, and fuses 
at a low temperature. Its nitrate and 
chlorate are used in pyrotechny. 
Barium salts, when brought into a 
non -luminous flame, burn with a 
yellowish -green colour. Sec Baryta. 

BARK. Properly the periderm^ or 
outer covering, of woody stems and 
roots, composed of dead tissues out 
off from the living parts of the organ 
by one or more layers of impervious 



A, Cpiderrah b, Olh containing chlorophvH or 
colouring matter o. Liber or Bast d. Cambium 
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cork. It servos to prevent loss of 
water, and also affords protection 
against animals and fungi. The outer- 
most bark is continually sloughed in 
the form of scales (Scots Pine) or 
sheets (Common Birch), being re- 
generated from within by the activitv 
of the CO Wv -cambium {phellog^n). Bark 
IS usually rich in waste-products, 
many of which are of economic value, 
such as tannin, gums, etc. Bottle- 
cork is tho bark of the cork-oak. Bark 
for tanmng is obtained from oak. 
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hemlock-spruce, species of ao^ia, etc. 
Peruvian and Angostura barkf , cinna- 
mon, etc., are other useful barks. As 
commonly used, bark denotes all the 
tissues external to the cambium, 

BARK, Peruvian. A valuable bark 
yielded by species of the genus 
Rubiaceoe. See Cinchona. 

BARKER. Granville. Playwright, 
was born in London in 1877. Wis 
principal plays are : The Voysey 
Inheritance (1905), Waste (1907), The 
Madras House (1910). He has pub- 
lished a book (in which William 
Archer collaborated) called v4 National 
Theatre^ and another entitled The 
Red Cross in France, His revivals 
of Shakespeare have introduced 
some new ideas of mounting and 
stage-effects. 

BARKER’S MILL, also called 
Scottish turbine. A hydraulic machine 
on the principle of wiiat is known as 
the hydraulic tourniquet. This con- 
sists of an upright vessel free to 
rotate about a vertical axis, and 
having at its lower end two discharg- 
ing pipes projecting horizontally on 
either side and bent in opposite 
directions at the ends, through which 
the water is discharged horizontally, 
tho direction of discharge being 
mainly at right angles to a line joining 
the discharging orifice to the axis. 
The backward pressures at the bends 
of the tubes, arising from the two 
issuing jets of water, cause the ap- 
paratus to revolve m an opposite 
direction to tho issuing fluid. The 
machine was invented by a Dr. 
Barker towards the end of tho 
seventeenth century. 

BARKING. A municipal borough, 
England, Essex, on the Roding. 7 
miles N.E. of London, with some im- 
portant manufacturing works. Near It 
is the outfall of the sew’oge of a large 
part of London. Pop. (1931), 51,277. 

BARKSTON ASH. A parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

BARK-STOVE, or BARK-BED. A 

sort of hothouse for forcing or for 
growing plants that require a great 
heat combined with moisture, both of 
which are supplied by the fermenta- 
tion that sets up in a bed of spent 
tanner’s bark contained in a brick 
pit under glass. 

BAR'LAAM AND JOS'APHAT. A 

famous medioBval spiritual romance, 
which is In its mam details a 
Christianized version of the Hindu 
legends of Buddha. The story first 
p.ppeared in Greek in the works of 
Joannes Damascenus in tho eighth 
century. It is, however, more pro- 
bably, the work of a monk of the 
Sabbas monastery, near Jerusalem, 
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and written at the beginning of the 
eoventh %3entury. The compilers of 
the Gesta Ramanorum, Bckx»cc1o. 
Gower, and Shakespeare have all 
drawn materials from it. — Biblio- 
graphy : Max Muller, Chips from a 
German Workshop ; .T. Jacobs, Bar- 
loam and Josaphcd. (There is a trans- 
lation by Rev. G. R. Woodward and 
H. Mattingly in the Loeb Library). 

BAR-LE-DUG (bar-l-diik). A town 
of North-East France, capital of de- 
partment Meuse, with manufactures 
of cotton and woollen stuffs, leather, 
confectionery, etc. Pop. 17,068. 

BARLET'TA. A seaport in South 
Italy, province of Bari, on the 
Adriatic, with a fine Gothic cathedral ; 
it has a considerable export trade in 
S.p?ain, wine, almonds, etc. Pop. 
14,233. 

BARXEY. The name of several 
cereal plants of the genus Hordeum, 
ord. GraminesB (masses), yielding a 
grain used as rood and also for 
making malt, fi'om which are pi*e- 

g ai'ed beer, porter, and whisky. 

arley has been knoivn and cultivated 
from remote antiquity, and beer was 
made from it among the Egryptians. 
It is mentioned in Exodus, in con- 
nection with the ten plagues ; and it 
IS referred to in ancient Chinese 
records. Excellent barley is produced 
in Britain. The species principally 
cultivated are Ti ord turn distichum, 
t- wo -rowed barley ; H. vulgdre, four- 
rowed barley ; and H. hexastudmm, 
hix-rowed, of which the small variety 
IS the sacred barley of the ancients. 
The varieties of the four- and six- 
rowed species are generally coarser 
than those of the two-rowed, and 
adapted for a poorer soil aud more 
exposed situation. Some of these are 
cafled here or bigg. 

In Britain barley occupies more 
than 22i per cent of the land under 
c orn, but in N. America the extent of 
it as a crop is comparatively small, 
being in Canada, however, relatively 
greater than in the States, and the 
Canadian barlev is of very high 
quality. Bariev is better adapted for 
c old Climates than any other grain, 
and some of tlie coarser varieties are 
cultivated where no other cereal can 
be gi’own. Russia devotes a surface of 
over 20,000,000 acres to barley, i.e. a 
little under 1 1 per cent of the oeical 
area of the country. (Jermany has 
4,000,000 and France 1,800,000 acres 
of barley. Some species of the genus, 
thi-ee of which are natives of Britain, 
are mere grasses. Pot or Scotch barley 
is the grain deprived of the husk in a 
mill. Pearl barley is the main polished 
and rounded and deprived of husk 
and pellicle. Patent barley is the 
farina obtained by grinding pearl 


barley. Barley-waJUr, a decoction of 
pearl barley, is used in medicine as 
possessing emollient, diluent, and 
expectorant qualities. 

BARLEYCORN, JOHN. The name 
given to the personification of barley 
when it is used for making malt 
liquor. It is also used to denote the 
malt liquor Itself, as in Robert 
Bums’s poem, John Barleycorn. 
Barleycorn is also a measure, about 
one-third of an inch. 

BARLEY>SUGAR. See OONFEC- 
TiONERY ; Sugar. 

BAR'LOW, Joel An American 
poet and diplomatist, bom 1755. 
After an active and changeful life as 
chaplain, lawyer, editor, land-agent, 
lecturer, and consul, he went to Paris 
and acqmred a fortune On his return 
to America he was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to France (1811), but 
died near Cracow in 1812 on his way 
to meet Napoleon. His principal 
poem. The Colunibiad (The Vision of 
Columbus), deahng with American 
histoiT from the time of Columbus, 
was published in 1807. 

BARM. See Yeast. 

BAR'MEOIDES (-sidz). A dis* 
tin^ished Persian family, whose 
vli cues and splendour form a favourite 
subject with Mahommedan poets and 
historians. Two eminent members of 
this family were Khaled-ben-Barmek, 
tutor of Hamn al Rashid, and his 
son Yahya, grand vizier of Harun. 
The expression Barmecide Feast. 
meaning a visionary banquet or 
make-believe entertainment, origin 
ates from the Barber’s story of his 
Sixth Brother in the Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments. 

BAR'MEN. A German city on the 
Wuppor, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, government of Diisseldorf, 
and fomoing a continuation of the 
town of Elberfeld, in the valley ot 
Barmen. It has extensive ribbon and 
other textile manufactures ; also dye- 
works, manufactures of chemicals, 
metal wares, buttons, yarns, iron, 
machines, pianos, organs, soap, etc. 
In 1919 Barmen was the scene of 
Spartacist disorders. Pop. 174,840. 

BARMOUTH, Welsh name ABER- 
MAW. A small seaport and watering- 
place of Wales, in Merionethshire, at 
the entrance of Barmouth Bay, a 
fine estuary. It is pictmesquely 
situated, and has become a favourite 
resort of tomists and others. Pop. 
(1931), 2491. 

BAR’NABAS. The surname, ac- 
cording to Acts iv. 36-7, given by the 
apostles to Joseph, a felTow-labouror 
of St. Paul, and, like him, ranked as 
an apostle. He is said to have 
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founded at Antioch the first Christian 
community, to have been first Bishop 
of Milan, and to have suffered martyr- 
dom at Cyprus. Htis festival is held 
on the 11th June. 

BARNABAS, Saint, Epistle of. An 

epistle in twenty -one chai>ters un- 
animously ascribed to Barnabas by 
early Christian writers, but without 
any support of mternal evidence. It 
was probably written about aj). 130 
(or, according to others, between A.b. 
70 and 79) by one who was not a 
Jew, and under the influence of 
Alexandrian Judaistio thought. See 
Codex (Sinaiticus). 

BARNABITES. An order of monks 
founded in Milan in 1530 and named 
after the Milan church of St. Barnabas 
which was allotted them to preach in 
On their expulsion from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabitos 
sought refuge m England. A tew 
monasteries of the order still exist in 
Italy, Belgium, Austria, and Spam. 

BAR'NACLE. The name of a family 
(Lepadidae) of marine crustaceous 
animals, ord. Cirnpedia. They arc 
enveloped by a mantle and shell, 
composed of five principal valves and 
several smaller pieces, joined together 
by a membrane attached to their cii- 
cumferenco ; and they are furnished 
with a long, flexible, fleshy stalk oi 
peduncle, provided with muscles, by 
which they attach themselves to 
ships* bottoms, submerged timber, 
etc. They feed on small marine 
animals, brought within their leaoh 
by the water and secured by their 
tentacula. Some of the larger species 
are edible. According to an old fable, 
these animals produced barnacle 
geese. 

BARNACLE GOOSE (Anser Ber- 
nicla oi J-eticopsis). A summer visitant 
of the northern seas, m size rather 
smaller than the common wild goose, 
and having the forehead and cheeks 
white, the upper body and neck bla<;K 
A fable asserts that the crustaceans 
called barnacles changed into geese, 
and various theories have been 
framed to account for its origin. Max 
Muller supposes the geese were 
■originally called Hiberniculce or Irish 

f :ecse, and that barnacle is a corrup- 
lon of this ; but the resemblance of a 
barnacle to a goose hanging by the 
head may account for it. The Brent 
Goose is also sometimes called the 
Barnacle Goose, but the two should 
not be confused. 

BARNARD-CASTLE. A town, Eng- 
land, County Durham, ^ving name 
to a parliamentary division of the 
county. There are a laige thread -mill 
and carpet manufactories ; the Bowes 
liluseum and Art Gallery, endowed by 
private munificence and costing over 


£80,000 ; and the Northern Counties 
School, richly endowed, "yhe castle 
was originally built about 1178 by 
Bernard Baliol. Pop. (1931), 3883. 

BARNAR DO, Thomas John. Phil- 
anthropist, born m Ireland in 1845, 
qualified as a medical practitioner, 
studying in London, Edinburgh, and 
Pans, established his first home lor 
neglected London children in 18G7, 
and for tho rest of his life was on- 
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60,000 destitute waifs cared for and 
trained in the institutions with which 
his name is connected, many of the 
children having been sent to Canada 
or other colonics The Barnardo 
homes and institutions have become 
very numerous, being established in 
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various Engrlish counties as well as in 
Londoi% a few beins in Canada. A 
naval training-school for boys is in- 
cluded among them. It was a rule 
of the founder that no destitute child 
should be refused admission. 

The homes have since 1899 been 
under a council or body incorporated 
under the title of the National In- 
corporated Waifs Association, but 
continue to be managed on the same 
lines as before. Dr. Barnardo pub- 
lished Something Attempted, Some- 
thing Done ; The Rescue of Waifs, etc. 
— Cf. J. H. Batt, Dr. Barnardo, the 
Foster-father of Nobody's Children. 

BARNAUL'. A town of Siberia, 
government of Tomsk, on the Bar- 
naulski, near its influx into the Ob*. 
The town is of wood but well built, 
with museum, observatory, etc. It is 
an important mining centre for lead, 
copper, and silver, has a copper-mint, 
kilns, and factories. Pop. 47,000. 

BARNAVE (bar-nav), Antoine- 
Pierre-Joseph-Marie. A distinguished 
French revolutionist bom 1761, died 
1793. He successfully maintained 
against Mirabeau the ri^ht of the 
National Assembly, as against that of 
the king, to declare for peace or war, 
but afterwards asserted the inviola- 
bility of the king’s person. He was 
impeached, condemned, and guillo- 
tined. 

BARN DANCE. A popular dance 
in Scotland. It is danced by two 
persons to a tune resembling a 
Scottish air. It was introduced into 
London at the Gaiety Theatre about 
1890, the name coming from the 
U.S.A. 

BARNES. A mumcipal borough of 
England, in Surrey, on the right bank 
of the Thames, a short distance above 
London, connected with Middlesex by 
Hammersmith Suspension Bridge. 
There is here a common of 120 acres, 
one of the preserved open spaces of 
the metropolitan area. Pop. (1931), 
42,439. 

BARNES (barnz), Albert. Theo- 
logian, bom in the State of New 
York, 1798. In 1825 he w€is ordained 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Morristown, New Jersey, and from 
1830 till his death in 1870 had char^ 
of the first Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. He is chiefly known by 
his Notes on the New ^Testament and 
Notes on the Old Testament. 

BARNES, Rt. Hon. George Niooll. 
British Labour leader, bom at 
Dundee, in Scotland, in 1859. After 
working as an engineer he became 
assistant secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers in 1892, 
and was general secretary from 1896 
to 1806. He entered Parliament in 


1906, became Minister for Pensions In 

1916, member of War Cabinet in 

1917, and was Minister without port- 
folio from 1919 to Jan., 1920. He 
was a British representative at the 
Peace Conference in Pans. 

BARNES, William. English dialect 
poet and philologist, bom m Dorset- 
shire in 1800, died 1886. Of humble 
birth, he first entered a solicitor’s 
office, then taught at a school in 
Dorchester, and having taken orders 
became rector of Winterbourne Came 
in his native county and died there. 
He acquired a knowledge of many 
languages, and published works on 
Anglo-Saxon and English, as An 
Anglo-Saxon Delectus, A Philological 
Grammar (grounded upon English), 
Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect, etc., but is best known by his 
Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
DxaX^ and Poems of Rural Life in 
Common English. 

BAR'NET. A town of England, in 
Herts, 11 miles from London, where 
was fought in 1471 a battle between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, re- 
sulting in the defeat of the latter and 
the death of Warwick, Edward IV. 
being thus established king. Pop. 
(1931), 14,721. 

BARNETT, John. Musical com- 
poser, son of Bernhard Beer, a Ger- 
man, bom at Bedford 1802, died 1890. 
He composed music as a lad, and his 
songs and ballads soon had great 
vogue. In 1834 his opera The 
Mountain Sylph was produced with 
success, and three years after was 
followed by tho less successful Fair 
Rosamond. For many years before 
his death he was little heard of. 

BARNETT, John Francis. Nephew 
of the former, born in 1837, died in 
1916, was also a distinguished 
musician and teacher, author of can- 
tatas : The Ancient Mariner, Para- 
dise and the Pen, The Raising of 
Lazarus, The Building of the ^ip, 
and of various other works. 

BARNEVELDT (bar'ne-velt), Johan 
van Olden, Grand pensionary of Hol- 
land during the struggle with Philip 
II. of Spain, bom m 1547. After tho 
assassination of William of Orange, 
and the conquest of the south pro- 
vinces by the Spaniards under Panua, 
he headed the embassy to secure 
English aid. Finding, however, that 
the Earl of Leicester proved a worse 
than useless ally, he secured the 
elevation of the young Maurice of 
Nassau to tho post of ^adtholder, at 
the same time by his own wise axi- 
minlstration doing much to restore the 
prosperity of the State. After serving 
as ambassador to France and Eng- 
land, he succeeded in 1607 in obtain- 
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ing from Spain a recognition of the 
independence of the States, and two 
rears later in concluding with her the 
twelve years* truce. Maurice, am- 
bitious of absolute rule and jealous of 
the influence of Barneveldt, was in- 
terested in the continuance of the war, 
and lost no opportunity of hostile 
action against the great statesman. 
In this he was aided by the strongly- 
marked theologic division in the 
State between the Qomarites (the 
Oolvinistic and popular party) and 
the Arminians, of whom Barneveldt 
was a supporter. 

Mamice, who had thrown in his lot 
with the Gomarltes, encouraged the 
idea that the Arminians were the 
friends of Spain, and procured the 
assembly of a synod at Dort (1618), 
which violently condemned them. 
Barneveldt and his friends Grotius 
and Hoogerbeets were arrested, and 
subjected to a so-called trial ; and 
Barneveldt, to whom the country 
owed its political existence and the 
Commons their retention of legislative 
power, was beheaded on 13th May, 
1619. His sons, four years later, 
attempted to avenge his death ; one 
was beheaded, the other escaped to 
Spain. 

BARNOLDSWICK. An urban dis- 
trict of England, West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 9 miles south-west of 
Sklpton, with cotton manufactures 
and other industries. Pop. (1931), 
11,915. 

BARNS'LEY. A county borough of 
England, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Its staple industries are the manu- 
facture of linens, iron, and steel, and 
there are numerous collieries in the 
neighbourhood. Created a parlia- 
3nentary borough in 1918, Barnsley 
returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1931), 71,522. 

BARN'STAPLE. A county and 
mimicipal borough in England, 
county of Devon, giving its name to 
a parliamentary division of the 
county on the right bank of the Taw, 
where it i*eceives the Yeo ; manu- 
factures of lace, paper, potterjr, 
furniture, toys and turnery, and 
leather. Pop. (1931), 14,693. 

BAROAGH. See Broach. 

BARO'DA. A non-tributary State, 
but subordinate to the Indian 
Government, situated in the north of 
the Bombay presidency. It consists of 
a number of detached territories in the 
province of Guzerat, and is generally 
level, fertile, and well cultivated, pro- 
ducing luxuriant crops of grain, 
cotton, tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, 
and oil-seeds. There is a famous 
breed of largo white oxen used as 
draught cattle. Area, 8127 sq. miles ; 


pop. (1921), 2,126,522. The ruler is 
called the Qaekwdr. The disirensions 
of the Baroda family have more than 
once called for British intervention, 
and in 1875 the ruling Gaekwdr was 
tried and deposed in connection with 
the charge of attempting to poison the 
British Resident. Since 1908 there is 
a Legislative Council of 17 members. 
— Baroda. the capital, is the third 
city in the Bombay presidency. It 
consists of the city proper within the 
walls and the suburbs without, and is 
largely composed of poor and crowded 
houses, but has also some fine build- 
ings, and IS noted for Its Hindu 
temples kept up by the State. Pop. 
94,712.— Cf. E. St. C. Weeden, A 
Year with the Oaekwdr of Baroda. 

BAROGRAPH. A kind of aneroid 
bar«)meter, w^hlch, by means of special 
mechanism and appliances. Is made 
to furnish automatically a continuous 
record of the successive changes in 
atmospheric pressure. The paper that 
receives the record is made to move 
by clockwork while in contact with 
the index pencil, which rises and falls 
according to alterations of atmo- 
spheric pressme. 

BAROM'ETER. An instrument for 
measuring the w’eight or pressure of 
the atmosphere and thus determining 
changes in the weather, the height of 
mountains, and other phenomena. It 
had its origin about the middle of the 
seventeenth century m an experiment 
of Torricelli, an Italian, who found 
that if a glass tube about 3 feet in 
length, open at one end only, and 
filled with mercury, were placed 
vertically with the open end in a cup 
of the same fluid metal, a xjortion of 
the mercury descended into the cup, 
leaving a column only about 3d 
inches in height in the tube. Ho in- 
ferred, therefore, that the atmospheric 
pressure on the surface of the mercuiy 
in the cup forced it up the tube to the 
height of 30 inches, and that this was 
so because the weight of a column of 
air from the cup to the top of the 
atmosphere was only equal to that of 
a column of mercury of the same base 
and 30 inches high. Pascal confirmed 
the conclusion in 1645 ; six years 
afterwards it was found by Perrier 
that the height of the mercury in the 
Torricellian tube varied with tho 
weather ; and in 1656 Boyle proposed 
to use the InSuniment to measure the 
height of mountains. 

Ciotorn. The common or cistern 
barometer, which is a modification of 
the Torricellian tube, consists of a 
glass tube 33 inches in length and 
about one-third of an inch m dia- 
meter, hermetically sealed at the top, 
and having the lower end resting on a 
small vessel containing mercury, or 
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bent upwards and terminating in a 
glass kulb partly occupied by the 
mercury and open to the atmosphere. 
The tube is first Ailed with purified 
mercury, and then inverted, and there 
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is affixed to it a scale to mark the 
height of the mercurial column, which 
comparatively seldom rises above 31 
inches or sinks below 28 inches. In 
general the rising of the mercury pre- 
sages fair weather, and its falling the 
contrary, a great and sudden fall 
being the usual presage of a storm. 
The weather-points on the ordinary 
barometric scale are as follows : At 
28 inches, stormy weather ; 28 

much rain or snow ; 29, rain or snow ; 
29 i, changeable ; 30, fair or frost ; 
30 i settled fair or frost ; 31, very dry 
weather or hard frost. Certain at- 
tendant signs, however, have also to 
be noted : thus, whAi fair or foul 
weather follows almost immediately 
upon the rise or fall of the mercury, 
the change Is usually of short dura- 
tion ; while if the change of weather 
be delayed for some days after the 
variation in the mercury, it is usually 
of long continuance. The direction of 
the wind has also to be taken into 
account. 


Siphon. The siphon barometer con- 
sists of a bent tube, generally of uni- 
form bore, having two unequal legs, 
the longer closed, the shorter open. A 
sufficient quantity of mercury having 
been introduced to fill the longer leg, 
the Instrument is set upright, and the 
mercury takes such a jposition tliat 
the difference of the levels in the 
two legs represents the pressure of the 
atmosphere. In the best siphon 
barometers there are two scales, one 
for each leg, the divisions on one 
being reckoned upwards, and on the 
other downwards from an inter- 
mediate zero point, so that the sum 
of the two readings is the difference of 
levels of the mercury in the two 
branches. 

Wheel. The wheel barometer is the 
one that is most commonly used for 
domestic purposes. It is far from 
being accurate, but it is often pre- 
ferred for ordinary use on account of 
the greater range of its scale, by 
which small differences in the height 
of the column of mercury are more 
easily observed. It usually consists 
of a siphon barometer having a float 
resting on the surface of the mercury 
in the open branch, a thread attached 
to the float passing over a pulley, and 
having a weight as a counterpoise to 
the float at its extremity. As the 
mercury rises and falls the thread and 
weight turn the pulley, which again 
moves the index of the dial. 

Mountain. The mountain bai'o- 
meter is a portable mercurial baro- 
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meter with a tripod support and a 
long scale for measuring the altitude 
of mountains. To prevent breakage, 
through the oscillations of such a 
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heavy liquid as mercury. It is usually 
carried inverted, or it is furnished 
with a movable basin and a screw, by 
means of which the mercury may be 
forced up to the top of the tube. For 
delicate operations, such as the 
measurement of altitudes, the scale 
of the barometer is furnished with a 
nonius or vernier, which weatly in- 
creases the minuteness and accuracy 
of the scale. For the rough estimate 
of altitudes the following rule is suffi- 
cient ; As the sum of the heights of 
the mercury at the bottom and top of 
the mountain is to their difference, so 
is 52,000 to the height to be measured 
in feet. (See also Heights, Measure- 
ment OF.) In exact barometric ob- 
servations two corrections require to 
be made, one for the depression of the 
mercury in the tube by capillary 
attraction, the other for temperature, 
which increases or diminishes the 
bulk of the mercury. In regard to the 
measurement of heights, the general 
rule is to subtract the ten-thousandth 
part of the observed altitude for every 
degree of Fahrenheit above 32®. 

Aneroid. In the aneroid barometer, 
as its name implies (Gr. a, not, neros, 
liquid), no fluid is employed, the 
action being dependent upon the 
susceptibility to atmospheric pressure 
shown by a flat circular metallic 
chamber from which the air has been 
partially exhausted, and which has a 
flexible top and bottom of corrugated 
metal plate. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of springs and levers the de- 
pression or elevation of the surface 
of the box is registered by an index 
on the dial, by which means it Is also 
greatly magnified, being given m 
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inches to correspond with the mer- 
curial barometer. Aneroids are, how- 
ever, generally less reliable than 
mercurial barometers, with which 
they should be freouently compared. 
The illustration snows an aneroid 
without its case. At the centre of the 


partially exhausted metal chamber 
18 a small pillar M. oonnected^ewith a 
steel spring R. The rise and fall of 
the top of the chamber, due to 
changing atmospheric pressure, is 
transmitted by means of the levers L 
and m to a metallic axis r, and this 
axis carries a lever t, whoso end is 
attached to a chain s, which turns a 
drum on whose axis the index needle 
is fixed. — Bibliography : C. Abbe, 
Meteorological Apvaratiis ; Marvin, 
Barometers and the Measurement of 
Atmospheric Pressure. 

BAR' ON. Originally, in the feudal 
system, the vassal or Immediate 
tenant of any superior ; but the term 
was afterwards restricted to the king’s 
barons, and again to the greater of 
these only, who attended the Great 
Council, or who, at a later date, were 
summoned by writ to Parliament. It 
was the second rank of nobility, until 
dukes and marquesses were intro- 
duced and placed above the carls, and 
viscounts also set above the barons, 
who therefore now hold the lowest 
rank m the British peerage. The 
present barons are of three classes : 
U) barons by writ, whose ancestors 
have long sat in the Upper House ; 
(2) by patent ; (3) by tenure, i.e. 
holding the title as annexed to land. 
The coronet is a plain gold circle with 
six balls or “ pearls ” on its edge, the 
cap being of crimson velvet. 

BARON AND FEME. A term used 
for husband and wife m English law. 

BAR'ONET, A hereditary dignity 
in Great Britain and Ireland, next in 
rank to the peerage, originally in- 
stituted by James I. in 1611, nomi- 
nally to promote the colonization and 
defence of Ulster, each baronet, on. 
his creation, being then obliged to 
pay into the treasury a sum of £1095, 
exclusive of fees. Baronets of Ireland 
were instituted in 1620, and of Scot- 
land in 1625, the latter being called 
baronets of Nova Scotia, because their 
creation was originally intended to 
further the colomzation of Nova 
Scotia. But the baronets of Scotland 
and of England have been baronete 
of Great Britain if created since 1707 ; 
since 1801 all creations have been 
known as baronetcies of the United 
Kingdom. A baronet has the title of 
“ Sir ** prefixed to his Christian and 
surname, and his wile is “ Lady ” so- 
and-so. Bardnets rank before all 
knights except Knights of the Garter, 
the Thistle, and St. Patrick. They 
have as their badge a bloody hand ” 
(the arms of Ulster), that is, a left 
hand, erect and open, cut off at the 
wrist, and red in colour. In 1929 per- 
mission was given for the badge to bo 
worn suspended from the neok by an 
orange ribbon with dark blue edges. 



BARONIUS 

BARO'NIUS, or BARONIO, Ceesar. 

Italiaa ecclesiastical historian, bom 
1538 ; educated at Naples; in 1557 
went to Rome ; was one of the first 
pupils of St. Philip of Neri, and 
member of the oratory founded by 
him ; afterwards cardinal and libra- 
rian of the Vatican Library. He owed 
these dignities to the services which 
he rendered the Church by his Eccle- 
siastical Annals, comprising valuable 
documents from the papal ajrchives, 
on which ho laboured from the year 
1580 until his death, 30th June^ 1607. 
They were continued, though with less 
power, by other writers, of whom 
Raynaldus takes the first rank ; 
others are Laderchl and Theiner. 

BARON OF BEEF. Two sirloins 
not cut asunder. 

BARONS* WAR. The war carried 
on for several years by Simon de 
Montfort and other barons of Henry 
III. against the king, begmmng in 
1263. 

BARONY. A manor or landed 
estate under a baron, who formerly 
had certain rights of jurisdiction m 
his barony and could hold special 
courts. In Ireland baronies are stil! 
the chief subdivisions of the coimties. 

BAROQUE. A term used to de- 
scribe any style of architecture dis- 
tinguished by extravagant omaraen- 
tition. It refers also to the decadent 
style that flourished in Italy from the 
16th to the 18th century. 

BAROSMA. See Bucku. 

BAROT'SELAND. A former king- 
dom of South Africa, now a part of 
Rhodesia. 

BAROUCHE (ba-rosh'). A four- 
wheeled carriage with a falling top 
and two inside seats in which four 
persons can sit, two facing two. 

BARQUE (bark). A three-masted 
vessel of which the fore -mast and 
main-inast are squaie-rigged, but the 
mizzen-mast has fore-and-aft sails 
only. 

BARQUISIMETO (bAr-ke-se-ma'tS). 
A city In the north of the Rupublic of 
Venezuela, capital of the State of 
Lara. Pop. 23,913. 

BAR'RA, or BAR. A small king- 
dom in Africa, near the month of the 
Gambia. The Mandingoes, who form 
a considerable part of tjie inhabitants, 
are Mahomraodans and the most 
civilized people on the Gambia. Pop. 
200,000. The coast here belongs to 
Britain. The chief town is BarrincUng, 
where the so-called king resides. See 
Gambia. 

BARRA. An island of the Outer 
Hebrides, west coast of Scotland, be- 
longing to Inverness-shire ; 8 miles 
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long and from 2 to 5 miles broad, of 
irregular outline, with rocky coasts, 
surface hilly but furnishing excellent 
pasture. On the west coast the 
Atlantic, beating with all its force, 
has hollowed out vast caves and 
fissures. Large herds of cattle and 
fiocks of sheep are reared on the 
Island. The coasts of this and ad- 
jacent islands abound with fish, and 
fishing 18 an important industry. The 
inhabitants (2250 in 1931) are 
Roman CathoUcs, and speak Gaelic. 

BARRA. A town about 3 miles 
east of Naples. Pop. 12,080. 

BARRACAN', or BARRAQAN. 
Strictly, a thick strong stuff made 
in Persia and Armenia of camel’s 
hair, but the name has been applied, 
by Byron and others, to various wool, 
flax, and cotton fabrics. 

BAR'RACK (Sp. barraca). Origin- 
aUy a small cabin or hut for troops, 
but now applied to the permanent 
buildings in which troops are lodged. 
Despite the obvious evils of the 
quartering system, the introduction 
of barracks by Goerge III. met with 
considerable opposition in the British 
Parliament as dangerous to hborty, 
by estranging the soldier from the 
citizen, and fitting him to become a 
tool of despotism. 

BARRACKPUR (-pdr'). A town and 
military cantonment, India, on the 
left bank of the Hughli, 10 miles 
N N.E. of Calcutta. The suburban 
residence of the Viceroy is in Barrack- 
pur Park. Pop about 40,000. 

BARRACOON', A negro barrack or 
slave depot, formerly plentiful on the 
west coast of Africa, m Cuba, Brazil, 
etc. 

BARRACU'DA. A name for certain 
largo and ferocious fishes of the genus 
Sphyraena, and allied to the mullets, 
inhabiting southern seas, and caught 
in abandance for food. 

BARRAFRAN'CA. A town of 
Sicily, province Caltanissetta. Pop. 
11,170. 

BARRAGE. A bar used to make a 
river increase the depth of water, e.g. 
the Nile barrages. The name is also 
applied to a volume of artillery fire 
directed on a deflmte area. A creep- 
ing barrage is a volume of fire in- 
tended to protect advancing tawops. 

BARRAMUN'DA. fifee Ceratodus. 

BARRANQUILLA (bar-r^in-kel'ya). 
A port of S. America, in Colombia, on 
a branch, of the River Magdalena, 
near its entrance into the Caribbean 
Sea, connected by rail with the sea- 
port Puerto Colombia. Pop. 64,543. 

BARRAS (ba-rfi), Paul Francois 
Jean Nicholas, Comte de. Member of 
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the French National Convention and 
of the BJxecutive Directory, bom In 
Provence 1755, died 1829. After 
serving in the army in India and 
Africa, he joined the revolutionary 
party and was a deputy in the tiera 
etat. He took part in the attaek upon 
the Bastille and upon the Tuilerles, 
and voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. In the subsequent events he 
displeased Robespierre, and on this 
account joined the members of the 
committ^, who foresaw danger await- 
ing them, and being entrusted with 
the chief command of the forces of his 
party he made himself master of 
Robespierre. On 4th Feb., 1795, he 
was elected president of the Conven- 
tion, and on 5th Oct., when the troops 
of the sections which favoured the 
loyal cause approached, Barras for a 
second time received the chief com- 
mand of the forces of the Convention. 
On this occasion he employed General 
Bonaparte, for whom he procured the 
chief command of the army of the 
interior, and afterwards the command 
of the army in Italy. From the events 
of the 18th Fructidor (4th Sept., 1797) 
he governed absolutely until the 13th 
June, 1799, when Si6y6s entered the 
Directory^ and in alliance with Bona- 
parte procured his downfall in the 
revolution of the 18th Brumalre (9th 
Nov., 1799). He afterwards resided 
at Brussels, Marseilles, Rome, and 
Montpellier under surveillance. His 
Memoirs (in four volumes) were pub- 
lished in French and in Enghsh in 
1895-6. 

BAR'RATRY. In commerce, any 
fraud committed by the master or 
mariners of a ship, whereby the 
owners, freighters, or insurers are in- 
jured ; as by deviation from the 
proper course of the voyage, by the 
captain, for his own private purposes ; 
fraudulent negligence ; embezzle- 
ment of any part of the cargo, etc 

BARRATRY, Common. In law, the 
stirring up of lawsuits and quarrels 
between other persons, the party 
guilty of this offence being indictable 
as a common barrator or barretor. The 
commencing of suits in the name of a 
fictitious plaintiff is common bar- 
ratry. In old Scots law it denotes the 
taking of bribes by a judge. 

BARREL. A well-known variety 
of wooden vessel ; but the term is 
also used as a definite measure and 
weight. A barrel of beer is 36 gallons, 
of flour 196 lb., of beef or pork 200 lb. 
The Italian bariU varies 6om 7 to 31 
English gallons ; the French barrique 
of Bordeaux contains 50 Engnsh 
gallons “ 228 French litres. 

BARREL ORGAN. A musical in- 
strument usually carried by street 


musicians, in which a barrel, studded 
with pegs or staples, when tiomed 
round, opens a series of valves to 
admit air to a set of pipes, or acts 
upon wire strings like those of the 
piano, thus producing a fixed series 
of tunes. 

BARREN GROUNDS. A large tract 
in the North-West Territories of 
Canada, extending northwards from 
Churchill River to the Arctic Ocean 
between Great Boar and Great Slave 
Lake and Hudson’s Bay. It largely 
consists of swamps, lakes and bare 
rock. 

BARRHEAD'. A town, Scotland, 
Renfrewshire, on the Levern, 7 miles 
S.W. of Glasgow ; chief industries 5 
printing of cottons, the spinning of 
cotton yarn, dyeing, bleaching, iron 
and brass founding, and sanitary 
ware. Pop. (1931), 12,308. 

BARRIE. A town of Canada, 
province Ontario, 55 miles N.W 
Toronto, picturesquely situated on 
Lake Simcoe, a favourite summer 
resort. Pop. 6420. 

BARRIE, Sir James Matthew. A 
novelist and playwright, bom in 1860 
at Kirriemuir, Forfarshire ; studied 
at Edinburgh University, graduating 
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as M.A. in 1882. After working on a 
Nottingham journal he was a 
joumaUst in London. His first book. 
Better Dead (1887), a satire on London 
life, was followed by the highly 
successful Aidd lAcht Idylls (1888), 
with its sequel A Window in Thrums 
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(that l8, Kirriemnir) (1889). Among 
his nq^els and tales are Whem. a Man*a 
Single, My Lady Nicotine, The LitUe 
Minister, Sentimental Tommy, Tommy 
and Orikel, The Little White Bird, 
Successful plays are Peter and Wendy, 
The Profes8or*8 Love Story, The lAtue 
Minister (based on the novel). The 
Admirable Crichton, Quality Street, \ 
Little Mary, Peter Pan, What Every 
Woman Know8, Dear Brutus, A Kiss 
for Cinderella, Mary Rose, His plays 
on the whole have been even more 
successful than his other works. He 
was created a baronet in 1913, 
elected Rector of the University of 
St. Andrews in 1919, and Chairman 
of Incorporated Society of Authors 
m 1928. 

BARRIER REEF. A coral reef, or 
rather series of reefs, extending for 
1260 miles off the N.E. coast of 
Australia, at a distance from land 
ranging from 10 to 100 miles. In 
sailing along this coast, steamers 
generally take the route inside the 
reef, where there is a channel about 
12 fathoms deep throughout, pro- 
tected by the reefs themselves ; the 
outer channel is safer for sailing 
vessels. 

BARRIER TREATY. The treaty 
(1718) by which, when the Spanish 
Netherlands were ceded to Austria, 
the Dutch secured the right to 
garrison several border fortresses of 
the country at the expense of Austria, 
to serve as a barrier against France. 
Tt was declared void in 1781 by 
Joseph II. 

BAR RINGTON, Daines. Son of 

Viscount Barrin^on, lawyer, anti- 
quarian, and naturalist, born 1727, 
died 1800. He wrote many papers 
for the Royal Society and the Society 
of Antiquaries ; published some 
separate works, and was a corre- 
spondent of White of Selborne, who 
addressed to him a number of the 
letters in The Natural History of 
Selborne, 

BARRISTERS. In England are 
persons who have been called to the 
Bar by one of the Inns of Court, 
namely the Middle Temple, Inner 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn. 
They have the sole right of appearing 
or being heard at the Bar in the higher 
courts and are entitled to be heard in 
all courts, but (withfone exception) 
must be instructed by a solicitor. 
{See Brief.) Before call they must 
have been members of their Inn, 
keeping terms there in the prescribed 
manner for three years, and must pass 
the prescribed examinations. Junior 
barristers wear gowns of bombasine 
or stuff, thus differing from King’s 
Counsel, who wear silk gowns. Bar- 


risters are commonly spoken of aa 
Counsel. The intervention of the 
solicitor between the barrister and his- 
client is strictly adhered to except 
where prisoners have instructed their 
counsel personally either from the- 
dock or in the cells. This separation 
does not prevail in some of the 
Dominions or in America, though 
there is a considerable body of 
opinion in the older states of America 
in favour of the English system. 

The foe of a barrister is payable by 
the solicitor iiersonally, to whom 
alone credit is given. His employ- 
ment is strictly honorary, and no 
action is admissible either by counsel 
or against him. The client’s interests 
are protected by the public opinion of 
the profession. Where a barrister is 
guilty of serious misconduct he will 
bo corrected by the Benchers of his 
Inn. 

All judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and of the County Courts 
must be practising barristers of at 
least ten and seven years* standing 
respectively, and varying but similar 
qualifications are required for stiiien- 
dlary magistrates, recorders of 
boroughs, and other like ofiBces. 
The duties of a revising barrister 
are now performed by the local 
authority. 

BAR’ROS, Joao do. Portuguese 
historian, born 1496. He was attached 
to the Court of King Emmanuel, who, 
after the publication in 1520 of 
Barros* romance. The Emperor Claris 
mond, urged him to undertake a 
history of the Portuguese in India, 
which empeared thir^-two years- 
later. King John III. appointed 
Barros Governor of the Portuguese^ 
settlements in Guinea, and General 
Agent for these colonies, further pre- 
senting him in 1530 with the province 
of Maranham, in Brazil, for the 
purpose of colonization. For his 
losses by the last enterprise the king 
indemnified him, and ho died in re- 
tirement in 1570. 

BARRO'SA. A village, Spain, near 
the S.W. coast of Andalusia, near 
which General Graham, when aban- 
doned by the Spaniards, defeated 
a superior French force in 1811. 

BARROW. A river in the south- 
east of Ireland, province Leinster,- 
rislng on the borders of the Leix and 
Offaly Counties, and after a southerly 
course joining the Suir in forming 
Waterford harbour. It is next in 
importance to the Shannon, and ia 
navigable for vessels of 200 tons for 
26 miles above the sea. Its principal 
tributary is the Nore. 

BARROW, Isaac. An eminent 
English mathematician and divine,. 
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bom in London in 1630 ; studied at 
the Charterhouse and at Trinity 
•College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1649. After a 
course of medical studies ho turned 
to divinity, mathematics, and astro- 
nomy, and took his M.A. degree in 
1652, and, failing to obtain the 
Cambridge Greek professorship, went 
abroad. In 1659 he was ordained ; in 
1660 elected Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge ; in 1662 professor of geo- 
metry in Gresham College ; and in 
1663 Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, a post which he 
resigned to Newton in 1669. In 1670 
he was created D.D., in 1672 master 
of Trinity College, and m 1675 vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University. 
He died in 1677. His principal 
mathematical works (written in 
Latin) were : Eurlidis Elementa 
(1655) ; Eucltdis Data (1657); Maihe- 
maticcB jActumes (1664-6) ; Lechones 
Opticce (1669) ; Lectiones Oeometncce 
(1670) ; Archimedia Opera ; Apol- 
lonvi Comcorum hb. iv . ; TheocLosvi 
Sphenca (1675) 

All his English works, which aro 
theological, were left m MS., and 
published by Dr. Tillotson in 1685, 
the best edition being that prepared 
by the Rev. A. Napier in 1859. As a 
mathematician Barrow was deemed 
inferior only to Newton. Tho Latin 
•edition of his mathematical works was 
prepared by Whewell in 1860. 

BARROW, Sir John, Bart. Geo- 
-grapher and man of letters, bom in 
1764 in Lancashire. At tho age of 
sixteen ho went in a whaler to Green- 
land ; and later on was teacher of 
mathematics m a school at Green- 
wich. In 1792 he was sent with Lord 
Macartney, m his embassy to China, 
to take charge of philosophical instru- 
ments for presentation to tho Chinese 
•emperor. His account of this Journey 
was of great value, and not less so was 
the account of his travels in South 
Africa, whither he went in 1797 as 
secretary to Macartney. In 1804 he 
was appointed second secretary to the 
Admiralty, a post occupied by him for 
forty years. In 1835 he was made a 
baronet ; and he died in 1848, three 
years after his retirement. Besides 
the accounts of his own travels, he 
published lives of Earl Macartney, 
Lord Anson, and Lord Howe ; 
Voyages of Discovery and Research 
vntkxn the Arctic Regions ; an Auto- 
biography written at the age of 
eighty-three, etc. 

BAR'ROW-IN-FUR'NESS. A sea- 
port, county and parliamentary 
borough of Lancashire, m tho district 
•of Furness, opposite the Island of 
Walney, a town that has increased 
±rom a flshing-hamiet with 100 in- 


habitants in 1848 to a town of 66,366 
inhabitants in 1931. Its proeponty 
18 due to the mines of red hematite 
iron-ore which abound in tho district, 
and to the railway rendering its ex- 
cellent natural harbour available. It 
has several large docks, besides 
graving-docks, a floating dock capable 
of receiving vessels of 3000 tons, a 
large timber pond, etc. There is an 
extensive trade in timber, cattle, 
grain, and flour ; and iron-ore and 
pig-iron are largely shipped. It has 
numerous blast-furnaces, and one of 
the largest Bessemcr-steel works in 
the world. Besides ironworks, a large 
business is done in shipbuilding, the 
making of railway wagons and 
rolling-stock, ropes, sails, bricks, etc. 
A town hall, erected at a cost of 
£60,000, was opened in 1887. Barrow- 
In-Furaess returns one member to 
Parliament. 


BAR'ROWS. Mounds of earth or 
stones raised to mark the resting- 
place of the dead, and distinguished, 



Twin Baxrow 

according to their shape, as long, 
howlf bcU, cone, and broad barrows. 
The practice of barrow -burial is of 
unknown anticiviity and almost uni- 
versal, barrows being found all over 
Europe, in Northern Africa, Asia 
Minor^ Afghanistan, Western India, 
and m America. In the earhest 
bajrows the enclosed bodies were 
simply laid upon the ground, with 
stone or bone implements and 
weapons beside them. In barrows of 
later date the remains are generally 
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enclosed In a stone cist. Frequently 
creir|btion preceded the erection of 
the narrow, the ashes being enclosed 
in an um or cist. A detailed descrip- 
tion of on ancient barrow-burial is 
given in the Anglo-Saxon poem Beo- 
wulf . — Bibliography : Canon W. 
Greenwell, British Barrows ; J. 
Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times ; 
W. O. Borlasc, The Dolmens of 
Ireland. 

BARROW STRAIT. The connect- 
ing channel between Lancaster Sound 
and Baffin^s Bay on the east and the 
Polar Ocean on the west. Named after 
Sir John Barrow. 

BARRY, A seaport of S. Wales, 
Glamorganshire, 7 miles south-west 
of Cardiff, with large docks, exporting 
much coal. Pop. (1931), 38,916. 

BAR'RY, Sir Charles. An English 
architect, bom in London, 1795. After 
executing numerous important build- 
ings, such as the Reform Clubhouse, 
London, St. Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, etc., he was appointed 
architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament at Westimnster, with the 
execution of which he was occupied 
for more than twenty -four years. He 
was elected a Royal Academician m 
1844, was knighted in 1852, and died 
suddenly in 1860. 

BARRY, Comtesse Du. See Dtr 
Barry. 

BARRY, Edward Middleton, R.A. 

(1830-80). Son of Sir Charles Barry» 
was also a distinguished architect, and 
designed many important buildings, 
though ho was disappointed in regard 
to his plans for the Albert Memorial, 
National Gallery, and New Law 
Courts. 

BARRY, James. A painter and 
writer on art, born at Cork, 1741 ; 
studied abroad with the aid of Burke ; 
was elected Royal Academician on 
his return ; and worked seven years 
on the paintings for the hall of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the 
Arts. His first picture which attracted 
attention was St. Patrick baptizing 
the King of Cashel. In 1773 he pub- 
lished his Inquiry into the Real and 
Imaginary Obstructions to the Increase 
of the Arts in England, and in 1782 
was elected professor of painting to 
the Academy. Ho was expelled in 
1797 on the ground of his authorship 
of the Letter to the Society of Dilettanti. 
Hls chief painting was nis Victors 
at Olympia. He died in 1806. 

BARRY CORNWALLu See Pboo- 
TER, Bryan Waller. 

BAR'SABBAS. Surnamed Justus, 
eon of Alpheus, brother of James the 
Liess and of Judas, and one of the 
candidat-es for the apostolical office 


leftvacant by Judas Iscariot. Aocord- 
ix» to tradition, he was afterwards 
Bishop of Eleutheropolis, neap Jeru- 
salem, and suffered martyrdom. An- 
other Barsabbas, named Judas, sup- 
posed to be the brother of the anove, 
is mentioned in the Acts as a com- 
panion of St. Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch. He is supposed to have died 
in Jerusalem at a very advanced age. 

BAR>SHOT. A double-headed shot 
consisting of two pieces connected by 
a bar. 

BARSI. A town of India, in Shola- 
pur district, Bombay, 43 miles north 
of Bholapur and 128 miles east of 
Poona, with a trade in cotton, oil, etc. 
Pop. 21,000. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE (bar-stir-ob). An 
ancient town, France, department 
Aube, where, in 1814, a hotly-con- 
tested action was fought between 
Napoleon and the Allies. Pop. 4533. 

BART, BARTH, or BAERT (ba t), 
Jean. A famous French sailor, bom 
at Dunkirk, 1650, the son of a poor 
fisherman Ho became captain of a 
privateer, and after some brilliant 
exploits was appointed captain in the 
royal navy, in recognition of hls 
further services he was made com- 
modore, subsequently receiving letters 
of nobihty. Brusque, f not vulgar, in 
manner, and ridiculed by the Court 
for his indifference to ceremony, he 
made the navy of the nation every- 
where respected, and furnished some 
of the most striking chapters in the 
romance of naval warfare. After the 
Peace of Ryswlck he lived quietly at 
Dunkirk, and died there while 
equipping a fleet to take part in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 1702. 

BART AS <bar-ta), Guillaume de 
Salluste du. A French poet, termed 

the divine by contemporary Eng- 
lish writers, bom 1544. Principal 
work. La Semaine ou la Creation du 
Monde, a poem on the creation, trans- 
lated into Enghsh by Joshua Syl- 
vester. It is said to have had a con- 
siderable influence on Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. He died of wounds received 
at Ivry, 1590. 

BARTER. A primitive method of 
exchanging goods without the inter- 
vention of any form of emrenoy. 

BARTFELD (bart'felt). An old 
town in Czechoslovakia, formeriy 
Hungary, county of Saros, on the 
Tepl, with mineral springs in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 6160, mostly 
Slovaks. 

BARTH (bart), Heinrich. African 
traveller, bom at Hamburg, 1821, 
died in 1865. He graduated at the 
University of Berlin as Ph.D. In 1844, 
and set out in 1845 to explore aU the 
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coiintrieB ‘bordorine on the Mediter- 
ranean. The first volume of his 
Wanderungen durch die Kiistenldnder 
des Miiielmceres was published in 
1849, in which year he was invited by 
the British Govenunent to join Dr. 
Overweg in accompanying Richard- 
son’s expedition to Central Africa. 
The expedition set oui, from Tripoli in 
Feb., 185^ and, in spite of the death 
both of Richai dson and Overweg, 
Barth did not return to Tripoli till 
the autumn of 1855. His explorations, 
which extended over an ai'ea of about 
2,000,000 sq. miles, determined the 
course of the Niger and the true 
nature of the Sahara. The Enghsh 
account of it was entitled Travels and 
IHarofveriea in North and Central 
A frica (5 vols., 1857 -8). An important 
work on the African languages was 
left unfinished. 

BARTH, Jean. See BAur. 

BARTHfiLEMY (bar-tal-me), Jean 
Jacques. French author, bom 1716. 
He was educated imder the Jesuits, 
for holy order's, but declined all offers 
of clerical promotion above the rank 
of Abbd. He gained considerable re- 
pute as a worker in philology and 
archffiology : and after his appoint- 
rnont as Director of the iloyal 
Cabinet of Medals, in 1753, spent 
some time travelling in Italy collect- 
ing medals and antiquities. His best- 
known work, not inaptly characterized 
by himself as an unwieldy compila- 
tion, uas his Voyage de Jeune Ana- 
charsxs en Or6ce (1787). It was very 
popular and was translated into 
various tongues. Though taking no 
part in the revolution, he was arrested 
on a charge of being an aristocrat in 
1793, but was sot at liberty, and sub- 
sequently offered the post of librarian 
of the National library. He died in 
1795. 

BARTHfiLMY - SAINT - HILAIRE 

(bcir-tfi.l-me-s€Ln-te-15.r), Jules. French 
scholar and statesman, born 1805, 
died in 1895. He was professor of 
Greek and Latin philosophy in the 
College de Franco, but resigned the 
chair after the coup d*etat of 1852 and 
refused to take the oath. He was re- 
appointed in 1862 ; and in 1869 was 
returned to the Corps Ldgislatif . After 
the revolution ho was a member of 
the National Assembly ; and was 
elected Senator for hfe in 1876. He 
published a translation of Aristotle, 
and woiks on Buddhism, Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism, the Vedas, etc. 

BARTHEZ (bar-td), Paul Joseph. 

An eminent French physician, born at 
Montpelher 1734, died 1806. At 
Montpellier he foimded a medical 
Bohool, which acquired a reputation 
throughout all Europe. Having 


settled in Paris, he was appointed by 
the king consulting physician, a^iid by 
the Duke of Orleans his first phy- 
sician. The Revolution deprived him 

drove but Napoleon 

brought him forth again, and loaded 
him in his advanced age with 
dignitJes. Among his numerous 
writings may he mentioned Nouvelle 
Micanigue des Mouvements de VHom- 
me et des Animaux ; Traitement des 
Maladies OovMeuses ; Consultation de 
Midedne, etc. His TraiU du Beau 
was published posthumously (1807). 

BARTHOLDI (bar-toFdS). Auguste. 
French sculptor, born 1834, died 
1904 ; best Known for his colossal 
statue of Liberty, now overlooking the 
harbour of New York. 

BARTHOLIN (bar'to-Un). Kaspar. 
Swedish writer, bom 1585, died 1630. 
He studied medicine, philosophy, and 
theology ; was made doctor of 
medicine at Basel in 1610, rector of 
the University of CJopenhagen 1618, 
and professor of theology 1624. His 
InstUutiones Analomicoi was for long 
a standard textbook in the universi- 
ties. — His son, Thomas, bom at 
Copenhagen 1616, died 1680, was 
equally celebrated as a philologist, 
naturalist, and physician. Ho was 
professor of anatomy at Copenhagen, 
1648 ; physician to the lung, 
Christian V., in 1670 : and Councillor 
of State, 1675. — His sons, Kaspar 
(bom 1654, died 1704) and Thomas 
(born 1669, dJod 1690) were also 
highly distinguished — the former as 
an anatomist, the latter as an 
archecologist. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Massacre of St. 

The brutal SiOughter of the French 
Protestants, which began on 24th 
Aug., 1672, by secret ordeis from 
Charles IX., at the instigation of his 
mother, Catherine de’ Medici, and in 
which, according to Sully, 70,000 
Hugruenots, including women and 
children, were murdered throughout 
the country. During the minority of 
Charles and the regency of his 
mother, a long war raged in France 
between the Catholics and Hugenots, 
the leaders of the latter being the 
Prince of Ck>nd6 and Admiral Coligny. 
In 1570 overtures were made by tne 
Court to the Hugenots, which re- 
sulted In a trepxy of peace. This 
treaty blinded the chiefs of the Hugue- 
nots, particularly Admiral Colley, 
who was tired of the civil war. The 
king appeared to have entirely dis- 
engaged himself from the influence of 
the Guises and his mother : he invited 
Coligny to his Court, and honoured 
him £ts a father. The most artful 
means were employed to increase this 
delusion. The sister of the king was 
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married to the Prince de B6arn (18th 
Auff.i|1572) in order to allure tho most 
distin^shed Huguenots to Paris. On 
22nd Aug. a shot from a window 
wounded the admiral. Tho king 
hastened to visit him, and swore to 
punish the author of the villainy ; but 
on the same day he was induced by 
his mother to believe that the admiral 
had designs on his life. “ God*8 
death ! ” he exclaimed ; kill the 
admiral ; and not only him, but all 
the Hugruenots ; let none remain to 
fbsturb us.” The following night 
Catherine held the council, which 
fixed tho execution for the night of 
St. Bartholomew, 24th Aug., 1572. 

After the assassination of Goligny, 
a bell from the tower of the royal 
palace at midnight gave to the as- 
sembled companies of burghers the 
signal for the general massacre of the 
Huguenots. The Prince of Cond6 and 
the ICing of Navarro saved their lives 
by going to mass and pretending to 
embrace the Cathohc religion. By the 
king’s orders the massacre was ex- 
tended throughout the whole king- 
dom ; and the horrible slaughter con- 
tmued for thirty days in almost all 
the provinces. — Bibliography : 
Henry White, Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew and History of the Religimis 
Wars ; Lavisse, Histoire de France 
(vol. ^.). 

BARTHOL'OMEW, St. Tho apostle 
is probably tho samo person as 
Nathanael, mentioned in tho Gospel 
o1 tet. John as an upright Israelite and 
one of the first disciples of Jesus. Ho 
18 said to have taught Christianity in 
the south of Arabia, into which, 
according to Eusebius, he carried 
the Gospel of St. Matthew in the 
Hebrew language, and to have 
suffered martyrdom. The ancient 
Church had an apocryphal gospel 
bearing his name, of which nothing 
has been preserved. A festival is held 
in his memory on 24th Aug. 

BARTHOLOMEW, St., or ST. 
BARTHfiLEMY. An island, one of 
the West Indies, in the Leeward 
group, belonging to France, about 24 
miles in circumference. It produces 
some tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
etc. Pop. 3000. The only town is 
Gustavia. The island, occupied by 
France in 1648, was ceded to Sweden 
in 1784, but was again acquired by 
France in 1877 at th^cost of 275,000 
francs. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. A cele- 
brated fair, eatablished in the reign 
of Henry I. (1133), formerly held in 
West Smlthfield, London, on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day (24th Aug., o.s.), 
but abolished since 1855. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, St. 
One of the great hospitals of London, 


formerly tho priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and made a hospital by Henry 
VIII. in 1647. On an averse over 
6000 patients are annually admitted 
to the hospital, while about 150,000 
out-patients are treated at its out- 
door dispensaries. A medical school 
is attached to it, attended by more 
than four hundred students. 

BARTHOU, Louis. French states- 
man, born at Orloron-Sainte-Marie in 
1862. He practised as an advocate 
until he entered the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1889. He was a member 
of several Cabinets, and was appointed 
Premier m March, 1913, but resigned 
in Decembei of tho samo year. He 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Painlev6’8 Cabinet during the Euro- 

S ean War. In April, 1922, ho headed 
le French delegation to the Genoa 
Conference. His works include Mira- 
beau ; Lamartine, Orateur ; Les 
Amours d’un podle, etc. 

BARTIZAN. A small overhanging 
turret pierced with one or more 
aperiures for archers, projecting 



Bartizan, Mickle^ate Bar, York 
o, a, BaM'.traria 


generally from the angles on the top 
of a tower, or from the parapet, or 
elsewhere, as in a mediaeval castle. 
The word, probably a corruption of 
braihcing, was apparently first used 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

■“ BART'LETT, Willian Henry. An 
English artist, born 1809, died, on a 
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voyage from Malta to Marseilles, 
1854. He travelled extensively a- 
broad, and the illustrated works 
descriptive of the countries visited 
by him (Switzerland, the Bosporus 
and the Danube, Syria and Palestine, 
Egypt, Canada, United States, etc.) 
obtained great success with the 
public, the engravings being from 
sketches by his own pencil. 

BARTOLINI (bar-to-le"ne), Lorenzo. 
A celebrated Italian sculptor, bom 
at Florence about 1778, aied 1850. 
He studied and worked in Paris, and 
was patronized by Napoleon. On the 
fall of the Empire he returned to 
Florence, where he continued to 
exercise his profession. Among his 
greater works may be mentioned his 

g roups of Charity, and Hercules and 
ichas, a colossal bust of Napoleon, 
and the beautiful monument in the 
cathedral of Lausanne, erected in 
memory of Lady Stratford Canning. 
Bartolini ranks next to Canova 
among modem Italian sculptors. 

BARTOLOMMEO ( ma'o). Fra, or 
BACCIO DELLA PORTA ^acho ). 
Italian painter, born at Florence 
1475, died there 1517. He studied 
painting in Florence, and acquired a 
more perfect knowledge of art from 
the works of Leonardo da VincL Ho 
was an admirer and follower of 
Savonarola, on whose death ho took 
the Dominican habit, and assumed the 
name of Fra Bartolommeo. Ho was 
the friend of Michelangelo and 
Raphael ; painted many religious 
pictures, among them a Saint Mark 
and a Saint Sebastian, which arc 
greatly admired. His colouring, in 
vigour and brilliancy, comes near to 
that of Titian and Giorgione. His 
Holy Family is in the National 
Gallery, London. 

BARTOLOZZl (-lot'se), Francesco. 
A distinguished engraver, born at 
Florence in 1725, or, according to 
others, in 1730, died at Lisbon 1815. 
In Venice, in Florence, and Milan he 
etched several pieces on sacred sub- 
jects, and then went to London, where 
he received great encouragement. 
After forty years* residence in 
London, ho went to Lisbon on the 
invitation of the Prince Regent of 
Portugal. He became director of the 
National Academy at Lisbon, where 
he remained till his death. 

BARTON, Andrew. One of Scot- 
land’s first great naval commanders ; 
flourished during the reign of James 
rv., and belonged to a family .which 
for two generations had produced able 
and successful seamen. In 1497 he 
commanded the escort which accom- 
panied Perkin Warbeck from Got- 
land. After doing considerable 
damage to English shipping, he was 


killed in an engagement with two 
ships which had been siiecially Attcd 
out against him (1512). 

BARTON, Bernard. Known as the 
Quaker poet, born at Carlisle 1784, 
died 1849. In 1806 he removed to 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, where he waa 
long clerk in a bank. He published 
Metrical Effusions (1812) ; Poems bv 
an Amateur (1818) ; Poems (1820) ; 
Napoleon, aiid other poems (1822); 
Poetic Vigils (1824) ; Devotional 
Verses (1826) ; A New-yea>r^s Eve, 
and other Poems (1828) ; besides 
many contributions to the annuals 
and magazines. His poetry, though 
deficient m force, is pleasing, fluent, 
and graceful. Barton is chiefly re- 
membered as the friend of Charles 
Lamb, with whom he began to 
correspond in 1822. 

BARTON, Elizabeth. A country 
girl born In 1506 at Adllngton, in 
Kent (commonly called the Holy 
Maid or the Nun of Kent), who 
gained some notoriety in the reign of 
Henry VIII. She was subject to 
cpilpetic fits, and was persuaded by 
certain priests that she was a pro- 
phetess Inspired by God. Among 
other things she prophesied that 
Henry, if he persisted in his purpose 
of divorce and second marnage, 
would not be king for seven months 
longer, and would die a shameful 
death, and be succeeded by Cathe- 
rine’s daughter. On arrest the im- 
posture was confessed, and Barton 
and six others were executed 6th 
May, 1534. 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER. A 

town of England, in Lincolnshire, on 
the Humber. It contains two old 
churches, one of which is an un- 
doubted specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture. Pop. (1931), 6330. 

BARTSCH (barch), Karl Friedrich. 
A German scholar born in 1832, died 
in 1888, whose labours have been of 
immense service in elucidatmg the 
older hteraturo and language of his 
native country as well as in the field 
of the Romance tongues. Among his 
publications were editions of tho 
Nibelungenlied, W dither von der Vogel- 
weide, Kudrun, etc. ; Chrestomathie 
de Vancien Frangais ; Provengalisches 
Lesebuch ; translations of Bums, of 
Dante, etc. 

BARTSIA. A genus of Scrophu- 
lariaceae, green half -parasites upon 
roots of grasses. Three species are 
British ; B. alpina has underground 
shoots, not unlike those of the alhed 
Toothwort, with fleshy scale-leaves 
hearing water-secreting glands. 

BARU (ba-r6*). A woolly sub- 
stance used for caulking ships, stuff- 
ing cushions, etc., found at the base 
of the leaves of an East India sage 
palm. 
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BARUCH (ba'ruk ; Utorally, 
** ble88«|i **). A Hebrew scribe, 
friend and assistant to the prophet 
Jeremiah. At the captivity, alter the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremiah 
and Baruch were permitted to remain 
in Palestine, but were afterwards 
carried into E^’pt, 588 b.c. His sub- 
sequent life IS unknown. One of the 
apocryiihal books bears the name ot 
Baruch. The Council of Trent gave it 
a place in the canon, but its authenti- 
city was nut admitted either by the 
ancient Jews or the early Christian 
fathers. 

BARWOOD. A dyewood obtained 
from Pterocarpus angolensis a tall tree 
of West Africa. It is chiefly used for 
giving orange-red dyes on cotton 
yarns. See Camwood ; Sandalwood. 

BARYTA. Oxide of barium (BaO) 
is found m nature associated with 
sulphuric acid as barium sulphate, 
heavy-spar or Barytes (BaS 04 ), s-iid 
with carbon dioxide as barium carbo- 
nate or witherite (BaCo,). Baryta is 
a heavy greyish powder of specific 
gravity 4.7, obtained by burmng 
barium in oxygen or from barium 
nitrate or barium carbonate. It has a 
strong: afflmty for water and combines 
with it in the evolution of lead and the 
formation of baiium hydroxide (Ba- 
(OH)a). Barium oxide is manufac- 
tm'ed in quantity for the preparation 
of barium dioxide (BaO,), from which 
oxygen was at one time obtained. 
{See Oxygen.) Baryta forms white 
crvstallinc salts with acids, which are 
all poisonous with the exception of 
barimn sulphate. Barium hydroxide 
IS soluble in water, forming a strongly - 
alkaline solution. Baryta water, which 
18 much used in chemical analysis. 
Barium sulphate is a white substance 
insoluble in water and in acids, and 
is the source of most of the barium 
compounds. Artificially-prepared 
barium sulphate is used as a pigment. 
Permanent White, also in tho paper 
industry and m vulcanizmg rubber. 
Other salts of barium of importance 
are barium chloride, barium nitrate, 
and barium carbonate, used in pyro- 
techny and in glass manufacture. 

BARYTES (AMERICAN BARITE). 

A rhombic mineral consisting of 
barium sulphate (specific gravity 4.5) 
occurring in veins and extensive 
masses as a subsequ^t deposit m 
various rocks. Colourless to browmsh, 
the colourless massive examples being 
in great demand as a substitute for 
white lead in paint and for other 
pui’poses. Barytes is mined in tho 
north of England and in County Cork. 

BARYTONE. See Baritone. 

BASALT (ba-s^lt'). A well-known 
igneous rock occurring in the ancient 
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trap and the recent volcanic series of 
rocks, but more abundantly in the 
former. It is a fine-grained, heavy, 
crystalline rock, consisting of felspar, 
augito, and magnetic iron, and some- 
times contains a little ohvine. Basalt 
IS amorphous, columnar, tabular, or 



Basaltic Columns, Fingal’s Cave, Island of Staffa 


globular. The columnar form is 
straight or curved, perpendicular or 
inclined, sometimes nearly horizontal ; 
the diameter of the columns from 5 
to 18 inches, sometimes with trans- 
verse hemispherical joints, in which 
the convex part of one is inserted in 
the concavity of another ; and the 
height from 5 to 150 feet. The forms 
of the columns generally are penta- 
gonal, hexagonal, or octagonal. When 
decomposed it is found also in round 
masses, either spherical or compressed 
and lenticular. 

These roimded masses are some- 
times composed of concentric layers, 
with a nucleus, and sometimes of 
purisms radiating from a centre. 
Fmgars Cave, in the Island of Sta.fiCa, 
furnishes a remarkable instance of 
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basaltic columns. Tho pillars of the 
Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, composed 
of this stone, and exposed to the 
roughest sea for ages, have their 
an^es as perfect as those at a distance 
from the waves. Basalt often as- 
sumes curious and fantastic forms, as, 
for example, those masses popularly 
known as “ Samson’s Ribs ” at 
Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, and Lot ” 
and “ Lot’s Wife ” near the south 
coast of St. Helena. 

BAS’CINET, or BASINET. A light 
helmet, sometimes with, but more 
frequently without, a visor, in 
general use for English infantry in the 
reigns of Edward II. and III. and 
Kichard II. 

BASE. In architecture, that part 
of a column which is between the top 
of the pedestal and the bottom of the 
shaft ; where there is no pedestal, the 
part between the bottom of the 
column and the pavement. The term 
is also applied to the lower projecting 
part of the wall of a room, consisting 
of a plinth and its mouldings. 

BASE. In chenistry, a term applied 
to those compound substances which 
unite with acids to form salts. The 
most important bases are oxides of 
metals, and when brought In contact 
^dth acids their oxygen combines 
with the hydrogen of the acid to form 
water. They are divided into several 
sections, of which the most important 
are the alkalies. These substances are 
the hydrates of the so-called alkaline 
metals, and may be compared to 
water in which part of the hydrogen 
is replaced by a metallic radicle. 
Potash, for instance, is the hydrate 
of the metal potassium. The alkalies 
are readily soluble in water, restore 
the blue colour to reddened litmus, 
and give a green with red cabbage, 
dahlia, and other vegetable blues, and 
convert the yellow of turmeric into a 
brownish red. Most of tho bases, 
however, are Insoluble in water, and 
without any effect on vegetable 
colours. See Alkali ; Acids. 

BASE. A term in tactics, signifying 
tho original line on which an offensive 
army forms ; or any safe position 
from which an army takes the field to 
invade an enemy’s country ; upon 
which it depends for its supplies, 
reinforcements, etc. ; to which it 
sends back its sick and wounded ; and 
upon which it would generally fall 
back In case of reverse and retreat. 

BASE-BALL. The national game 
of the United States of America. It 
holds the position there that is held by 
cricket in England. It is a scientific 
development of the old English game 
of ** rounders,” and is played by nine 
players a side. A diamond-shaped 
space of ground. 90 feet on the side. 


is marked out, tho corners being the 
” bases.” One side takes the and 
the other sends a mam to bat. When 
the field side takes its place, the 
” pitcher,” standing inside the ground 
near the centre and in front of the 
batsman, delivers a ball to the bats- 
man, who stands at the ” home base ” 
within a certain marked space, and 
who tries to drive it out of the reach 
of the fielders, and far enough out of 
the field to enable him to run round 
the bases, which scores a run. If 
he cannot nm round all, he may stop 
at any one, and may bo followed b> 
another batsman. If the ball is 
caught b 3 ^ an opponent before touch- 
ing tho ground when the batsman is 
running, or if he is touched by the 
ball, he is out (also in several other* 
cases), and when three on his side arc* 
put out, the field side take the bat. 
Nine of these innings make a game, 
which the highest score wins. 

The bat is of a cylindrical shape, 
not more than 2i inches in diameter 
nor more than 42 Inches long. The 
ball is about 9 Inches in circumference 
and weighs 5-5J oz. Base-ball is not 
a very old game, having attained its 
present position only since about 
1845. Many professional players now 
engage in it. Attempts have been 
made to introduce it into Britain and 
Australia, but with little success. — 
Bibliography : Official Base-baU 
Guide, In the Spalding Athletic 
Library (annually) ; R. H. Barbour, 
The Book of School and College Sports ; 
A. G. Spalding, Americans National 
Game ; W. J. Clarke and P. T. Daw- 
son, Base-ball. 

BASEDOW (bft'ze-do), John Bern- 
hard. German educationalist, born in 
Hamburg 1723, died m 1790. Aftoi 
having gamed considerable experience* 
as a teacher, especially at the gym- 
nasium of Altona, he published ti 
number of works dealing with menial 
and moral philosophy, the teaching of 
religion and morality, etc., some of 
which roused a great amount of dis- 
cussion. His V atchword was ” Evert- 
thing according to nature.” In 1771 
he was called to Dessau by Prince 
Leopold, and m 1774 took charge of 
an educational institution in whicii 
bis views were to receive practical 
exemplification This institution, 
which he called the Phxlanthropinum, 
was a school free from sectarian bias, 
and in which che pupils were to be 
disciplined in all studies — physical, 
intellectual, and moral. This school 
led to the establishment of some 
similar ones, though Basedow retired 
from it in 1776. not having been very 
successful In the practical working 
out of his theories. His place was 
taken by Joachim Heinrich Campo 
(1746-1818). 
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He henceforth devoted himself to 
author«\Jilp. writing especially on re- 
ligious subjects. The chief featme of 
Basedow's system is the full develop- 
ment of the faculties of the young. In 
pursuance of the notions of Locke and 
Rousseau. His name still lives in the 
history of education, and his efforts 
were not without result. — B ibmo- 
ORAPHY : J. C. Meyer, Lebe7i, 
Charakter und Schriften Basedows (2 
vols., 1791-2) ; A. Pinloche, La 
B6forme de V Education en Allemagne 
au dix-huxhhne Sxdcle ; O. H. Lang, 
BasedxiWt His Life and Work. 

BASEL (ba'zl ; Fr. Bale). A canton 
and city of Switzerland. The canton 
borders on Alsace and Baden, has an 
area of 177 so. miles, and a pop. of 
223,098 (1920), nearly all speaking 
German. It is divided into two half- 
cantons, Basel city (Bascl-Stadt) and 
Basel country (Baael-Land). The 
former consists of the city and its 
precincts, the remainder of the canton 
forming Basel-Land, the capital of 
which IS Liestal. The whole canton 
belongs to the valley of the Rhine. 
The soil is generally well cultivated ; 
and the climate in the low rounds 
allows of the cultivation of tne vine 
and other fruits. — The city of Basel 
is 43 miles N. of Bern, and consists of 
two parts on opposite sides of the 
Rhine and communicating by three 
bridges, one of them an ancient 
wooden structuie, besides a railway 
bridge. The older portions are irre- 
gularly built with narrow streets, and 
are now surrounded with pleasant 
promenades where the old fortifica- 
tions existed. Basel has an ancient 
cathedral, founded 1010, containing 
the tombs of Erasmus and other 
eminent persons ; the fine modem 
church of St. Elizabeth ; town hall 
(1508) ; a university, founded by 
Pius II. in 1460 ; a seminary for 
missionaries ; a biblo society ; a 
museum containing the valuable 
public library, pictures, etc. 

Industries. The industries Include 
silk ribbons (8000 hands), metal 
articles, tanning, paper, anihne dyes 
and other chemicals, brewing, etc., 
and the position of Basel, a little 
below where the Rhine becomes 
navigable and at the terminus of the 
French and German railways, has 
made it the emporium of a most im- 
portant trade. At Bagel was signed 
the treaty of peace between France 
and Prussia, 5th April, and that 
between Franco and Spain, 22nd 
July, 1795. Pop. (with suburbs), 
135,976 (1920 census). 

BASEL, Council of. A celebrated 
cecumeniciEil council of the Church, 
convoked by Pope Martin V. and his 
successor Eugenius IV. It was 


opened 14th Dec., 1431, under the 
presidency of the Cardinal Le^te 
Juliano Cesarlni of St. Angelo. The 
objects of its deliberations wore to 
extirpate heresies (that of the Hus- 
sites in particular), to unite all 
Christian nations under the Catholic 
Chuich, to put a stop to wars between 
Christian princes, and to reform the 
Church. But its first steps towards a 
peaceable reconcilation with the Hus- 
sites were displeasing to the Pope, 
who authorized the Cardinal Legate 
to dissolve the Council. That body 
opposed the pretensions of the Pope, 
and, notwithstanding his repeated 
orders to remove to Italy, continued 
its deliberations imder the protection 
of the Emperor Sirismund, of the 
German princes, and of France. On 
the Pope continuing to issue bulls for 
its dissolution, the Council com- 
menced a formal process against him, 
and cited him to appear at its bar. 
On his refusal to comply with this 
demand the Council declared him 
guilty of contumacy, and, after 
Eugenius bad opened a counter- 
svnod at Ferrara, decreed his suj^en- 
sion from the papal chair (24th Jan., 
1438). 

The removal of Eugenius, however, 
seemed so Impracticable that some 
prelates, who tiU then had been the 
boldest and most influential speakers 
In the Council, mcluding the Cardinal 
Legato Juliano, left Basel, and went 
over to the party of Eugenius. The 
Archibishop of Arles, Cardinal Louis 
Allemand, was now made first 
President of the Coimcil, and directed 
ite proceedings with much vigour. In 
May, 1439, it declared Eugenius, on 
account of his disobedience of its 
decrees, a heretic, and formally de- 
posed him. Excommunicated by Eu- 
genius, they uroceeded, in a regular 
conclave, to elect the Duke Amadeus 
of Savoy to the papal chair. Felix V. 
— the name he adopted — was acknow- 
ledged by only a few princes, cities, 
and universities. 

After this the moral power of the 
Council declined ; its last formal 
session was hold 16th May, 14439 
though it was not technically dis- 
solved till 7th May, 1449, when it gave 
in its adhesion to Nicholas V., the 
successor of Eugenius. The decrees 
of the CJouncil of Basel are admitted 
mto none of the Roman collections, 
and are considered of no authority 
by the Roman law>"er8. They are 
regarded, however, as of authority in 
points of canon law in France and 
Germany, as their regulations for the 
Reformation of the Church have been 
adopted in the pragmatic sanctions 
of both countries, and, as far as they 
regard clerical discipline, have been 
actually enforced. 
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BASE-LINE. In surveying, a ; 
straight line measured 'veith the 
utmost precision to form the starting- 
point of the triangulation of a 
country or district. See Geodesy. 

BASH, Mining. 

BA'SHAN. The name in Scripture 
for a singularly rich tract of country 
lying b^ond the Jordan between 
Mount Hermon and the land of 
Gilead. At the time of the Exodus 
it was Inliabited by the Amorltes, who 
were overpowered by the Israelites, 
and the land assigned to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. The district was, 
and yet is, famous for its oak forests 
and its cattle. Remains of ancient 
cities are common. 

BASHAW, or BASHA. STee Pasha. 

BASHEE' ISLANDS. A group of 
islands in the Chinese Sea between 
Luzon and Formosa, long. 122° E. ; 
lat. 20° 28' to 20° 55' N. They were 
discovered by Dampier in 1687, and 
belong to the United States. The 
largest island is Baton, with a 
population of 8000. 

BASHI-BAZOOKS'. Irregular 
troops in the Turkish army. They are 
mostly Asiatics, and have had to be 
disarmed several times by the regular 
troops on account of the barbarities 
by which they have rendered them- 
s^ves infamous. 

BASHKIR. A constituent republic 
of the Russian S.F.S.R. {see Russia) ; 
area, 40,020 sq miles j pop. 1,268,132 
(mainly Bashkirs). It is in Central 
Russia, east of the Tatar Republic. 
The capital is Ufa. 

BASHKIRS. A tribe of Finno- 
Tatar ongin, inhabiting the Russian 
governments of Ufa, Orenbuig, Perm, 
and Samara. They are Mahomme- 
dans, and live by hunting, breeding 
of cattle and horses, and keeping of 
bees. They are rude and warlike, and 
partially nomadic. They number 
about 1,000,000. 

BASHKIRTSEV, Marie. Russian 
painter and authoress, bom 1860, died 
1884 ; educated mostly outside of 
Russia, in France, Gtermany, and 
Italy ; became an accomplished 
linguist and musician, and studied art 
in Paris, attaining high success, but 
overtaslQg her system, with fatal 
results, ^e is best known from her 
ioumal, an intimate personal record, 
interesting not only as revealing her 
own pociular charact^ and intelleo- 
tuai gifts, but also for notices of the 
notable personages with whom she 
came in contact. It has been trans- 
lated into various languages — into 
English by Mathilde (1880), 

who has also published A Study of 
Marie Bashkirtsev (1892). A number 


of her letters were also published in 
1891. — CJf. The Journal of Mai^Bash 
kirisev, an Exposure and a Defence, 

BASIC SLAG. The slag or refuse- 
matter which is got in making basic 
steel, and which, from the phosphate 
of lime it contains, is a valuable 
fertilizer. See Manukes (Phob- 

PHATIC). 

BASIC STEEL. See Steel. 

BASI'DIOMYCETES. One of the 

two sub -classes of the Eumycetes or 
septate Fungi, including the bulk of 
the larger and more familiar sapro- 
phytic types, such as the Mushroom, 
Toad-stools, Shelf-fungi, Puff-balls, 
and Earth-stars, and also the im- 



principal spores being produced ex- 
ternally, usually in fours, upon a 
organ called a basidxum. The basidia 
8.re arranged in a continuous layer 
(hjrmenium), and are usually massed 
together upon a specialized fruit- 
body, of which an ordinary mush- 
room is a good example. The prin- 
cipal subdivisions of the group, with 
representative genera, are as follows : 

A. Basidia septate (Proto-Basi- 
dlomycetes). 

1. Family Uredineee (Rusts). Ba- 
sidia ti'ansversely septate ; teleuto- 
spores present ; parasites. Puccinia, 
Kiragmidium, Melampsora. 

2. Family Auricularmeee. Basidia 
transversely septate ; no teleuto- 
spores ; saprophytes. Auriculana. 

3. Family Tremellineee. Basidia 
longitudinally septate ; saprophytes. 
Tremella. 

B. Basidia not septate (Auto- 
Basidiomyoetes. 

4. Family Exobasidiinese. Paror 
sites without fruit-body ; basidia ex- 
posed on surface of host. Exohasi- 
dimn. 

5. Family Dacryomycetinese. Fruit- 
body soft ; hymemum on its surface ; 
saprophyte. Dacryomyces, Calooera. 

6. Group Hymenomycctes (several 
families). Hymenium generally on 
mils, in tubes, etc. ; saprophytes or, 
less often, parasites. Agaricus Poly- 
poms, Hydnum. 

7. Group Gastromycetes (several 
families). Hymenium within a closed 
fruit-body, which does not open until 
the spores are ripe: saprophytes. 
It^phallus, Lycoperdon. 

The Ustila^lneee (Smuts) are often 
regarded as Basidiomyeetes of a low 
type, but it is more probable that they 
are allied to the Unicellular Chytri- 
dineee. The Basidiomyeetes are the 
highest members of the Fungoid 
alhanoe ; their relations to the lower 
groups are obscure. 

BASl'DIUM. The characteristic 
spore-producing organ of the Basi- 
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diomycetes. Typically, e.gr. in the 
Toad-j^ols, it is a club-shaped 
structure, produced at its free end into 
four slender processes, the aterigmcUa, 
each of which bears a basidiospore at 
its tip. The young basidium contains 
two nuclei, which later fuse ; the 
fusion-nucleus then undergoes two 
successive divisions, involving a re- 
duction of chromosomes, and each 
of the four resultant nuclei posses 
through a sterigma into a basidio- 
spore. These latter are thus seen to 
be carpospores, comparable to those 
of Red Algae, and to the ascospores 
of Ascomycetes. The basidia of 
Uredinete (Rusts) and of some other 
rimitive Basidiomycetes are septate, 
ut otherwise agree with the type 
described above. See Basidiomy- 
cetes ; Carpospore ; Rusts. 

BASIL. See Bastlius. 

BASTL. A labiate plant. OdLmum 
basxlicum, a native of India, much 
used in cookery, orpecially in France, 
and known more particularly as 
sweet or common basil. Bush or 
lesser basil is O. minimum ; wild basil 
belongs to a different genus, being the 
Calamxntha Chnopodium. 

BASIL, St. Called the Great, one 
of the Greek fathers, was born in 
329, and made in 370 Bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, where he died 
in 379. He was distinguished by his 
efforts for the regulation of clerical 
discipline and, above all, his en- 
deavours for the momotion of 
monastic life. The Greek Church 
honours him as one of its most 
illustrious saints, and celebrates his 
festival on 1st Jan. The vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty 
framed by St. Basil are essentially 
the rules of all the orders of Christen- 
dom, although he is particularly the 
father of the Eastern, as St. Benedict 
is the patriarch of the Western orders. 

BASILAN\ The principal island of 
the Sulu Archipelago, now belonging 
to the Philippines, off the S.W. 
extremity of Mindanao, from which 
it is separated by the Strait of 
Basilan. It is about 30 miles in length 
by 20 miles in breadth. Pop. about 
8000. 

BASILE'AN MANUSCRIPTS. Two 

manuscripts of the Greek New Testa- 
ment now in the library of Basel. (1) 

A nearly complete un«ial copy of the 
Gospels of the eighth century ; (2) 
a cursive copy of the whole New 
Testament except the Apocalypse, 
tenth century. 

BASILTAN LITURGY. That form 
for celebrating the Eucharist dra%vn 
up towards the close of the fourth 
century by Basil the Great, still used 
in the Greek Church. 


BASILISK 

BASILIAN MONKS. Monks who 
strictly follow the rules of 3t. Basil, 
chiefly belonging to the Greek Church. 

BASILTCA. Originally the name 
applied by the Romans to their public 
halls, either of justice, of exchange, or 
other business. The plan of the 
basilica was usually a rectangle 
divided into aisles by rows of 
columns, the middle aisle being the 
widest, with a semicircular apse at the 
end, in which the tribunal was placed. 
The ground -plan of these building 
was generally followed in the early 
Christian churches, which, therefore, 
long retained the name of basilica, 
and it is still applied to some of th 
churches in Rome by way of distinc- 
tion, and sometimes to other churches 
built in imitation of the Roman 
basilicas. 

BASILICATA, also called PO- 
TENZA. An Italian province, extend- 
ing north from the Gulf of Taranto, 
and corresponding pretty closely with 
the ancient Lucania. Area, 3855 sq. 
miles ; pop. 407,812. 

BASILTCON. A name of several 
ointments, the chief ingredients of 
which are wax, pitch, resin, and olive- 
oil. 

BASILTCON BO RON (the royal 
gift). The title of a book written by 
King James I. in 1599, containing a 
collection of precepts of the art of 
government. It maintains the claim 
of the king to bo solo head of the 
Church. Printed at Edinburgh, 1603. 

BASILTDES (d6z). One of the most 
famous Gnostic teachers, a native of 
Alexandria, who lived under the 
reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius 
about A D. 120-40. Ho was well 
acquainted with Christianity, but 
mixed it up with the wildest dreams 
of the Gnostics, peopling the earth 
and the air with multitudes of ceons. 
Ho was also greatly influenced by 
Platonism and Zoroastrianism. His 
disciples (Basilidians) were numerous 
in Syria, Egypt, Italy, and Gaul, but 
they are scarcely heard of after the 
fourth century. 

BASTLISK. A fabulous creature 
formerly believed to exist, and 
variously regarded as a kind of 
serpent, lizard, or dragon, and some- 
times identified with the cockatrice. 
It inhabited the deserts of Africa, and 
its breath and even its look was fatal. 
The name is now applied to a genus 
of saurian reptiles (Basiliscua), belong- 
ing to the family Iguanldoe, dis- 
tinguished by an elevated crest or row 
of scales, erectable at pleasure, which, 
like the dorsal flns of some fishes, runs 
along the whole length of the back 
and tail. The mitred or hooded 
basilisk (R. mitrdtm) is especially re- 
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markable for a membranous bag at 
the back of the head, of tho size of a 
small hen’s egg, which can be inflated 
with air at pleasure. The other species 
have such hoods also, but of a less 
size. To this organ they owe their 
name, which recalls the basilisk of 
fable, though in reality they are 
exceedingly harmless and lively 
creatures. The B. amboinenais is a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, 
where it is much used for food. It 
frequents trees overhanging water, 
into which it drops when alarmed. 


Younger, in 963. he was kept out of 
the succession for twelve years by 
two usurpers. He began to reign in 
conjunction with his brother Con- 
stantine, 975. His reign was spent in 
almost perpetual warfare, his most 
impox^nt struggle being that which 
resulted in the conquest of Bulgaria, 
1018. 

BA^SIN. In physical geography, 
the whole tract of country drained by 
a river and its tributaries. The line 
dividing one river basin from another 
is tho water-shed, and by tracing the 
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BASIL' lUS I. A Macedonian, 
Emperor of tho East, born ad. 820, 
died 886. He was of obscure origin, 
but having succeeded in gaimng the 
favour of the Emperor Michael III., 
ho became his colleague in tho 
Empire, 866. After tho assassination 
of Michael, 867, Basilius became 
emperor. Though he had worked his 
way to the throne bv a series of 
crimes, he proved an able and equit- 
able sovereign. The versatility, if not 
the depth, of his intellect is strikingly 
displayed in his Exhortations to his 
Son Ltco, which are still extant. 

BASILIUS II. Emperor of tho East, 
born 958, died 1025. On the death of 
his father, the Emperor Roman us the 


various water-sheds we divide each 
country into its constituent basins. 
The basin of a loch or sea consists of 
the basins of all the rivers which run 
into it. — In geology a basin is any 
dipping or disposition of strata 
towards a common axis or centre, 
due to upheaval and subsidence. It 
is sometimes Hlsed almost synonym- 
ously with “ formation ” to express 
the deposits lying in a certain cavity 
or depression in older rocks. The 
“ Paris basin ” and “ London basin 
are familiar instances. 

BA'SINOSTOKE. A municipal 
borough of England, Hants, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Winchester. It has a good 
trade in com, malt, etc., and now 
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gives its name to one of the parlia> 
Ttientavv divisions of the county. Pop. 
(1931)^13,862. 

BAS'KERVILLE, John. Celebrated I 
English printer and type-founder, 
born in 1706, died 1775. He settled at 
Birmingham as a writing-master, 
subsequently engeiged In the manu- 
facture of Japanned works, and In 
1750 commenced printing. From his 
press came highly -prized editions of 
ancient and modem classics, Bibles, 
prayer-books, etc., all beautifully- 
printed works. His first work was a 
Virgil^ published in 1757. followed by 
his famous edition of Milton in 1758. 

BASKET. A vessel or utensil of 
wicker-work, made of interwoven 
osiers or willows, rushes, twigs, 
grasses, etc. The process of basket- 
making is very simple, and appears 
to be well known among the very 
rudest peoples. The ancient Britons 
excelled in the art, and their baskets 
were highly prized in Rome. — Cf. T. 
Okey, Introdvjct'Um to the Art of 
Basket-making. 

BASKET BALL. An outdoor game 
invented in 1891 In Massachusetts. 
The English variant of the game is 
called net ball. 

BASKING-SHARK {SelAiM maxi- 
ma or Ceiorhinua maximua). A species 
of shark, so named from its habit of 
basking in the sun at the surface of the 
water. It reaches the length of 40 
feet, and its liver yields a laige 
quantity of oil. It frequents the 
northern seas, and is known also as 
the sail-fish or sun-fish. 

BASLE. Sec Babel. 

BASOCHE. See Bazoche. 

BASQUES (basks), or BISCAYANS 
(in their own language, EusccMunac). 
A remarkable race of people dwelling 
partly in the south-west corner of 
France (Basses-Pyr6n6os), but mostly 
m the north of Spam adjacent to the 
Pyrenees. They are probably de- 
scendants of the ancient Ibori, who 
occupied Spain before the Celts. They 
preserve their ancient language, 
former manners, and national dances, 
and make admirable soldiers, epeclally 
in guerrilla warfare. Their langua^ 
is highly polysynthetic, and stands 
Isolated from other tongues of 
Europe. There are eight principal 
dialects, which are Aiot only dis- 
tinguished by their pronunciation and 
grammatical structure, but differ even 
in their vocabularies. The Basques, 
who number about 600,000 ^50,000 
in Spain, and 150,000 in France), 
occupy in Spain the provinces of 
Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Al&va ; in 
France parts of the departments of 
the Upper and Lower Pyrenees, 
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Ari6ge, and Upper Garonne. The 
Basques are very religious and con- 
servative in their reli^ous practices. 
Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
de Navarre were Basques. — Biblio- 
graphy : Julien Vinson, Les Basques 
ei le pays Basque \ Le Folk-lore du 
pays Basque ; Michel, Le pays 
Basque^ sa population^ sa longue, ses 
moeurs, sa litt4rature, ct sa mvsique ; 
Van Bys, OuUines of a Basque 
Qtammar. 

BASRA, BASSORA, or BASRAH. 

A city in Lower Mesopotamia, on the 
west bank of the Shalt al *Arab (the 
united stream of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates), about 50 miles from its 
mouth, and nearly 300 miles south- 
east of Baghdad. It is surrotmded by 
a wall about 10 miles in ciremt, from 
20 to 25 feet thick ; but much of the 
area enclosed is occupied by gardens, 
etc. The houses are generally mean. 
A considerable transit trade is carried 
on here between the Turkish and 
Persian dominions and India, and 
since communication by steamer has 
been established with Baghdad and 
Bombay the prosperity of the town 
has greatly increased. The chief 
exports are dates, camels and horses, 
wool and wheat ; imports : coffee, 
indigo, rice, tissues, etc. The in- 
habitants are estimated at 80,000 ; 
but in the eighteenth century they 
were said to number 150,000. The 
substitution of date and wheat culti- 
vation for that of rice has rendered 
the place much more healthy. The 
ruins of the ancient and more famous 
Bossora — founded by Caliph Omar 
in 636, at one time a centre of Arabic 
literature and learning and regarded 
as “ the Athens of the East *’ — lie 
about 9 miles south-west of the 
modern town. The town was occupied 
by the British on 22nd Nov., 1914. 
The first through train from Basra to 
Baghdad was run in Jan., 1920. 

BAS-RELIEF (bft'r§-16f or bas're- 
lef), or BASSO-RILIEVO. Low-relief, 
a mode of sculpturing figures on a flat 
surface, the figures having a very 
slight relief or projection from the 
surface. It is distinguished from haut- 
relief {aUo-rUievo), or high-relief, in 
which the figures stand sometimes 
almost entirely free from the ground. 
Bas-relief work has been described as 
“ sculptured painting,’* from the 
capability of disposing of groups of 
figures and exhibiting imnor adjuncts, 
as in a painting. The finest specimen 
of bas-relief is the frieze around the 
cella of the Parthenon ; large portions 
of it are to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

BASS (b&s ; from the It. basso, 
deep, low). In music, the lowest part 
in the harmony of a musical com- 
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position, whether vocal or instni- what the salmon In shape, and Is much 
mental. According to some it is the esteemed for the table, weighinje: about 
fundamental or most important part, 15 lb. L. hnedhis {Roccm hneaius), or 
while others regard the melody or sti-iped bass, an American species, 
highest part m that hght. Next to the weighing from 25 to 30 lb., is much 
melody, the bass part is the most used for food, and is also known as 
striking, the freest and boldest in its rock -fish. Both species occasionally 
movements, and richest in effect. — ascend rivers, and attempts have been 
Figured bass, a bass part having the made to cultivate British bass in 
accompanying chords suggested bv frosh-watcr ponds with success. Two 
certain figures WTitten above or below species of black bass (MicropUr'iis 
the notes — the most successful system salnwides and M. dolomieu), American 
of shorthand scoring at present m freshwater fishes, are excellent as food 
use among orgamsts and piamsts. — and give fine sport to the angler. The 
Fundamental bass, the lowest note or former is often called the large- 
root of a chord ; a bass consisting of a mouthed black bass, from the size of 
succession of fundamental notes. — its mouth. Both make nests and take 
Thorough bass, the mode or art of great care of their eggs and young, 
expressing chorda by means of figures The CerUropHstis nigricans, an Ameri- 



placed over or under a given bass, can sea-fish of the perch family, and 
Figures written over each other In- weighing 2 to 3 lb., is known as the 
dicate that the notes they represent sea-baes. 

are to be sounded simultaneously, BASS (b&s). The. A remarkable 
those standing close after each other msular trap-rock, at the mouth of the 
that they aro to be sounded sue- Firth of Forth, 3 miles from North 
cessively. The common chord in ite Berwick, of a circular form, about 1 
fundamental form is generally left mile in circumference, rising majesti- 
imft^red, and accidentals are in- cally out of the sea to a height of 313 

^^ted by using sharps, naturals, or feet. It pastures a few sheep, and is 

fiats along with the figures. a great breeding-place of solan geese. 

BASS (bas). The name of a number During the pei^ecution of the Coye- 
of fishes of several genera, but origin- nanters its castle, long since de- 
ally belonging to a genus of sea-fishes molished, was used as a State prison, 
(Labrax) of the perch family, dis- in which several eminent Covenanters 
tingulshed from the true perches by were confined. It was held from 1601 
having the tongue covered by small to 1694 with groat courage and poi> 
teeth and the preoperculum smooth, tinaclty by twenty Jacobites, who 

L. lupus, the only British species, in the end capitulated on nighly 

called also sea-dace, and from its honourable terms, 
voracity sea-wolf, resembles some- BASS. See Basswood. 
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BASSA'NO. A commercial city of 
North Italy, province of Vicenza, on 
the Br&ta, over which is a covered 
wooden bridge. It has lofty old walls 
and an old cattle, and has various 
industries and an active trade. Near 
Bassano, 8th Sept., 1796, Bonaparte 
defeated the Austrian general Wurm- 
ser. Pop. (commune), 17,130. 

BASSA^NO (from his birth-place ; 
real name GIACOMO DA PONTE). An 
Italian painter, bom 1510, died 1592. 
He painted historical pieces, land- 
scapes, flowers, etc., and also por- 
traits. He left four sons, who aU 
became painters, Francesco being the 
most distinguished. 

BASSANO DAM. See Dams. 

BAS'SARIS. See Cacomistle. 

BASSEIN (bas-san'). A town in 
Lower Burma, provmce of Pegu, on 
both banks of the Bassein River, one 
of the mouths of the Irrawadd:^ and 
navigable for the largest ships. It has 
considerable trade, exporting large 
quantities of rice, and importing coal, 
salt, cottons, etc. Pop. 37,081. — 
Bassein Distnct has an area of 4127 
sq. miles and a pop. of 400,000. 

BASSEIN (bas-san'). A town in 
India, 28 miles north of Bombay. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was a flne and wealthy city, 
with over 60,000 inhabitants ; it has 
now only about 10,000, 

BASSELIN (bas-lan). Olivier. An 
old French poet or song-writer, bom 
in the Val-de-Vire, Normandy, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, 
died about 1450. His sprightly songs, 
famous under the name Vaiuc-de~ Vire, 
have given origin and name to the 
modem Vaudevilles. 

BASSELISSE TAPESTRY. ’ See 
Haxjteusse, 

BASSES-ALPES (bas-alp ; ** Lower 
Alps ''). See Alpes. 

BASSES-PYRENEES (bas-pS-ra-nS; 
“ Lower Pyrenees **). See Pyr^in^es. 

BASS'ET. The name of a game at 
cards, formerly much played, espe- 
cially in France. It is very similar to 
the modern faro. See Lansquenet. 

BASSET, or BASSET-HOUND. A 
smooth-haired dog with short crooked 
legs, rather large head, and large 
pendulous ears, thus somewhat re- 
sembling a bloodhound and a dachs- 
hund. It is sometimes used in packs 
for hunting bares, or in beating and 
coyert work generally. 

BASSETERRE (bfts-tar). Two 
towns in the West Indies. — 1. Capital 
of the Island of St. Christopher’s, at 
the mouth of a small river, on the 
south side of the island. Trade con- 
siderable. Pop. about 9000. — 2. The 


capital of the Island of Gnadeloupe. 
It nae no harbour, and the anchorage 
is unsheltered and exposed to a 
constant swell. Pop. 8650. 

BASSET-HORN. A musical instru- 
ment, now practically obsolete, a sort 
of clarinet of enlarged dimensions, 
with a curved and bell -shaped motal 
end. The compass extends from F 
below the bass staff to C on the 
second ledger-line above the treble. 
Mozart wrote several pieces for the 
basset-hom, and Beethoven employed 
it in his Prometheus overture. 

BASSETLAW. A parliamentary 
division of the county of Nottingham. 

BASSIA. A genus of tropical trees 
found in the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, nat. ord., Sapotaceee. The seeds 
of B. btUyracea, the Indian butter 
tree, yield a butter-like substance, 
which makes good soap. B. latifolia, 
the Mahwa of Bengal, furnishes a 
I valuable hard timber, and has edible 
I flowers, from which a potent spirit 
Is distilled ; a gutta-percha is ob- 
tained from B. pallida. 

BASSO'ON. A musical wind-instru- 
ment of the reed order, blown with a 
bent metal mouthpiece, and holed 
and keyed like the clarinet. Its com- 
pass comprehends three octaves rising 
from B flat below the bass staff. Its 
diameter at bottom Is 3 inches, and 
for convenience of carriage it is 
divided into two or more parts, 
whence its Italian name, fagotto, a 
bundle. It serves for the bass among 
wood wind-instruments, as hautboys, 
flutes, etc. 

BASSORA GUM. An inferior kind 
of gum resembling gum-arabio. 

BASS ROCK. See Bass. 

BASS STRAIT. A channel beset 
with islands, which separates Aus- 
tralia from Tasmania, 120 miles 
broad, discovered by George Baiss, a 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, in 1798. 

BASSWOOD, or BASS. The Ameri- 
can lime tree or linden {Tilia ameri- 
cdna), a tree common in N. America, 
yielding a light, soft timber. 

BAST. A term originally applied 
to fibrous tissue external to the cam- 
bium ; now used in two senses : (1) 
for Phloem (q.v.) ; (2) commercially, 
for the fibre or the lime or linden. The 
manufacture of lime-bast into mats, 
ropes, etc., is in Russia a considerable 
industry, bast-mats for packing furni- 
ture, covering plants, etc., being 
largely exported. 

BASTAR'. A feudatoi^ State in 
Upper Godavari district. Central Pro- 
vinces of India: area, 13,062 sq. 
miles ; pop. 433,310. Chief town, 
Jagdalpur ; pop. 4294. 
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BASTARD. A cMld berotten and 
bom out of wedlock, an illegitimate 
child. By the civil and canon laws 
and the law of Scotland a baetard 
becomes legitimate by the inter- 
marriage of his parents at any future 
time, and the Church in England in 
the early days of Parliament pressed, 
but in vain, for an enactment to the 
same effect. In England marriage 
was the only proof of fatherhood, and 
if that took place at any time, how- 
ever short, before birth it was quite 
sufficient. It may here be observed 
that the Code Napoleon forbade re- 
search into paternity. But now by 
the Legitimacy Act, 1926, bastards 
become legitimate on the inter- 
marriage of the parents provided that 
neither parent was marned to a third 
person when the bastard was bom. 
Apart from this statute a bastard is 
said to be filiua nvUius, and cannot 
be heir or next-of-kin to any one 
except his own issue. 

In Scotland the bastard's main- 
tenance is a joint burden on both 
parents. In England the mother may, 
before or within a year after the birth, 
take out ati afflbfltlnn B nTnTTi nnfiHg ftina f. 
the man she alleges to be the father 
for on order for the expenses of her 
confinement and a weeldy payment 
for the maintenance of the child up to 
the age of 16, but no order is made 
unless her evidence is corroborated 
in some mater^ particular. 

BASTARD BAR. More correctly 
haton sinister, the heraldic mark used 
to indicate illegitimate descent. It is 
a diminutive of the l>end sinister, of 
which it is one-fourth In width, couped 
or cut short at the ends, so as not to 
touch the comers of the shield. 

BASTARD FALLOW, fifcc Fallow 
Land. 

BASTARD SAFFRON. See Saf- 
flower. 

BASTIA (b&s-tfiA). The former 
capital of the Island of Corsica, upon 
the N.E. coast, 75 miles N.E. of 
Ajaccio, on a hiu slope ; beuily built, 
with narrow streets, a strong citadel, 
and an indifferent harbour: with 
some manufactures, a considerable 
trade in hides, soap, wine, oil, pulse, 
etc. Pop. 29,412. 

B ASTIAN, Adolf. German traveller 
and ethnologist, bom in 1826, died in 
1906. His travels embraced various 
parts of Europe, the United States, 
Mexico, Peru, Australia and New 
Zealand, Southern and -Western 
Africa, Egypt. Arabia, India, South- 
Eastern Asia, the Asiatic Archipelago, 
Japan, China, Mongolia, Siberia, etc. 
His numerous writings throw light on 
almost every subject connected with 
ethnology or anthropology, as well as 


psychology, linguistics, non-Christian 
religions, geography, etc. S/me of 
his chief works are : Die Vdtker des 
dsUichen Asien ; Eihnoffraphische 
Forchungen. 

BAS'TIAN, Henry Charlton. Eng- 
lish physician and biologist, bom at 
Truro in 1837, died on 17th Nov., 
1915. He WBS educated at Falmouth 
and at University College, London, 
where he was assistant curator in the 
museum from 1860 to 1863. He 
obtained the degree of M.A. in 1861 
from the University of London, 
graduating subsequently in medicine 
at the same university (M.B. 1863, 
M.D. 1866). From 1864 to 1866 he 
was a medical officer in Broadmoor 
Ci'iminal Lunatic Asylum, and in 
1866 was appointed lecturer on patho- 
logy and assistant physician in St. 
Mary's Hospital. In 1867 he became 
professor of pathological anatomy in 
University College, subsequently he 
was also professor of clinical medicine, 
and in the period 1887-95 he occupied 
the chair of medicine and clinical 
medicine. Apart from numerous con- 
tributions to medical and other 
periodicals, and to Quoin's Dictionary 
of Medicine, he published The Modes 
of Origin of Lowest Organisms (1871) ; 
The Beginnings of Life (1872) ; Evolu 
tion and the Origin of Life (1874) i 
Lectures on Paralysis from Brain 
Disease Q875) ; The Brain as an 
Organ of Mind (1880), which has been 
translated into French and German ; 
The Nature and Origin of Living 
Matter ; Evolution of Life ; Origin of 
Life, etc. 

BASTIAT (b&8-t5-&), Fr5d5ric. 
French economist, advocate of free- 
trade, and opponent of protection, 
bom at Bayonne 1801, died at Rome 
1850. He became a^cquainted with 
Cobden and the English free-traders, 
whose speeches he translated into 
B'rench. Whilst combating protec- 
tionism, Bastiat was also an opponent 
of socialism. His chief works are : 
Sophismes Fconomiqves (1846) ; Pro- 
prUU et Loi ; Justice et Fraternity 
(1848) : Protectwnisme et (^mmun- 
isme (1849); Harmonies Economx- 
ques (1849). 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE (b^s-tyap-lC- 
p&zh), Jules. French painter, bom 
1848, died 1884. He studied at Paris 
imder Cabanel, and about 1874 began 
to attract somb notice as a realistic 
painter of subjects connected with 
the country and everyday life, among 
his first pictures of note being fifonp 
of Spring, Portrait of My Cfrand- 
father, and The First CommuwUm. 
Amoi^ his most important works are 
Tfic Hayfietd, The Potato Harvest, 
Portrait of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, The 
Beggar, and The Forge, — (I5f. Marie 
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Bashkirtsev Journal Intime ; Amic, 
J. Bofdien-Lepaffe, lettres et souvenirs. 

BASTILLE (bas-ter). A French 
name tor any strongr castle provided 
with towers, but as a proper name the 
State prison and citadel of Paris, 
which was built about 1370 by Charles 
V. It was ultimately used chiefly for 
the confinement of persons of rank 
who bad fallen victims to the Intrlgrues 
of the Court of the caprice of the 
Government. (See Cachet, Lettres 
DE.) The capture of the Baatille by 
the Parisian mob, 14th July, 1789, 
was the opening act of the Revolution. 
On that date the Bastille was sur- 
rounded by a tumultuous mob, who 
first attempted to negotiate with the 
Governor, Delaunay, but when these 
negotiations failed, began to attack 
the fortress. For several hours the 
mob continued their siege without 
being able to effect anythir^ more 
than an entrance into the outer co^irt 
of the Bastille ; but as last the 
arrival of some of the Royal Guard 
with a few pieces of artillery forced 
the Governor to let down the second 
drawbridge and admit the populace. 
The Governor was slezed, but on the 
way to the Hotel de Ville he was torn 
from his captors and put to death. 
The next day the destruction of the 
Bastille commenced. Not a vestige of 
it exists, but its site Is marked by a 
column in the Place de la Bastille. — 
Bibliography : Francois Ravaisson, 
Les Archives de la Bastille ; Arnold, 
Histoire de la Bastille ; Bingham, The 
Bastille ; Funck-Brentano, The Bas- 
tille ; M. J. de Staal, La Bastille sous 
la lUgencc (edited by Funck-Bren- 
tano). 

BASTINA'DO. An Eiistern method 
of corporal punishment, consisting of 
blows upon the soles of the feet, 
applied with a bamboo cane, 

BAS'TION. In fortification, a large 
mass of earth, faced with sods, brick, 
or stones, standing out from a ram- 
part, of which it is a principal part, 
A bastion consists of two flanks^ each 
commanding and defending the ad- 
jacent curtain^ or that portion of the 
wall extending from one bastion to 
another, and two faces making with 
each other an acute angle called the 
salient angle, and commanding the 
outworks and ground before the forti- 
fication. The distance between the 
two flanks is the gahe, or entrance 
into the bastion. The use of the 
bastion is to bring every point at the 
foot of the rampart as much as 
possible imder the guns of the place. 

BAST'WICK, John. English physi- 
cian and ecclesiastical controversial- 
ist, bom in 1593, died 1654. He 
settled at Colchester, but, instead of 


confining himself to his profession, 
entered keenly into theological con- 
troversy, and was condemned by the 
Star Chamber for his books against 
Prelacy .* Elenchus Bdigionis Pajris- 
ticcB, FtageUum Ponliflns, and The 
Letanie of Dr. J. Bastwick. With 
Prynne and Burton he was sentenced 
to lose his ears in the pillory, to pay 
a fine of £5000, and to be Imprisoned 
for life. He was released by the Long 
Parliament, and entered London in 
triumph along with Prynne and 
Burton. He appears to have continued 
his controversies with the Inde- 
pendents and others to the very last. 

BASUnrOLAND. A native province 
and British South African possession, 
situated between the Orange Free 
State, Natal, Griqualand East, and 
the Cape Province. The Basutos 
belong chiefly to the great stem of the 
Bechuanas, and have made greater 
advances in civilization than perhaps 
any other South African race. In 
1866 the Basutos, who had lived under 
a semi-protectorate of the Bntish 
since 1848. were proclaimed British 
subjects, their country placed under 
the government of an agent, and in 
1871 it was joined to Cape Colony. In 
1879 the attempted enforcement of an 
Act passed for the disarmament of the 
native tribes caused a revolt under 
the chief Molrosi, which the Cape 
forces were unable to put down. 
When peace was restored Basutoland 
was separated from Cape CJolony 
(1884), and is now governed by a 
Resident Commissioner under the 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 

Basutoland has an area of about 
11,716 sq. miles, much of it covered 
with grass, and there is but little 
wood. The climate is pleasant. The 
natives keep cattle, sheep, and 
horses, cultivate the ground, and 
export grain. The Basuto pomes, 
which originally were brought from 
Batavia by the Dutch in the 
eighteenth century, are famous. It is 
divided into eight districts, each 
under a magistrate. Capital, Maseru. 
Pop. (European), 1396 ; (native), 
497,386. — Bibuography : J. Widdi- 
combe, Fourteen Years in Basuto- 
land ; M. Martin, Basutoland : Its 
Legends and Customs ; Sir G. Lagden, 
The Basutos ; Rev. D. F. EUenberger, 
History of the Basuto. 

BAT. One of the group of wing- 
handed, flying mammals, havmg the 
foro-limb peculiarly modified so as to 
serve for flight, and constituting the 
order Cheiroptera. Bats are anunals 
of the twilight and darkness, and are 
common in temperate and warm 
regions, but are most numerous and 
largest in the tropics. All European 
bats are small, and have a mouse-Ukc 
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skin. The body of the largest British 

r cies, VespertUio noctUla. is less 
n that of a mouse, but its wings 
stretch about 15 inches. During the 
day it remedns in caverns, in the 
crevices of ruins, hollow trees, and 
similar lurking-places, and flits out 
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Xeft — Serotine (VeapcrtUio serotinus) Bight — ^Long- 
ear«d bat (Pleecitu auntut) 


at evening in search of food, which 
consists of insects. Several species 
of the same genus are common in 
North America. Many bats are re- 
markable for having a singular nasal 
cutaneous appendage, bearing m some 
cases a fancied resemblance to a horse- 
shoe. Bats may be conveniently 
divided into two sections — the in- 
sectivorous or camivoroiis, compris- 
ing all European and most African 
and Amei lean species ; and the fruit- 
cating, belonging to tropical Asia and 
Australia, with several African forms. 
An Australian fruit -eating bat (Pfero- 
pus edulis), commonly known as the 
kalong or flying -fox, is the largest of 
all the bats ; it does much mischief 
m orchard. At least two species of 
South American bats are known to 
suck the blood of other mammals, 
and thence are called ‘‘ vampne- 
bats.** 



Vwnplre-bat {PhvUostroma tpeeirum) 

All the British bats belong to the 
Insectivorous group, the fruit-eating 
and blood-sucking bats being confined 
to warmer regions. There are fifteen 
species on the British list, but of these 
three are very rare. Among the most 
noteworthy forms are the greater and 
the lesser horse-shoe bats, in which 


the ears are nearly sis long as the 
whole body. As winter approaches, in 
cold climates bats seek sh^iter in 
caverns, vaults, ruinous and deserted 
buildings, and similar retreats, where 
they cling together in large clusters, 
hanging head downwards by the feet, 
and remain in a torpid condition until 
the returning spring recalls them to 
active exertions. Bats generally bring 
forth two young. The parent shows 
a strong degree of attachment to her 
offspring, and when they are captured, 
will follow them, and even submit to 
captivity herself rather than forsake 
her charge. 

BATAILLE, Henry. French poet 
and dramatist, born at Nimes in 1872. 
His first volume of poems. La Chanibre 
Blanchty appeared in 1895. His other 
works include Le Beau Rivage, Ma- 
irum Colibri, La Marche Nuptiale, Ixt 
Femme Nue, La Divine TragMiCj etc. 
He died in 1922. 

BATALHA (b^i-t&rya). A village 
in Portugal, 69 miles north of Lisbon, 
with a renowned convent of Domini- 
cans, a splendid building. 

BATAN'GAS. A town of the 
Philippines, m the Island of Luzon, 
capital of a province of same name, 
58 miles south of Manila. Pop. 
33,131. 

BATATAS. See Sweet-potatO. 

BAT'AVI. See Batavians. 

BATA 'VIA. A city and seaport of 
Java, on the north coast of the island, 
the capital of the Dutch East Indies. 
It is situated on a wide, deep bay, the 
principal warehouses and offices of 
the Europeans, the Java Bank, the 
exchange, etc., being m the old town, 
which is built on a low, mai'shy plain 
near the sea, intersected with canals 
and very unhealthy ; while the Euro- 
peans reside in a new and much 
healthier quarter. Batavia has a 
largo trade, sugar being the chief 
export. It was founded by the Dutch 
in 1619. and attained its greatest 
prosperity in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Its Inhabitants 
are chiefly Malay, with a considerable 
admixture of Chinese and a small 
number of Europeans. Pop. 234,697. 

BATAVIAN REPUBLIC. See BEL- 
GIUM ; Netherlands. 

BATAVIANS. An old German 
nation which inhabited a part of the 
present Holland, especially the Island 
called Batavia, formed by that branch 
of the Rhine which empties itself into 
the sea near Leyden, together with the 
Waal and the Meuse. Tacitus asserts 
that they were a branch of the Catti. 
They were subdued by Germanicus, 
and were granted special privileges 
for theip faithful services to um 
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Jlojnans, but revolted under Vespa- 
$ian. They we?‘e, however, a^ain sub- 
di^edtby Trepan and Adrian, and at 
the end of tlie third century the 
Salian Franks obtained possession of 
the Island of Batavia. 

BATCHIAN. See Baohian. 

BATES; Henry Walter. TraveUer 
and naturalist, born at Leicester 1825, 
learned the hosiery trade, but in 1817 
went to the Amazon with Russel 
Wallace, and remained there for 
eleven years studying the natural 
ystory of the region. Returning to 
England, he published in 1862 his 
Naturalist cm the River Amazons, a 
work regarded as a classic. He was 
assistant secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society from 1864 till 
his death in 1892. A large part of his 
collections Is in the British Museum. 

BATH (bath). A city of England, in 
Somersetshire, on the Avon, which is 
navigable for barges from Bristol ; is 
beautifully placed among the hills, 
and the houses are built of freestone, 
obtamed from the neighbourhood. 
The Abbey Church, dating from the 
fifteenth century, ranks as one of the 
finest specimens of Perpendicular 
Gothic architecture. Bath is re- 
markable for its medicinal waters, the 
four principal springs yielding no less 
than 184,000 gallons of water a day ; 
and the baths are both handsome and 
roomy. The temperature of the 
springs varies from 109° to 117° F. 
They contain carbonic acid, chloride 
of sodium and of magnesium, sulphate 
of soda, carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, etc. Bath was founded by the 
Romans, and called by them Agues 
Solis (Waters of the Sun). Amongst 
the Roman remains discovered there 
have been some fine baths. The height 
of its prosperity was reached, how- 
ever, in the eighteenth century, when 
Beau Nash was leader of the fashion 
and master of its ceremonies. Since 
then, though it still attraicts large 
numbers of visitors, it has become the 
resort of valetudinarians chiefly. 
Jointly with Wells it is the head of a 
diocese, and since 1918 returns one 
member to the House of Commons. 
Pop. (1931), 68,801. 

BATH. A town, United States, 
Maine, on the west side and at the 
head of the winter navigation of the 
Kennebec, 12 mllea from the foa. 
Chief industries : ^Ipbullding and 
allied crafts. Pop. 9396. 

BATH. The immersion of the body 
in water, or an apparatus for this 
purpose. 

Anoiant Baths. The use of tbe bath 
as an institution, apart from occa- 
sional immersion in rivers or sea, 
is, as might be anticipated, an 


ceedingly old custon. Homer men- 
tions the bath as one of the first 
refreshments offered to a guest ; thus, 
when Ulysses enters the palace of 
Circe, a bath is prepared for him, and 
he is anointed after It with costly 
perfumes. No representation, how- 
ever, of a bath as we imderstand it is 
^ven upon the Greek vases, bathers 
being represented either simply wash- 
ing at an elevated basin, or having 
water poured over them from above. 

In later times, rooms, both public 
and private, were built expressly for 
bathing, the public baths of the 
Greeks being mostly connected with 
the gymnaida. Apparently, by an 
inversion of the later practice, it was 
customary in the Homeric epoch to 
take first a cold and then a hot bath ; 
but the Lacedeemonians substituted 
the hot-air sudorific bath, as lass 
enervating than warm water, and in 
Athens at the time of Demosthenes 
and Socrates the warm bath was con- 
sidered by the more rigorous to be an 
effeminate custom. The fullest details 
we have with respect to the bathing of 
the ancients apply to Its luxurious 
development under the Romans. 
Their baihmg establishments con- 
sisted of four mam sections : the un- 
dressing room, with an adjoining 
chamber in which the bathers were 
anointed ; a cold room with provision 
for a cold bath ; a room heated 
moderately to serve as a preparation 
for the highest and lowest tempera- 
tures ; and the sweating-room, at one 
extremity of which was a vapour- 
bath and at the other an ordinary hot 
bath. 

After going through the entire 
course both the Greeks and Romans 
made use of strigils or scrapers, either 
of horn or metal, to remove perspira- 
tion, oil, and impurities from the skin. 
Connected with the baths were walks, 
covered race -grounds, tennis-courts, 
apd gardens, the whole, both in the 
external and internal decorations, 
being frequently on a palatial sq^e. 
The group of the Laocoon and tlje 
Famese Hercules were both found m 
the ruins of Roman baths. 

Modern Baths. With respect to 
modem baths, that commonly in use 
In Russia consists of a single hall, 
built of wood, in the midst of which 
is a powerful metal oven, covered 
with heated stones, and surrounded 
With broad benches, on which the 
bathers take their places. Cold water 
is then poured upon the heated stones, 
and a thick, hot steam rises, which 
causes the sweat to issue from the 
whole body. The bather is then gently 
whipped with wet birch rods, rubbed 
with soap, and washed with luke- 
warm and cold water ; of the latter, 
some pailfuls poured over his 
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head ; or else he leaps, immediately 
after this sweating-bath, into a river 
of pond, or rolls in the snow. 

The Turks, by their religion, are 
obliged to make repeated ablutions 
daily, and for this purpose there is, 
m every city, a public bath connected 
with a mosque. A favourite bath 
among them, however, is a modifica- 
tion of the hot-air sudorific bath of the 
ancients introduced under the name 
of “Turkish” into other than Mahom- 
medan countries. A regular accom- 
paniment of this bath, when properly 
given, is the operation knoum as 
“ kneading,” generally performed at 
the close of the sweating process, 
after the final rubbing of the bather 
with soap, and consisting in a syste- 
matic pressing and squeezing of the 
\vhole body, stretching the hmbs, and 
manipulating all the joints as well as 
the tleshy and muscular paits. Public 
baths are now common in Europe, 
but the first English public baths and 
wash-houses of the kind now* common 
in all cities were esttiblished in Liver- 
pool and near the London docks in 
1844. In 1846 an Act was passed for 
their encouragement, and a series of 
statutes, known as “ The Baths and 
Wash-houses Acts 1846 to 1896,“ 
folio w’ed. The establisLment of cheap 
swimming-baths w’as authorized m 
1878. 

The principal natural warm baths 
in England are at Bath, m Somerset- 
shire (the hottest), and Buxton and 
Matlock, in Derbyshii-e. The tem- 
perature of the Bath springs ranges 
from 109® to 117® F.. while that ofthe 
Buxton and Matlock waters scarcely 
exceeds 82®. The baths of Harrogate, 
which are strongly Impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, are also of 
great repute for the cure of obstinate 
cutaneous diseases, indurations of the 
glands, etc. The most celebrated 
natural hot baths in Europe are those 
of Aix-la.-Cfiiapelle, and the various 
Baden, in Gennany ; Tooplitz, in 
Bohemia ; Bagnldres, Bar6ges, and 
Dax, in the south of France ; and 
Spa, in Belgium. Besides the various 
kinds of watei'-bath with or without 
medication or natural mineral in- 
gedients, there are also milk, oil, ivine, 
earth, sand, mud, and eleetiic baths, 
smoke-baths and gas-baths: but 
these are as a rule only indulged m 
after specific prescription. 

The practice of bathing os a method 
of cure in cases of diseaso falls under 
the head of hydropathy ; but even 
when it is employed simply for 
pleasure or purification due regard 
should be paid to the physiolo^cal 
condition of the bather. In many 
cases cold bathing should be avoided 
altogether, especially by those who 
have any tendency to spitting of 
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blood or consumption, by gouty 
people, or by those who have any 
latent visceral disease or apdiuectio 
tendency. Wherever the bath is 
followed by shivering instead of by a 
healthy reactionary glow, it is un- 
desirable ; and a cold bath in the 
morning after any debauchery or 
excess m eating or drinking on the 
previous evening is exceedingly im- 
prudent. 

Delicate persons and cluldren ought 
not to bathe in the sea. before ten or 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and in 
no case should bathing be inaulgred in 
after a long fast. In cold streams and 
rivers additional precautions should 
be taken, the cold plunge, when 
heated or fatigued, being frequently 
attended with fatal results. Even 
warm baths are not wholly free from 
danger ; apoplexy and death having 
been known to follow a hot bath 
when entered wdth a full stomach. As 
a rule the temperature should not 
exceed 105®, and they should not he 
too long continued. Frequent in- 
dulgence in them has an enervating 
effect, though the majority of people 
need as yet no renewal of Hadriau's 
prohibitive legislation in this matter. 
See also Douches ; Thukvle. — 
Bibliography : W. A. Beckci, 
Oalhis ; J. Farrar, Baths and Baihinu, 
W. P. Gerbarc^ Modern Baths and 
Bath Houses ; R. F, Fox, PrinexpUs 
and Practice of Medical Hydrology. 

BATH, Knights of the. An order of 
England, supposed to have been in- 
stituted by Hemy IV. on the day of 
his coronation, but allowed to lapse 
after the reign of Charles II. till 1725, 
when George I. revived it ah a 
military order. By the book of 
statutes then prepared the number 
of knights was limited to the 
sovereign and thirty -seven knights 
companions ; but the limits of the 
order were greatly extended in 1815, 
and again in 1847, when it was 
opened to civilians. It now consists 
of three classes, each subdivided intt> 
(1) military members, (2) civil 
members, and (3) honorary memberh, 
consisting of foreign princes and 
officers. The first class consists of 
Knights of the Grand Cross (G.C.B.) ; 
the second of Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.) ; and the third of Com- 
panions (C.B.). The Dean of West- 
minister is dean of the order. 

In 1917 the’‘ Companions of the 
order were given the privileges and 
precedence of Commanders, the badge 
being now worn round the neck. In 
1918 the statutes were amended in 
order to admit officers of the Royal 
Air Force to the military division. 
The ribbon of the order is enmson , 
the military badge a gold cross of 
eight points, with the lion of England 
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between the fonr principal angles, and 
havln&in a circle in the centre the 
rose, ®8tle. and shamrock between 
three imperial crowns ; motto : Tria 
juncta in uno. Stars are worn by the 
two fb^t classes, with additional 
motto, Ich dien^ for the military 
members only. See Kniohthood. 

BATH-BRICK. A preparation of 
siliceous earth found In tho River 
Parret, in Somersetshire, m tho form 
of a solid brick, used for cleaning 
loiives, etc. See Sand. 

BATH'GATE. A town, Scotland, 
Linlithgowshiro, pleasantly situated, 
and having in the vicinity the paraffin 
works known as Young’s, a paper- 
mill and other works, and coal and 
iron-stone mines. Pop. (1931), 10,097. 

BATHOLITE. A mass of igneous 
rock having no visible floor, and pre- 
sumed to pass down into some remon 
of the earth’s crust where molten 
rocks at one time prevailed over all 
others. Granite blocks, like those of 
the Cairngorm Mountains in Scotland, 
or the long ridge of the Leinster Chain, 
which have intruded into their sur- 
roimdings, are regarded as batholites 
the crests of which have become 
exposed by denudation. A bathohte 
in its original molten condition may 
exist under any large area of volanic 
activity, and tho similarity of the 
igmeous rocks sent to tho surface over 
broad regions of the earth, constitut- 
ing what arc called “ petrographical 
provinces,” points to the existence of 
very considerable continuous rock- 
cauldrons in tho crust. 

BATHOM'ETER. An instrument, 
invented by Sir William Siemens, for 
measuring the depth of sea beneath a 
vessel without casting a line. It is 
based upon the fact that the attrac- 
tion exerted upon any given mass of 
matter on tho ship Is less when she is 
afloat than ashore, because of the less 
density of sea -water as compared 
with that of earth or rock. 

BATHONIAN STAGE. A division 
of the middle Jurassic series of rocks, 
including tho bods between the In- 
ferior Oolite and the Oxford Clav. 
The name is derived from its excellent 
development near Bath, in Somer- 
setshire, and the most important 
member is tho Oolitic limestone 
kno^vn as Bath-stone (q.v.). Tho 
Bathonian stage InclufLes the follow- 
ing beds in ascending order : 

1. Stonesficld Slate, named from a 
village near Woodstock ; a flaggy 
limestone used for roofing, \rith 
remains of ferns and cycads washed 
in from the Jurassic land, and of 
some of the earllost-known mammals, 
allies of the monotromes or the mar- 
supials. 2. The Great or BcUh Oolite, 


with marine fossils, and also remains 
of the large reptiles known as dino- 
saurs. 3. Bradford Clay, 4. JTorest 
Marble. 5. Cornbrash, so called from 
its “ brashy ” or nibbly nature, an 
earihy oolite yielding fair land for 
com. 

BATHORI (ba'to-rc), or BATHORY. 
A Hungarian family, which gave 
Transylvania five princes, and Poland 
one of its greatest kings. The more 
important members wei'e : — 1. Ste- 
phen, bom m 1532, elected Prince of 
Transylvania in 1571, on the death of 
Zapolya, and m 1575 King of Poland. 
He accomplished many internal re- 
forms, recovered the Polish territories 
in possession of the Czar of Moscovy, 
and reigned prosperously till his 
death in 1586. — 2. Sigi'^miind, nephew 
of Stephen, educated by tho Jesuits, 
became Prince of Transylvania in 
1581, shook off the Ottoman yoke, 
and had begnn to give hopes of reign- 
ing gloriously when he resigned his 
dominions to the Emperor Rudolph 
IT , in return for two principalities in 
Silesia, a cardinal’s hat, and a pension. 
Availing himself, however, of an in- 
vitation by tho Transylvanians, ho 
retmTied, and placed himself under 
the protwtion of the Porte, but was 
defeated by tho Imperialists in every 
battle, and finally sent to Prague, 
where he died almost forgotten in 

1613. — 3. Elizabeth, meco of Stephen, 
King of Poland, and wife of Count 
Nadasdy, of Hungary. She is said to 
have bathed in tho blood of 600 
young girls in the hope of renewing 

her youth, and to have committed 

other enormities. She was afterwards 
seized and confined till her death in 

1614. 

BAT-HORSE. See Batman. 

BATHOS. A Greek word meaning 
depth, now used to signify a ludicrous 
sinking from the elevated to tho mean 
in writing or spcooli. First used m 
this sense by Pope in The Art of 
Sinking in Poetry (Scnblerua Papers, 
1729). 

BATH-STONE Calso railed BATH- 
OOLITE and ROE-STONE, from the 
small rounded grams of which it 
is composed). A species of English 
limestone. It is extensively worked 
near Bath for building purpose^. 
When just quarried it is soft; but 
though it soon becomes hard on ex- 
osure to tho atmosphere, and is of 
andsomo appearance, it is not very 
durable. 

BATH'URST. A British settlement 
on the west coast of Africa, on the 
island of St. Mary’s, near tho mouth 
of the Gambia, with a trade in grum, 
becs-wax, hides, ivory, gold, rice, 
cotton, and palm oil. Pop. 8000. 
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BATHURST 

BATHURST. A town in the 
western district of New South Wales, 
on the Macquarie River, with wide, 
well-laid-out streets at right angles, 
and a central square, tanneries, rail- 
way workshops, orewerles, flour-mills, 
and other Industries. Pop. 9200. 

BATHURST, Allen Bathurst. First 
Earl, a distinguished statesman in 
Queen Anne’s rci^ ; bom 1684. He 
took part, vvdth Harley and St. John 
in opposing the influence of Marl- 
borough, was raised to the peerage in 
1711, impeached the promoters of 
the South Sea scheme, opposed the 
Bill against Atterbury, and was a 
leading antagonist of Walpole. He 
was created earl in 1772. His name 
is also associated with those of the 
leading writers and wits of the day. 
Died 1775. 

BATHURST, Henry Bathurst Third 
E{^1, son of the second earl, a pro- 
minent Tory statesman, after whom 
various capes, islands, and districts 
were named. Born 1762 ; m 1807, 
President of Board of Trade ; in 1809, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; and in 
1812, Secretary for the Colomes, a 
post held by him for sixteen years 
Ho was also President of the Council 
under Wellington, 1828-30. Died 
1834. 

BATHURST ISLAND. On the 

North Australian coast, belonging to 
S. Australia, separated from Melville 
Island by a narrow strait ; triangular 
in shape, with a wooded area of about 
1000 sq. miles — Also an island in the 
Arctic Ocean discovered by Parry, E 
of Corawallls and W. of Melville 
Island, 76° N., 100° W. 

BATHYBTUS (Gr. hathys, deep, 
bios, life). The name given by Huxley 
to what was regarded as granular, 
slimy masses of animal matter found 
covering the sea bottom at great 
depths. 

BATIK. A process of dyeing fabric 
to produce marble colour effects. The 
material is immersed in different 
coloured dyes successively, the parts 
to remain unaffected m each stage 
being covered by hot wax. The name 
Is also applied to the fabric so treated, 
and the design produced by this 
method. 

BAT'LEIY. Municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of England, West 
Riding of York, about a mile from 
Dewsbury ; principal manufactures ; 
heavy woollen cloths, such as pilot, 
beaver, police, army, and frieze 
cloths, flushings and blankets. Batley 
and Morley unite in returning one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1931), 
34,573. 

BATMAN (bat'man or b&'man ; 
from Ft. hdt, a pack-saddle). In the 
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British army, a person allowed by the 
Government to every company of a 
regiment on foreign service. Ris duty 
is to take charge of the cooking 
utensils, etc., of the company, and he 
has a bat-horse to convoy these 
utensils from place to place. 

BARTON. A short staff or trun- 
cheon, m some cases used as an 
official badge, as that of a field- 
marshal. The conductor of an 
orchestra has a baton for the purpose 
of directing the performers as to time, 
etc. In heraldry, what is usually 
called the ** bastard bar,” or “ bar 
sinister,” is properly a baton sinister. 
See Bastard Bar. 

BAT'ON ROUGE (rnzh). The 
capital of Louisiana, United States, 
on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
with an arsenal, barracks, military 
hospital. State house. State uni- 
versity, etc. On 5th Aug., 1862, the 
Confederates under General Brecken- 
ridgo suffered a severe defeat before it. 
Pop. 21,782. 

BATOUM, or BATUM (ba-tom'). A 
port on the east coast of the Black 
Sea, acqmred by Russia by the 
Treaty of Berlin, on condition that its 
fortifications were dismantled and it 
was thrown open as a free port. It 
rapidly grew to bo the main outlet for 
Transcaucasia ; its harbour was en- 
larged for commercial reasons ; an 
arsenal was built outside It ; it W'as 
connected by a military ro^ with 
Kars ; and finally, in July, 1880, the 
Russian Government declared it to be 
a free port no longer. Its importance 
as a naval and military station to 
Russia was unquestionably great ; it 
is of most importance commercially 
as an outlet for the mineral oil of 
Baku. The water is of great depth 
close inshoic, and the shipping lies 
under protection of the overhanging 
chffs of the Gouriel Mountains. 
Batoum was abandoned by the Bol- 
shevik Government m March, 1918, 
and occupied by the Turks on 15th 
April of the same year. By the teniih 
of the armistice concluded with 
Turkey in Nov., 1918, the Allies 
occupied the port, and In Nov., 1919, 
a military governor was appointed 
by the British Government. On 9th 
July, 1920, Batoum was evacuated by 
the British, and occupied by Georgian 
troops. Pop. 46,000. — ^The province 
of Bofowm nad'an area of 2693 sq. 
miles. Pop. 186,000. 

BATRACHIANS (ba-tra'ki-ana: Gr. 
batrachds, a frog). The fourth order in 
Cuvier’s arrangement of the class 
Reptllla, comprising frogs, toads, 
newts, salamanders, and sirens. The 
term Is now sometimes employed as 
sjmonymous with amphibia, but is 
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more usually restricted to the order 
Anura tailless amphibia. See Am- 
PfilBIA. • 

BATSHIAN. See Bachian. 

BATTA. An allowance which 
military officers hi India receive in 
addition to their pay. It was origin- 
ally given only when the officers were 
on the march or in the field, but now 
half-batta is paid when troops are in 
cantonments. 

BATTALTON. The tactical unit of 
oonunand in infantry, supposed to be 
of the maximum strength to be 
efficiently handled by one officer in 
chief command, with others imder 
him. In most armies it is about 1000 
to 1100 men. The former is about the 
strength of a battalion in the British 
army, in which battalions now corre- 
spond to what were formerly regi- 
ments, the chief commanding officer 
(in actual command) being the 
lieutenant-colonel. See Army. 

BATTALION OF DEATH. The 

legion of Russian women and girls, 
belonging to all classes, organized in 
1917 and commanded by the famous 
revolutionary Madame Botshltalova. 
The battalion took part in several 
engagements. 

BATTAS, or BATTAKS. A people 
belonging to the Malayan race in- 
habiting the vaHerye and plateaus of 
the mountains that extend longitu- 
dinally through the Island of Sumatra. 
They practise €kgriculture and cattle- 
rearing, and are skilful in various 
handicrafts ; they have also a 
written literature and an alphabet of 
their own, their books treating of 
astrolo^, witchcraft, medicine, war, 
etc. They are under the nile of 
hereditary chieftains. In 1908 a 
Battak Institute was established at 
Leyden for the study of the Battak 
country, people, etc. 

BAT'TENBERO. A viUage In the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, 
from which the sons (by morganatic 
marriage) of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, uncle of Louis, Grand-Duke of 
Hesse, the husl^and of Princess Alice 
of Britain, derived their titles of 
princes of Battenherg. One of them, 
Alexander, was Prince of Bulgaria 
from 1879 to 188^ and died inT893. 
Another, Prince Henry, was married 
to Princess Beatrice of*Great Britain 
in 1885, and died in 1896. 

BATTENBERG, Prince Louie Alex- 
a^er ol. Bom 24th May, 1854, in 
Graz, son of Pnuce Alexander of 
Hesse. He became a naturalized 
British subject, entered the navy in 
1868, and in 1884 married Princess 
Victoria, eldest dai^hter of Princess 
Alice Maud, Grand-Duchess of Hesse- 


Darmstadt, and second daughter of 
Queen Victoria. He became rear- 
admiral in 1904, was second admiral 
of the Mediterranean fleet from 1906 
to 1908, commanded the AtlanUo 
fleet from 1908 to 1910, the 3rd and 
4th divisions of the Home fleet in 
1911, and was appointed Second Sea 
Lord in Nov., 1911, and First Sea 
Lord in Dec., 1912, in succession to 
Sir Francis Bridgeman. 

In October, 1914, however, in con- 
sequence of a campaign against alien 
enemies which c ulmina ted in an 
attack in the Cflobe on the First Sea 
Lord, he tendered his resiraation to 
Mr. Winston Churchill, ^en First 
Lord of the Admiralty, on the ground 
that his Wrth and parentage in some 
respects impaired his usefulness. In 
1917 the king determined that those 
princes of his family who were his 
subjects and bore German names 
and titles should relmqmsh those 
titles and adopt British surnames, 
€«id Prince Lotus adopted the title of 
Marquess of Milford Haven, and the 
surname of Monntbatten. He was the 
author of Men-of-war NameSy their 
Meaning and Origin (1908). He was^ 
made a Privy Coimcillor m 1914, and 
was both a Civil and a Military 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. He 
died 11th Sept., 1921. 

BATTERING-RAM. An engine for 
battering down the walls of besieged 
places. The ancients employed two 
different engines of this kind — one 
suspended m a frame, the other 
movable on wheels or rollers. They 
consisted of a beam or spar with a 
massive metal head, and were set in 
motion either by a direct application 
of manual force or by means of corda 
passing over pulleys. Some are said 
to have been 120 feet or more in 
length, and to have been worked bv 
100 men. One is described as being 
180 feet long, and having a head 
weighing 14 tons. Smaller ones, 
manned by three or four soldiers, 
were also frequently employed. They 
were generally covered with a roof 
or screen for the protection of the 
workers. The battering-ram is men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (iv. 2 ; xxi. 22), and 
the RomanB learnt the use of it from 
the Greeks. 

BATTERSEA. A municipal and 
parliamentary borough of London, in 
Surrey, in a low situauon on the south 
bank of the Thames, nearly oppo^te 
Chelsea, with a fine public pa^ ex- 
tending over 185 acres. The district 
is associated with the names of Pope 
and Bolingbroke. and with the 
Welllngton-Winchiisea duel. Batter- 
sea returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (municipal borough), 
(1931), 159,642. 

s 
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BATTERY. (1) Any number of on railway platforms. Mountain bat- 
gruns grouped for action In one place teries are organized for paoJs: trans* 
and under one control ; (2) the port only — either mules or carriers — 

tactical and administrative unit of all the material being sixjcially con- 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery ; (3) structed to this end. Among com- 
an entrenched work constructed as a binations with the word battery come 
position for guns in siege warfeire. the following : battery commander^ the 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery officer commanding a battery ; battery 
is organized in batteries of horse, leader^ the senior subaltern, who 
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held, heavy, siege, and mountain 
artillery. These differ in the weight 
and type of with which they have 
to do. but the general principles of 
organization are the same. {See 
Army.) Nominally a battery consists 
of six i^ns with their attendant 
ammunition wagons (12) and certain 
other transport. A major commands 
the battery, and has a .^ptain and 
three subalterns to assist him. For 
all purposes a battery is permanently 
organized in three sections, each of 
two ^ns and four wagons, under 
subaltern officers ; while in action it 
is divided into two parts, (a) the 
fighting battery of six guns and six 
wagons ; (6) the wagon line of the 
remaining wagons, under command 
of the captain. The change from 
march formation to that necessary 
for firing is termed coming into 
action.” 

Horse, field, and some heavy bat- 
teries are horse-drawn (six or eight 
horses to a gun), while other heavy 
batteries and siege-guns are drawn 
by mechanical transport or mounted 


receives and carries out the com- 
mander’s orders in action ; battery^ 
fire, each gim of a battery firing m 
turn : as opposed to gun-fire, where 
each gun fires independently. See 
Artillery. 

BATTERY. In criminal law, an 
assault bv beating or wounding an- 
other. The least touching or meddling 
with the person of another against 
his will may bo held to constitute a 
battery. 

BATTERY. In electricity and ^1- 
vanism, a combination of several Jars 
or metallic plates. See Daniell’8 
Cell; Electric Battery ; Second- 
ary Cell. ^ 

BATTHYANYI (bdt-y&n'yS). One 
of the oldest and most celebrated 
Hungarian families, traceable as far 
back as the Magyar invasion of 
Pannonia In the ninth century. 
Among later bearers of the neune have 
been — Count Casmir Batthyanyl, 
who was associated with Kossuth, 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Hungary during the Insurrection of 
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1849, and died In Paris 1854 ; Count 
Louis Batfchyanyi, bom 1809, of 
another branch of the family, was 
leader of the opposition in the Hun- 
i^rian Diet until the breaking out of 
the commotions of 1848, when he 
took an active part in promoting the 
national cause ; but on the entry of 
Windischgito Into Pesth he was 
arrested and shot, 1849. 

BATTLE. A combat between two 
annies. In ancient times and the 
Middle Ages the battle-ground was 
often chosen by a^eement, and the 
battle was a mere trial of strength, a 
duel cn gros ; and as the armies of 
the ancionts were imperfectly organ- 
ized, and the combatants fought very 
little at a distance, after the battle 
had begun manoeuvres were much 
more difficult, and troops almost 
entirely beyond the control of the 
general. Under these circumstances 
the battle depended almost wholly 
upon the previous arrangements 
and the valour of the troops. In 
modem times, however, the finest 
combinations, the most ingenious 
manoeuvres, are rendered possible by 
the better organization of the armies, 
and it is the skill of the general rather 
than the courage of the soldier that 
now determines the event of a battle. 
Battles are distinguished as offensive 
or defensive on either side, but there 
is a natural and ready transition from 
one method to the other. The purely 
defensive attitude is condenmed by 
tacticians except in cases where the 
only object desirable is to maintain 
a position of vital consequence, the 
weight of precedent lieing in favour 
of the dash and momentum of cm 
attacking force oven where opposed 
to superior forces. Where the greatest 
TCnerals have acted upon the de- 
fensive, it has almost always been 
with the desire to develop an oppor- 
tunity to pews to the offensive, and, 
having discovered their opponent’s 
hand, to marshal against the enemy, 
exhausted with attack, the whole 
stren^h of their resources. Napoleon 
won more than one great victory by 
this method, and Wellin^on’s re- 
putation was largely based upon his 
skill in defensive-offensive operations. 
Tacticians have divided a battle into 
three i^riods, which are disposition, 
combat, and the decisive moment. In 
some measure they req^re distinct 
quEdities in a commanaer, the in- 
tellect which can plot a disposition 
being by no means always of the 
prompt judgment pewsing to instant 
action which avails Itself of the crucial 
moment to crush an enemy. 

Co-operation and mutual support 
of all arms emd services is essenidu to 
success in a modem bat^e, which may 
occupy many days or even weeks and 


embrace a larm area of country, e.g. 
the battle of the Marne, the batrle of 
the Somme. This co-operation is en- 
sured by the most careful and detailed 
arrangements being made before- 
hand, such arrangements even includ- 
ing the rehearsal of more important 
phases over ground prepared to re- 
present the country over which the 
oj^rations will eventually take place. 
The modem battle may be, and pro- 
bably will be, a continuation of many 
operations — offensive and defensive — 
carried out by distinct and separate 
formations. The general scope of the 
operations as a whole will be planned 
by the supreme commander, while the 
choice of the methods to be used is 
left to the commander of the for- 
mations affected. See Strategy; 
Taotios. 

BATTLE. A town In Sussex, so 
named from the battle of Hastings 
having been fought there. An abbey 
built by William the Norman has 
dlsai^ared, but important remains 
of a later building exist on the same 
site ; and there is an old church of 
great interest. Pop. (1931), 3490. 

BATTLE (or BATTEL), Wager of. 
An obsolete method, according to* 
English law, of deciding civil or 
criminal cases by personal combat 
between the parties or their cham- 
pions in presence of the court. A 
woman, a priest, a peei^ or a person 
physically incapable of fighting could 
refuse such a trial. It was not 
abolished till 1819 (by the Statute of 
59 George III., c. 46), but had long 
previonsly been in abeyance. See 
Ordeal. 

BATTLE-AXE. A weapon much 
used in war in the early part of the 
Middle Ages among knights. It is a 
weapon which affords hardly any 
guard, and the heavier the blow given 
with it the more the fighter is exposed; 
but its use was to some extent necessi- 
tated by the resistance of iron armour 
to all but heavy blows. In England 
and Scotland the battle-axe was much 
employed, the Lochaber-axe remain- 
ing a formidable implement of de- 
struction in the hands of the High- 
landers to a recent period. 

BATTLE CREEK. A town of the 
United States, in Michigan, at the 
Jimction of the Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek, with a collie, and manu- 
factures of agricultural implements,^ 
etc. Pop. 25,267. 

BATTLEFORD. A trading town of 
Canada, province of Saskatchewan at 
the junction of the Battle and Sas- 
katohewan (North Fork). Pop. 1335. 

BAT’TLEMENT. A notched or 
indented parapet of a fortification, 
formed by a series of raised parta. 
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called cop$ or merlom, separated by 
oponii^ called crenelUa or emJbrasurea, 
the soldier sheltering himself behind 
the merlon, while he fires through the 
embrasure. Battlements were orlgin- 
aCLy military, but were afterwards 
used freely in ecclesiastical and civil 
buildings by way of ornament, on 
parapets, cornices, tabernacle work, 
etc. 

BATTLESHIP. Shfp used for pur- 
poses of warfare. In practice the 
word is confined to the largest ships 
In the fleet. These aro the successors 
of the ships of the line which com- 
osed the striking force of fleets in the 
ays of Nelson, and also of the 
triremes of the Greeks and the 
galleys of the Romans. The modem 
battleship, costing some £6,000,000, 
is a structure of remarkable strength, 
size and speed, perhaps the most 
wonderful piece of mechanism yet 
devised by science. 

The first modern battleship dates 
from about 1862. In 1863 the British 
Government launohed ironclads with 
turrets and from these the present 
ships have developed. They became 
larger* swifter and stronger, carrying 
more and heavier guns. The Royal 
Sovereign f launched in 1890, was one 
of a class that prei)ared the way for 
the Dreadnoughts. The innovation 
about these ships was that they were 
armed only with big guns, except for 
the small ones used to repel torpedo 
attacks. They displaced 17,900 tons 
and carried 12 in. guns. The Iron 
Duke class, their successors, carried 
13.5 In. guns and displaced 23,600 
tonS; while the Queen Elizabeths 
carried 15 in. guns and displaced 
27,000 tons. Such were the super- 
dreadnoughts which formed the 
nucleus of the Grand Fleet in the 
Great War. 

To-day (1932) there are four classes 
of ba;ttleships in the British navy. 
Three of* these are the Queen Eliza- 
beths, the new RoycH Sovereigns, also 
with 8.15 in. guns, and the Iron 
Dukes with 10 13.5 in. guns. The 
latter two classes are slightly smallor 
th&JitliG Queen Elizabeths. The fourth 
class consists of the Rodney and the 
Nelson, completed in 1927. They 
displace 36,000 tons and carry 9. 16 in. 
guns. 

Other navies have similar ships, bub 
the Germans have constructed a 
pocket battleship of only 10,000 tons, 
which, it is claimed, is equal in power 
to a super-dreadnought. In 1923, by 
the Treaty of Washington, a life of 
20 years was allowed for battleships. 

BATTUE (ba-ttl'). A method of 
killing game by having arsons to 
beat a wood, copse, or other cover, 
aod so drive the animals (pheasants, 


hares, etc.) towards the spot where 
sportsmen are stationed _ to shoot 
thorn. 

BATTUS. Legendary founder of 
the Greek colony of (Ifyrene, In Libya, 
about 650 b.c. There were eight 
rulers of the family foimded by Imn, 
bearing alternately the names Battus 
and Arcesilaus. 

BATU KHAN. Mongol ruler of the 
Western conquests of his grandfather, 
Genghis !&an, from 1224 to 1255. He 
overran Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Dalmatia, holding Russia for ten 
years. 

BATUM. See Batoum. 

BAUDELAIRE (bod-lar), Charles 
Pierre. French poet, born 1821. Hie 
first work of importance was a series 
of translations from Poe, ranking 
among the most perfect translations 
m aiw literature. A volume of poems, 
Les Fleurs du Mai (1857), established 
his reputation as a leader of the 
Romanticists, though the police 
thought it necessary to deodorize 
them. Of a higher tone were his 
Petits Potms en Prose ; followed in 
1859 by a monograph on Th^ophile 
Gautier, in 1-860 by Les Paradis 
Arti^oiels (opium and hashish 
stumes), and in 1861 by Wagner et 
Tarmhauser d Pans. He died in 1867. 
The best English rendering of the 
Fleurs du Mai is by A. Symons (1905). 
— Bibliography : Henry James, 
French Poets and Novelists ; Asse- 
lineo.u, Charles Baudelaire, aa vie et 
son oeuvre ; F. Gautier, Charles 
Baudelaire. 

BAUDRY (bo-dre), Paul Jacques 
Aim#. A prominent modern French 
painter, bom in 1828, died Jan., 1886. 
He took the grand prix de Rome In 
1860, and exhibited many important 
works, of which the better known are 
his Charlotte Corday and La Perle et la 
Vayue. The decoration of the foyer 
of the New Opera House at Paris was 
entrusted to him — an enormous work, 
occupying a total surface of 500 sq. 
metres, but admirably acoomplished 
by him in eight years. 

BAUER (bou'or), Bruno. German 
philosopher, histOzian, and Biblical 
critic of the rational school, bom 
1809, died 1682. Wrote Cntique of the 
Gospel of John (1840) ; Critiaue of the 
Synoptic Gospels (1840) ; History of 
the French Revolution to the Founding 
of the Republic (1847); History of 
Germany during the French Revolu- 
tion and the Rule of Napoleon (1846) ; 
Critique of ike Gospels (1850-1) ; 
Critique of the Pauline EpisUes' (IB 50); 
Philo, Stremas, Renan, and Primitive 
Christianity (1874) ; Christ and the 
Ccesars (1877), etc. 

BAUHIN (bd-an), Gaspard. Bom 
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«rt Basel in 1560 ; In 1580 elected to 
the Greek chair at Basel, and in 1589 
to that^f anatomy and botany. He 
died In 1624. His fame rests chiefly 
on his Finax ThecUri Botanid and 
Theatrum Botanicum. Linnaeus gave 
his name to a genus of plants. 


BAUHIN'IA. A genus of plants, 
ord. Leguminosse, usually lianes, 
found in the woods of hot countries, 
and often stretching from tree to tree 
like cables. Many are showy and 
interesting. The bark of B. variegdta 
is used in tanning : the bast fibres of 
some Indian species are made into 
ropes and twine. 


BAUMGARTEN (boum'gar-tn), 
Alexander Gottlieb. A German philo- 
sopher, bom m 1714 at Berlin; in 
1740 was made professor of philo- 
sophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and 
died there in 1762. He is the founder 
of eesthctics as a science, and the 
inventor of this name. His ideas 
were first developed in his De Non- 
nullis ad Poema pertinenMms (1735), 
and afterwards in the two volumes of 
his imcompleted JSstheticat published 
1750-8. 

BA UR (hour), Ferdinand Christian. 
German theolo^an, founder of the 
** Tubingen School ** of theologians 
and Hegelian thinkers, bom in 1792, 
The publication of his first work, 
Symbolism and Mythology, or The 
Natural Religion of Antiquity, in 
1824-5, led to his appointment as 
professor in the evangelical faculty 
of Tfibmgen University, a position 
occupied by him till his death in 1860. 
His chief works in the department of 
the history of Christian dogma are : 
The Christian Gnosis, or The Christian 
Philosophy of Religion (1835) ; The 
Christian Doctrine of the Atonement 
(1838) ; The Christian Doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation (1841-3) ; 
The Compendium of and Lectures on 
the History of Christian Dogmas (1847, 
1865). To the department of New 
Testament criticism and the early 
history of Christiamty belong The «o- 
caUed Pastoral Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul (1835) ; Paul the Aposw of 
Jesus Christ (1845) ; Critical In- 
quiries Concerning the Canonic Gospels 
(1847) ; A History of Christian 
Doctrine to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (1853-63). 

Baur*s views in rerard to the 
Church of the earliestJtimes and the 
New Testament Scriptures have been 
very influential. He saw different and 
opposing tendencies at work in the 
Church of apostolic times, and be- 
lieved that the New Testament mainly 
took form in the second century, the 
only genuine writings previous to a.d. 
70 being the four great Pauline 
epistles and Revelation. 


BAUTZEN (bout'sen),orBUDISSIN. 
A German town in Saxony, upon a 
height on the right bank at the 
Spree, with some old and interesting 
buildings. The inhabitants are mostly 
Lutheran, and both Catholics and 
Protestants worship m the same 
cathedral. Chief manufactures : 
woollen goods, paper, gunpowder, 
machines. Napoleon defeated the 
united armies of the Russians and the 
Prussians at Bautzen on the 21st May, 
1813. Pop. 38,334. 

BAUXITE (bak'sit). A rock re- 
sembling clayj but consisting of hy- 
drated aluminium oxide, with, m good 
examples, a silica content of less than 
2 per cent. Bauxite is mined at Les 
Baux in Provence, m Arkansas, and 
other places, including County An- 
trim, where it occurs between basaltic 
lavas. It is the source of commercial 
aluminium, and is also used for bricks 
for high -temperature furnaces, and 
in alum manufacture. Like laterite 
(Q.V.), it results from tropical con- 
oitions of weathering acting on a 
variety of silicate rocks. 

BAVA'RIA (Ger. Bayern ; Fr. 
BavUre), Previous to the changes 
caused by the European War, a king- 
dom in the south of Germany, now a 
republic in the German federation, 
composed of two isolated portions, 
the larger comprising about eleven- 
twelfths of the tot^ area, having 
Wurttemberg, Baden, etc., on the 
west, while the smaller portion, the 
Pfalz or Palatinate, is separated from 
the other by Wurttemberg and 
Baden, and lies west of the Rhine ; 
total area, 29,334 sq. miles. The main 
political divisions are: Upper Bavaria 
(pop. 1,684,766 ; chief town, Munich, 
the capital of the country, pop. 
680,704) ; Lower Bavaria (755,769) ; 
Palatinate (931,755); Upper Pala- 
tinate and Regensburg (629,262) ; 
Upper Franconia (757,515); Middle 
Franconia (998,386) ; Lower Fran- 
conia and Aschaflenburg (762,744) ; 
Schwaben and Neuburg (859,397) ; 
total in 1925, 7,379,594. Next towns 
after Munich are Nurnberg, Ai^sburg, 
Wiirzburg, and Ratisbon (Regens- 
burg). 

Physical. The main portion of the 
country is hilly ; in the south, where 
it belongs to the Alps, it is moun- 
tainous ; but north of the Alps and 
south of the Danube, which flows east 
through the country from Ulm to 
Passau, there is a considerable 
plateau, averaging about 1600 feet 
above the sea-level. The south 
frontier is formed by a branch of the 
Noric Alps, offsets from winch project 
far into the plateau ; principal peaks : 
the Zugspitze, 10,394 feet, and the 
Watzxnann, 9470 feet. The highest 
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summits on the Bohemian (Austrian) Jewellery, etc. The optical andmathe- 
frontier, belonging to the Bdhmer- matical instruments made are ox- 
wald Mountains, are the Rachel, cellent. A most important ^anch of 
4770 feet, and the Arber, 4790 feet, industry is the brewing of oeer, for 
Ranges of less elevation bordering on which there aje upwards of 7000 
or belonging to the country are the establishments, producing over 300 
Fichtelgebirge in the north-east, the millions of gallons a year. The dis- 
the Frankenwold, Rhongebirge, and tiUeries produce over 4 millions of 
Spessart in the north, and the Steiger- gallons of alcohol. A number of the 
wald and Franconian Jura in the people maintain themselves by the 
middle. The Palatinate Is traversed manufacture of articles in wood, and 
by the north extremity of the Vosges by felling and hewing timber. 
Mountains, the highest peak being The trade of Bavaria in home pro- 
the Konigstuhl, 2162 feet. duce exported and goods imported 

Rivers. The greater part of the for consumption in the country is not 
country belongs to the basin of the large. Principal exports : corn, 
Danube, wluch is navigable. Its timber, wine, cattle, glass, hops, fruit, 
tributaries on the south being the beer, wooden wares, etc. The chief im- 
Iller, Lech, Isar, and Inn ; on the ports are sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, 
north, the Womitz, ^Vltmuhl, Nab, spices, dye-stuffs, silk and silk goods, 
and Regen. The northern portion lead, etc. From its position Bavaria 
belongs to the basin of the Main, has a considerable transit trade. The 
which i*ecoives the Regmtz and Saale, K6nig Ludwig Canal connects the 
and is a tributary of the Rhine. The Main at Bamberg with the Altmdhl 
Palatinate has only small streams a short distance above its embouchui*e 
that flow into its boundary river the In the Danube, thus establishing water 
Rhine. The chief lakes of Bavaria are communication between the North 
all on the higher part of the south Sea and the Black Sea. The railway 
plateau : the smaller within the system has a total mileage of 5290, 
range of the Alps. The Ammer-See mostly belon^ng to the State, 
is about 10 miles long by broad. Education is in a less satisfactory 
1736 feet above the sea ; the WUrm- condition than in most German 
See or Stamberger-^e, about 12 States. There are about 7500 ele- 
miles long by 3 broad, 1899 feet ; and mentary schools, at which attendance 
Chiem-See, 9 miles long by 9 to 4 is compulsory up to fourteen yeais of 
broad, 1651 feet. The climate in age. There are three universities, two 
general is temperate and headthy, of which (Munich and Wurzburg) are 
though somewhat colder than the Roman Catholic, and one (Erlangen) 
other South German States ; yearly Protestant. In art Bavana is best 
average about 47® F. known as the home of the Ntimberg 

Industries. As regards soil, Bavaria school, founded about the middle of 
is one of the most fertile countries in the sixteenth century by Albert 
Germany, producing the various Diirer. Hans Holbein is also claimed 
^reals in abundance, the best hops in as a Bavarian ; and to these have to 
Germany, fruit, wine, tobacco, etc , be added the eminent sculptors ]&aft 
and having extensive forests. Lower and Vischcr, both bom about the 
Franconia (the Main valley) and the middle of the flfteenth century. The 
Palatinate are the great vine-growing restoration of the reputation of 
districts. The celebrated Steinwein Bavaria in art was chiefly the work 
and Leistenwein are the produce of of Ludwig I., under whom the capital 
the slopes of the Steinberg and became one of the most prominent 
Marienbeig at Wiirzburg (on the seats of the fine arts In Europe. The 
Main). The forests of Bavaria, chiefly rellsdon of the State is Roman 
fir and pine, yield a large revenue, Catholicism, over 70 per cent of the 
much timber being annually exported, population being Roman Catholics, 
fosrether with potash, tar, turpentine. All citizens, whatever their creed, 
etc. The principal mineral products possess the some civil and political 
are salt, coal, and iron, some of the rights. The dioceses of Bavaria com- 
m i n i n g works belonging to the State, prise two Roman Catholic arch- 
The minerals worked include copper, bishoprics, Munich and Bamberg ; 
qmdtsilver, noanganese, cobalt, por- and six bishoprics, Augsbum, Ratls- 
celaln clay, alabaster, graphite. Large bon, Blchst&Ct, Passau, wUrzburg, 
numl^rs of horses and cattle are and Spires. 

reared, as also sheep and swine. The For over a century Bavaria was a 
^ cattle in 1926 showed kingdom, and the crown hereditary in 
horses, 3,566,584 cattle, and the male line of the descendants of 
The manufactures are the ancient Counts of Wittelsbanh. 
n^vidually mostly on a small scale. The executive power was vested in the 
The principal ^tlcles manufactured king, but his ministers were re- 
are lineiu, woollens, cottons, leather, sponsible for his acts. The Ic^slature 
paper, glass, earthen and iron ware, consisted of two chambers — one of 
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senators, composed of princes of the 
royal family, the srreat ofl9oers of the 
State, t%e two archbishops, the heswis 
of certain noble families, and certain 
members appointed by the Crown; 
the other of deputies, 163 in number, 
elected by direct and secret vote, and 
calculated at the rate of 1 for every 
38,000 inhabitants. The lower cham- 
ber was elected for six years. The 
army (peace footing, 72,000) was 
raised by conscription — every man 
being liable to serve from the 1st 
of January of the year in which he 
completes his twentieth year. In 
tune of peace the army was under the 
command of the King of Bavaria, 
but in time of war under that of the 
Emperor of Germany, as commander- 
in-chief of the whole German army. 

As a result of the revolutionary 
movement in Nov., 1918, the Bavar- 
ian dynasty was deposed and a re- 
publican form of government set up. 
The provisional constitution, made 
public on 7th Jan., 1919, established 
a Socialist Republic in Bavaria. The 
supreme power lies with the people ; 
the Diet consists of one chamber : the 
suffrage is universal ; the privileges 
of birth and caste are abolished. 
The supreme executive power is 
exercised by the ministry as a whole. 
The Church is separated from the 
State, and all rel^ious associations 
have equal rights. 

History. The Bavarians ta>ke their 
name from the Boil, a Celtic tribe 
whose territory was occupied by a 
confederation of Germanic tribes, 
called after their predecessors Boiarii. 
These were made tributary first to the 
Ostrogoths, and then to the Franks ; 
emd on the death of Charlemagne his 
successors governed the country by 
heutenants with the title of meugrave, 
afterwards converted (in 921) into 
that of duke. In 1070 Bavaria passed 
to the family of the Gue^hs, and in 
1180 by imperial grant to Otho, Count 
of Wlttelsbach, founder of the dynasty 
reigning until 1918. In 1623 the 
reigning duke was made one of the 
Electors of the empire. Elector Maxi- 
milian II. joined in the War of the 
Spanish Succession on the side of 
France, and this led, after the 
battle of Blenheim, 1704, to the loss 
of his dominions for the next ten 
years. His son, Clharles Albert, like- 
wise lost his dominions for a time to 
Austria, but they we:« all recovered 
again by Charles's son, Maximilian 
III. (1745). In the wars following the 
French revolution Bavaria was in a 
difllcult position between France and 
Austria, out in the end joined Napo- 
leon, from whom its Elector Maxi- 
milian IV. received the title of king 
(1805), a title afterwards confirmed 
by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. 


King Maximilian I. was succeeded by 
his son, Ludwig (or Louis) I., under 
whom various circmnstances helped 
to quicken a desire for political 
change. Reform being refused, 
tumults arose in 1848, and Ludwig 
resigned in favour of his son, Maxi- 
milian II., under whom certain modi- 
fications of the constitution were 
carried out. At his death in 1864 he 
was succeeded by Ludwig II. In the 
war of 1866 Bavaria sided with 
Austria, and was compelled to cede a 
small portion of its tenitory to 
Prussia, and to pay a war indemnity 
of iS2,500,000. Soon after Bavaria 
entered into an alliance with Prussia, 
and in 1867 joined the Zollverein. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870 - 
71 the Bavarians took a prominent 
part, and it was at the request of the 
King of Bavaria on behalf of 8dl the 
other princes and the senates of the 
free cities of Germany, that the King 
of Prussia agreed to accept the title 
of Emperor of Germany. From Jan., 
1871, to 1918 Bavaria formed part of 
the German Empire, and was repre- 
sented in the Bundesrath by six, and 
in the Reichstag by forty-eight 
members. The eccentricity early dis- 
played by Ludwig II. developed to 
such an extent that in June, 1886, he 
was placed under control, and a 
regency established rmder Prince 
Luitpold (Leopold). The change was 
almost immediately followed by the 
suicide of the king, and as Prince 
Otto, the brother and heir of the late 
king, was insane, the regency was 
continued. Prince Luitpold died on 
12th Deo., 1912, and his son, Ludwig, 
became regent. On 5th Nov., 1913, 
the prince was proclaimed king, under 
the name of Ludwig III., in succession 
to his cousin. King Otto, who was 
declared incapable of ruling. King 
Otto died on 12th Oct., 1916. Lud- 
wig III. abdicated in Nov., 1918, and 
the Bavarian Government was taken 
over by a cabinet under the leader- 
ship of Kurt Eisner. Eisner was 
assassinated in Feb., 1919, and a 
struggle ensued between the moderate 
Socialists and the extremists of the 
Left. The moderate party, however, 
returned to power in May, 1919. In 
Nov., 1919, the Inhabitants of the 
Free State of Coburg decided to join 
Bavaria. This was approved by the 
Bavarian Diet in 1920 and the Union 
took place. — Bibijography : S. 
Riezler, QeschichU Bayems (4 vols.) ; 
R. Pilotv, Die VerfasaungageschvclUe 
dea KHmareicha Bayem ; Gbtz, (7eo- 
graphiach-historisches Handbttch mn 
Bayem \ M. Doeberl, Entwickeiungs- 
geschichie Bayems ; O. P. Higby, 
Religicnis Policy of Uie Bavarian 
Oovemrnmt during the Napoleonic 
Period* 
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BAXTER, Richard. The most 
eminent of the English nonconform- 
ing divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, born in Rowton, Shropshire, 
1615 ; ordained m 1638 ; parish 
minister of EZidderminster in 1640. 
The imposition of the oath of univer- 
sal approbation of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 
(the et ccetera oath) detached him from 
the Establishment. After the battle 
of Naseby he accepted the chaplaincy 
of Colonel Whallev’s regiment. He 
can scarcely be said, however, to 
have separated as yet in spirit from 
the Establishment, He upheld the 
monarchy, condemned the execution 
of the king and the election of Crom- 
well, preached against the Covenant 
and against separatists and sectanes, 
but his piety won him the respect of 
all parties. At the Restoration he 
became king's chaplain, but declined 
the bishopric of Hereford, and on the 
passage of the Act of Uniformity 
threw in his lot entirely with the 
nonconformists. In 1685 he was 
arrested, refused a hearing by Jef- 
freys, and imprisoned. After his re- 
lease he hved in retirement till his 
death in 1691. He left about 150 
treatises, of which his Saints* Ever- 
lasting ResU Call to the Unconvertedy 
and Reformed Pastor have been the 
most popular. — Bibliography : 
William Orme, Life and Times of 
Richard Boater ; J. Stalker, Lecture 
on Baxter m The Evangelical Succes- 
sion ; M'Adam Mmr, Religious 
Writers of England ; Currier, Nine 
Great Preachers. 

BAXTERIANS. Followers of Baxter 
in respect of his attempted com- 
promise between Calvinism and 
Armimamsm. They reject the doc- 
trme of reprobation, adi^t a umversal 
potential salvation, becoming actual 
in the case of the elect, and assert the 
possibility of fallmg from grace. The 
Baxteiians never formed a sect oi 
even a school, but were men of 
independent minds, distinguishing 
between essentials and non-essentials: 
in things necessary, unity ; in things 
doubtful, liberty ; in all things, 
charity. The two most eminent 
Baxterians were Dr. Isctac Watts and 
Dr. Philip Doddridge. — Cf. M‘Adam 
Muir, Religious Writers of England. 

BAY. The laurel tree, noble laurel, 
or sweet-bay (Laurus nobllis ) ; but 
the term is loosely given to many trees 
and shrubs resembling this. A fatty 
or fixed oil (used in veterinary medi- 
cine) and also a volatile oil are 
obtained from the berries, but what 
is called “ bayberry oil ** Is also 
obtained from the genus Myrlca or 
candleberry. In N. America the 
fragi-ant-flowered Magnolia glauca is 


called sweet-bay, the red-bay being 
Laurus carolinensis, the loblolly -bay 
Gordonia lasianthus. See liAfniKij. 

BAY. In geography, an indentation 
of some size Into the 8hoi*e of a sea or 
lake, generally said to be one with a 
wider entrance than a gulf. 

BAY. In architecture, a term ap- 
plied to a recessed division or com- 
partment of a building, as that 
marked ofC by buttresses or pillars. 

BA'YA. The weaver-bird (Ploc&us 
philippinus)y an interesting East 
Indian passerine bird, somewhat like 
the bullfinch. Its nest resembles a 
bottle, and is suspended from the 
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branch of a tree. The entrance is from 
beneath, and there are two chambers, 
one for the male, the other for the 
female. The baya is easily tamed, and 
will fetch and carry at command. 

BAYADERES (ba-a-derz'). The 
general European name for the 
dancing and singing girls of India, 
some of whom are attached to the 
service of the Hindu temples, while 
others travel about and dance at 
entertainments for hire. Those tn the 
service of the^^mples are generally 
devoted to this profession (including 
that of prostitution) from their child- 
hood. 

BAYAMO (ba-ya'mo), or ST. SAL- 
VADOR. A town In the east of Cuba, 
near the Cauto. Pop. 5000. 

BAYARD (bh-y&r), Pierre du Ter- 
rail. Seigneur de. The Chevalier sans 
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wur et sans reprochCy bom in 1476 in 
Castle > Bayard, near GrenoWe, in 
South^n France, At the age of 
eighteen he accompanied Ohaiies < 
VIII. to Italy, and in the battle of! 
Fornovo took a standard. At the 
beginnmg of the reign of Louis XII., 
in a battle near Milan, he entered the 
city at the heels of the fugitives, and 
was taken prisoner, but released by 
Ludovico Sforza without ransom. In 
Apulia he killed his calumniator, 
Sotomayor, and afterwards defended 
a bridge over the Garigliano singly 
against the Spaniards, receiving for 
this exploit as a coat of amis a porcu- 
pine, with the motto Vxres agncinis 
unus habet (‘* one has the sfapength 
of a band ’*). He distinguished him- j 
self equally against the Genoese and 
the Venetians, and, when JuUus II. 
declared himself against France, went 
to the assistance of the Duke of 
Ferrara- He was severely woimded 
at the assault of Brescia, but returned, 
as soon as cured, to the camp of 
Gaston de Foix, before Ravenna, and 
after new exploits was again danger- 
ously wounded in the retreat from 
Pavia. 

In the war commenced by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic he displayed the 
same heroism, and the fatal reverses 
which embittered the last years of 
Louis XII. only added to the personal 
glory of Bayard. When Francis L 
ascended the throne he sent Bayard 
into Dauphin6, to open a passaro over 
the Alps and through Piedmont. 
Prosper Colonna lay in wait for him, 
but was made prisoner by Bayard, 
who immediately after tother dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of 
Marignano. After his defence of 
M^zieres against the invading army 


of Charles V. he was saluted in Paris 
as the saviour of his coimtry, receiving 
the honour paid to a prince of the 
blood. His presence reduced the re- 
volted Genoese to obedience, but 
failed to prevent the expulsion of the 
French after the capture of Lodi. 

In the retreat the safety of the 
army was ‘Committed to Bayard, who^ 
however, was mortally wounded by a 
stone from a blunderbuss In inrotect- 
ing the passage of the Sesia. He 
kissed the cross of his sword, confessed 
to his squire, and died, 30th April, 
1524. He was buried in a church of 
the Mmorites, at Grenoble. — Biblio- 
graphy : “ Le Loyal Serviteur” (sup- 
posed to be Jacques de Miulles), La 
irts joyevse . . . histoire . . . des faiz, 
gesteSy trvwmphes el prouesses du bon 
chevalier sans paour et sans reproche. 
le genttl seigneur de Bayart (printed 
In 1527) ; modern edition of this work 
by M. J. Roman ; A. de Terrobasse, 
Histoire de Pierre Terrait, Seigneur de 
Bayart. 

BAYAZID. See Bajazet. 

BAYBERRY. See Bay (tree) and 
Candlkberry. 

BAY CITY. An American city, 
Michigan, on the east side of Saginaw 
River, near its mouth in Saginaw 
Bay, Lake Huron. Chief articles of 
trade, lumber and salt. Pop. (1920), 
47,564. 

BAYEUX (ba-yeu). An ancient 
town, France, department Calvados, 
16 miles N.W. of Caen, with manu- 
factures of lace, calico, and porcelain. 
In its cathedral, said to be the oldest 
m Normandy, the famous Bayeux 
tapestry was preserved for a long 
time. Pop. 7638. 



A seotloD of the Bayeux Tapestry ehowinf the Noimau cavalry attacking the English footmen «i the 
Battle of Hastings 
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BAYEUX TAPESTRY. So caUed 
because it was originally found in the 
cathedral of Bayeux, in the public 
library of which town it is still pre- 
served. Formerly known as the 

ToUe de St. Jean/* it is supposed to 
have been worked by Matilda, Queen 
of Wllli€un the Conqueror, and to 
have been presented by Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, the half-brother of 
William, to the church in which It 
was found. It is 231 feet in length 
and 20 Inches in breadth, and is 
divided into seventy-two compart- 
ments. the subject of each scene being 
indicated by a Latin inscription. 
These scenes give a pictorial history 
of the invasion and conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, beginning with 
Harold’s visit to the Norman Court, 
end ending with his death at Hastings. 
— Biblioobaphy : Bolton Comey, 
Researches and Conjectures on the 
Bayeux Tapestry ; Jules Comte, 
Tapisserie de Bayeux ; F. R. Fowke, 
The Bayeux Tapestry* 

BAY ISLANDS. An island group, I 
Bay of Honduras, off N. coast of | 
State of Honduras, incorporated as a 
British colony in 1852, and ceded to 
Honduras in 1856. The largest is 
Ruatan, 30 miles long. Pop. about 
5000. j 

BAYLE (bfil), Pierre. French critic 
and miscellaneous writer, the son of a 
Calvinist preacher, bom at Carlat 
(Languedoc) in 1647, died at Rotter- 
dam 1706. A statue in his honour 
was erected at Pamiers in 1906. He 
studied at Toulouse, and was em- 
ployed for some time as a private 
tutor at Geneva and Rouen. He went 
to Paris in 1674 and soon after was 
appointed professor of philosophy at 
Sedan. Six years after he removed to 
Rotterdam, where he filled a similar 
chair. The appearance of a comet, in 
1680, which occasioned an almost 
universal alarm, induced him to j 
publish, in 1682, his Perishes Diverses 
sur la ConUie^ a work full of learning, | 
in which he discussed various subjects 
of metaphysics, morals, theology, 
history, and politics. It was followed I 
by his Critique 06nerale de VHistoire 
du Calvinisme de Maimbourg. This 
work excited the jealousy of his 
colleague, the theologian Jiirieu, and 
involved Bayle in many disputes. In 
1684 he imdertook a periodical work, 
NouveUes de la B6pumique des Lettres, 
containing notices of new books in 
theolo^. philosopl^, history, and 
genered literature. This publication, 
which lasted for three years, added 
much to his reputation as a philo- 
sophical critic. In 1693 Jurieu suc- 
ceded in Inducing the magistrates of 
Rotterdam to remove Bayle from his 
office. 


BAYNES 

He now devoted all his attention to 
the composition of his Dictiynnaire 
Historiqiie et Critique^ which oe first 
published in 1696, in 2 vols. fol. It is 
a vast storehouse of facts, discussions, 
and opinions, and though it was 
publicly censured by the Rotterdam 
consistory for its frequent impurities, 
its pervading scepticism, and tacit 
atheism, it long remained a favourite 
book both with literary men and with 
men of the world. The articles in 
his dictionary, in themselves, are 
generally of little value, and serve 
only as a pretext for the notes, in 
which the author displays, at the same 
time, his learning and the power of 
his logic. The best editions are that 
of 1740, in 4 vols. fol. (Amsterdam 
and Leyden), and that in 16 vols., 
published in 1820-4 at Paris. — 
Bibliography : L. A. Feuerbach, 
Pierre Bayle ; F. Bruneti^re, EUides 
Critiques (5th series) ; A. CJazes, 
Pierre Bayle, sa vie, ses icUes, son 
influence, son ceuvre, 

BAY-LEAF. The leaf of the sweet- 
bay or laurel tree {Laurus nobilis). 
These leaves are aromatic, and are 
used in cookery and confectionery. 
See Bay. 

BAYLEN (bl-len*). Same as Bailen. 

BAYLY (baii), Thomas Haynes. 
English poet, novelist, dramatist, and 
miscellaneous writer, born 1797, died 
1839. He was educated at Oxford, 
and Intended for the Church. He 
wrote thirty-six pieces for the stage, 
most of which were successful ; 
several novels : The Aylmers, A 
Legend of Killamey, etc. ; and 
numerous songs. As a song-writer he 
was most prolific and most popular. 
The Soldier* 8 Tear, We met — ’tioas in 
a Crowd, were the best known. 

BAY MAHOGANY. That variety 
of mahogany exported from Hon- 
duras. It is softer and less finely 
marked than the variety known as 
Spanish mahogany, but is the largest 
and most abundant kind. 

BAYNES (banz), Thomas Spenoer» 
LL.D. Bom at Wellington, Somerset, 
in 182^ died suddenly in London, 
1887. He studied under Sir William 
Hamilton at Edinburgh, and acted 
as his class assistant from 1851 to 
1856. From 1857 to 1863 he was 
resident in London, where he acted 
as examiner in. logic and mental 
philosophy in the University of 
London, and as assistant editor of the 
Daily News. In 1864 he was appointed 
to the chair of lomc, rhetoric, and 
metaphysics In SF. Andrews Uni- 
versity, a post he held till his death. 
In 1873, when he became editor of the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopceda 
BrUannica, his wide acquaintance 
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with men of letters and learning 
assisted him neatly in the selection of 
snitaiSle contributors. He trans - 1 
lated the Port Royal Logic (see \ 
Aknauld), and was a frequent con- 1 
tributor to the principal reviews and 
literary journals. 

BAY'ONET (Fr. baionnette). A 
straight, sharp-pointed weapon, in- 
vented by a Frenchman (probably a 
native of Bayonne) in the seventeenth 
century. A bayonet waa originally 
screwed into the muzzle of the fire- 
lock, converting it into a short pike. 
This system, which practically pre- 
cluded any further use of the fltelock 
as such, was later Improved by a 
Scotsman, who fitted the weapon with 
a socket and bolt, enabling it to be 
placed over the muzzle of the musket 
instead of being screwed into it. The 
firelock could then be used for both 
missile and shock action, according to 
requlrments. The bavonct replaced i 
the pike in the English army after j 
the revolution of 16b0. The length, | 
shape, and weight of the b^onet j 
have varied considerably at different ! 
periods and in different countries ; 
that at present in use in the British 
army is a short sword-shaped weapon, 
1 foot 6 inches long and weighing 
about 1 pound. 

BAYONNE (bd-yon). A well-built 
fortified town, the largest in the 
French department Basses-Pyr6n6e8, 
at the confluence of the Nive and the 
Adour, about 2 miles from their 
mouth in the Bay of Biscay ; with a 
citadel commanding the harbour and 
city, a cathedral — a beautiful ancient 
bunding — shipbuilding and other in- 
dustries, and a co^derable trade. 
Among the lower class the Basque 
lan^age is spoken. Catherine de' 
Medici had on Important interview 
with the Duke of Alva in Bayonne, 
Juno, 1565, at which it Is said the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
anttnged. It was also the scene of the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in 
favour of Napoleon (1808). In 1814 
the British forced the passage of the 
Nive and invested the town, from 
which the French made a desperate 
but unsuccessful sortie. Pop. 27,886. 

BAYONNE CnY. A suburb of New 
York, in Hudson County, New Jersey. 
Pop. 76,754. 

BAYOU (ba-ydl In the southern 
States of North America, a stream 
which flows from a lake or other 
stream : frequently used as synony- 
mous with creek or tidal channel. 

BAYREUTH (bl'roit). See Bai- 
REX7TH. 

BAY RUM. A spirit obtained by 
distilling the leaves of Myrica acris, 
or other West Indian trees of the 


same genus. It is used for toilet pur- 
poses, and as a liniment in rheumotio 
affections. 

BAY-SALT. A general term for 
coarse-grained salt, but properly 
applied to salt obtained by spon- 
taneous or natural evaporation of 
sea-water in large shallow tanks or 
hays. 

BAYSWATER. District of London. 
In the metropolitan borough of Pad- 
dington, it lies to the west of the dty. 
It is north of Kensington Gardens and 
the Bayswater Road is a main 
thoroughfare to and from London. 


BAY-WINDOW. A window form- 
ing a recess or bay in a room, project- 
ing outwards, and rising from the 
ground or basement on a plan rect- 
angular, semi-octagonal, or semi- 
hexagonal, but always straight-sided. 
One of the finest examples of bay- 
windows is that of the banqueting- 
hall at Hampton Court. The term ft, 
however, also often employed to 
designate a bow-window, vmicn more 
properly forms the segment of a 
circle, and an orid-imndow^ which is 
supported on a kind of bracket, and 
is usually on the first fioor. 


BAZA (b&'thA). An old town of 
Spain, Andalusia, province of Gran- 
ada, formerly a large and flourishing 
city. In 1810 the French, irnder 
Marshal Soult, here defeated the 
laniards under Generals Blake and 
Fi’eire. Pop. 15,964. 

BAZAINE (b&-z&n). Franpols, 
Aohills. French mneraJ, bom 1811, 
died 1888. He entered the army as a 
priyate soldier in 1831, and served in 
Algeria with distinction, gaining the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
rising to the rank of lieutenant. He 
next went to Spain and fought in the 
Forei^ Le^on against the Carlists ; 
and m 1839 returned to Algeria, 
where he eventually held the rank 
of colonel (1850). He was next en- 
gaged in the Olmean War, being at 
first commander of a brigade and men 
mneral of division, leading the French 
troops sent to attack the fortress of 
Kinburn (1855). He did good service 
also in the Italian war of 1859, being 
actively engaged in the battle of 
Solferino. Bis military reputation 
was Increased by the part he took in 
the Mexican expedition Q862-4), in 
which he led the first division under 
Forey, and when this general was re- 
called became commander-in-chief 
of the French forces in Mexico and 
marshal of France. His loyalty, how- 
ever. to the cause of the Emperor 
Maximilian was very doubtful. 

In 1870 he took command of the 
army of the Rhine, or the third army 
corps, in the Franco-German War, 
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2}ay- window at Bramhall Hall, Cheshire* 


collected a very lai^e army in the 
neiprhboiirhood of Metz, and had the 
intention of joining his forces with 
those of MacMahon at Ch&lons. He 
found this impossible, however, espe- 
cially after Gravelotte, and was forced 
into Metz, whore he capitulated after 
a seven-weeks’ siege, with an army of 


175,000 men. For this act he wi«8 
tried by court-martial m 1871, found 
guilty of treason, and condemned to 
death. The sentence was commuted 
to twenty years’ seclusion in the Is’e 
of St. Marguerite, from which le 
escaped in 1874, and retired to Spain. 
He published Episodes de la Ouerre de 
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1870. — Bibliography : La Brug^re, 
L* Affaire Bazaine ; Ctomte d’Heris- 
son, jV* Ldgende d& Metz. 

BAZAR'JIK. Now officially called 
Dobritsh (q.v.). 

BAZIGARS'. A tribe of Indians 
dispersed throughout the whole of 
Hindustan mostly in wandering 
tribes. They are divided into seven 
castes ; their chief occupation is that 
of jugglers, acrobats, and tumblers, 
in which both males and females are 
equally skilful. They present many 
features analogous to the gipsies of 
Europe, and like these each claua. has 
its king. 

BAZIN, Rent. French novelist, 
born 1853. For some time he was 
professor of law in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Angers. His literary re- 
putation was established by Une 
Tache d’Encre. His other novels 
include La Terre gut meurt^ De TotUe 
son Arne, Les OberU, Les NoeUet, 
DavidAe Birot, all of which have bean 
translated into English by Dr. A. 
S. Rappoport. He has also written 
Questions hfUraires et sociales, etc 
Bazin was elected a member of the 
Acad6mie Franchise in 1903. 

BAZZl (bat'sS). See Sodoma. 

BDELLIUM (deri-um). An aro- 
matic gum resin brought chiefly from 
Africa and India, in pieces of different 
sizes and figures^ externally of a dark 
reddish brown, internally clear, and 
not unlike glue. To the taste it is 
slightly bitterish and pungent; its 
odour is agreeable. It is used as a 
perfume and a medicine, being a 
weak deobstruent. Indian bdellium 
is the produce of BaXsamod&ndron 
Roxburffhii ; African of B. afneanum ; 
Egyptian bdellium is obtained from 
the doum palm ; and Sicilian is pro- 
duced by Daucus gummifer, a species 
of the genus to which the carrot 
belongs. The bdellium mentioned in 
Gen. li. 12. was apparently a precious 
stone, perhaps a pearl. See Myrrh. 

BEACHEIS, Raised, A term applied 
to those long, terraced, level pieces of 
land, consisting of sand and gravel, 
and containing marine shells, now, 
it may be, a considerable (ustance 
above and away from ti» sea, but 
bearing sufficient evidences of having 
been at one time sea-beaches. In 
Gotland such a terrace has been 
traced extensively^long thie coasts at 
about 25 feet above the present sea- 
level. 

BEACHY HEADi A promontory in 
the south of England, on the coa^ of 
Sussex, rising 575 feet above sea-level, 
with a revolving light, visible in clear 
weather from a distance of 28 miles. 
A naval battle took place here, 30th 
June, 1000, in which a French fleet 
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under Tourville defeated an Ei^llsh 
and Dutch combined fleet under Lord 
Torrington. 

BEACONSFIELD (bS'konz-fSldlr. A 
village of Buckinghamshire, the pari^ 
church of which contains the remains 
of Edmund Burke, whose seat was in 
the neighbourhood ; while a marble 
monument to the poet Waller, who 
owned the manor, Is in the churchr 
yard. It gave the title of earl to the 
English statesman and novelist Ben- 
jainm Disraeli. Pop. (1931), 4843. 

BEACONSFIELD. Formerly known 
as Du Toit’s Pan, a town of Cape 
Province about a mile to the east of 
Kimberley, of which it forms a 
suburb. Pop. 20,364. 

BEACONSFIELD, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Earl of. An eminent English 
statesman and novelist, of Jewish 
extraction ; eldest son of Isaac 
D 'Israeli, author of the Cunoeities cf 
Literature ; born in London in J1804, 
died therein 1881, buried at Hughen- 
den. He attended for a time a private 
school, and was first destined for the 
law, but showing a decided taste for 
literature he was allowed to follow his 
inclination. In 1826 he published 
Vivian Orey, his first novel ; and sub- 
seq-nently travelled for some time, 
visiting Italy, Greece, Turkey, and 
Syria, and gaining exi>eriences which 
were afterwards reproduced in his 
books. His travels and impressions 
are embodied in a volume of letters 
addressed to his sister and his father. 
In 1831 another novel, The Young 
Duke, came frenn his pen. It was 
followed at short intervals by Con- 
tarini Flemim/j, Alroy, Henrieffa 
Temple, Venetia, The Revolutionary 
Epic (a poem), etc. In 1832, and 
on two subsequent occasions, he 
appeared as candidate for the repre- 
sentation of High Wycombe, with a 
rogramme which included vote by 
allot and triennial parhaments, but 
was unsuccessful. 

His political opinions graduaBy 
changed : in 1835 he unsuccessfully 
confuted Taunton as a Tory, In 
1837 he gained an entrance to the 
House of Commons, being elected for 
Maidstone. His first speech in the 
House was treated with ridicule ; but 
he finished with the prophetic de- 
claration that the time would come 
when they would hear him. During 
his first years in Parliament he was a 
supporter of Peel ; but when Peel 
pledged himself to abolish the oom- 
laws, Disraeli became the leader of 
the protectionists. About this time 
he became a leader of what was known 
as the “ Young Ehgland * party, the 
most proxnin^t characteristic of 
which was a sort of sentimental 
advocacy of feudalism. This spirit 
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showed Itself in his two novels of 
Ccningsby and SybiX^ published re- 
spectively in 1844 and 1845. Havingr 
acquired the manor of Hughenden, In 
Buckinghamshire, ho was in 1847 
elected for this county, and he re- 
tained his seat till raised to the 
peerage nearly thirty years later. His 
first appointment to office was in 
1852, when he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer imder Lord Derby. 
The following year, however, the 
ministry was defeated. He remained 
out of office till 1858, when he again 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and brought in a Reform Bill which 
WTecked the Government. During 
the time the Palmerston Government 
was in office Disraeli led the opposi- 
tion in the Lower House with con- 
spicuous ability and courage. 

In 1866 the Liberals resigned, and 
Derby and Disraeli came into power, 
the latter being again Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. They immediately 
brought in and carried, after a violent 
and bitter struggle, a Reform Bill on 
the basis of household suffrage. In 
1868 he became Premier on the re- 
signation of Lord Derby, but his 
tenure of office was short. In 1874 
he again became Prime Minister with 
a strong Conservative majority, and 
he remained In power for six years. 
This period was marked by his 
elevation to the peerage In 1876 as 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and by the pro- 
minent part- he took in regard to the 
Eastern question and the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

In 1880 Parliament was rather 
suddenly dissolved, and, the new 
Parliament showing an overwhelming 
Liberal majority, he resigned office, 
though he still retained the leadership 
of his party. Within a few months of 
his death the publication of a novel 
called Endymion (his last, Lothair, 
had been published ten years before) 
showed that his intellect was still 
vigorous. Among others of his 
writings, besides those already men- 
tioned, are : A VindircUion of the 
English CoTistttution (1834) ; Alarcos, 
a Tragedy (1839) ; and Lord Oeorge 
BerUinckt « Political Biography {1^62), 
— Bibliography : Selected Speeches 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield (edited by 
T. E. Kebbel) ; T. Martin, Memorials 
of Lord Beaconsfield ; the article 
Disraeli, by T. E. Kebbel, in Die- 
tUmary National Biography , Sir 
William Fraser, Disraeli ana his Day ; 
Sichel. Disraeli ; the best wor^ how- 
ever, is W. F. Monypenny’s lAfe of 
Disradi, Earl of Beaconsfield (con- 
tinued by G. E. Buckle). 

BEAD (bM). Originally a prayer ; 
then a small perforated ball of gold, 
pearl, amber, gkiss, or the like, to be 
strung on a thread, and used in a 


rOsary by Roman Catholics in 
numbering their prayers, on^bead 
being passed at the end or each 
ejaculation or short prayer ; finally 
any such small ornamental body. 

BEADLE (be'dl). An officer in a 
university, whose chief business is to 
walk with a mace in a public pro- 
cession : also, a parish officer whose 
business is to pimish petty offenders, 
and a church officer (chiefly, although 
not exclusively, in Scotland) with 
various subordinate duties, as waiting 
on the clergyman, keeping order in 
church, attending meetings of vestry 
or session, etc. 

BEAD-SNAKE {Elaps fulvus), A 
beautiful snake of North America, in- 
habiting cultivated gi’ounds, espe- 
cially plantations of the sweet-potato, 
and burrowing in the OTOund. It is 
finely marked with yellow, carmine, 
and black. Though it possesses 
poison-fangs it never 6(3eiiis to use 
them. 

BEAGLE (b6'gl). A small hound, 
resembling a foxhound or harrier, and 
used to hunt rabbits and hares, being 
often kept in packs. The beagle is 
smaller than the harrier, compactly 
built, smooth -haired, and with pen- 
dulous ears. The smallest of them are 
little larger than the lap-dog. 

BEALE, Lionel Smith. English 
physician and biologist, bom in 1828, 
died in 1906. He was educated at 
King’s College School and King’s 
College, London, and was a professor 
in the medical department of the 
latter Institution for forty-three years, 
finally holding the chair of the prin- 
ciples and practice of medicine. His 
numerous published works treat of 
medical, anatomical, physiologrical, 
and biological subjects ; the micro- 
scope ; various questions of morality, 
etc. They include How to Work with 
the Microscope, The Structw^e of the 
Tissues, Protoplasm, Disease Oemis, 
Life Theories and Rdigious Thought, 
The Mystery of Life, Bioplasm, On 
Slight Ailments, Religio Medici, 
Religio Scientice, Religio Vitce, etc. 

BEAM. A long, straight, and 
strong piece of wood. Iron, or steel, 
especiaUy when holding an important 
pl6uie in some structure, and serving 
for support or consolidation; often 
equivalent to girder. In a balance it 
is the part from the ends of which the 
scales are suspended. In a loom It is 
a cylindrical piece of wood on which 
weavers wind the warp before weav- 
ing : also, the cylinder on which the 
cloth is rolled as it Is woven. In a 
ship, one of the strong transverse 

g ieoea stretching across from one side 
> the other to support the decks and 
retain the sides at their proper dis- 
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tanco : hence a ship is said to bo “ on 
her beam ends ’* when lying oyer on 
her slae. For calculations relating to 
beams, see Morley*s Strength op 
Materials and Theory op Struo- 
TURES. 

BEAM TREE (Pyrus aria). A tree 
of the same genus as the apple, moim- 
taln-ash, and service tree found 
throughout Britain, having berries 
that are edible when quite mellow, 
and yielding a hard and fine-grained 
wood. 

BEAN. A name given to several 
kinds of leguminous seeds and the 
plants producing them, probably ori- 
ginally belonging to Asia. They 
belong to several genera, particularly 
to Vicia, ^rden and field bean; 
Phasebliis, French or kidney bean ; 
and Dolichoa, tronioal bean. The 
common bean (Vida FaJba) Is cul- 
tivated both in fields and gardens as 
food for man and beast. Beans were 
believed by some of the ancients to 
contain the souls of their ancestors, 
and Pythagoras would not eat beans 
for this reason. One of the bean 
family still retains the name of the 
Pythagorean bean. Beans were intro- 
duced by the Moors into Spam, 
whence they came to France and 
later to England. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they wore brought to 
Britain by the Romans. They are 
now largely imported from Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece, and the Netherlands. 
There are many varieties, as the 
Mazogan, the Windsor, the long-pod, 
etc., in gardens, and the horse or tick 
bean in fields. The soil that best 
suits is a good strong clay. 

The seed of the Windsor is fully an 
Inch in diameter ; the horse bean is 
much less, often not much more than 
half an inch in length and three- 
eighths of an inch m diameter. Beans 
are very nutritious, containing nearly 
50 per cent of digestible carbohydrate 
and 25 per cent of nitrogenous matter. 
The bean is an annual, from 2 to 4 
feet high. The fiowers are beautiful 
and fragrant. The kidney bean, 
French bean, or haricot is the Phased- 
lus vulgaris, a well-known culinary 
vegetable. There are two principal 
varieties, annual dwarfs and runners. 
The beans cultivated in America and 
largely used as articles of food belong 
to the genus PhaseOlus. The scarlet- 
runner bean (PhaseJlus mvlttfiorus), a 
native of Mexico, is cultivated on 
account of its long rough pods and its 
scarlet flowers. 

BEAN -GOOSE (Anser segltum). A 
bpecios of wild goose, a migratory bird 
which arrives in Britain in autumn 
and retires to the north in the end of 
April, though some few remain to 
breed. Being rather less in size than 



the common wild goose, it is some- 
times called the smaU grey goose, 
BEAR. The name of several large 
plantigrade carnivorous mammals of 
the genus Ursus. The teeth are forty- 
two in number, as in the dog, but 
there is no co-rnassial or sectorial 
tooth, and the molars have a more tu- 


Brown or Blaok Bear (Ursus aretes) 


bercular character than in other car- 
nivores. Tho eyes have a nictitating 
membrane, the nose is prominent and 
mobile, and the tail voit short. Tho 
true bears are about ten in number, 
natives chiefly of Europe, Asia, and 
N. America. They generally lie dor- 
mant in their deo. during the winter 
months. The brown or black bear of 
Europe is the Ursus arctos. It is a 
native of almost all tho northern parta 
of Europe and Asia, and was at one 
time common in the British Islands. 
It feeds on fruits, roots, honey, ants, 
and, in case of need, on mammals. It 
sometimes reaches the length of 7 
feet, the largest specimens being 
found farthest to the north. It lives 
solitarily. 

The American black bear Is the U, 
americdnus, with black shining fur, 
and rarely above 5 feet in length. It 
is a great climber, is less dangerous 



The Polar or White Bear 


than the brown bear, and is himted 
for its fur and flesh. It is very amus- 
ing in captivity. The grizzly bear 
(U. ferox or hnrdbilis) is an inhabitant 
of the Rocky Mountains ; it is a 
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ferocious animal, sometimes 9 feet in 
length, and has a bulky and unwieldy 
form, but is nevertheless capable of 
great rapidity of motion. The extinct 
cave-bear (77. spelcBus) seems to have 
been closely akin to the grizzly. The 
Siberian bear (77. coUurxs) is perhaps 
a variety of the brown bear. The 
Polar or white bear (77. mantlmus) is 
an animal possessed of great strength 
and fierceness. It lives in the polai 
regions, frequents the sea, feeds on 
fish, seals, etc., and usually Is 7 to 8 
feet m length. The Malayan or coco- 
nut palm bear (77. malayanm) in- 
habits Cochin-China, Nepaul, the 
Sunda Islands, etc., lives exclusively 
on vegetable food, and is an expert 
climber. It is called also sun-bear 
and bruang. The Indian black bear 
or sloth-bear of India and Ceylon (77. 
labzdtus) is reputed to be a fierce and 
dangerous animal. 

BEAR, or BERE. A species of 
barley (Hordhim hexastichum), having 
SIX rows m the ear, cultivated in Scot- 
land and the north of England. 



The Ck)QBtellat]on of the Great Bear. The two stars 
on the right are the pointers 

BEAR, Great and Little. The popu- 
lar names of two constellations In the 
northern hemisphere. The Groat 
Bear (Ursa Major) is situated near 
the pole. It is remarkable for its 
well-known seven stars, by two of 
which, called the Pointers, the pole- 
star* IS always readily found. These 
seven stars are popularly called the 
WagoUy Charles*8 Wain, or the 
Plough. The Little Bear (77rsq 
is the constellation which contains the 
pole-star. This constellation has 
seven stars placed together in a man- 
ner resembLng those in the Groat 
Bear. 

BEAR-BAITING. The sport of 


baiting bears with dogs, formerly one 
of the established amusemente, not 
only of the common people, bur of the 
nobility and even royalty itself. The 
laces where bears were publicly 
aited were called bear-gardens. But- 
ler gives a description of bear-baiting 
in his Uudibras. Bear-baiting wtis 
prohibited by Act of Parliament in 
1835. 

BEARBERRY (Arctostaphglos uva- 
ursi). An evergreen shrub of tho 
heath family growing on the barren 
moors of Scotland, Northern Europe, 
Siberia, and N. America. The leaves, 
under the name of uva ursi, aie used 
In medicine as an astringent and 
tonic. 

BEARD. The hair round the chin, 
on the cheeks, and the upper lip, 
which is a distinction of the male sox 
and of manhood. It differs from the 
hair on the head by its greater hard- 
ness and its form. Some nations have 
hardly any, others a great profusion. 
The latter generally consider it as a 
great ornament ; tlie former pluck it 
out ; as, for instance, the American 
Indians. The beard has often been 
considered as a mark of the sage and 
the priest. Moses forbade the Jews to 
shave their beards. With the ancient 
Germans the cutting off another’s 
beard was a high offence. Even now 
the beard is regarded as a mark 
of great dignity among many nations 
in the East, as the Turks. Alexander 
the Great introduced shaving among 
the Greeks, by ordering his soldiers to 
wear no beards ; among the Romans 
it was introduced m 298 b.c. 

The custom of shaving came into 
use in modern times during the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and XIV. of France, 
both of whom ascended the throne 
without a beard. Till then fashion 
sanctioned divers forms of moustaches 
and beards. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. of England, the authorities of 
Lincoln’s Inn prohibited wearers of 
beards from sitting at the great table 
unless they paid double commons. 
Taxation of beards was introduced 
in the reign of Elizabeth, beards of 
above a fortnight’s growth being 
subject to a yearly tax of 3s 4d. This 
Impost was copied by Peter the Great 
in Russia. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that beards and mous- 
taches have again become common. 
— Cf. Philippe, TPvStoire philosophique, 
politique, et religieuse de la barbe. 

BEARD-MOSS {XJsnea barbdia). A 
lichen of grey colour, forming a 
shaggy coat on many forest trees. 

BEARDSLEY, Aubrey Vincent. 

Artist in black and white, born 1872, 
died 1 898 ; took up art as a profesr 
Sion at tho age of nineteen, and ©xo- 
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cuted a lai*ge number of drawings for 
books and periodicals, showing great 
technical skill, originality, and dis- 
regard of conventionality, with some- 
times a tendency towards the repul- 
sive or morbid. Consumption had 
marked him as its victim from the 
first. Collections of his drawings were 
l^blished under the titles A Book of 
^%fty Drawings^ The Early Work of 
Avbrey Beardsley ^ The Late W >rk of 
Avbrey Beardsley, etc. Under tiie 
HiU, i^th his letters and poems, was 
published in 1904. Cf. G. Derry, An 
Aubrey Beardsley Scrap-book. 

BEARER SECURITIES. See Stock 
Exchange. 

BEARING. The direction or point 
of the compass in which an object is 
seen, or the situation of one object in 
regard to another, with reference to 
the points of the compass. Thus, if 
from a certain situation an object is 
seen in the direction of north-east, the 
bearing of the object is said to be N.E. 
from the situation . — To take bearings, 
to ascertain on what point of the 
compass objects lie. 

BEAR LAKE, Great. An extensive 
sheet of fresh water in the North- 
West Territory of Canada, between 
about 65® and 67® 32' N. lat. : and 
imder the 120th degree of W. long. ; 
of irregular shape ; area about 14,000 
sq. miles. The water is very clear and 
the lake abounds in fish . — Bear Lake 
River, the outlet at the 8.W. ex- 
tremity of Great Bear Lake, runs 
S.W. for 70 miles and joins the 
Mackenzie River. 

BfiARN (ba-^ir). One of the pro- 
vinces into which France was for- 
merly divided, now chiefly included 
in the department of Lower Pyr6n6es. 
Pau is the chief town (pop. 35,000). 

BEAR RIVER. A river of the 
United States, 400 miles long ; rises 
in the north of Utah, and flows north- 
ward into Idaho ; turns abruptly 
southward, re-enters Utah, and emp- 
ties into Great Salt Lake. 

BEARS AND BULLS. See Stock 
Exchange. 

BEAR’S-GREASE. The fat of 

bears, esteemed as of great efficacy in 
nourishi^ and promoting the growth 
of hair. The unguents sold imdor this 
name, however, are in a great measure 
made of hog’s lard«or veal fat, or a 
mixture of both, scented and slightly 
coloured. 

BEAS. River of India. See Bias. 

BEAT. In acoustics and music, the 
beating or pulsation resulting from 
the joint vibrations of two sounds of 
the same strength, and all but in 
imison. Also a short shake or tran- 
sient grace-note struck immediately 


before the note it is intended to orna- 
ment. The word is also used for the 
movement of the hand or baton, by 
which the rhythm of a piece of music 
is indicated, and by which a con- 
ductor ensures perfect agreement in 
tempo and accent on the part of 
the orchestra or chorus. 

BEATH (beth). A populous parish 
of Fifeshiro, Scotland, containing the 
towns of Cowdenbeath, Kelty, and 
Hill of Beath. Pop. (1931), 21,522 
(Cowdenbeath burgh having 12,731), 

BEATIFICATION. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, an act by which the 
Pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed after his death. It is the first 
step to canonization, that is, the 
raising one to the honour and dignity 
of a saint. No person can be beatified 
till fifty years after his or her death. 
All certificates or attestations of vir- 
tues and miracles, the necessary 
qualifications for saintship, are ex- 
amined by the Congregation of Rites. 
This examination often continues for 
several years ; after which his Holi- 
ness decrees the beatification, and the 
corpse and relics of the future saint 
are exposed to the veneration of all 
good Christians. The present custom 
dates from a Bull of Urban VIII. in 
1634, although local veneration may 
be traced back to the earliest Chris- 
tian ages. — In the Orthodox Eastern 
Church beatification is not distin- 
guished from canonization. 

BEATING THE BOUNDS. The 
periodical survey or perambulation 
by which the boundaries of parishes 
in England are preserved. It was the 
custom in some places that the clergy- 
man of the parish, with the parochial 
officers and the boys of the parish 
school, should march to the boun- 
daries, where the boys were struck 
with willow rods. A similar ceremony 
in Scotland was called riding the 
marches. 

BEATON, David. Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and cardinal, bom 1494. 
Pope Paul III. raised him to the rank 
of cardinal in Deo., 1538. On the 
death of his uncle. Archbishop James 
Beaton, ho succeeded him in the see 
of St. Andrews in 1539. After the 
accession of Mary he became Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and distinguished 
himself by his zeal in persecuting 
members of the Reformed party, 
among the rest the famous Protestant 
preacher George Wishart, whose suf- 
ferings at the stake he viewed from 
his window with apparent exultation. 
At length a consxnracy was formed 
against him, and he was assassinated 
at his own castle of St. Andrews, on 
the 29th May, 1646. His private 
character was marked by pride» 
cruelty, and licentiousness. 
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BEATRICE PORTINARI (ba-a-tre- 
cha por*te-na'r6). The “ fflorious 
lady of Dante, bom about 1266, 
died 1290 : the daughter of a wealthy 
citizen of Florence, and wife of Simone 
de Bardi. She was but eight years of 
age, and Dante nine, when he met her 
first at the house of her father. He 
altogether saw her only once or 
twice, and she probably knew little of 
him. The story of his love is re- 
counted in the Vila Niuyva, which was 
mostly written after her death. 

BEATTIE (be'ii), James. A 
Scottish poet and philosophical 
writer, born at Laurencekirk, Kin- 
cardineshire, in 1735, died at Aber- 
deen 1803. He studied at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, for four years, and 
received the M.A. degree. In 1753 he 
was appointed schoolmaster at For- 
doun, a few miles from his native 
place ; from whence he obtained a 
mastership in the Grammar School 
of Aberdeen, and ultimately was in- 
stalled professor of moral philosophy 
and lo^c in Manschal College. 

In 1765 he published a poem. The 
Judament of Parian and In 1770 his 
celebrated Essay on the Nature and 
ImmutabilUy Truths attacking Hel- 
vetius and Hume and advocating 
what was afterwards called the doc- 
trine of Common Sense, for which the 
University of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.L., and George 
III. honoured him, when on a visit to 
London, with a private conference 
and a pension. He next published in 
1771 the first book of his poem The 
Minstrel, and in 1774 the second ; 
this is the only work by which he is 
now remembered. In 1776 he pub- 
lished dissertations on Poetry and 
Music, Laughter and lAidvcrous Com’ 
position, etc. : in 1783 Dissertations, 
Moral and Critical ; in 1786 Evi’ 
dences of the Christian Religion ; and 
in 1790-3 Elements of Moral Science. 
His closing years wore darkened by 
the death of his two sons. — Biblio- 
OBAPEnr : Margaret Forbes, Beattie 
and His Friends*, A. Mackle, James 
Beattie, the Minstrel : Some Unpub’ 
lished Letters. 

BEATTIE, William. M.D. Scottish 
physician, poet, and miscellaneous 
writer, bom in 1793, died at London 
1875. He was author of the standard 
Life of Thomas Campbell, whose inti- 
mate friend he was ; published 
several poems, including John Hues, 
The Hdwtrope, and Polynesia ; wrote 
a series of descriptive and historical 
works, beautifully illustrated by his 
friend and fellow-traveller, W. H. 
Bartlett, on Switzerland, Scotland, 
etc. He had a very extensive ana 
lucrative medical practice. 

BEATTY, Admiral of the Fleet, . 


Earl. Bom in 1371. Ho entered the 
navy in 1884, became Commander in 
1898, Rear-Admiral In 19 TO, and 
Vice-Admiral in 1915. He served in 
the Sudan from 1896 to 1897, and In 
China in 1900. In 1912 ho was Naval 
Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and from 1912 to 1916 com- 
manded the First Battle Cruiser 
Squadron. He distinguished himself 
in the battle of Jutland in 1916, and 
until 1919, when he succeeded Ad- 
miral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss (now Lord 
Wester Wemyss) as First Sea Lord, 
he was in command of the Grand 
Fleet. 

When the entire German High Seas 
Fleet left port on 31st May, 1916, and 
steamed up the west coast of Den- 
mark, it was quickly sighted by the 
British scouts, so that the main 
British fleet immediately steamed out 
from its base to engage the enemy, 
The British Battle Cruiser Squadron 
under the command of Earl Beatty 
(then Sir David) was nearer the scone 
than the main battle fleet under Sir 
John Jellicoe (Viscoimt Jellicoe of 
Scapa since 1918). The admiral 
sighted the enemy fleet north-west of 
the Horn Reef, and about 3.30 in the 
afternoon the ships engaged. The 
Jutland battle lasted only a few 
hours. At the end of Nov., 1916, 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe was made 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty took 
over the supreme command of the 
Grand Fleet. 

He is a D.S.O., an O.M., a G.C.B., 
a G.C.V.O., and a Grand Officer of 
the French Legion of Honour. He 
was knighted in 1914, and received a 
anramt of £100,000 in Aug., 1919, when 
he was created an earl. He was 
elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
University in 1917. From 1919 till 
1927, when be was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, he was First 
Sea Lord. 

BEAUCAIRE (bo-k&r). A small 
commercial city of Southern France, 
department Gard, on the Rhone op- 
posite Tarascon, with which it com- 
municates by a fine suspension-bridge. 
It is chiefly famous for its great fair 
(founded in 1217), held yearly from 
the 2lBt to the 28th July. Pop. 8488. 

BEAUCHAMP (bo-shUp), Alphonse 
de. French historian and publicist, 
bom at Mon&co 1767, died at Paris 
1832. Under the Directory he had the 
surveillance of the press, a position 
which supplied him ^th materials for 
his History of La Vendie, He con- 
tributed to the Moniteur and the 
Gazette de France. Among his chief 
works are the History of the Conquest 
of Peru, the History of Brazil, and the 
Life of Louis XVIII. The Mimoires 
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de FovcfU is also with good reason 
ascribed to him. 

BEAuPORT (bS'fort), Henry, Car- 
dinal. Natural son of John of Gaunt 
and half-brother of Henry IV., King 
of England, bom 1377, died 1447 ; 
was made Bishop of Lincoln, whence 
ho was translated to Winchester. He 
repeatedly filled the oflico of Lord 
Chancellor, and took part in all the 
most Important political movements. 

BEAUFORT SCALE. See METEOR- 
OLOGY ; Storm Signals. 

BEAUFORT WEST. A town of 
Cape Province, capital of the division 
of that name, 339 miles by railway 
north-east of Cape Town, well built 
and well supplied with water, though 
in a district with a small rainfall, and 
chiefly yielding wool. It is a popular 
health resort. Pop. 4530. 

BEAUGENCY (bo-zh^p-se). An 
ancient town, France, department 
Loiret, on the Loire, of some historical 
interest. General Chanzy was de- 
feated there by the Grand-Duke of 
Mecklenburg, 7th-8th Dec., 1870. 
Pop. 3532. 

BEAUHARNAIS (b6-&r-na), Alex- 
andre, Viscount. Was bom in 1 760 m 
Martinique. He married Jo86phine 
Tasoher de la Pagorie, who was after- 
wards the wife of Napoleon. At the 
breaking out of the French Revolution 
be was chosen a member of the 
National Assembly, of which he was 
for some time president. In 1792 he 
was general of the army of the Rhine. 
He was falsely accused of having 
promoted the surrender of Mainz, and 
was sentenced to death in 1794. 

BEAUHARNAIS, Eugdne do. Duke 
of Leuohtenberg, Prince of Eichst&dt, 
and Viceroy of Italy during the reign 
of Napoleon, was bom 1781, died at 
Munich 1824. He was the son of 
Alexandre Beauhamais and Joseph- 
ine, afterwards wife of Napoleon and 
Empress of France. After his father’s 
death he joined Hoche in La Vend6e, 
and subsequently studied for a time 
in Paris. Ho accompanied Napoleon 
to Egypt in 1798, rose rapidly in the 
army, was appointed Viceroy of Italy 
in 1805, and married a daughter of 
the King of Bavaria in 1806. Ho ad- 
ministered the government of Italy 
with great prudence and moderation, 
and was much beloved by his subjects. 
In the Russian campaim he com- 
manded the third corps a'arrrUe, and 
greatly distinguished himself. To 
him and to Ney France was mainly 
Indebted for the preservation of the 
remains of her army during the re- 
treat from Moscow. 

After the battle of Liitzon of 2nd 
Iklay, 1813, where, by surrounding the 
right wing of the enemy, he decided 


the fate of the day. he went to Italy, 
which he defended against the Aus- 
trians until the deposition of Napol- 
eon. After the fall of Napoleon he 
concluded an armistice, by which he 
delivered Lombardy and all Upper 
Italy to the Austrians. He then went 
immediately to Pari^ and thence to 
his father-in-law at Munich, where he 
afterwards resided. — His sister, Hor- 
tense Eug6nie, Queen of Holland, was 
bom in 1783, died in 1837. She be- 
came Queen of Holland by marrying 
Louis Bonaparte, and after Louis’s 
abdication of the throne she lived 
apart from him. She wrote several 
excellent songs, and composed some 
deservedly popular airs, among others 
the well-known Partant pour la Syrie. 
Napoleon III. was her third and 
youngest son. 

BEAULY (bti'li). A small seaport 
of Scotland, Inverness-shire, neai* the 
mouth of the River Beauly, which 
enters the Beauly Firth, a sea loch 
branching off from Inverness Firth, 
with interesting ruins of an old 
priory. Pop. 800. 

BEAUMARCHAIS (b5-m&r-sha), 
Pierre Augustin Caron de. A French 
wit and dramatist, was bom at 
Paris in 1732, died 1799. He was the 
son of a watchmaker named Caron, 
whose trade he practised for a time. 
He early rave striking proofs of his 
mechaniccJ and also of his musical 
talents ; attained proficiency as a 
player on the guitar and harp, and 
was appointed harp -master to the 
daughters of Louis XV. By a rich 
marriage (after which he added ** de 
Beaumarchais ” to his name) he ledd 
the foundation of the immense wealth 
which he afterwards accumulated by 
his speculations, and which was also 
increased by a second marriage* 

In the meantime he occupied him- 
self with literature, and published two 
drameis — Euginie in 1767 and Les 
Deux Amis in 1770. He first really 
distinguished himself by his M&moirea 
(Paris, 1774), or statements in con- 
nection with a lawsuit, which by 
their wit, satire, and liveliness enter- 
tained all France. The Barher of 
Seville (1776) and the Moarriage of 
Figaro (1784) have given him a per- 
manent reputation. His last work 
was Mes Six Epoques, in which he 
relates the dangers to which he was 
exposed in the revolution. He lost 
about a million livres by Ms edition 
of the works of Voltaire (1785), and 
still more at the end of 1792 by his 
attempt to provide the French army 
with 60,000 muskets. He was a singu- 
lar instance of versatility of talent, 
being at once an artist, politician, 
projector, merchant, and dramatist. 
— Bibijogbaphy : L. de Lom^nie^ 
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Beaumarchaia et son tamps (English 
translatioii by H. S. Edwards) ; 
Gudin, de la Brenellerie, Histoire de 
Beaumarckats. 

BEAUMARIS (bfi-iBe'rfe). A sea- 
port aiKi munici^jal borough, North 
wales, Isle of Anglesey, on the 
Menai Strait. It is a watering-place, 
and contains the remains of a castle 
built by Edward I. Pop. (1931), 1708. 

BEAUMONT. A city of the United 
States, in Eastern Texas, in a region 
rich in cotton, timber, and petroleum, 
and an important railway centre. 
Pop. 40,422. 

BEAUMONT (bo'mont), Francis, 
and FLETCHER, John. Two eminent 
English dramatic writers, contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare, and the 
most famous of literary partners. 
The former, son of a common-pleas 
judge, was bom at Grace-Dieu, in 
Leicestershire, in 1584, died in 1816, 
and was bmied in Westminster 
Abbey. At the age of sixteen he 
published a translation, in verse, of 
Ovid's FaMe of Salmacis and Ilerma- 
phroditus, and before nineteen be- 
came the friend of Ben Jonson 
With Fletcher also he was early on 
terms of friendship. He married 
Ursula, daughter of Henry IsJey of 
Sunrldge, in Kent, by whom he left 
two dau^ters. — John Fletcher was 
bom at Rye, Sussex, in 1579. His 
father was successively Dean of 
Peterborough, Biriiop of Bristol, 
Worcester, and London. The Womaai 
Hater^ produced in 1606-T„ is the 
earlie^ work known to exist in 
which he had a band. Ho died in 
London of the plague, Aug., 1625, 
and was buried at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. 

The friendship of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, like their literary partner- 
ship, was singularly close ; they 
lived in the same house, and are said 
to have even had their clothes in 
eommon. The works that pass under 
their names consist of over fifty 
plays, a masque, and some minor 
poems. It is believed that all the 
minor poems except one were 
written by Beaumont. After the 
death of Beaumont, Fletcher con- 
tinued to write plays alone or with 
other dramatists. It is now difficult, 
if not indeed impossible, to deter- 
mine with certainty the respective 
shares of the two poets in the plays 
passing under their names. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of some of their 
contemporaries, Beaumont .possessed 
the deeper and more thoughtful 
genius, Fletcher the gayer and more 
idyllic. Four Plays in One^ Wit <U 
Severed Weapons^ Thierry and Theo- 
dorett Maws Tragedy, PhUaster, 
King and no King, Knight of the 


Burning Pestle, Cupid*8 Revenge, 
Little French Lawyer, Scornful Lady, 
Coxcomb, and Laws of Can^ have 
been assf^ed to Beaumom; and 
Fletcher conjointly. To Beaumont 
alone — The Masque of the Inner 
Temple and Oray*s Inn. To Fletcher 
alone — The Faithful Shepherdess, 
Woman Hater, Loyal Subject, Mad 
Lover, Valentinian, Double Marriage, 
Humorous Lieutenant, Island Princess, 
Pilgrim, Wild-goose Cha;a6, Spanish 
Curate, Beggar's Bushy Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, Fair Maid of the 
Inn, etc. To Fletcher and Rowdey — 
Queen of Corinth, Maid of the Mill, 
and Bloody Brother. To Fletcher and 
Massinger — False One and Very 
Woman. To Fletcher and Shirley — 
Noble Gentleman, Night-walker, and 
Love's Pilgrimage. To Fletcher and 
Shakespeare — Two Noble Kinsmen . — 
Bibliography : G. C. Macaulay, 
Francis Beaumont, a Critical Study l 
Sir A. W. Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature (vol ii.). 

BEAUMONT, Sir George. Bom of 
an ancient family in Leicestershire 
in 1753, died 1827. Ho possessed 
considerable skill as a landscape- 
painter, but was noted more esiieci- 
ally as a munificent patron of the 
arts. The establishment of the 
National Gallery was mainly owing 
to his exertions. Ho was a friend of 
Wordsworth, who dedicated to him 
the 1815 edition of his Poems. 

BEAUMONT, Sir John. Bom 1582, 
died 1627. brother of Francis Beau- 
mont the dramatist ; was author of 
Bosworth Field, an historical poem, 
and various sacred and other poems. 
A poem In eight books, called The 
Crown of Thorns, has been lost. 

BEAUMONT, Joseph, D.D. Born 
1616, died 1699 ; descended from an 
old Leicestershire family. In 1663 
he became master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Ho wrote Psyche, or 
Lone's Mystery, a poem once very 

S opular, and an attack on Henry 
[ore’s Mystery of Godliness, for 
which ho received the thanks of the 
university. 

BEAUMONT, WlUSam, MJ>. An 

American surgeon, born 1786, died 
1853. His experiments on digestion 
with the Canadian St. Martin, who 
lived for years after receiving a 
TOnshot wound in the stomach which 
left an aperturef^of about two inches 
in diameter, were of great import^ 
ance to physiological science. 

BEAUMONT-HAMEL. Village of 
France, department Somme, the 
scene of fierce fighting in 1918. 
See European War. 

BEAUNE (bon). A town. France, 
department 06te d'Or, 23 miles 
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S.S.W. of Dijon, well built, with 
handsome church, piibUc library, 
musema, etc., and a trade in the 
fine Btlrgiindy and other wines of 
the district. Pop. 13,409. 

BEAUNE (b6n) Florimond. A 
distin^ished mathematician and 
friend of Descartes, born at Blois, 
1601, died at the same place, 1652. 
He may be regarded as the originator 
of the integi’al calculus. 

BEAUREGARD (bo 're -gard), Pierre 
Gustavus Toutant. A general of tne 
Confederate troops m the American 
Civil War, bom in 1818 near Now 
Orleans. He studied at the military 
academy. West Point, and left it as 
artillery lieutenant m 1838. He 
served in the Mexican War, and on 
the outbreak of the CJivil War joined 
the Confederates. He commanded at 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
gamed the battle of Bull Run, lost 
that of Shiloh, assisted m the defence 
of Charleston, and aided Lee in that 
of Richmond. He was the author of 
Principles and Maxims of the Art 
of War (1863). He died in 1893. 

BEAUSOBRE (bo-so-br), Isaac. 
Born in 1659 at Niort, m Francx), 
died at Berlin, 1738. In 1683 he 
became Protestant minister of Chatil- 
lon-sur-Indre, but was compelled by 
persecution to go into exile in 1685. 
In 1691 ho became imnister to 
French Protestants at Berlin. He 
enjoyed much of the favour both of 
Frederick William I. and of the 
Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick 
the Great, and died m 1738 His 
most remarkable work is the llistoire 
Critique de Manich6e et du Mani- 
ch&isme (1734). 

BEAUVAIS (bo - va ; a n c 1 e n t, 
BELLOVACUM). A town, France, 
capital of the department of Oise, 
at the confluence of the Avelon with 
the Th6ram, 43 miles north of Pans, 
poorly built, but with some fine 
edifices, the choir of the uncom- 
pleted cathedral being one of the 
finest specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in France. In 1472 Beauvais 
resisted an army of 80,000 Burgun- 
dians under Charles the Bold. On 
this occasion the women particularly 
dlstingmshed themselves, and one 
of them, Jeanne Lam6, called La 
Haehette, seeing a soldier planting 
a standard on the v^ll, seized it and 
hurled him to the ground. The 
banner is preserved in the town hall, 
and an annual procession of young 
girls commemorates the deed. Manu- 
tactures : tapestry and carpets, 
trimmings, woollen cloth, cottons, 
etc. Pop. 20,250. 

BEAVER. The largest rodent 
quadruped now existing in the 


northern hemisphere, about 2 feet 
in length exclusive of the tail, genus 
Castor (O. ftber), is now found m 
considerable numbers only in North 
America, living in colonies, but 
occurring solitary in Central Europe 
and Asia. It has short cars, a blunt 
nose, small fore-feet, large webbed 
hind-feet, with a flat ovate tail 
covered with scales on its upper 
surface. It is valued lor its fur, 
which used to be largely employed 
in the manufacture of hats, but for 
which silk is now for the most part 
substituted, and for an odoriferous 
secretion named castor, at one time 
in high repute, and still largely used 
m some parts of the world as an 
antispasmodic medicine The food 
of the beaver consists of the bark of 
trees, leaves, roots, and berries. 
Their favourite haunts are rivers and 
lakes which are bordered by forests. 
In winter they live m houses, which 
are 3 to 4 feet high, are bmlt on the 
water’s edge, and, being substantial 
structures with the entrance under 
water, afford them protection from 
wolves and other wild ammals. 
These dwclhngs are called beaver 
** lodges,” and accommodate a single 
family. They also live in burrows. 
They can gnaw through large trees 
with their strong teeth, this being 
done partly to obtain food, partly 
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to get materials for houses or dam- 
buildmg. When they find a stream 
not sufficiently deep for their pur- 
pose, they throw across it a dam 
constructed with great Ingenuity of 
wood, atones, and mud. Beavers 
wore fairly numerous in Britain in 
very early times, at least in Scotland 
and Wales. Their existence has been 
recorded in Wales till the thirteenth 
century, and in Scotland to a later 
date, but they are now extinct in 
Britain. A colony was some years 
ago Introduced into the Island of 
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Bute, but they died out again. — 
Bibliographt : Harting, British 
Animals EaMnct loithin Historic 
Times ; E. A. Mills, Jn Beaver World ; 
A. A. K. Dugmore, The Bomance of 
the Beaver, 

BEAVEH (from Fr. havi^e, a 
child’s bib, from bavcy saJiva). The 
movable face-guard of a helmet, so 
fitted on as to be raised and lowered 
at pleasure, 

BEAVER FALLS. A town of the 
United States, Pennsylvania, on 
Beaver River, 30 miles north-west of 
Pittsburg, in the coal and natural-gas 
p^on. Pop. 12,191. 

BEAVER-RAT (Hydromys chryso- 
oaster), A Tasmanian rodent quad- 
ruped, inhabiting the banks both 
of salt and fresh waters. They are 
admirable swimmers and divers, and 
exceedingly shy. 

BEBEE’RU See Greenheart. 

BEBEL (b3.’bl), Ferdinand August. 
German Socialist, born in 1840, died 
in 1913. Ho became a master turner 
in Leipzig was elected to the Reich- 
stag or Diet of the new German 
Empire in 1871, in which he was pro- 
minent until his death. He opposed 
the leadership of Prussia in Germany 
and the establishment of the empire, 
and showed himself favourable to the 
Paris Commune and the Inter- 
national. Found guilty of trecisonable 
practices, he was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress m 
1872, with six months’ ordinary hn- 
prisonment for Insulting the Kaiser. 
His infiuence kept on Incresising as 
leader of the Social Democrats in 
Germany and in the German Parlia- 
ment, where ho spoke strongly 
against militarism and the emperor’s 
naval policy. His works include 
Die Frau und der Socialismus 
(Woman and Socialism), in which he 
went so far as to attack marriage as 
an institution ; Die Socialdemokratie 
und das aUgemeine waMrecM ; FiXr 
VdUcswehr gegen MUiiarismus ; Aus 
meinemLeben; etc. 

BEC. A celebrated abbey of 
France, in Normandy, near Brionno, 
founded in the eleventh century, 
now represented only by some ruins. 
Lanfrano and Anselm were both 
connected with this abbey. 

BEGCAFreO. A European bird 
{Sylvia hortensis), the garden-warbler. 
These birds are much esteemed os 
dainties in the autumn, when they 
have fattened on figs and grapes. 


BECCAFUTdl, Domen’loo, Italian 
painter, bom near Sienna in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, 
enriched the churches of Sienna with 


many noble frescoes and other 


paintings. He drew and coloured 
well, and possessed strong inventive 
powers. He died at Sienna px 1551, 
and was buried in its cathedral. 

BECCARIA (bek-5,-rS’a), Cesare 
Bonesana, Marohese di. Italian 
economist and writer on penal laws, 
born 1738, died 1794. He is princi- 
pally known from his treatise. On 
Crimes and Punishments^ which was 
speedily translated into various 
languages, and to which many of the 
reforms in the penal codes of the 
prinolp^ European nations are trace- 
able. He became professor of political 
economy at Milan, where he died. 

BECCARIA (bek-&-re'a), Giovanni 
Battista. An Italian natural pliilo- 
sopher, bom 1716, died 1781 ; was 
appointed professor of experimental 
physics at Turin, 1748 ; author of a 
treatise on Natural and Artificial 
Electricity, Letters on Electricity, etc. 
He contributed several articles to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, and was commissioned in 
1759 to measure an arc of the 
meridian in the neighbourhood of 
Turin. 

BECCLES (beklz). A municipal 
borough in Suffolk, England, 33 
miles N.N.E. from Ipswich, on the 
right bank of the Waveney ; has a 
fine church of the fourteenth century, 
and a good trade coastwise. Pop. 
(1931), 6544. 

BECEL^RE. Town of Belgium, 
province of West Flanders. It was 
the scene of fighting in the third 
battle of Ypres (1917), and In the 
battle of Fhmders (1918). 

BECERRA (be-ther'a), Caspar. 
Spanish painter and sculptor, born 
1520, died 1570. He studied under 
Michelangelo at Rome, and is credited 
with the chief share in the establish- 
ment of the fine arts in Spedn. 

BECHE (b&sh). Sir Henry de la. 
An English geologist, bom 1796, 
died 1856. He founded the geological 
survey of Great Britain, which was 
soon undertaken by the (jovemment, 
de la Beche being appointed director- 
general. He also founded the Jermyn 
Street Museum of Economic or 
Practical Geology, and the ^hool of 
Mines. His principal works are : 
Geology of Jamaica, Classificaiion of 
European Bocks, Geological Manual, 
Researches in Theoretical Geology, 
Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West aomersei, etc. 

BfiCHE-DE-MER (baflh-d6-m&r). 
See Trepano. 

BECHSTEIN (heh’stin), Johann 
Matth&us. German naturalist, horn 
in 1767, died in 1822. He wrote a 
popular Natural History of Germany, 
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and various works on forestry. In 
which subject his labours were 
highly*^ valuable. In Britain ho is 
best known by a treatise on cage 
birds. 

BECHUANAS, or BETCHUANAS 

(bech-wan'az). A widely-spread race 
of people inhabiting the central 
region of South Africa north of Cape 
Province. They belong to the great 
Kaffir stem, and are divided into 
tribal sections. They live chiefly by 
husbandry and cattle-rearing, and 
they work with some skill in iron, 
copper, ivory, and skins. They were 
led to seek British protection owing 
to the encroachments of the Boers. 
The southern portion of their terri- 
tory was first placed imder British 
protection in 1885, and subsequently 
the whole Bechuana country up to 
the Zambezi was annexed. In 1895 
the southern portion (then a Crown 
colony) was united to the Cape 
Colony ; the remainder is still a 
protectorate partly under native 
chiefs. The headquarters of the 
British administration are at Mafe- 
king in the Cape Province. Bechu- 
analand Protectorate comprises the 
territory lying between the Molopo 
River on the south and the Zambesi 
on the north, and extending from the 
Transvaal Province and Matabole- 
land on the east to South-West 
Africa; area, 275,000 sq. miles; 
pop. 153,000, of whom about 1700 are 
Europeans. It is generally flat or 
slightly undulating, and is essentially 
a grass country, the grasses being 
nutritious and standing drought weU. 
Surfewe water is scarce, but there is 
underground water, besides swampy 
lakes such as Ngami. Gold, cool, and 
copper have been found. Caprivi 
Zipfel (see South-West Africa) is 
now administered as part of Bechu- 
analand. — Cf. G. W. Stow, The 
Native Races of South Africa. 

BECKENHAM. A suburban local- 
ity on the south of London, in West 
Kent, now forming an in ban district. 
Pop. (1931), 43,834. 

BECK'ER, Wilhelm Adolf. German 
archeeolorist, born at Dresden, 1796. 
died at Meissen, 1846. In 1828 he 
became a teacher at Meissen, in 1837 
was appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor of classical archaeology at 
Leipzig, and in 1842 ordinary pro- j 
lessor. Best-knowi» works ; OaUuSy 
or Roman Scenes of ihe Time of 
Augustus ; and Chariclea, or lUus- 
traiions of the Life of the Ancient 
Oreeks, which wonderfully reproduce 
the social life of old Rome and 
Greece. 

BECK'ET, Thomas (the form 
A Beoket is also common). Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, born in London 


1117 or 1119, assassinated in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 29th Dec., 1170. 
He was educated at Oxford and 
Paris, and was sent, by the favour of 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to study civil law at Bologna m 
Italy, and on his return made Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury and Provost 
of Beverley. In 1158 Henry II. 
appointed him High Chancellor and 
preceptor to his son, Prince Henry — 
the first instance after the Conquest 
of a h^h office beii^ filled by a 
native Englishman. At this period 
he was a complete courtier, con- 
forming in every respect to the 
humour of the kin^. Ho was, in 
fact, the king’s pnme companion 
held splendid levees, and courted 
popular applause. On the death of 
Theobald, 1162, he was consecrated 
ai*chbishop, when he affected an 
extraordinary austerity of character, 
and appeared as a zealous champion 
of the Church against the aggresrions 
of the king, whose policy was to have 
the clergy in subordination to the 
civil power. 

Becket was forced to assent to the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, but a 
series of bitter conflicts with the king 
followed, ending in Becket’s flight to 
France, when he appealed to the 
Pope, by whom he was supported. 
After much negotiation a sort of 
reconciliation took place in 1170, and 
Becket returned to England, re- 
sumed his office, and renewed his 
defiance of the royal authority. 
A rash hint from the king induct 
four b€u*ons, Reginald Fitz-Urse, 
William de Tracey, Hugh de Mor- 
ville, and Richard Breto, to go to 
Canterbury and murder the arch- 
bishop while at vespers in the 
cathedral. He was canonized in 1172 
by Pope Alexander III., and the 
splendid shrine erected at Canterbm*y 
for his remains was, for three cen- 
turies, a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
— BiBLiOGRAPHr : J. C. Robertson 
and J. B. Sheppard, MaJterixds for the 
Hxstory of Archbiahop Becket (Rolls 
Series) ; Canon Morris, Life and 
Marturaom of St Thomas Becket \ 
Lhulllier, Saint Thomas de Cantor- 
b6ry ; Abbott, St Thomas of Canter* 
Imryt His Death and His Miracles, 

, BECKETT, Gilbert Abbot A. ^ee 
A Beckett. 

BECK’FORD, William. An English 
writer famous in his time for his 
immense wealth and his eccentricities. 
He was bom a.t Fonthill, his father’s 
estate In WUtshlre, In lisi. In 1770 
the death of his father left him in 
the iK)S8esston of j51 ,000,000 of 
money, and an income of £100,000 a 
year. He travelled much, and for 
some time lived in PortogaL He 
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expended €Ui enormous smn in bnlld- 
infiT and rebuildix^ Fonthill Abbey, 
neaar Salisbury, whioh he filled with 
rare and expensive works of art. 
Here he lived in seclusion for twenty 
years. In 1882 the abbey and mater 
part of its contents were sold, and 
be retired to Bath, where, with a 
much-diminished fortune, but one 
amply sufll^ient, he Uvea tin 1844. 
His literary rests upon his 

Eastern tale The History of the 
Caliph Valheky which he vrrote in 
French, and a translation of which 
bv the Rev. Samuel Henley appeared 
at London in 1786. The tale is stiD 
much read, and was highly com- 
mended by Lord Byron. He had 
two daughters, one of whom became 
Ducdiess of Hamilton, and brought 
his valuable Ubrary to this family. — 
WiUiam Beckford, his father, a 
London merchant and West Indian 
proprietor, was famous for a spirited 
speech made to George III. when 
Lord Mayor of London. — Biblio- 
ORAPHY : Cyrus Redding, Memmr : 
R. Garnett, Valhek (with a critical 
essay) ; Melville, The Life and 
Letters of William Beckford of Font- 
hiU, 


BECKMANN, Johann. German 
writer on the industrial arts and 
a^culture, bom 1739, died 1811. 
He was for a short time professor of 
physics and natural history at Lenin- 
gi^, and afterwards for almost 
forty -five years professor of philo- 
sophy and economy in Gottingen. 
His History of Inventions is well 
known in the EngUsh translation of it. 
This work entitled the author to be 


r^arded ae the founder of scientific 
technology. 


BECQUEREL (bek-rel), Antoine 
C6sar. French physicist, bom 1788, 
died 1878. He served as an officer 
of engineers, and retired in 1815, 
after which he devoted himself to 
the study of electricity, especially 
electro-chemistry. In 1837 he was 
awarded the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society of London. He refuted 
the “ theory of contact ” by which 
Volta explained the action of his 
pile or battery. Beoquerel may be 
considered one of the creators of 
electro-chemistry. — His son, Alex- 
andre Edmond (1820-91), was associ- 
ated with him in much of his work. 
He was the author of a work La 
Lumi&re, ses causes et ses effets 
(1867-8). 


BECQUEREL RAYS (bek-rel). The 
rays ^ven out by radium and other 
** radioactive ** substances, so named 
from their discoverer, the Vieudh. 
physicist, Henri Becquerel (bom 
1852, died 1908), son of Alexandre 
Sdmoz^ Beoquerel. They were first 


detected in 1896, as proceeding from 
uranium salts ; and it is only by 
uranium, thorium, radium, qCid one 
or two other elements that they are 
emitted, these bodies giving them 
out spontaneously and without any 
apparent loss of radioactive power 
or change of any kind. The Bec- 
querel rays are invisible, and only 
knovm by their effects, which are of 
various kinds ; thus, like the Ront- 
gen rays, they blacken a photomphic 
plate, even after passing through 
glass or other Intervening substances ; 
they cause a number of different 
substances to give out a fluorescent 
light, and they render air a conductor 
of electricity. Like the Rhntgen rays, 
they act strongly on the human skin. 
They consist of a mixture of a-, P-, 
and Y'rays* Radio-aotivity ; 

Radium. 

BECSE (bech'e), OLD. A town of 
Yugoslavia, 48 miles S. of Szeged, 
on the right bank of the Theiss. 
Pop. 19,000. — ^Now Becse, a market 
town on the left bank of the Theiss, 
5 miles E. of Old Becse. Pop. 7725, 
or, with the Immediately adjoining 
village of Franyova, about 15,000. 
Both towns carry on an extensive 
trade in grain. 

BEGSKEREK (bech'ke-rek). Two 
towns of South Hungary . — Great 
Becskereky now in Yugoslavia, is on 
the Be^, 45 miles N. of Belgrade, 
with which it communicates by the 
Bega Oanal. Trade in cattle and 
agricultural produce. Pop. 26,407. — 
LiiUe Becskereky now belonging to 
Romania, is 11 miles by railway 
from Temesvar. Pop. 3660. 

BED, BEDSTEAD. An article of 
furniture to sleep or rest on. The 
term bed property is applied to a 
large flat bag filled with feathers, 
down, wool, or other soft material, 
and also to a mattress supported on 
spiral spring or form of elastic 
chains or wirework which is raised 
from the ground on a bedstead. 
The terra, however, sometimes in- 
cludes the bedstead or frame for 
supporting the bed. The forms of 
beds are necessarily very various — 
every period and country having its 
own form of bed. Air-beds and water- 
beds are much used by invalids. 

BED. In geology, a layer or 
stratum, usually a stratum of con- 
siderable thickness. 

BEDA. See Beds. 

BEDARIEUX (bS.-dar-1-eu). A 
thriving town. Southern France, 
department H5rault, situated on the 
Orb. Pop. 6186. 

BED-BUQ. See Buo. 
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BED-CHAMBER, Lords of the. 

Officers of the royal household of 
Britain under the Groom of the 
Stole. They are twelve m number, 
and wait a week each in turn. In 
the case of a queen regrnant these 
posts are occupied by ladies, called 
Ladies of the Bed-Ckarnber, 

BEDDOES (bed'oz), Thomas. Phy- 
sician and author, bom 1760 : 
educated at Oxford, London, and 
Edinburgh. After taking his doctor’s 
degree, and visiting Paris, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at 
Oxford. Inere he published some 
excellent chemical treatises, and 
essays upon such subjects as the 
calc^us, sea-scurvy, consumption, 
catarrh, and fever. His expressed 
sympathy with the French revolu- 
tionists led to his retirement from 
his professorship in 1792, soon after 
which he published his Observations 
on the Nature of Demonstrative Evi- 
dence, and the exceedingly popular 
History of Izaac Jenkins. In 1794 he 
married a sister of Maria Edge- 
worth ; and in 1798, with the 
pecuniary aid of Wedgwood, opened 
a pneumatic institution for curing 
phthisical and other diseases by 
inhalation of ^ses. It speedily 
became an ordmary hospital, but 
was noteworthy as connected with 
the discovery of the properties of 
nitrous oxide, and as having been 
superintended by the young 
Humphry Davy. Beddoes* essays 
On Consumption (1779) and On 
Fever (1807), and his Hygeia (3 vols., 
1807) nad a high contemporary re- 
pute. He died in 1808. 

BEDDOES, Thomas Lovell. Poet, 
son of above, bom 1803, died 1849 ; 
pubhshed The Bride’s Tragedy while 
a student at Oxford, studied medi- 
cine, and lived long abroad. His 
work was largely fragmentary, but 
his posthumous Death’s Jest-book, 
or The Fool’s Tragedy (1850), re- 
ceived the high praise of such judges 
as Landor and Browmng. His 
Poems, with memoir, appeared in 
1851. 

BEDE, BEDA, or B^DA. Known 
as the Venerable, English historian 
and theologian, bom m 672 or 673 
in the nel^bourhood of Monkwear- 
mouth. County Durham ; educated 
at St. Peter’s Monastery, Wear- 
mouth; took deacon’s orders in his 
nineteenth year at St. Paul’s Monas- 
tery. Jarrow, and was ordained priest 
at thirty by John of Beverley, Bishop 
of Hexham. His life was spent in 
studious seclusion, the chief events 
in it being the production of homilies, 
hymns, lives of sednts, commentaries, 
and works in history, chronology, 
grammar, etc. He was the most 


learned Englishman of his day, euid 
in some sense the father of English 
history, his most important work be- 
ing his Historia Ecclesiastica Oentia 
Anglorum (or Ecclesiasticdl Hiaiaru 
of England), afterwards translated 
by King Alfred mto Anglo-Saxon. 
Besides his familiarity with Latin, 
he knew Greek and had some acquain- 
tance with Hebrew. Most of his 
writings were on scriptural and 
ecclesiastical subjects, but he also 
wrote on chronology, physical science, 
grammar, etc., and had considerable 
ability in the writing of Latin verse. 

He died m 735, an interesting 
record of his closing days being pre- 
served in a letter by his pupil 
Cuthbert. His body was after a 
lapse of time removed from Jarrow 
church to Durham, but of the shrine 
which formerly enclosed them only 
the Latin inscription remains, ending 
with the verse — “ Hac sunt in fossa 
Bedse venerabilis ossa.” On 13th 
Nov., 1899, Leo XIII. decreed that 
the feast of the Venerable Bede 
should be celebrated m the Church 
on 27th May. An edition of the 
whole works oif Bede (12 vols.), with 
an English translation, was prepared 
by Dr. Giles (1843-4).— Bibuo- 
GRAPHT : Gehle, De Bedce Vener- 

abilis Vita et ScripHs : Browne. The 
Venerable Bede ; C. Plummer’s intro- 
duction to his edition of the Historia 
EcH^astica. 

BEDEGUAR, or BEDEGAR (bed'e- 
gftr). A spongy excrescence or gall, 
sometimes termed sweet-brier sponge, 
found on various species of roses, 
and produced by several insects as 
receptacles for their eggs, especially 
by the Cynips rosce. It was once 
thought to be a diuretic and vermi- 
fuge. 

BEDELL', William. A celebrated 
Irish bishop, bora in Essex in 1570. 
In 1604 he went to Venice as chaplain 
to Sir Henry Wotton, and remmned 
eight years. After holding the living 
of Horii^heath from 1615-27. he 
became la*ovo8t of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in 1629 Bishop of !]0- 
more and Ardagh, thoiwh he resigned 
the latter of the united sees in 1630. 
He set himself to reform abuses €uid 
promote the spread of Protestantism, 
procued the translation of the Old 
Testament into Irish, and by his 
tact and wisdom conciliated the 
adherents of both creeds. He under- 
went a brief imprisonment on the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, 
and died in the year following. Hia 
biography was written by^Bishop 
Burnet. 

BE’DER WARE. See Bidbry. 

BED'FORD. A municipal and, un- 
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til 1918, a parliamentary borough, 
England, comity town of Bedferd* 
Bhire, on the Ouse. The chief build- 
ing are the law courts, a range of 
public schools, a lar^ indrmary, 
county jail, etc., and the churches. 
The town is rich in charities and 
educational institutions, the most 
prominent being the Bedford Charity, 
embracing grammar and other 
schools, and richly endowed. There 
is an extensive manufactory of agri- 
cultiual implements ; lace is also 
made, and there is a good trade. 
John Bunyan was bom at Elstow, a 
village near the town, and it was at 
Bedford that he lived, preached, and 
was inmrisoned. Bedford gives its 
name to a county parliamentary 
division. Pop. (1931), 40,573. 

Bedfordshire or Beds, the county, 
is bounded by Northampton, Bucks, 
Herts, Cambridge, and Huntingdon : 
area, 302,942 acres, of which 260, 00() 
are under tillage or In permanent 
pasture. Chalk hills, forming a 
portion of the Chiltoms, cross it on 
the south ; north of this is a belt of 
sand ; the soil of the vale of Bedford, 
consisting mostly of clay and loam, 
18 very fertile ; and the meadows on 
the Ouse, Ivel, and other streams 
furnish rich iiasturam. Two-thirds of 
the sou is imder tillage. Besides the 
usual cereal and other crops, culinary 
vegetables are extensively cultivated 
for the London market. Principal 
manufactures : agricultural imple- 
ments, and straw -plftit for hats, which 
is made up principally at Dunstable 
and Luton. The coimty returns 
three members to Parliament (divi- 
sions : Bedford, Luton, Midlands), 
^op. (1931), 220,474. 

BEDFORD, John, Duke of. One 

of the younger sons of Henry IV., 
King of England; famous as a 
statesman and a warrior. He de- 
feated the French fleet in 1416, 
commanded an exi)edition to Scot- 
land in 1417, and was lieutenant of 
England during the absence of Henry 
V. in France. On the king’s death 
he became Regent of France, and 
for several years his policy was as 
successful as it was able and vigorous, 
the victory of Vemeull in 1424 
attesting his generalship. The 
greatest stain on his memory is his 
execution of the Maid of Orleans 
(Joan of Arc) in 1431. He died in 
1435 at Rouen, and was buried in 
the cathedral of that city. 

BEDFORD LEVEL. A large. tract 
of marshy land in England, of about 

400.000 acres total area, comprising 
63,()00 in Norfolk, 30,000 in Suffolk, 

50.000 in Huntingdon, the Peter- 
borough fen in Northampton, the 
Holland district in Lincolnshire, and^ 


most of the Isle of Ely In (Cambridge, 
j It derives its name from Francis, 

I Earl of Bedford, who in 1634|made 
an £tfn»emont with CJharles for 
the drainage of the Level, in con- 
sideration of receiving 95,000 acres 
of the reclaimed land. A great part 
of the Level is under cultivation, and 
produces grain, flax, and cole-seed: 
the remainder yields a winter harvest 
of wild-fowl for the London market. 
See Fenland. 

BEDFORDSHIRE REGIMENT, 
The. Raised in 1688 on the approach 
of the Prince of Orange, suffered 
severely at Blenheim, and distin- 
guished Itself in a marked manner at 
the siege of Lille. In 1797 it went to 
Scotland and there recruited 1000 
** parish boys ” under sixteen years 
old, who later made excellent soldiers. 
The regiment shared m the Chitral 
and South African (1900-2) cam- 
paigns ; on going to the front in 
1914, sustained heavy losses at 
Givenchy, and distinguished itself at 
Ypres and the Aisno. 

BEDIVERE. The last knight of 
the Round Table (q.v.). See Morte 
d’Arthxtb. 

BED’LAM. A corruption of Beth’ 
lehem (Hospital), the name of a 
religious house in London, converted, 
after the general suppression by 
Henry VIII., into a hospital for 
lunatics. The original Bedlam stood 
in Bishopsgate Street ; its modem 
successor in St. George's Fields was 
opened in 1815, having been built 
on the site of the notorious tavern 
called The Dog and the Duck." 
The lunatics were at one time treated 
as little better than wild beasts, and 
hence Bedlam came to be typical of 
any scene of wild confusion. The 
average number of patients is about 
300. 

BEDXINGTON. A town and urban 
district of England, in Northumber- 
land, near the mouth of the Blyth, 
and not far from the seaport of 
Blyth, with collieries, ironworks, etc. 
Pop. (1931), 27,316. 

BEDLINGTON TERRIER. An 
English dog. deriving its name from 
Bedlington, in Northumberland, hav- 
ing first become well known eus a 
favourite among the miners of that 
placo. It is a dog of moderate size, 
head rather long. Mth a light, silky 
tuft on top, ears hanging close to the 
checks, le^ moderately long and 
strong, tail tapering to the point, 
which is almost bare: colour, dark 
blue, blue and tan, liver, Uver and 
tem, sandy, or sandy and tan ; 
courageous, intelligent, and generally 
useful. 

BEDLIS. See Betlis. 
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BEDMAR', Alphonso de la Cueva. 
Spanish cardinal, bom in 1572; 
sent in 1607 by Philip III. as ambas- 
sador to^enice. and rendered himseK 
famous by an alleged conspiracy with 
the Milanese and Neapolitan gover- 
nors to overthrow the Republic of 
Venice and subject it to Spanish 
domination (1618). On its discovery 
Bedmar escaped, and was appointed 
governor of the Low Countries by the 
king, and cardinal by the Pope. He 
died in 1655. The plot is the subject 
of Otway's yenvce Preserved. 

BED OF JUSTICE. See Lit de 
Justice. 

BEDOUINS (bed-u-Sny/ : Ar. Be- 
dawif pi. Bcd^idn^ ‘^dwellers of the 
desert *'). A Mahoimnedan people of 
Arab race inhabiting chiefly the 



Bedouins 


deserts of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and 
North Africa. They lead a nomadic 
existence in tents, huts, caverns, and 
ruins, associating in families under 
sheikhs or in tribes under emirs. In 
respect of occupation they are only 
shepherds, herdsmen, and horse- 
breeders, varying the monotony of 
pastoral life by raiding each other and 
plundering unprotected travellers, 
whom they consider trespassers. They 
are ignorant of writing and books, 
their knowledge being purely tradi- 
tional and mainly genearogrical. They 
are lax in morals, and unreliable even 
in respect of the code of honour attri- 
buted to them in poetry and fiction. 
In stature they are undersized, and, 
though active, they are not strong. 
The ordinary dresa of the men is a 
long shirt girt at tne loins, a black or 
red and yellow handkerchief for the 
head, and sandals ; of the women, 
loose drawers, a long shirt, and a largo 
dark, blue shawl covering the head 
and figure. The lance is their favour- 
ite weapon. — Bibliography: J. L. 
Burckhardt. Notes on the Bedotiina 
and Wahabis \ W. 9. Blunt, Bedouin 


I Tribes of the Euphrates ; S. M. 
Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam. 

\ BED'STRAW. The popular name 
of the different species of Galium, a 

I genus of plants, ord. Rubiaceee. Of 
the sixteen species found in Britain 
one of the best known is the Yellow 
Bedstraw or Cheese-rennet ( Q. verum)^ 
so called owing to its property of co- 
a^ating milk, a common wayside 
plant, the flowers and roots of which 
afford yellow and red dyes. Goose- 
grass (O. aparine) is another well- 
known member of the genus. 

BEDWELLTY. An urban district or 
town of England, Monmouthshire, 7 
miles west of Pontypool, with collieries 
and ironworks. Pop. (1931), 31,089. 
It rives its name to a parliamentary 
division of the county. 

BEDWORTH. An urban district of 
Warwickshire. It is a coal -mining 
district and has also some manufac- 
turing industries. It is 100 miles from 
London and had a population in 1931 
of 12,058 

BEE. The common name given to a 
large family of hymenopterous or 
membranous-winged insects, of which 
the most important is the common 
hive or honey bee (Apis mellifica). It 
belongs to the warmer parts of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, but is now 
naturalised in the Western. A hive 
commonly consists of one mother or 
queen, from 600 to 800 males or 
drones, and from 15,000 to 20,000 
working-bees, formerly termed neu- 
ters, but now known to be imperfectly - 
developed females. The last-men- 
tioned. the smallest, have twelve joints 
to their antennee, and six abdominal 
rings, and are provided with a sting ; 
there is, on the outside of the hind- 
legs, a smooth hollow, edged with 
hairs, called the basket, in which the 
kneaded pollen or bee-bread, the food 
of the larvae, is stored for transit. The 
queen has the same characteristics, 
but is of larger size, especially in the 
abdomen ; she has also a sting. The 
males, or drones, differ from both the 
preceding by having thirteen Joints to 
the antennas ; a rounded head, with 
larger eyes, elonrated and united at 
the summit ; emd no stings. Accord- 
ing to Huber {New Observations on the 
Nattiral History of Bees) the working- 
bees are themselves divisible into two 
classes : one, the driires, devoted to 
the collection of provisions, etc. ; the 
other, smaller and more delicate, em- 
ployed exclusively within the hive in 
rearing the young. 

The mouth of the bee is adapted 
for both masticatory and suctorial 
purposes, the honey being conveyed 
thence to the anterior stomach or 
crop, communicating with a second 
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stomach In which alone a dij^estive 
process can be traced. The qneen, 
whose ^sole office is to propagate 
the species, has two large ovaries, 
consisting ot a great number of small 
cavities, eaeh containing sixteen or 
sevohteen eggs. She can lay between 
2000 and 3000 eggs in twenty-four 
hours. The average life of a queen is 
from two to three years. The inferior 
half-circles, except the first and last, 
op the abdomen of worfcing-bees, have 
each on their inner surface two 
cavities, where the wai, secreted by 
the bee from its saccharme food, is 
formed in layers, and comes out from 
between the abdominal rings. Res- 
piration takes place by means of air- 
tubes which branch out td all parts of 
the body, the bee being exceedingly 
sensitive to an Impure atmosphere. 
Of the organs of sense the most impor- 
tant are the antennas, deprivation of 
these resulting m a species of derange- 
ment. The majority of entomologists 
regard their function as in the first 
place auditory, but thev are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to tactual impressions, 
and are apparently the principal 
means of mutual communication. 

Bees undergo perfect metamor- 
phosis, the young appearing first as 
larvse, then changing to pup®, from 
which the imagos or perfect insects 
spring. Whether the offspring are to 
be female or male is said to be de- 
pendent upon the contact or absence 
of contact of the egg with the im- 
pregnating fluid received from the 
male and stored in a special sac com- 
munic^itiag with the oviduct, unfer- 
tilised eggs producing males. The 
further question whether the off- 
spring shall bo queens or workers is 
resolved by the mtluence of environ- 
mont upon function. The enlarge- 
ment of a cell to the size of a royal 
chamber, and the nourishment of its 
inmate with a special kind of food, 
appear to be sufficient to transform 
an ordinary working-bee larva into a 
fufly-developed female or queen bee. 

The season of fecundation occurs 
about the beginning of summer, and 
the laying begins immediately after- 
wards, and continues until autumn ; 
in the spring as many as 12,000 eggs 
may be laid in twenty-four days. 
Those laid at the commencement of 
fine weather all belong to the working 
sort, and hatch at the end of four days. 
The larv® acquirc^thelr perfect staW 
in abpnt twelve aays. and the cells 
are then immediately fitted up for th6 
reception of new eggs. The eggs for 
producing males are laid two months 
later, and those for thp females im- 
mediately afterwards. This succession 
of generations forms so many dlstinot 
communities, which, when increased 
beyond a certain degree,* leave the 


parent hive to found a new colony 
elsewhere. Thus three or four swarms 
sometimes leave a hive in a season. A 
good swarm is said to weigh about 
5 lb. Besides the common bee (A. 
mellifica) there are the A. fasdatu, 
domesticated in Egypt, the A. liffva- 
tica, or Ligurian bee of Italy and 
Greece, introduced into England, etc. 

Humble-bees. The humble-bees, or 
bumble-bees, of which about forty 
species are found in Britain and over 
sixty in N. America, belong to the 
genus Bombus, which is almost world- 
wide in its distribution. Of these 
species solitary females which have 
survived the winter commence con- 
structmg small nests when the weather 
begins to be warm enough, some of 
them going deop into the earth in dry 
banks, others preferrmg heaps of stone 
or gravel, and others choosing always 
some bed of dry moss. In the nest the 
bee collects a mass of pollen and in 
this lays some eggs. The cells m these 
nests are not the work of the old bee, 
but are formed by the young insects 
similarly to the cocoons of silkworms : 
and when the perfect insect is released 
from them by the old bee, which gnaws 
off their tops, they are employed as 
honey-cups. The humble-bees, how- 
ever, do not store honey for the winter, 
those which survive till the cold 
weather leaving the nest and pene- 
trating the earth, or taking up some 
other sheltered position, and remain- 
ing there till the sprmg. The first 
brOod consists of workers, and succes- 
sive broods are produced during the 
summer. 

Some bees, from their manner of 
nesting, are known as “ mason 
bees,” ” carpenter bees,” and ” up- 
holsterer bees.” Some of these bees 
(genus Osmia) cement particles of 
sand or gravel together with a viscid 
substance in forming their nests ; others 
make burrows in wood. The leaf -cutter 
or upholsterer bee (genus Megachlle) 
linos its burrow with bits of leaf cut 
out in regular shapes. — Br^o- 
ORAPHY : Lord Avebury, ArUs, Bees, 
and Wasps ; Morley, The Bee People ; 
M. Maeterlinck, La vie des aJbexUes 
(English translation by Alfred Sutro) ; 
F. C. Pellett, Productive Bee-keeping ; 
F. R. Cheshire, Bees and Bee-keeping ; 
A. J. Root. The A,B.C, and X, Y.Z. 
of Bee-culture. See Apiary. 

BEECH (Fagus). TTie common 
nam© of trees of the nat. ord. Cupu- 
liferee, well known in various parts of 
the world, Inoludli^ New Zealand and 
Tlerra del Fuego. The name is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon boc or beoce, 
meaning at once a book and a beech 
tree. The connection of the beech 
with the graphic arts probably ori- 
ginated in the fact that the and<fent 
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Runic tablets were formed of thin 
boards of beech wood. The Fagus 
sj/lvaiicat a common European forest 
sometimes reaching a height of 
120 feet, with a diameter of 4 feet 
or more, is known by its waved and 
somewhat oval leaves, its trian^ar 
fruit enclosed by pairs in a prickly 



tiusk, and by its smooth and silvery 
bark. The wood is hard and brittle, 
ind if exposed to the air liable soon to 
decay. It is, however, peculiarly use- 
ful to cabinet-makers and turners — 
sarpenters’ planes, furniture, sabots, 
Btc., being made of it : and it is 
durable under water for piles and mlll- 
aluices. The fruit, or beech-mast, is 
used as food for swine, poultry, and 
ather animals. The copper beech is a 
variety with red cell-sap in the leaf 
epidermis. The mightiest beech in 
the world is the great beech at New- 
battle Abbey, near Dalkeith, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland. 

BEECHAM, Sir Joseph. Bom 1843, 
died 1916. Ho was the son of Thomas 
Beecham, a manufacturer who had 
founded a pill -making business in 
Lancashire. Outside his business Sir 
Joseph was greatly interested in 
music, and financed several schemes 
for popularising opera in this country, 
particularly Russian opera and ballet 
At Drury Lane. He purchased the 
Aldwych Theatre, London. Knighted 
in 1912, be was made a baronet in 
1914. His son. Sir Thomas, bom in 
1879, is a well-known music-conductor 
and composer. 

BBECHER (bd'chdr), Henry Ward. 


An eminent American preacher, sou 
of Lyman Beecher (a distinguished 
clergryman, bom 1776, die^ 1863), 
born in Connecticut 1813; me was 
minister at Lawrenccburg, Indiana, 
1837, and of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, in 1847. 
The latter pulpit he continued to 
occupy till his death in 1887, though 
In 1882 he severed his formal connec- 
tion with the Congregationalists on 
the ground of disbelief in eternal 
punishment. From 1861 to 1863 he 
was editor of the Independent, and for 
about ten years after 1870 of the 
Christian Union. He was also the 
author of a considerable number of 
works, of which his Lectures to Young 
Men (1850), Ufe Thoughts (1858), 
Lectures on Preaching (1872-4), and 
the weekly issues of his sermons, 
commanded wide circulation. Few 
contemporary preachers appealed 
to as large and diverse a public. 
His brothers, Charles, Edward, and 
Thomas, all distinguisned themselves 
as Congregational clergymen. His 
sister, Catherine Esther (born 1800, 
died 1878), did much for the education 
of women, and wrote on this subject 
and on domestic economy and kindred 
subjects. Another sister is still better 
known as Mrs. Beechor-Stowe. See 
Stowe. — Cf. Newell Dwight Hillls, 
Henry Ward Beecher: A Study of Ins 
Life and Influence. 

BEECHEY (be'chi), Admiral Fred- 
erick William. Son of Sir William 
Beechey the painter, bom in 1796. In 
1818 he accompanied John Franklin 
on Buchan's Arctic expedition to dis- 
cover the north-west passage, and the 
following year took part in a similar 
enterprise with Parry. In 1821 he was 
commissioned, with nis brother H. W. 
Beechey, to examine by land the coast 
of North Africa from Tripoli eastward, 
an account of which appeared in 1828. 
From 1825 to 1828 he was commander 
of the Blossom in another Arctic ex- 
pedition, by way of the Pacific and 
Behring's Strait, of which a narrative 
was published in 1831. In 1854 he was 
made Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; he 
died in 1856. 

BEECHEY, Sir WiUiam. A fashion- 
able portrait-painter, born 1753, died 
1839. In 1772 he was elected Royal 
Academician, and knighted in acknow- 
ledgment of his large picture of a 
cavalry review, including portrcdts of 
George III., the Pslnce of Wales, etc. 
The complete catalogue of his works 
includes portraits of nearly all the 
leading personages of his day, but 
artistically ho does not belong to the 
first rank of portrait-painters. 

BEECHWORTH. A town in the 
north-east of the state of Yictoria, 
about 26 miles south of the Murray ; 
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a well-built place, the centre of a 
district caiTyfng: on gold-mining: and 
other indPiBtrieB. Pop. 8000. 

BEE-EATERS. A family of FIbbI- 
rostral Passerine birds, distributed 
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over Africa, India, the Moluccas, and 
Australia ; chiefly known in Europe 
by the Meropa Apiaster, or common 
bee -eater, a summer visitant to Russia 
and the Mediterranean borders. It Is 
rare in Britain. For the most part 
they nest in colonies, depositing their 
eggs, like the sand-martins, at the end 
of a tunnel sometimes 8 or 9 feet long. 
They are frequently killed for their 
plumage, which is brownish-red and 
ellow above, pale-blue on the fore- 
ead, yellow at the breast, and green 
at the wings, tall, and under parts. 

BEEF-EATERS (usually but erro- 
neously considered a corruption of Fr. 
bujfetiera). Yeomen of tho guard of 
the sovereign of Great Britain, 
stationed by the sideboard at great 
royal dinners, and dressed after the 
fashion of the time of Henry VII. 

Also a name for certain African in- 
sessorlal birds (genua Buphdga) which 
feed on the larvce embedded in the 
hides of buffaloes or other large 
animals. 

BEEFSTEAK CL¥B. The first 
Beefsteak Club was formed in 1709. 
The fare was restricted to beer and 
steaks, and later “ Tho Sublime 
Society of Steaks ** was formed at 
Covent Garden Theatre. A Beefsteak 
Club waa founded by Sheridan in 
Dublin in 1749, and the present 
London one by A. Stuart Wortley in 
l87o. 


BEEF-WOOD. The timber of some 
species of Australian trees belonging 
to the genus Casuarina, of a redmsh 
colour, hard, and close-grained, with 
dark and whitish streaks, chiefly used 
in flne ornamental work. 

BEE-HAWK. A name given to the 
honey-bu 2 zard( Perms apivorus ), which 
preys on hymenopterous Insects. 

BEE-HAWK MOTH. The name of 
two British species of moths (Macro- 
ffloaaa bomhyliforrnia and M. fiusi- 
jformia) having translucent wings and 
hairy bodies. 

BEEHIVE-HOUSES. The archae- 
ological name of primitive dwellings 
of unknown antiquity found in Scot- 
land and Ireland. They are conical in 
shape with a hole at the apex. Some 
of them are ascribed to tho Stone Age 
by Lord Avebury and others, but 
they are more generally assigned to 
the period from the seventh to the 
twelfth century. 

BEEHIVE OVEN. STce Coke-oven8> 
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BEERBOHM, Max. English writer 
and caricaturist, bom in 1872. He 
wrote for The Yellow Book and pub- 
lished several volumes, includiug The 
Happy Hypocrite and ZtUecka Dobson^ 
and was dramatic critic of The 
Saiurday Review, Hia witty carica- 
tures of celebrities have made his 
name famous. 

BEERSHE'B A(now BIR-ES-SEBA, 
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“ the well of the oath. ) The place 
where Abraham made a covenant with 
Abimelech, and in common speech 
representative of the sonthernmost 
limit of Palestine, near which it is 
situated. Its position led to the phrase 
** from Dan to Beersheba ** as com- 

n Hebrew territory from north 
ih. Beersheba, a Turkish base 
during the Emopean War (1914-8), 
was captured by the Australians on 
31st Oct., 1917. 

BEESTON. An urban district or 
town of England, m Nottinghamshire, 
3 miles south-west of Nottingham, 
with manufactures of hosiery, lace, 
cycles, etc. ; a favourite residential 
locality with Nottingham business 
men. Pop. (1931), 16,016. 

BEES-WAX. A solid fatty sub- 
stance secreted by bees, and contain- 
ing in its purified state three chemical , 

{ irinciples — myricin, cerm, and cero- 
em. It is not collected from plants, j 
but elaborated from sacchanne food in 
the body of the bee. It is used for the 
manufacture of candles, for modelling, i 
and in many minor processes. 

BEET (Beta). A genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Ch<'nopodiacca3, distin- 
guished by its ii lut being enclosed m 
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a tough woody or spongy flve-lobed 
enlarged calyx. The garaen beet (H. 
vuloaria) is a hardy biennial with 
thick, fleshy roots. Two principal 
forms are known to cultivators, the 
chard beet and the common beet. In 
tbe chard beet the roots aro small. 


white, and rather tough, and the 
leaves aro furnished with a broad, 
fleshy midrib {chard), employed as a 
vegetable by the French, t^o dress 
the ribs like sea-kale under the name 
of pairie. Various experiments, how- 
ever, tend to prove that all these 
plants are forms of a single species. 
The common beet includes all the 
fleshy-rooted varieties, such as red 
beet (with a fleshy large carrot-shaped 
root), yellow beet, sugar-beet, mangel- 
wurzel, etc. Red beet is principally 
used at table, but if eaten m great 
quantity is said to be injurious. 

Tho beet may be taken out of the 
ground for use about the end of 
August, but it does not attain its full 
size and perfection till the month of 
October. From the white beet the 
French, during the Napoleonic wars, 
succeeded in preparing sugar, that 
article, as British colonial produce, 
having been prohibited in France. 
Since that time, with the increase of 
chemical and technical knowledge, the 
making of beet-sugar has become an 
important industry in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Belgium, and 
Holland ; Sweden, Spam. Italy, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece ai’e also growing sugar-beet. 
It has even been tried in England, 
and tho sugar contained in British- 
grown beets is not only equal to, but 
even surpasses that contained in the 
Continental sugar-beet. The failure, 
liowever, of attempts to produce beet- 
sugar on a large scale in Great Brltam 
seems to have been mainly due to 
artificial conditions of trade com- 
petition. See Sugar. 

BEET-BEETLE {Silpha opdea and 
S. airdta). The name of two beetles 
the larva of which, a little black 
maggot, injures beet and mangel- 
wurzel by feeding on the leaves. 

BEET-FLY {Anthomyia Beiee). A 
fly resembling the common fly, but of 
smaller size, which deposits Its eggs 
In the leaves of mangel -wurzels and 
other beets. The larvee, feeding on the 
tissues, raise bullee or blisters, which, 
when numerous, injure the plant. 

BEETHOVEN (ba't5-vn). Ludwig 
van, A great German musical com- 
poser, bom at Bonn, 16th Dec., 1770; 
studied under his father (a tenor 
singer), Pfeiffer, Van der Eden, and 
Neefe ; began to publish in 1783. He 
became assistant Court onanist in 
1785, and was sent by the Elector of 
Cologne to Vienna In 1792, where he 
was the pupil of Haydn and Al- 
brechtsberger, and acquired a high 
reputation for pianoforte extempori- 
sation before the merit of his written 
compositions was fully understood. 
Almost all his subsequent life was 
spent in or near Vienna,, his artistic 
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tour In North Germany In 1796 beins 
the most important break. He died 
27th Ma^h, 1827. His later life was 
rendered* somewhat morbid by his 
deafness, of which the first signs 
appeared in 1797. 



Beethoven 


Works. His best works were pub- 
lished after 1800, and fall naturally 
into two periods : the first from 1800 
to 1814, comprising Symphonies 2-8, 
the opera Fidelio (originally Leonore), 
the music to Goethe’s Effmoni, and 
the overtures to Prometheus, Corio^ 
lanus. Kino Stephen, and Fidelio: 
the second (in which the poetic school 
of musicians find the genns of the sub- 
sequent development through Sohu- 
inann, Wagner, and Liszt) comprising 
the 9th Symphony, the Missa Solemms, 
and the Sonotos Op. 101, 102, 106, 199, 
110, and 111. An edition of Bee- 
thoven’s complete works was pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hftrtel (Leip- 
zig, 24 vols., 1864-7). — Bibliooraphy: 
A. W. Thayer, Ludvngvan Beethoven* s 
Leben (6 vols.) ; W. A. Thomas-San 
Galxx, Liudwig van Beethoven ; Sir G. 
Grove, Beethoven and hts Nine Sym- 
phonies ; D. Q. Mason, Beethoven and 
his Forerunners. 

BEETLE. A name often used as 
synonymous with the term Coleoptera, 
but restricted by others to include only 
those Insects that have their wings 
protected by hard cases or sheaths, 
called elytra. Beetles vary in size 
from a mere point to the bulk of a 
man's fist, the largest, the elephant 
beetle of S. America, being 4 inches 
long. The so-called black beetles ” 
of kitchens and cellars are not 
properly beetles at all, but cock- 
roaches, and of the ord. Orthop- 
tera. 

BEETLE. A machine or implement 
used in industry. One form is a kind 


of hammer with a wooden head, and 
is used for driving In posts or ramming 
down paving blocks. A smaller beetle 
was used in olden days for household 
purposes. In cotton and linen mBte 
the machine which finishes off the 
material by hammering it over 
rollers is called a beetle. 

beetle-stone, a nodule of cop- 
rolltic iron-stone, so named from the 
resemblance of the enclosed coprolite 
to the body and limbs of a beetle. 

BEET-ROOT. See Beet. 

BEFA'NA (It., corrupted from Epi- 
pkania, “ Epiphany ”). In Italy, a 
legendary housewife who, being too 
busy to see the wise men of the East 
on their way to the infant Christ, has 
been looking for them ever smee, 
being ignorant that they returned 
home another way. She is particularly 
concerned with children, and on 
Twelfth-night stockmgs are hung out 
to receive her gifts, so that she is not 
unlike Santa Claus. The name is also 
given to a ragged doll which appears 
in the streets and shops on the eve 
and day of Epiphany. 

BEG, or BEY (“ prince ” or “ lord ”). 
In Turkey, a governor ; or more par- 
ticularly the governor of a sanjak. 
Sometimes given loosely to superior 
oflacers and persons of rank. A bey 
ranks between an effendi and a pasha. 



BEGASS. See Bagasse. 

BEGGARS. See Vagrants. 

BEGGIATOA. See SuiPHXTR Bac- 
teria. 

BEGHARDS (beg’ardz). or BEGU- 
ARDS. Members of a religious body 
which arose in Flanders in the thir- 
teenth century. They disclaimed the 
authority of prinoes, and refused to 
submit unconditionally to the rules of 
T 
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any order, but bound themselves to 
a life of extreme sanctity without 
necessarily quittlnfir their secular voca- 
tions. They were persecuted in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century 
aa heretics, and either dispersed or 
distributed over the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders. 

BEGHARMI (he - gc.r ' mi). See 
Baqzbmi. 

BEG'LERBEG (“ prince of princes ”) 
The title among the Turks of a gover- 
nor who has under him several begs, 
agas, etc. 

BEGO'NIA. A large genus of suc- 
culent herbs, nat. ord. Begoniacoae, 
mainly tropical, with fleshy oblique 
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leaves of various colours and showy 
unisexual flowers, the whole perianth 
coloured, usually pink or red. They 
readily hybridise, and many fine 
varieties have been raised from the 
tuberous kinds. Most species multiply 
freely from leaf-cuttings. 

BEGUARDS. See Beghakds. 

BEGUINES (be-gSnz'). An order of 
females, who, without taking the 
monastic vows, formed societies for 
devotion and charity, living in houses 
called beguinaues. The word niay be 
derived either from Bega, the patron 
saint of Nivelles. where the first be- 
guinage is said to have been estab- 
lished, or from Lcuuhert le Bdgue, who 
died at Lidge in 1180. The order 
originated, towards the end of the 


eleventh century, in Germany and the 
Netherlands, and was very flourishing 
in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. They still exist in Holland, 
Bel^um, and Germany, though the 
modem begumoge is an eleemosynary 
institution for lodging unmarried 
women rather than of tno old type. 

BE'GUM. In the East Indies, a 
princess or lady of high rank. 

BEHAIM^ or BEHEM, Martin. A 
mathematician and astronomer, bom 
at Ntimberg In 1436. He went from 
Antwerp to Lisbon with a high re 
nutation in 1480, sailed in the fleet oi 
Diego Cam on a voyage of discovery 
(1484-6), and explored the islands on 
the coast of Africa as far as the Congo. 
He colonised the Island of Fayal, 
where he remained for several years, 
and assisted in the discovery of the 
other Azores ; was afterwards knighted, 
and returned to his native country, 
where, in 1492, he constructed a ter- 
restrial globe, still preserved. He died 
in Lisbon 1506. 

BEHAR' (or BIHAR) AND ORIS- 
SA. A province of India, constituted 
in 1912, comprising the Patna, Tirhut, 
Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa 
divisions; area, 83,161 sd. miles. It 
IS generally flat, and is divided into 
almost equal parts by the Ganges, the 
chief tributaries of which are the 
Go™, Gandak, Kusi, Mahananda, 
and Soane. There is an extensive canal 
and irrigation system. Opium and 
indigo are largely produced. It is the 
most densely-peopled province of 
India ; pop. 37,590,356. 

The town of Behar, In the Patna 
^Ustrict, contains some ancient mos- 
ques and the ruins of an old fort; 
It Is a place of large trade. The 
capital is Patna ; pop. 119,976. The 
town of Puri contains the famous 
shrine of Juggernaut. 

BEHAVIOURISM. A branch of 
psychology concerned with the ,.ec- 
tlvo study of the behaviour of animals 
and men. The result of this study has 
shown that there is a similarity In the 
behaviour of men and animals. C. 
Lloyd Morgan, the British psycholo- 
gist, has done a groat deal for this 
science. 

BEHE'MOTH. The animal de- 
scribed in Job, xl. The description is 
most- applicable to the hlppopotcunus, 
and the word is pfobably of Egyptian 
origin and signifies ** water-ox : but 
it has been variously asserted to be 
the ox, the elephant, the crocodile, etc. 

JE^HEN, Oil of. Same as Oil of 
Ben. 

BEHISTUN, or BIS'UTUN. A 
mountain near a village of the same 
name in Persian Kurdistan, cele- 
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brated tor thb toulptiires and cunei* 
form insoi^ptions out upon one of its 
sides — a rock rising aimost perpen' 
dioularly to the h^ht of 1700 feet. 
These works, which stand about 300 
feet from the ground, were executed 
by the orders of Darius I., King of 
Persia, and set forth his genealogy and 
victories. To receive the inscriptions 
the rock was carefully polished and 
coated with a hard siUceous varnish. 
Their probable date is about 515 b.c. 
They were first copied and deciphered 
^ Rawlinson, — Bibliography : A. 
V. Williams Jackson, Persia. Past and 
Present ; A. H. Sayce, The Archceologv 
of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 

BEHN (ben), Aphra. English writer 
of plays and novels, born 1640 ; 
maiden name Johnson. As a child she 
went out to Surinam, where she be- 
came acquainted with the slave 
Oroonoko, whom she made the subject 
of a novel. On her return to England 
she married Mr. Behn, a London 
merchant of Dutch extraction, but 
was probably a widow when sent by 
Charles II. to serve as a spy at Ant- 
werp during the Dutch war. She after- 
wards became fashionable among the 
men of wit and pleasure of the time as 
a prolific writer of plays, poems, and 
stories, now more notorious for their 
indecency than their ability. She died 
In 1689, and waa buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Among her numerous plays 
are : The Forced Marriage^ The 

Amorous Prince. The Town Fop, and 
The Hover, which is her best. An 
edition of her works, edited by M. 
Summers, appeared in 1915. 

BEHRING, or BERING (b&'ring). 
Vitus. A famous navigator, born in 
1680 at Horsens, Jutland. The courage 
displayed by him as captain in the 
navy of Peter the Great during the 
Swedish wars led to his being chosen to 
command a voyage of discovery in the 
Sea of Kamchatka. In 1728 and 
subsequently he examined the coasts 
of Kamchatka, Okhotsk, and the 
north of Siberia, ascertaining the 
relation between the north-eastern 
Asiatic and north-western American 
coasts. Returning from America in 
1741, he was wrecked upon the desert 
island of Awatska (Behring’s Island), 
and died there. 

BEHRING’S STRAdT, SEA, and 
ISLAND. The Strait is the channel 
separating the continents of Asia 
and America, and comieoting the 
North Pacific with the Arctic Ocean ; 
breadth at the narrowest part, be- 
tween Cape Prince of Wales and East 
Cape, about 36 miles ; depth in the 
middle from 29 to 30 fathoms. It is 
frozen in winter, and seldom free from 
tog or haze. Though named after 


Vitu6 Behring, it was only fully ex- 
plored by Cook to 1778. 

Behring’s Sea, sometimes called 
the Sea of Kamchatka, is that por- 
tion of the North Pacific Ocean 
lying between the Aleutian Islands 
and Behring’s Strait. A contention 
between the United States and Great 
Britain os to the capture of seals to 
Behring’s Sea was finally referred to 
a court of arbitration, which issued its 
award to August, 1893, leadmg to a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Behring^s Island, the most westerly 
of the Aleutian chain, oil the east 
coast of Kamchatka. It is imtohabitcd, 
and is without wood. 

BEIGE (bazh). A light woollen 
fabric made of wool of the natural 
colour, that is, neither dyed nor 
bleached. 

BEILBY, Sir George Thomas. 
Scottish chemist and engineer. He 
was bom to 1850 at Edinburgh and 
educated at the University there. In 
1891 he established, at Leith, the first 
factory to Great Britain for the syn- 
thetic production of alkali cyanides. 
He was also a loading authority on 
smoke-prevention and fuel economy, 
and to 1917 was appointed director of 
the Fuel Research Board. He was 
knighted to 1916. He died in 1924. 

BEIRA (bft'i-ra). A province of 
Portugal, bounded by the Douro, the 
Tagus, and Estremadura. Area, 9256 
sq. miles; pop. 1,663,921. Chief town, 
Coimbra. 

BEIRA. A seaport on the east ooast 
of S. Africa, to Portuguese territory 
near the mouth of the Pungwe. A 
railway runs inland to Salisbury, In 
Southern Rhodesia. Pop. 17,000. 

BEIRAM. See Bairam. 

BEIRUT. See Bbyrout. 

BEIT-EL-FAKIH (bdt-el-fa’kS). A 
town, Arabia, Yemen, a principal 
market for Mocha coffee. Pop. 8000. 

BEITHANUN. Town of Palestine, 
near Gaza. It was captured by the 
British to Nov., 1917, after the battle 
of Gaza. 

BEITH. A town of Scotland, in 
northern Ayrshire, with cabinet- 
making and other industries. Pop. 
(1931), 5977. 

BEITH, John Hay. Better known 
by his pen-name of ** Ian Hay.” He 
was bom in 1876, and educated at 
Fettes and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His principal novels are : 
Pip (1907), A Man*s Mem, (1909), and 
A Knight on Wheela (1911). His two 
war books. The First Hundred 
Thousand, and its sequel, Carrying 
on after the First Hundred Thousand, 
are admirable pictures of the lighter 
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side of the European War. These 
were followed by other novels, but 
he made a greater success with his 
plays, espedally TUly of Bloomsbury 
and The Sport of Kings. With P. 
G. Wodehouse he wrote Ba Ba 
Black Sheep ana The Damsel in 
Distress, and with Stephen King- 
Hall The Midshiprnaid. 

BEJA (bd'zha). A town, Portugal, 
province of Alemtejo, with an pld 
cathedral and some Bnman remains. 
Pop. 10,521. 

BEJAPOOR'. A ruined city of 
India, in the Bombay Presidency, 
near the borders of the Nizam’s 
dominions, on an affluent of the 
Krishna. It was one of the largest 
cities in India until its capture by 
Aurangzib in 1686. The mins, of I 
which some are in the richest style of 
Oriental art, are chiefly Mahomme- 
dan, the principal being Mahomet 
Shah’s tomb, with a dome visible for 
14 miles, and a Hindu temple in the 
earhest Brahmanical style. Pop. 
32,485. 

BEJAR (ba-Mr’). A fortifled town 
of Spam, province Salamanca, with 
woollen manufactures. Pop. 10,000. 

BEKAA (be-ka’a). Same as CkELE- 
Syria. 

BEKE (bck), Charles Tilstone. Eng- 
lish traveller, born 1800. He studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, and, having 
devoted much attention to ancient 
history and kindred subjects, he pub- 
lished, in 1834, Origines BthUcce, re- 
searches in primitive history. Sup- 
ported by private individuals, he 
joined Major Hairis in the exploration 
of Abyssinia, of which he published an 
account in 1846. Two works on the 
Nde followed in 1847 and 1849, with 
a Memoir in Defence of Pires Paez 
and Lobo, issued in Paris, 1848. He 
also made journeys to Harran in 1861. 
to Abyssinia in 1865, and to the head 
of the Red Sea in 1874, in which year 
he died. 

BEKES (ba’k&sh). A town, Hun- 
gary, at the junction of the Black and 
White Korbs, with a trade in cattle, 
com, wine, etc. Pop. 28,836. For 
Bexes-Cbaba see Cbaba. 

BEKKER, August Immanuel. Ger- 
man classical scholar, bom 1786, died 
1871. His critical editions of the texts 
of the most important Greek and 
Latin authors, based on an examina- 
tion and comparison of MSS., are very 
valuable, embracing Plato, AristoUe. 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus. He also published contribu- 
tions to the philology of the Romance 
tongues. 

BEL. The chief deity of the mideBt 
Babylmiians. See BabvxoiT. 


BEL, also BELGAR. The Hindu 
name of the JSgU mcsrmMos, or Bengal 
quince. The fruit, which not unBko 
an orange^ is slightly aperient: a 
perfume and yellow dye are obtained 
from the rind, and a cement from the 
mucus of the seed. 

BELA. The name of four kings of 
Hungary belonging to the Arpad 
dynasty. — Bela 1., son of Ladislaf, 
competed for the crown with his 
brother Apdrew, whom he defeated, 
killed, and succeeded in 1061. He dfed 
1063, after hitroduclng many reforms. 
— Bela II., the Bhnd, tnounted the 
throne in 1131, and, after ruling under 
the evil guidance of his queen, Helena, 
died from the effects of his vices in 
1141. — Bela III., crowned 1174, cor- 
rected abuses, repelled the Bohemians. 
Poles. Austrians, and Venetians, and 
died in 1196. — Bela IV., succeeded his 
father. Andrew II., in 1235 ; was 
shortly after defeated by the Tartars 
and detained prisoner for some tune 
in Austria, w here he had sought refuge. 
In 1244 he regained his throne, with 
the aid of the Knights of Rhodes, and 
defeated the Austrians, but was in 
turn beaten by the Bohemians. Died 
1270. 

BELBEIS (bel'b&s). A town, Lower 
E^Pt, 28 miles N.N.E. of Cairo, on 
the road to Syna. Near it are traces 
of the ancient canal that joined the 
Nile to the Rod Sea. In the vicinity 
of Belbels are the ruins of Buhastis, 
Pop. 13,485. 

BELCHER, James. English pugilist, 
bom in 1781. He became one of the 
leading flght^s of the day, and was 
champion of England for some years. 
He died in 1811. 

BELEM (bft-len'). A town of Por- 
tugal, on the right bank of the Tagtw, 
now the fashionable suburb of Lis- 
bon. See ParA. 

BEL'EMNITE. a name for straight, 
solid, tapering, dart-shaped fossiW, 
popularly known as arrow-heads, 
thunderbolts, finger-stones, ete., but 
in reality the internal shell ot skeletpn 
of a molluscous animal Allied to the 
squid or sepia. And the type of an 
extinct family, Belemnitidm. Belem- 
nite Is one of the eatUest-known fossils, 
and the shell is supposed to have been 
known to Pliny, but the name “ belem- 
nite ” was first applied to it by Georg 
Agricola in 

BELFAST'. A seaport and muni- 
cipal and parHamentary borough of 
Ireland (in 1888 declared a city), 
capital of Northern Ireland, and 
county town of Antrim, built on low 
alluvial land on the banks of the 
Lagan, at the head of Belfast Lough. 
The streets afe spacious and reguliur, 
the houses mostly of brick. There are 




many handsome places of worship* commerce is large. An extensive direct 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian. Homan trade is carried on with British North 
Catholic and those of other denomina- America, the Mediterranean, France, 
tions. The chief educational institu- Belgium, Holland, and the Baltic, 
tion is the Queen's University (a fine besides the regular traffic with the 
pile in the later Gothic style), which, principal ports of the British Islands, 
founded as Queen’s College, a part of Belfai^b is comparatively a modem 
the Royal University of Ireland, in town, its prosperity dating from the 
1845, became a umversity m 1909. introauction of the cotton trade in 
It has a staff of 68 professors, lecturers, 1777. It has suffered severely at 
and demonstrators ; and about 700 various times from faction -fights be- 
students are enrolled there. tween Catholics and Protestants, the 

Among chief public buildings most serious having been in the years 
are : the new City Hall (cost about 1864, 1872, 1886, and 1920. The first 
£200,000); the municipal buildings ; Ulster Parliament was opened by King 
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the county court-house ; the Com- 
mercial Buildings and Exchange ; 
customs and inland revenue building ; 
post office ; county jail ; Ulster Hall ; 
Albert Memorial clock- tower, 143 feet 
high; the Opera House; etc. There 
are six public parks, some of them 
extensive, a botanic gardem and a 
borough cemetery. Belfast Bough is 
about 12 miles long, and 6 ^les 
broad at the entrance, wadually 
narrowing as it approaches the town. 
The harbour and dock accommoda- 
tion is now extensive. 

Industries. Belfast is the centre of 
the Irish linen trade, and has the 
majority of spinning-mills and power- 
loom factories in Ireland. Previous 
to about 1830 tift manufacture of 
cotton was the leading industry of 
Belfast, but nearly aU the mills have 
been converted to flax-spinning. Iron 
shipbuilding is of great importance, 
and there are breweries, distilleries, 
aerated-water works, tobacco-works, 
flour - mills, foundries, tan - irards, 
chemical-works, ropeworks, etc. The 


George on 22nd June, 1921. Pop. in 
1911, 386,947 ; pop. at 1926 census, 
415,007. 

BELFORT, or BfiFORT (bft-fOr). A 
small fortified town and territory of 
France in the former department of 
Haut Min, on the Savoureuse, well 
built, with an ancient castle and a 
fine parish church. In the Franco- 
German War it capitulated to the 
Germans only after an investment of 
more than three months' duration 
(1870-71). It has since been CTeatly 
strengthened. Belfort, with the dis- 
trict immediately surrounding it, was 
the only mrt of the department 
of Haut Rhin which remained to 
France on the cession of Alsace to 
Germany. Area, 235 sq. miles. Pop. 
of territory (1926), 99,403; of town, 
42,511. 

BELGA. A currency unit of Bel- 
gium, equal to 5 fremes. Thirty-five 
belgas go to the pound sterling. It 
was introduced when the Belgian 
currency was stabilised in 1026, and 
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Its use is compulsory in foreign ex- 
change transactions. 

BEL'G^. A collection of German 
and Celtic tribes who at one time in- 
habited the country extending be- 
tween the Marne and Seine and the 
Lower Rhine, and bounded north- 
west by the sea. Caesar, on his invasion 
of Briudn, found them established also 
m Kent and Sussex. 

BEL'GARD. A town of Prussia, 
province of Pomeiania, 15 miles south 
of the Baltic, with an old castle. Pop. 
12,478. 

BELGAUM (bel-ga'pm). A town and 
fortress in India, Bombay Presidency, 
in the district of Belgaum, on a plain 
2500 feet above the sea-level. In 1818 
the fort and town were taken by the 
British, and from its healthy situation 
selected as a permanent military 
station. Pop. of town (including the 
cantonment), 48,320. — The area of the 
district ia 4657 sq. miles, with a popu- 
lation of 943,820. 

BEL'GIGA, A part of ancient Gaul, 
originally the land of the Bello vAci and 
Atreb&tes, who hved in the neigli- 
bourhood of Amiens, and perhaps of 
Senlis. 

BELGIOJOSO (bel-jo-yd'so). A 
town, Italy, province of Pavia, with 
an old castle in which Francis I. was 
lodged after the battle of Pavia m 
1525. Pop. 4500. 

BELGIUM (berjum ; Fr. Bdgigue ; 
Ger. Belgten). A European kingdom, 
bounded by Holland, the North Sea, 
France, and Germany ; greatest 
length, 165 miles ; greatest breadth, 
120 miles; area, 11,755 sq. miles. 
For administrative purposes it is 
divided into nine provinces — Ant- 
werp, Brabant, East Flanders, West 
Flanders, Hainaut, Li^e, Limburg, 
Luxemburg, and Namur. The popu- 
lation at the 1920 census was 
7,465,782 ; pop. (1930), 8,092,004. 
Brabant, the metropolitan province, 
occupies the centre. The capital is 
Brussels ; other chief to^vns are 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Lldge. 

The country may be regarded 
roughly as an Inclined plain, falling 
away in height from the southern 
district of the Ardennes until in the 
N. and W. it becomes only a few feet 
above sea-level. The surface rocks in 
the south consist of slate, old red 
sandstone, and mountain limestone ; 
towards the N.W. a coal-and-iron- 
fleld stretches across the provinces of 
Hainaut and Li6ge, skirting those of 
Namur and Luxemburg. North and 
west ot this coal-field a more recent 
formation is found, covered inland by 
deep beds of clay amd on the coast by 
sand-dimes. The chief rivers are the 
Scheldt or Schelde and Meuse or Maas, 


which cross the country in a north- 
easterly direction ; other navigable 
streams ai-e the Bender, Byle, Lys, 
Ourthe, Rupel, and Sambre. There 
are also a number of canals. The 
climate bears a considerable resem- 
blance to that of the same latitudes 
in England ; healthiest in Luxemburg 
and Namur, unhealthiest in the fens 
of Flanders and Antwerp. 

About one-sixth of the whole 
surface of the kingdom is occupied 
by wood, Luxemburg and Namur 
being very densely wooded. These 
woods, the remains of the ancient 
forest of Ai’deunes, consist of hard 
w’ood, principally oak, and furnish 
valuable timber, besides many tons 
of bark both tor the home-tanneries 
and for exportation, and large quan- 
tities of charcoal. South Brabant 
also possesses several fine forests, 
among others that of Soignies ; but 
m the other provinces the timber— 
mostly varieties of poplai' — is grown 
in small copses and hedgerows. 

About four-fifths of the whole kinir- 
dom is under cultivation, and nearly 
eleven-tweltths of it profitably occu- 
pied, leaving only about one-twelfth 
waste. In the high lands traversed by 
tho Ardennes the climate is ungeniai, 
and the soil shallow and stony. On 
the natural pastures here, however, 
much stock is reared, and a hardy 
breed of horses, while vast herds of 
swine feed in the forests. Where the 
soil is arable it is turned to account, 
and tho vino has been grown with fair 
success in some districts. 

In the opposite extremity of Bel- 
gium is an extensive tract known as 
the Campine, composed for the most 
part of barren sand, with here and 
there a patch of more proxnisiDg ap- 
pearance. Agricultural colonies, 
partly free and partly compulsory, 
nave been planted in dillerent parts 
of this district with considerable 
succoas, some of tho finest cattle and 
much excellent dairy produce com- 
ing from It. But a portion of it 
remains untouched. 

With exception of the two districts 
now described, there is no part of 
Belgium in which agriculture does 
not flourish ; but It is most highly 
developed in E. and W. Flanders. 
Flemish husbandry partakes more 
of tho nature of garden than of 
field culture, being very largely 
spade-farming. The chief corn crops 
are wheat (about 400,000 acres), rye, 
and oats (650,000 to 70^000 acres 
each) ; but they do not suffice for the 
wants of the country. The chief green 
crops are potatoes, beet (portly for 
sugar), ana flax, the last a most 
valuable crop in the Flemish rotation. 
The cattle are good and numerous. 
The horses of Flanders are admirably 
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adapted for draught and an infusion 
of their blood has contributed not a 
little to form the magnificent teams 
of the London draymen. 

The ^nerals of Belgium are 
highly valuable. They are almost 
entirely confined to the four pro- 
vinces of Hainaut, Lidge, Namur, 
and Luxemburg, and consist of iron 
and coal, lead, manganese, and zinc, 
the first two minerals being far the 
most important. The iron-working 
district lies between the Sambre and 
the Mouse, and also in the province of 
Ll6ge. At present the largest quantity 
of ore is raised in that of Namur. The 
coal-field has an area of above 500 sq. 
miles. The quantity of coal raised 
annually is about 23j000,000 tons. 
The export, chiefly to France, is over 
7,000,000 tons. Belgium is also abun- 
dantly supplied with building-stone, 
pavement limestone, roofing -slate, and 
marble. 

Industnes. The industrial products 
of Belgium are very numerous, and 
are mostly of good quality. The chief 
are those connected with linen, wool, 
cotton, metal, and leather goods. In 
rosj^ct of manufactures, the fine linens 
of Flanders and lace of South Bra- 
bant are of European reputation. 
Scarcely less celebrated are the car- 
pots and porcelain of Tournai, the 
cloth of Verviers, the extensive foun- 
dries, machine-works, and other iron 
establishments of Lldge. The com- 
merce of Belgium is large and in- 
croosmg. Apart from the value of her 
own products, she is admirably 
situated for the transit trade of 
Central Europe, to which her fine 
harbour of Antwerp and excellent 
railway and canal system minister. 

The exports of Belgian produce 
and manufactures, which in 1840 were 
valued at £5,600,000, have risen to 
over £150,000,000. The imports for 
homo consumption amount to some 
£160,000,000. The transit trade is 
valued at over £70,000,000. The 
articles of import are chiefly cereals, 
raw cotton, wool, and colonial pro- 
duce ; those of export principally 
coal, iron and steel, and metal goods, 
flax, cottons, linens, and woollens, 
glass, etc. The total imports for 1927 
were valued at £166,740,000, tho ex- 
ports at £152,200,000. The exports 
to Great Britain in 1927 were to the 
value of about £46,489,000 ; tho im- 
ports from Great Britain into Belgium 
to about £16,468,00fi. The external 
trade is chiefly carried on by means of 
foreign vessels, by far the greatest 
number of which are British. The total 
burden of the Belgian mercantile 
marine in 1926 was about 342,000 
tons. In 1926 the railways had a total 
length of 5959 miles, about half of this 
mileage belonging to the State. 


Population. The BeMan population 
is the densest of any European State 
(688 per square mile), and is composed 
of two distinct races — Flemish, who 
are of German, and Walloons, who ai^e 
of French extraction. The former, by 
far the more numerous, have their 
principal locality m Flanders; but 
also prevail throughout Antwerp, 
Limburg, and part of South Brabant. 
The latter are found chiefly in Hai- 
naut, Lidge, Namm’, and part of 
Luxemburg. The Flemings speak a 
dialect of German, and the Walloons 
a corruption of French, with a con- 
siderable infusion of words and 
phrases from Spanish and other lan- 
guages. French is the official €uid 
uterary language, though Flemish is 
also successfully employed in litera- 
ture. Almost the entire population is 
Roman Catholic, and there aro over 
2400 convents, with nearly 37,000 
inmates. Protestantism is fully 
tolerated, and even salaried by the 
State, but cannot count more than 
30,000 adherents. 

Improved means of education 
are now at tho disposal of tho people, 
every commune being bound to 
maintain at least ono school for ele- 
mentary education, tho Government 
paying one-sixth, the province one- 
sixth, and tho commune the remain- 
der of the expenditure. In all the 
large towns colleges (aiMndes) have 
been estabhshed ; while a complete 
course for the learned professions 
is provided by four universities, two 
of them, at Ghent and Li^ge, estab- 
lished and supported by the State ; 
one at Brussels, tne Free Umversity, 
founded by voluntary association ; 
and one at Louvain, the Catholic 
University, founded by tho clergy. 
Although the condition of the popu- 
lation is, for the most part, one of 
comfort, yet in Flanders and South 
Brabant, where there is great density, 
a fourth of the people is dependent on 
total or occasional relief. 

Legislation. By the Belgian con- 
stitution the executive power is vested 
in a hereditary king ; the legislative, 
in the king and two chambers — ^the 
Senate and the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives — the former elected for eight 
ears, and the latter for four, but one- 
alf renewable respectively every four 
years and every two ^^ears. There is 
now a system of proportional repre- 
sentation both for tho Senate and the 
Chamber. Representatives are elected 
on the principle of manhood suffrage, 
but certain property or educational 
qucdifications may give a voter three 
votes. The Senators are partly elected 
directly, partly indirectly, by Pro- 
vincial Councils. Senators must be 
forty years of age. Deputies and 
Electors twenty-five. The total 
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number of Senators is 153, of whom 
27 are elected by the Provincial 
Councils ; that of the Deputies 186, 
in the proportion of 1 to every 40,000 
Inhabitants (Law of May, 1912). 
Every Deputy has an annual indem- 
nity of 4000 francs (£160) and travels 
free. The Chamber which was elected 
in 1925 contained 78 Clericals and 79 
Socialists. 

By the new military law of 1923 
the army is recrmted by means of 
annual calls to the colours and by 
voluntary enlistments, the former 
consisting of 49 per cent of those in- 
scribed on the rolls. Military service 
is compulsory for those called to the 
colours. During the European War 
(1914-18) compulsion was enforced on 
men between the ages of 18 and 40. 
The peace strength is about 80,000 
officers and men ; m time of war, 
163,000. Besides this standing army, 
there is a garde cimque numbering 
40,000 partly active, partly non-active 
men. The navy has been abolished, 
except for one fishery cruiser. 

The estimated revenue for 1928, 
chiefly from railways, customs, excise, 
and direct taxes, was £60,000,000; the 
estimated expenditure, £110,000,000 
The Belgian national debt amounted 
in December, 1927, to a total of about 
£315,000,000. This sum includes 
£20,000,000 borrowed in 1926 for the 
purpose of stabilising the franc. The 
coins, weights, and measures are the 
same, both in name and value, as 
those of France. In 1926 the belga 
(35 belgas=£l stg.) became theumt of 
account for pubUc transactions. 

History. The territory now known 
as Belgium originally formed only a 
section of that known to Ceesar as the 
territory of the Belgse, extending from 
the right bank of the Seme to the left 
bank of the Rhine, and to the ocean. 
This district continued under Roman 
sway till the decline of the Empire ; 
subsequently formed part of the king- 
dom of Clovis ; and then of that of 
Charlemagne, whose ancestors be- 
longed to Landen and Herstal on the 
confines of the Ardennes. After the 
breaking up of the empire of Charle- 
magne, Belgium formed part of the 
kingdom of Lotharingia under Charle- 
magne’s grandson, Lothaire ; Artois 
and Flanders, however, belonged to 
France by the Treaty of Verdun. 

For more than a century this king- 
dom was contended for by the kings 
of Stance and the emperors of Ger- 
many. In 953 it was conferred bv the 
Emiieror Otto upon Bruno, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who assumed the 
title of archduke, and divided it into 
two duchies ; Upper and Lower Lor- 
raine. In the frequent struggles which 
took place during the eleventh cen- 
tury, Luxemburg, Namur, Hainaut, 


and Li5ge usually sided with France, 
while Brabant, Holland, and Flanders 
commonly took the side of Germany. 
The contest between the qivic and 
industrial organisations and feudal- 
ism, which went on through the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
m which Flanders bore a leading part, 
was temporarily closed by the defeat 
of the Ghentese imder van Artevelde 
in 1382. In 1384 Flanders and Artois 
fell to the House of Burgundy, which 
m less than a century acquired the 
whole of the Netherlands. The death 
of Charles the Bold at Nancy, in his 
attempt to raise the duchy into a 
kingdom (1477), was followed by 
the succession and marriage of his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy, by 
which the Netherlands became an 
Austrian possession. With the acces- 
sion, however, of the Austrian House 
of Habsburg to the Spanish throne, 
the Netherlands, after a brief period 
of prosperity attended by the spread 
of the reformed religion, became the 
scene of increasingly severe persecu- 
tion under Charles V. and Philip II. of 
Spam. Driven to rebellion, the seven 
northern States, under William of 
Orange, the Silent, succeeded m 
establishing their independence, but 
the southern portion, or Belgium, 
continued under the Spanish yoke. 

From 1598 to 1621 the Spanish 
Netherlands were transferred as an 
independent kingdom to the Austrian 
branch of the family by the marriage 
of Isabella, daughter of Philip II., 
with the Archduke Albert of Austria. 
He died childless, however, and they 
reverted to Spain. After being twice 
conquered by Louis XIV., conquered 
again by Marlborough, coveted by aU 
the Powers, deprived of territory on 
the one side by Holland and on the 
other by France, the Southern Nether- 
lands were at length in 1714, by the 
Peace of Utrecht, again placed under 
the dominion of Austria, with the 
name of the Austrian Netherlands. 
During the Austrian War of Succes- 
sion the French under Saxe conquered 
nearly the whole country, but restored 
it in 1748 ^ the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) did not affect Belgium, and 
in that period, and during the peace 
which foDowed, she regained much of 
her prosperity under Maria Theresa 
and Charles of Lorraine. On the suc- 
cession of Joseph II., the “ philosophic 
emperor,” a serfcius insurrection oc- 
curred, the Austrian army being de- 
feated at Tumhout, and the provinces 
forming themselves Into an indepen- 
dent State as United Belgium (1790). 
They had scarcely been subdued 
again by Austria before they were 
conquered by the revolutionary armies 
of France, and the country divided 
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into French departments, the Austrian 
rule being practically closed by the 
battle of Fleurus (1794), and the 
Frenclf possession confirmed by the 
Treaties of Campo Formio (1797) and 
Lun6ville (1801). 

In 1815 Belgium was united by the 
Congress of Vienna to Holland, both 
countries together now forming one 
State, the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
This muon lasted till 1830, when a 
revolt broke out among the Belgians, 
and soon attained such dimensions 
that the Dutch troops were unable to 
repress it. A convention of the Great 
Powers, assembled in London, fav- 
omed the separation of the two 
countries, and drew up a treaty to 
regulate it ; the National Congress of 
Belgium oflerii^ the crown, on the 
recommendation of England, to Leo- 
pold, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, who 
acceded to it under the title of Leo- 

S old I., on 21st July, 1831. In 
fovember of the same year the five 
Powers guaranteed the crown to him 
by the Treaty of London, and the 
remaming difficult ies with Holland 
were settled in 1839, when the Dutch 
claims to territory in Limburg and 
Luxemburg were withdrawn. By 
the Treaty of London the neutrality 
of Belgium was guaranteed by Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia. 

The reign of Leopold was for Bel- 
gium a prosperous period of thirty- 
four years. Leopold II. succeeded his 
father in 1865. The chief feature of 
Belgian politics during the reign of 
Leopold II. was a keen struggle be- 
tween the Clerical and the Liberal 
parties. Till 1878 the Clerical party 
maintained the upper hand, but to a 
large extent by corruption at the 
elections. In 1877 a Bui was passed 
to put down corruption, and to in- 
crease the number of town Deputies 
to the Chamber of Representatives ; 
and at the next elections, in June, 
1878, the Liberals gamed a majority, 
which they lost in 1884. The Clerical 
party continued in power till 1894, 
when it again obtained a large 
majority. In 1893 a Bill giving an 
extension of the franchise was passed. 
Leopold II. waa succeeded by his 
nephew, Albert, In 1909. In July, 
1914, Germany invaded Belgium, 
occupying Brussels on 20th Aug., 
Antwerp on 9th Oct., and Ostend on 
15th Oct. On 13th Oct. the Belgian 
Government withftrew to Le Havre m 
France. (See European War.) After 
the signing of the armistice with Ger- 
many, Belgium was faced with the 
problem of reconstruction, which 
meant not only the furnishing of goods, 
but the complete rebuilding of trade 
and commerce and the reconstmction 
of the devastated towns and areas. 


In 1918 a company was formed, the 
“ Comptotr National pour la Reprise 
de TActivitO Economique en Bel- 
gique,’* imder the control of the 
Belgian Government, for assisting in 
the econonuc reconstruction of the 
country. 

Another of her post-war problems 
was the settling of a dispute 
with Holland regarding the navi- 
gation of the Schelde ; an agree- 
ment was made, however, in 1925, 
granting free navigation to all vessels 
except battleships in time of war. 

Notable also has been the rise of 
the Belgian Workman’s Party or 
Parti Ouvrier Beiges a political 
orgamsation, imder the leadership 
of Emile Vandervelde. Among their 
aims are vocational education, in- 
surance, and shorter nulitary service. 

Government elections are based 
on the proportional representation 
system. In 1925 it was proposed to 
extend the vote to women, but the 
motion was defeated, and at the 
general election of the same year the 
Parti Ouvrier Beige or Socialists 
gained an overwhelming majority. 
A Socialist-Catholic Government was 
set up by Viscount PouiUet, and 
Vandervelde was made Foreign 
Minister. On behalf of his country 
he signed the Lucerne Pact and 
continued in office under the Catholic 
Government formed later by Henri 
Jaspar ; on the dissolution of the 
Government, hastened by repeated 
demands on the part of the Socialists 
for a shorter term of military service, 
he and his coDeagues were put out 
of office. — Bibliography : L. Balan, 
Soixanie-dix ans d'hisUnre de Bel- 
gique ; Moke and Hubert, Histoire de 
Belgique ; H. Chamant, La Belgique 
mjoderne\ D. C. Boulger, Belgium 
and the Belgians ; (Dlive Holland, The 
Belgians at Home ; R. Ingpen, The 
Glory of Belgium: A. S. Rappoport, 
Brave Belgium ; R. Billiard, La Bed- 
gique industnelle et commerciale de 
demain ; L. van der Essen, A Short 
History of Belgium. 

BEL’GOROD. See Bielgorod. 

BELGRADE (bei-grad’). Capital of 
Yugoslavia, in Serbia, on the Danube 
in the angle formed by the junction 
of the Save with that nver, consisting 
of the citadel or upper town, on a ro^ 
100 feet high, and the lower town, 
which partly surrounds It. Of late 

ears buildings of the European type 

ave multiplied, and the older ones 
have been suffered to fall into decay. 
The chief are the royal and episcopal 
palaces, the Government building, 
the cathedral, barracks, bazaars, 
national theatre, the university, 
founded in 1838, and various educa- 
tional institutions. It manufactures 
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carpets, silk stuffs, hardware, cutler 3 ^ 
and saddlery ; and carries on an active 
trade. Being the key of Hungary* it 
was long an object of fierce contention 
between the Austrians and the Turks, 
I’emaining, however, for the most part 
in the hands of the Turks until its 
evacuation by them in 1867. Since 
the Treaty of Berlin (July, 1878) it 
has been the capital of an Independent 
State. Belgrade was captured by the 
Austrians on 2nd Dec., 1914, recovered 
by the Serbians on the 14th, and again 
occupied by the Austro-Germans on 
9th Oct., 1915. The Serbians re- 
entered the town on 1st Nov., 1918. 
Pop. (1931), 291,738. 

BELGRAVIA. A district of London 
not far from Victoria Station. Bel- 
grave Square, from which it takes its 
name, is in it. 

BELISA'RIUS (Slav. Belt -tear, 
“White Prince’*). The general to 
whom the Emperor Justinian chiefly 
owed the splendour of his reign, born 
m Illyria about a.d. 505. He served 
in the body^ard of the Emperor, 
soon after obtained the chief com- 
mand of an army on the Persian 
frontiers, and in 530 gained a victory 
over a superior Persian army. The 
next year, however, ho lost a battle, 
and was recalled. In the year 532 he 
cheeked the disorders in Constanti- 
nople arising from the Green and Blue 
factions, and was then sent with 
15,000 men to Africa to recover the 
territories occupied by the Vandals, 
Ho took Carthage and led Gellmer, 
the Vandal king, in triumph through 
Constantinople. Dissensions having 
arisen in the Ostrogothic kingdom, ho 
was sent to Italy, and, though ill 
supplied with mon(^ and troops, 
stormed Naples, held Rome for a year, 
took Ravenna, and led captive Vitiges, I 
the Gothic king. I 

He rendered honourable service in 
later campaigns in Italy and against 
the Bulgarians, but was accused of ! 
conspiracy and flung into prison. He 
afterwards seems to have recovered 
his property and dignities, the story 
of Tzetzes (a twelfth -century monk), 
that Bellsarius wandered about as a 
blind beggar, being probably an in- 
vention. He died In 565. The only 
weaknesses in the character of Belisa- 
rius appear in connection with his 
profligate wife, Antonina, an associate 
of the Empress Theodora. — Biblio- 
graphy : T. Hodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders ; J. B. Bury, Lahr Roman 
Empire ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

BELIZE (be-lez*). The capital and 
only trading port of British Honduras, 
at the mouth of the River Belize. 
Exports : chiefly mahogany, log- 
wood, coco-nuts, and sugar. It was 


devastated by a hurricane in Sop- 
tember, 1931. Pop. 14,000. 

BELL. A hollow, somewhat cup- 
shaped, sounding instrument of metal. 
The metal from which bells are usually 
made (by founding) is an alloy, called 
bell-metal, commonly composed of 
eighty parts of copper and twenty of 
tin. The proportion of tin varies, 
however, from one -third to one-fiftli 
of the weight of the copper, according 
to the sound required, the size of the 
bell, and the impulse to be given. The 
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clearness and richness of the tone 
depend upon the metal used, the per- 
fection of Its casting, and also upon 
its shape, it having been shown by a 
number of experiments that the well- 
known shape with a thick lip is the 
best adapted to give a perfect sound. 
The depth of the tone of a bell in- 
creases in proportion to its size. A 
bell is divided into the body or barrel, 
the ear or cannon, and the clapper or 
tonyue. The hp or sound-bow is that 
part where the bell is struck by the 
eloper. 

It is uncertain whether the jangling 
instruments used by the Egyptians 
and Israelites can be coiTectly de- 
scribed as bells ; but it is certain that 
bells of a considerable size were in 
early use in China and Japan, and 
that the Greeks and Romans used 
them for various purposes. They are 
said to have been first introduced into 
Christian churches about a.d. 400 by 
Paullnus, Bishop of Nola, in Cam- 
pania (whence campana and nola as 
old names of bells) r as Paullnus him- 
self, however. In the minute descrip- 
tion which he has left of his own 
church, makes no mention of bells, 
this is very improbable. Anyhow, their 
adoption on a wide scale does not 
become apparent until after the year 
.550, when they were introduced into 
France. Benedict Biscop, Abbot of 
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Wearmouth, seems to have imported 
bells from Italy to England in 680. 
but tl^ir use in Ireland and Scotland 

15 proD^ablv of earlier date. 

The oldest of those existing in 
Gi*eat Britain and Ireland, such as 
the ‘* bell of St. Patrick’s will ** (Otop- 
an-eadhachta Phatraic), and St. Kin* 
ian’s bell, are quadrangular and made 
of thin iron plates hammered and 
riveted together. Until the thirteenth 
century they were of comparatively 
small size, but after the casting of 
the Jacqueline of Paris (6i tons), in 
1400, their weight rapidly increased. 
Among the more famous bells are the 
bell of Cologne, 11 tons, 1448 ; of 
Dantzlg, 6, 1453 ; of Halberstadt, 7i, 
1457 ; of Rouen, 16, 1501 ; of Bres- 
lau, 11, 1507; of Lucerne, 7L 1636; 
of Oxford, 7i, 1680 ; of Paris, 12t, 
1680 ; of Bruges, lOi, 1680 ; of 
Vienna, 17|, 1711 ; of Moscow (the 
monarch of all bells), 193, 1736 ; three 
other bells at Moscow ranging from 

16 to 31 tons, and a fourth of 80 tons 
cast in 1819 ; the bell of Lincoln 
(Great Tom), 5i, 1834 ; of York 
Minster (Great Peter), lOf, 1845 ; of 
Montreal, 134, 1847 ; of Westminster 
(Big Ben), 154, 1856, (St. Stephen), 
134, 1858 ; the Great Bell of Si. 
Paul’s, 174, 1882. Others are the 
bells of Ghent (5) ; GhrUtz (lOf) : St. 
Peter’s, Rome (8); Antwerp (74); 
Olmutz (18) ; Sacred Heart, Paris 
(27) ; Novgorod (31) ; Pekin (534). 

Bells, on shipboard, are the strokes 
of the ship’s bell which mark the 
hours. Eight bells are struck at noon 
and every fourth hour afterwards, 
i.e. at 4, 8, 12 o’clock, and so on. 
At 12.30, 1 boll is struck ; at 1 o’clock, 
2 bells ; at 1.30, 3 bells, etc., the 
series recommencing with 1 bell at 
4.30. The time from 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. 
(the first dog watch) is marked as 
usual, but from 6 a.m. to 8 a.m. (the 
second dog watch) the bells are 1 bell 
at 6.30, 2 bells at 7. 3 bells at 7.30, 
and 8 bells at 8. The oven numbers 
of strokes thus always annoimce 
hours. — Bibliography : Briscoe, Gu- 
riositiea of the Belfry ; Rev. (1. S. 
Tyack, A Book about Bells ; Dr. J. J. 
Raven, The Bells of England (in the 
Antiquary’s Books Series) ; J. Ber- 
thele, Enquites Campanaires ; H. B. 
Walters, Church Bells of England ; 
T. H. Myres, Bells and Bell Lore, 


BELL, Alexander Graham. Inven- 
tor of the telephone ; born at 
Edinburgh, 1847. He was educated 
at Edinburgh and in Germany, and 
settled in Canada in 1870. In 1872 
he went to the United States and 
introduced for the education of deaf- 
mutes the system of visible speech 
contrived by his father, Alexander 
Melville Bell. He became professor 


of vocal physiology in Boston Uni- 
versity, and exhibited his telephone, 
designed and partly constructed some 
years before, at the Philadelphia ex- 
nibition in 1876. He invented the 
photophone, and in 1885 patented an 
instrument which he called the 
“ CTaphophone,” one of the earliest 
talking-machines. He was awarded 
the Volta Prix in 1881, the Prince 
Albert Medal in 1902, and the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society in 1913 
See Telephone. He died in Aug., 
1922. 

BELL, Sir Charles. Anatomist and 
surgeon. He was bom at Edinburgh 
in 1774, and studied anatomy there 
under tho superintendence of his 
brother John (q.v.). In 1804 he went 
to London, and soon distinguished 
himself as a lecturer on anatomy and 
surgery. In 1814 he was appointed 
suigcon to the Middlesex Hospital, 
and in 1821 he communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper on the nervous 
system, containing among other 
things the important discover that 
the nerve-filaments of sensation ore 
distinct from those of motion. It at 
once attracted general attention and 
established his reputation. In 1824 
he accepted the chair of anatomy and 
surgery in the London College of 
Surgeons, and in 1836 that of surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh. lie 
died suddenly in 1842. He was the 
author of many professional works of 
high repute on anatomy and surgery, 
and of a Bridgewater Treatise, The 
Hand : its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments as evincing Design. He 
received the honour of knighthood in 
1831. 

BELL, George Joseph. Brother of 
Sir Charles and John Bell (q.v.), an 
eminent lawyer. Bom in Edin- 
burgh in 1770, died 1843. Ho is the 
author of several standard law-books, 
the most important of which is The 
Principles of the Law of Scotland. 
which has gone through several 
editions. 

BELL, Gertrude Margaret Low- 
thian. English traveller, educated at 
Oxford. She travelled in Arabia, 
gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
country. During the Great War she 
served in the Intelligence Department 
in Iraq, and later was a political 
officer in Bagdad. She died hi 1926. 
Her Letters, edited by her step- 
mother, Lady Bell, wore published 
in 1926. 

BELL, Henry. The first successful 
applier of steam to the purposes of 
navigation in Europe. Bom in Lin- 
lithgowshire 1767. died at Helens- 
burgh 1830. He was apprenticed as 
a millwright, and afterwards served 
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under several engineers, Including 
Rennie. He settled in Glasgow in 
1790, and subsequently in Helens- 
burgh. In 1798 he turned his atten- 
tion specially to the steamboat, the 
practicabihty of steam navigation 
having been already demonstrated. 
In 1812 the ComeU a small 30-ton 
vessel built at Glasgow under Bell’s 
directions, and driven by a 3-h.p. 
engine made by himself, commenced 
to ply between Glasgow and Greenock, 
and continued to run till she was 
wrecked in 1820. This was the be- 
ginning of steam navigation m Europe. 
It has been asserted that Fulton, who 
started a steamer on the Hudson m 
1807, obtained his ideas from Bell in 
the previous year. Bell is also credited 
with the invention of the discharging 
machme " used by calico -prmters. A 
monument has been erected to his 
memory at Dunglass Point, on the 
Clyde. 

BELL, Henry Glassford. Poet, mis- 
cellaneous writer, and lawyer ; bom 
in Glasgow 1803, died 1874. He was 
educated at the Glasgow High School 
and Edmbupgh Umversity. In 1828 
he became editor of the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal which had a short 
but brilliant career. In 1832 he was 
called to the Bar, and m 1836 com- 
peted with Sir W, Hamilton for the 
chair of logic and metaphysics m 
Edinburgh University. In 1839 he 
was apxiointed Sherifl-substitute of 
Lanarkshire, and m 1867 Sheriff- 
principal. He was the author of 
several volumes of poetry, a Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots, etc. 

BELL, James. Scottish geographical 
writer, born 1769, died 1833. Hfa first 
literary work was on the Glasgow 
Geography, a popular work of the 
period, which was in 1822, chiefly ^ 
his labours, extended to 5 vols. It 
formed the basis of his principal work, 
A System of Popular and Scientific 
Geography, published at Glasgow in 
6 vols. His Gazetteer of England and 
Wales was in the course of pubhcation 
at the time of his death. 

BELL, John. A dlstlngrulshed sur- 

f 5on, elder brother of Sir Charles 
ell, bom in Edinburgh 1763, died at 
Home 1820. After completing his 
professional education, he travelled 
for a short time in Russia and the 
north of Europe, and on his return 
to Edinburgh began to deliver extra- 
mural lectures on surgery and mid- 
wifery* These lectures, which he de- 
livered between the years 1786 and 
1796, were very much appreciated, 
and speedily brought him Into an 
exteuiuve practice as a consulting and 
opmting surgeon. His principal 
works are : The Anatomy of the 
Human Body, Dieeourses on the 


Nature and Cure of Wounds, The 
Principles of Surgery, and Letters cm 
Professioncit Character, etc. § 

BELL, John. English sculptor, bom 
at Norfolk 1811. His best-known 
works are : The Eagle Slayer, Una 
and the Lion, The Maid of Saragossa, 
Imogen, Andromeda, statues of Lord 
Falkland, Sir Robert Walpole, New- 
ton, Cromwell, etc., and the Welling- 
ton Memonal in Guildhall. He was 
also one of the sculptors of the Guards’ 
Monument in Waterloo Place, London, 
and the Prince Consort Memonal in 
Hyde Park He was the author of 
several professional treatises, and of 
a drama, Ivan : a Day and a Night 
in Russia. He died in 1893. 

BELL, Robert. Journalist and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in Cork 1800, 
died in London 1867. He settled In 
London m 1828, edited The Atlas 
for several years, and afterwards The 
Monthly Chronicle, Mirror, and Home 
News. He compiled several volumes 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopcedia ; but 
he is best known by his annotated 
edition of the British Poets, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1854, 
and which was carried through 29 
vols. He also wrote several plays and 
novels. 

BEL'LA, Stefano Della. An en- 
graver, born at Florence in 1610, died 
1664. In 1642 he went to Paris, where 
he was employed by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. He returned to Florence and be- 
came the teacher in drawing of Cosmo 
de’ Medici. It is said that he en- 
graved 1400 plates. 

BELLADONNA, or DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADE. AtrOpa Belladonna, 
nat. ord Solanaceee, a British plant. 
All parts contain hyoscyamine, atro- 
pine, and other poisonous alkaloids, 
and the incautious eating of the 
brownish-black, shining berries has 
caused many fatalities. Various pre- 
parations of the plant are used in 
medicine, both internally, especially 
in nervous ailments, and externally 
as a means of dilating the pupD of the 
eye. The name signifies “ beautiful 
lady,” and probably refers to the use 
of the plant as a cosmetic. A curious 
fact about belladonna is that opium 
acts as an antidote to it and vice 
versa. 

BELLADONNA LILY. So called on 
account of its becyity, a species of 
Amaryllis (A. BeUMonna) with deli- 
cate red flowers clustered at the top 
of a leafless flowering stem. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

BELLAGIO (bel-Wjb). A small 
town in North Italy, charmingly 
situated on the rooky tongue of land 
at which the two southern arms of the 
liake of Como branch off, a great 
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resort of tourists, with many fine 
hotels, villas, etc. Pop. 3660. 

BELLAIRE. A town of the United 
States, Ohio, 5 miles below Wheeling, 
on the Ohio ; numerous manufac- 
turing works. Pop. 13,327. 

BELLAMY, Edward. Born 1850, 
died 1898, an American writer, known 
chiefly by a romance entitled Looking 
Bacf^ard : 2000-1887, published in 
1888, giving an attractiTe picture of 
a state of society that he thought 
might be realised in the future by 
well-directed communistic or social- 
istic efforts. The book had an extra- 
or^nary sale m various forms, and 
was translated into a great many 
languages. Equality, a sequel to 
Looking Backward, was published in 
1897. 

BELLAMY (bera-ml), Jacobus. A 
Flemish poet. Born at Blushing in 
the year 1757, and died in 1786. A 
volume of sentimental and anacreontic 
poems was published in 1782, and was 
followed m 1785 by a collection of his 
patriotic songs under the title Vader- 
landsche Oezangen, which secured him 
a place among the flrst poets of his 
nation. He ranks as one of the 
restorers of modern Dutch poetry. 

BELL-ANIMALCULE, VORTT- 
CELLA. 

BELLARMl'NO, Roberto. A cardi- 
nal and celebrated controversialist of 
the Roman Church, bwn at Monte 
JMciano in Tuscany in 1542, died at 
Rome 1621. He was ordained a priest 
in 1569 by Jansenius, Bishop of Ghent, 
and placed in the theological chair of 
the University of Louvain. He was 
made a cardinal, on account of his 
learning, by Clement VIII., and in 
1602 created Archbishop of Capua. 
Paul V. recalled him to Rome, on 
which he resigned his archbishopric 
without retaining any pension on it 
as he might have done. BellRrmino, 
whose life was a model of Christian 
asceticism, is one of the greatest 
theologians, particularly in polemics, 
that the Church of Rome has ever 
produced. He had the double merit 
with the Court of Rome of supporting 
her temporal power and spiritual 
supremacy to the utmost, and of 
strenuously opposing the reformers. 
The talent he displayed in the latter 
controversy called forth all the similar 
ability on the JProtestant side ; and 
for a number •of years no eminent 
divine among the reformers failed to 
make his arguments a particular 
subject of refutation. Hla principal 
work is IHspiUatUmea de Cofrdroversiis 
€hri8tian(B FidH odve/aus hujus 
Temporia Hasrettoos, 

BELLARY (bel-a'ri). A town in 
India, presidency of Madras, capital 


of a district of the same name, 280 
irlles north-west of Madras ; a mili- 
tary station, with a fort crowning a 
lofty rock, and other fortificattons. 
Pop, 862,372. 

The district was ceded to the 
British in 1800. Area, 5904 sq. 
miles ; pop. 862,372. 

BELLAY(bel-a), Joachim du. Dis- 
tinguished French poet, bom about 
1524, died 1560. He mined Ronsard, 
Daurat, Jodelle, Belleau, Baif, and 
De Tlsard in forming the ** PlCiade,** 
a society the object of which was to 
bring the French language on a lev el 
with the classical tongues. Bellay’s 
first contribution was La Defferux et 
Illustration de la Longue Francoyae. 
His chief publications in verse are 
Recueil de Poesies ; a collection of 
love -sonnets callfed L* Olive ; Lea 
AntiguiUs de Rome ; Lea Regrets ; 
and Les Jeux Rustiques. In 1555 he 
became Canon of Notre-Dame. and a 
short time before his death ne was 
made archbishop of Bordeaux. Spen- 
ser translated sixty of his sonnets 
into English (1591). In 189'4 a statue 
of Bellay was unveiled at Ancenio. 
— Cf. Walter Pater, Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance. 

BELL-BIRD. The name given to 
the Arapunqa alba, a South American 
passerine bird, so named from its 
sonorous bell -like notes ; and also to 
the Myzantha melanophrys of Aus- 
tralia, a bird of the family Mellpha- 
gidae (honey-suckers), whose notes 
also resemble the soimd of a bell. 

BELL-CRANK. In machinery, a 
rectangular lever by which the direc- 
tion of motion is changed through an 
angle of 90®, and by which its velocity- 
ratio and range may be altered at 
pleasure by making the arms of dif- 
ferent lengths. It is much employed 
in machinery, and is named from Its 
being the form of crank employed hi 
changing the direction of the beU- 
wires of house-bells. 

BELLE- ALLIANCE. A farm 13 
miles S. of Brussels, famous as the 
position occupied by the centre cff the 
French army in the battle of Water- 
loo, 18th Jime, 1815. 

BELLEEK'. A village of Ireland, 
County Fermanagh, between Lough 
Erne and Ballyshannon, famous for a 
kind of iridescent porcelain known as 
Belleek ware. See Pottery. 

BELLE-ISLE (bel-51), ov BELLE- 
ISLE-EN-MER. A French island in 
the Bay of Biscay, department of 
Morbihan, 8 miles S. of Quiberon 
Point ; length, 12 miles ; greatest 
breadth, 7 miles. Pop. 6670, 
largely engaged in the pilchard fish- 
ing. The capital Is L© Paleds on tho 
N.E. coast. 
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BELLE-ISLE (bel-tl'). A rocky 
Islaad, 9 miles lo]3g» at the eastern 
entrance to the Straits of Belle-Isle, 
the channel, 15 miles wide, between 
Newfoundland and the coast of Lab- 
rador. Largo beds of iron-ore have 
been found there. Steamers from 
Glasgow and Liverpool to Quebec 
round the north of Ireland commonly 
go by this channel in summer as being 
the shortest route. 

BELLEISLE (bel-gl), Charles Louis 
Auguste Fouquot, Comte de. Marshal 
of F^noe. bom 1G84, died 1761. He 
distinguished himself during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, afterwards 
In Spain and Germany, where, under 
Berwick, he took Treves and Trar- 
bach, and took part in the siege of 
Philippsburg. The cession of Lorraine 
to France was principally his work. 
He was created Marshal of France 
about 1740 : commanded in Germany 
against the Imperialists ; took Prague 
by assault : but the King of Prussia 
having made a separate peace, he was 
compiled to retreat, an operation 
which he performed with admirable 
skill. In 1744 he was taken prisoner 
by the English, but was soon ex- 
changed. In 1748 ho was made a duke 
and peer of France, and the depart- 
ment of war was committed to his 
charge. 

BELXENDEN, John. See Ballen- 
TYNE. 

BEL'LENDEN, William. A Scottish 
writer, distinguished for the elegance 
of his Latin style, born between 1560 
and 1560, probably at Lasswado, died 
between 1631 and 1633. He was 
professor of belles-lettres at Paris. 
His principal work is De Statu Prisci 
Obis (1615), his other writings being 
chiefly compiled from Cicero, and 
formiiig the source of Middleton’s 
Life of Cicero. 

BELLENGLISE. A viUage of 
France, department of Aisne. It was 
captured from the Germans by British 
troops on 20th Sept., 1918. 

BELLER’IC. See Myrobolan. 

BELLER'OPHON. A large genus of 
fossil nautiloid shells, consisting of 
only one chamber, like the living 
Argonaut. They occur in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. 

BELLEVILLE (bel-viP). A town of 
the United States, capital of St. Clair 
county, Illinois, with important manu- 
factures and a large rolling-mill. Pop. 
28,425. 

BELLEVILLE. A town of Ontario, 
Canada, the county seat of Hastings 
county, on the Bay of Quintd, an inlet 
of Lake Ontario, and at the mouth of 
the Moira, with trade by lake and 
railway, and several manufactures. It 


is rather a fine town, and has two 
colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions. Pop. 13,790. • 

BELLEY (bel-S.). A town, France, 
department Ain. It was a place of 
note in the time of Julius Crosar, and 
is the seat of a bishopric, foimded in 
412. Pop. 6182. 

BELL-FLOWER. A common name 
for the species of Campanula, from the 
shape of the flower, which resembles 
a bell. 

BELLINGSHAUSEN, Fabian Gott- 
lieb Von. Russian explorer. He was 
leader of an expedition that tvent to 
the Antarctic in 1819, when he dis- 
covered Alexander Land and Peter 
Land. He also commanded the 
Russian fleet in the Baltic and was 
Governor of Kronstadt. Bellings- 
hausen Sea in the Antarctic is named 
after him. He died in 1852. 

BELLINI (bcl-5’n3), Jacopo, and his 
two sons, Gentile and Giovanni,' i the 
founders of the Venetian school of 
painting. The father, born about 
1400, excelled in portraits, but very 
little of his work is extant. He died 
in 1471. Gentile was born about 1427, 
and in 1479 went to Constantinople, 
Mohammed II. having sent to Venice 
for a skilful painter ; died at Venice 
in 1507. Giovanni was bom about 
1428, and died about 1516. He con- 
tributed much to make oil-painting 
popular, and has left many note- 
worthy pictures. Titian and Giorgione 
were among his pupils. 

BELLINI (bel-5'n5), Vincenzo. A 
celebrated composer born at Catania 
in Sicily in 1802, died 1835. He was 
educated at Naples under Zingarelli, 
commenced writing operas before he 
was twenty, and composed for the 
principal musical establishments in 
Europe, His most celebrated works 
are : I Montecchi e Capuleti (1829) ; 
La Sormambvla (1831) ; Norma, his 
best and most popular opera ; and 
I Puritani (1834). 

BELLINZO'NA. A town of Switzer- 
land, capital of the canton Ticino, 
charmingly situated on the left bank 
of the Ticino about 5 miles from its 
embouchure in the north end of Lago 
Maggioro. It occupies a position of 
great military importance. Pop. 
10,676. 

BELLISLE. See I^llk-Islk. 

BELLFTE. See Explosives. 

BELLMANN, Karl Miokel. The 
most original among the Swedish 
lyric poets. Bom in 1740, died 
1795. His songs, in which love and 
liquor are common themes, are sung 
over the whole country, and “ Bell- 
mann ” societies hold an annua) 
festival in his honour. 
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BELL-METAL. See Bell. 

BELLOC, Hilaire. Author. He was 
bom in 1870, and educated at Balliol 
College; Oxford. He served for a 
while with the 8th Rerfment of 
French Artillery. His writings range 
from children’s books to books on 
strategy and tactics. They Include 
The Bad Child* s Book of Beasts 
(1896) ; The Path to Rome (1902) ; 
Mr, Clutterbuck*a Election (1908) ; A 
General Sketch of the European War, 
First and Second Phases (1915-6); and 
The Last Days of the French Mon- 
archy (1916) ; Europe and the Faith 
(1920) ; The Jews (1922) ; History 
of England, Vols. I. and II. (1925) ; 
Many Cities (1928) ; How the Refor- 
mation Happened (1928). In 1931 he 
published A Conversation with a Cat. 

BEL'LOWS. An instrument or 
machine for producing a strong 
current of air, and principally used for 
blowing fires, either in private dwel- 
lings or in forges, furnaces, mines, etc. 
It is so formed as, by being dilated 
and contracted, to inhale air by an 
orifice which is opened and closed with 
a valve, and to propel it through a 
tube upon the fire. It is an ancient 
contrivance, being known m Egypt, 
India, and China many ages ago, 
while forms of it are used among 
savage tribes in Africa. 

BELLOWS-FISH. An acanthop- 
tery^ous fish of the genus Centriscus 
( O. Scolopax) ; called also the Trum- 
pet-fish or Sea-snipe. It is not un- 
common in the Mediterranean, but 
rare in the British seas. It is 4 or 5 
inches long, and has an oblong oval 
body and a tubular elongated snout, 
which is adapted for drawing from 
among seaweed and mud the minute 
Crustacea on which it feeds. 

BELLOY (bel-wa), Pierre Laurent 
Buirette de. French dramatist, bom 
1727, died 1776. His principal plays 
are ; Zelmire. a tragedy ; Le Siege 
de Calais, which was immensely pop- 
ular ; Gaston et Bayard, which ad- 
mitted him into the French Academy ; 
and Pierre le Cruel. He was one of 
the first to introduce native heroes 
upon the stage. 

BELLOY-EN-SANTERRE. A vil- 
lage of France, department of Somme. 
It was the scene of severe fighting in 
the European War. 

BELL ROCK, or INCH CAPE. A 
dangerous reef surftioimted hj a light- 
house, situated in the North ^a about 
12 miles from Arbroatl^ near^ oppo- 
site the mouth of the River Tay. It 
is said that in former ages the monks 
of Aberbrothock caused a bell to be 
fixed on this reef, which was rang by 
the waves, and warned the mariners 
of this highly-dangerous place. Tra- 


dition also says that the bell was 
wantonly out away by a pirate, and 
that a year after he perished on the 
rock himself with ship and plunder. 
Southey has a well-known poem on 
this subject. The lighthouse WM 
erected during 1808-11 by Robert 
Stevenson (grandfather of Robert Louis 
Stevenson) from Rennie’s plan at a 
cost of upwards of £60,000. It rises 
to a height of about 120 feet; had 
originally a revolving hght showing 
alternately red and white every 
minute, but has now a red and white 
flash-light, with tonite (explosive) fog- 
signals. Formerly it had bells for 
fofiTFy weather. The reef is partly dry 
at ebb-tides. 

BELLUNO (bcl-lO'no). A city of 
Northern Italy, capital of a province 
of the same name, on the Paive, 48 
miles N. of Venice. Has a cathedral, 
a handsome theatre, etc, : and manu- 
factures of silk, straw-plait, leather, 
etc. Pop. 25,423. Captured by the 
Austrians in Dec., 1917, the town was 
reoccupied by Italian troops on 2nd 
Nov., 1918. — The province has an 
area of 1293 sq. miles, and a pop. 
of 233,580. 

BELMONT. A town of Cape Pro- 
vince, S. Africa. It is 58 miles from 
Kimberley. There is also a Belmont 
in Surrey. 

BELOE (be’lo), William. EngUsh 
clergyman and miscellaneous writer, 
bora 1756, died 1817. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, was presented to 
the rectory of Allhallows, London 
Wall, and subsequently to stalls in 
Lincoln Cathedral and St. Paul’s, In 
1803 he became keeper of the printed 
books in the British Museum, a post 
he did not retain. His chief publica- 
tions are Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books (6 vols., 1806-12) ; a 
translation of Herodotus with a com- 
mentary ; and The Sexagenarian, or 
Memoirs of a Literary Life (1817). 

BELOIT. A city of the United 
States, in the south of Wisconsin, on 
Rock River, seat of a flourishing 
Presbyterian college. Pop. 23,611. 

BEL'OMANCY. A kind of divina- 
tion by arrows, practised by the 
ancient Scythians and other nations. 
One of the numerous modes was as 
follows : A number of arrows, being 
marked, were put into a bag or 
quiver, and drawn out at random ; 
and the marks or words on the arrow 
drawn determined what was to 
happen. — Cf. Ezek. xxl., 21. 

BELOO'CHISTAN. See Baluchis- 
tan. 

BELPAS'SO. A town of Sicily, on 
the southern slope of Mount Etna, in 
the province of Catania, and 1\ miles 
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from the town of that name. Pop. 
about 10,730. 

BELTER. A town, England, Derby- 
shire, in a valley, on the Derwent, 7 i 
miles N. of Derby, with large cotton- 
mills, foimdries, etc., and in the 
neighbourhood numerous collieries. 
Since 1918 Belper gives its name to a 
p8trliamentary division of the county. 
Pop. (1931), 13,023. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR. The last of the 
Babyloman kings, who reimed con- 
j^ointly with his father Nabonadlus. 
He perished 538 b.o., during the suc- 
cessful storming of Babylon by (Uyrus. 
This event is recorded m the Book of 
Darnel ; but it is diflacult to bring the 
particulars there given into harmony 
with the cuneiform inscriptions. 

BELT, or BELTING. A flexible end- 
less band, or its material, used to 
transmit motion or power from one 
wheel, roller, or pulley to another, and 
common in various kmds of machinery. 
Driving-belts are usually made of 
leather, or india-rubber and some 
woven material, but ropes and chains 
are also used for the same purpose. 
See Pulley. 

BELT, THE GREAT and LITTLE. 

Two straits connecting the Baltic with 
the Kattegat, the former between the 
Islands of Zealand and Fimen, about 
18 miles in average width ; the latter 
between Fiinen and the coast of Sles- 
vig, at its narrowest part not more 
than a mile in width. 

BELTANE (Gael. becUltvinn). The 
Celtic name for May- Day, on which 
also a festival was held, formerly ob- 
served in Ireland and Scotland, and 
still kept up m a fashion in some 
remote parts. It is celebrated in Scot- 
land usually by kindling fires on the 
hills and eminences. In early time 
it was compulsory on all to have their 
domestic fires extin^ished before the 
Beltane fires were lighted, and it was 
customary to rekindle the former from 
the embers of the latter. This custom 
no doubt derived its origin from the 
worship of the sun, or fire in general, 
which was formerly practised among 
the Celts as well as among various 
other heathen nations. The Beltane 
of the Irish is celebrated on the 2l8t 
of June. The earliest mention of the 
institution is contained in Carmacks 
OlossarVy an Irish work of the tenth 
century, edited by O’ Donovan and 
Stokes (1862). — Bibliography : John 
Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the 18m Century (edited by A. Allar- 
dyoe) ; A. Beitrand, La Heligxon dea 
Oaulois ; MacCulloch, The Reiigion 
of the Ancient Celts, 


BELUGA (be-Id'ga) {Beluga arctica 
or DdphinapUrua Uncos). A kind of 
whale or dolphin, the white whale or 
white fish, found in the northern seas 
of both hemispheres. It is from 12 to 
IS feet in length, and is pursued for 
its oil (classed as “ porpoise oil ”) and 
skin. In swimming the animal bends 
its tail under its body like a lobster, 
and thrusts itself along with the 
rapidity of an arrow. A variety of 
sturgeon (Acipenser h-uso) found in the 
Caspian and Black Sea is also called 
beluga. 

BE'LUS. See Babylonia ; Babel. 


BELVEDERE (bel'Ye-der). In 
Italian architecture, the uppermost 
story of a building open to the air, at 
least on one side, aud frequently on all, 
for the purpose of obtaining a view 
of the country and for enjoying cool 
air. A portion of the Vatican, in which 
several of the most important statues 
in the world are preserved, has this 
name. 

BELVOIR CASTLE. The seat of 
the Duke of Rutland. It is situated 
in Leicestershire, about 7 miles from 
Grantham. The present castle dates 
from 1808, hut there has been a castle 
here since about 1100. 


BELZO'NI, Giovanni Battista. An 
enterprising traveller. Bom at 
Padua In 1778, and died at Gato, 
Africa, 1823. In 1803 he emigrated to 
England, where, being endowed with 
an almost gigantic figure and com- 
mensurate strength, he for a time 
gained his living as an athlete. In 
181.5 ho visited Egypt, where ho made 
a hydraulic machine for Mehemet All. 
He then devoted himself to the explo- 
ration of the antiquities of the country, 
being supplied with fimds by Salt, 
the British Consul-General. He suc- 
ceeded in transporting the bust of 
Memnon (Rameses II.) from Thebes 
to Alexandria, from whence it came 
to the British Museum ; explored the 
great temple of Rameses II. at Abu- 
Simhel : opened the tomb of Seti I., 
from which he obtained the splendid 
alabaster sarcophagus bought by Sir 
John Soane for £2000 ; and he also 
succeeded in opening the second (King 
Chephren’s) of the pyramids of Gizeh. 
He afterwards visited the coasts of 
the Red Sea, the city of Berenice, 
Lake Moeris, the Lesser Oasis, etc. 
The narrative of his discoveries and 
excavations in Efypt and Nubia 
published in 1821) was received wi^ 
general approbation. He died during 
a projected journey to Timhuctu. Sfs 
original drawings. The Tombs of the 
Kings, were published by his widow, 
at London, in 1829. 


BELU’CHISTAN. 

TAN. 


Sec Baluchxs- 


BBM, Joseph. A Polish general, 
bom at Tamow, in Galicia, in 1795, 
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died at Alei^o 1850. His first service 
was in the French expedition a^inst 
Russia in 1812. He served in the 
Polish tfrmv in the revolution of 1830, 
after which he proceeded to Pans, 
where for the next sixteen years he 
continued to reside, occupying himself 
partly with political schemes and 
partly with scientific pursuits. In 
1848 he joined the Hungarian army, 
and in the following year obtained 
several successes against the Austrians 
and Russians ; but after the defeat at 
Temesvar he retired into Turkey, 
where he embraced Mahommedanism 
and was made a pasha. 

BEMBECID.^ (bes'i-de). A family 
of wasp -like hymenopterous insects 
with stings, mostly natives of warm 
countries, and known also as Sand- 
wasps. The female excavates cells in 
the sand, in which she deposits, to- 
gether with her eggs, various larvoe 
or perfect insects stung into insen- 
sibility, as support for her progeny 
when hatched. They are very active, 
fond of the nectar of flowers, and 
delight in sunshine. Bombex is the 
typical genus of this family. 

BEMBO, Pietro. Celebrated Italian 
scholar, born at Venice in 1470, died 
1547. At Venice he became one of a 
famous society of scholars which had 
been established m the house of the 
rinter Aldus Manutms. In 1512 ho 
ecame secretary to Leo X., after 
whose death he retired to Padua. He 
was next appointed histonoCTapher to 
the Republic of Venice, and librarian 
of the library of St. Mark. Pope Paul 
III. made him a cardinal in 1539, and 
soon after conferred on him the bishop- 
rics of Gubbio and Bergamo. The 
most important of his works are . 
History of Venice from 1487 to 1513, 
written both in Latin and Italian ; 
Le Prose, dialogues m which the rules 
of the Italian language are laid down ; 
Oh Asolam, dialogues on the nature 
of love ; and Le Rime, a collection of 
sonnets and canzonets. 

BEM'BRIDGE BEDS. In geology, 
a fossiliferous division of the Oligoccne 
strata, principally developed at Bem- 
bridge, in the Isle of Wi^ht, consisting 
of marls and clays resting on a corn- 
act, pale-yellow or cream-coloured 
mestone, called Bembridge lime- 
stone. Their most interesting feature 
is the occurrence in them of mam- 
malian remains, such as Palseotherium 
and Anoplotheriiim. 

BEMERSYDE. An estate in Ber- 
wickshire which until recently was 
the residence of the Haig family. 
Earl Haig of Bermersyde took his 
title from here. 

BEN (Heb., “ aon.») A prepositive 
syllable signifying in composition 


son of," found in many Jewish 
names, as Bendavid, Bemasaer, etc. 
Bem, the plural, occurs in several 
modern names, and m the names of 
many Arabian tribes. 

BEN. A Gaelic word signifying 
mountain, prefixed to the names or 
many mountains in Scotland north of 
the Firths of Clyde and Forth ; as> 
Ben Nevis, Ben MacDhui, etc. 

BEN, OIL OF. The expressed oil 
of the ben-nut, the seed of Moringa 
pterygosperma, the ben or horse-radish 
tree of India. The oil is inodorous,, 
does not become rancid for many 
years, and is used by perfumers and 
watchmakers. 

BENARES (be-na'rez ; in Skt., 
Vdrdnasi). A town in India, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,. 
administrative headquarters of a 
district and division of the same name, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, from 
which it rises like an amphitheatre, 
presenting a splendid panorama of 
temples, mosques, palaces, and other 
buildmgs with their domes, minarets, 
etc. Fine ghauts lead down to the* 
river. It is one of the most sacred 
places of pilgrimage in all India, being 
the headquarters of the Hindu re- 
ligion. To die at Benares is the 
^atest happiness for a Hindu, as ho 
is then sure of admission into heaven. 
There is a constant influx of pilgrims 
into the city, and many of the Hindu 
princes and men of wealth have a 
town residence here. 

Buildings. The principal temple is 
dedicated to Siva, whose sacred sym- 
bol it contains. The temple of the 
goddess Annpuma is known to Euro- 
peans as the cow-temple, and was 
built about 1721. Altogether there are 
over 1600 temples, a considerable 
number of these having been built 
after the establishment of the BritMi 
power. The chief mosque is a splendid 
structure, built by Aurangzib on an 
elevated situation, forming with the 
observatory the most conspicuous 
buildings of the city. Benares is the 
seat of Government and other colleges, 
and of the missions of various societies. 
The colleges include the Queen’s Col- 
lege and the Sanskrit Collie, the 
latter founded by Warren Hastings, 
and there are numerous schools, be- 
sides those beloxi^g to the missionary 
societies. A Hindu tmiversity has 
recently been established at Benares. 
Among modem buildings in the Euro- 
pean style are the town hall, the 
Prince of Wales* Hospital, and the 
Government College. Benares is an 
important railway Junction, and a 
large steel railway bridge crosses the 
j river. The town carries on a large 
trade in the produce of the district and 
in English goods, and has mnnufae- 
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tures of silks, shawls, embroidered i which two of them were condemned to 


cloth. Jewellery, etc. The population 
is 206,315. The commissionership or 
diyision has an area of 10,431 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 4,809,478, of 
whom 76*53 per cent depend on 
agriculture. — The state has an area of 
875 sq. miles, and a pop. of 362,700. 
— Cf. E. B. Havrefl, Benares, the 
Sacred City, 

BENBEC'ULA. An island of Scot- 
land, in the Outer Hebrides belonging 
to Inverness-shir^ and lying between 
North and South Uist, separated from 
the former by a sound 3| miles wide, 
from the latter by a channel only 4 
mile broad and dry at low water. It is 
circular in shape, about 8 miles In 
diameter, low, flat, and barren, with 
innumerable small lochs and inlets of 
the sea. A good deal of land has been 
brought under cultivation, and the 
people aro chiefly supported by agri- 
culture, stock-rearing, and Ashing. 
Pop. 1182. 

BEN^BOW, John. An English ad- 
miral, born at Shrewsbury in 1653, 
died 1702. The son of a tanner, he is 
said to have run away to sea w'hen 
apprentice to a butcher. In 1678 he 
became master’s mate on board a 
man-of-war, and so distmguished him- 
self that he was promoted to be master 
on board another, both vessels being 
actively engaged against the Barbary 
pirates. He appears to have again 
served on board merchant vessels 
from 1681-6, and he is said to have 
shown the utmost skill and gallantry 
in beating off a pirate -vessel when in 
command of a ship of his own in the 
Levant trade. He re-entered the navy 
in 1689, icceived rapid promotion, 
and was engaged in various affairs of 
importance. He took part in the un- 
fortunate action off Beachy Head and 
in the glorious battle of La Hogue. 
He was for some time employed in 
protecting the English trade in the 
Channel, which he did with great 
effect, and in making attacks on St. 
Malo and other places on the French 
coast ; and in 1695 he was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral. 

In 1701 he sailed to the West Indies 
with a small fleet, and in August of 
the following year he fell in with the 
French fleet under Du Casse, and 
attempted to close with it and bring 
on a general action, but was not well 
supported by some of his captains. 
While in chase of the French a chain- 
shot carried away one of his legs. At 
this critical instant, being most dis- 

acefolly abandoned by several, of 

e captains under bis command, who 
urged nim to rfve up the pursuit, the 
French fleet effected its escape. Ben- 
bow, on his return to Jamaica, brought 
the delinquents to a court martial, by 


be shot ; and they were shot, some 
time after Benbow himself had died 
of his wounds, Nov., 1702. • 

BENCH. The dais or elevated part 
of a court-room where the judges sit. 
Hence the persons who sit as judges. 
The King*s or Queen's Bench, in 
England, was originally a court In 
which the sovereign eat m person, and 
which accompanied his household. 
The bench of bishops, or Episcopal 
bench, is a collective designation of the 
bishops who have seats in the House 
of Lords. 

BENCHERS. In England, senior 
members of the Inns of Court who 
have the entire management of their 
respective inns, the power of punish- 
ing barristers guilty of misconduct, 
and the right to admit or reject can- 
didates for the Bar. 

BENCH MARK. A mark used by 
surveyors. It is a fixed point, serving 
as a datum line from which other 
measurements can be made or checked. 
Bench marks aro used in tidal obser- 
vations. The mark of the Ordnance 
Survey takes the form of a broad 
arrow. 

BEN COOXEN (Du., Benkoelen). A 
seaport of Sumatra, on the S.W. 
coast. The English settled here in 
1685, and retained the place and its 
connected territory till 1825, when 
these were ceded to the Dutch in 
exchange for the settlements on the 
Malay Peninsula : since then Bcn- 
coolen has greatly declined. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

BEND. In heraldry, one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, containing a 
third part of the field when charged 
and a fifth when plain, made by two 



Bend 


lines drawn diagonally across the 
shield from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base point. The bend sinister 
differs by crossing in the opposite 
direction, dlagonalh^rom the sinister 
chief to the dexter base. 

BENDER'. A town and fortress In 
Bessarabia, on the Dniester. Its com- 
merce is important, and it carries on 
some branches of manufacture. Taken 
by the Soviet forces from the Ru- 
manians in April, 1019, it was re- 
captured later. Pop. 31,698. 
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BENDER *ABBAS. A seaport of | 
S. Persia, opposite the Island of I 
Ormuz. •Pop. 10,000. | 

BEN'DIGO (for a time called SAND- 
HURST). A flourishing city of Vic- 
toria, Australia, about 100 miles 
N.N.W. of Melbourne, an important 
railway and gold-mining centre. It 
contains a handsome pile of pubho 
buildings, fine town hall, law-courts, 
banks, hospital, benevolent asylum, 
mechanics* institute (with a library of 
15,000 volumes), a theatre, numerous 
places of worship, botanic gardens, 
etc. It is lighted with gas and elec- 
tricity, and well supplied with water. 
Besides gold-mining, which employs 
4000 to 6000 miners, iron-founding, 
making of railway rolling-stock, coach- 
building, stone-cutting, tanning, vine- 1 
growing, etc., are carried on. Pop. 
33,690. 

BENEDIC'ITE (Lat., bless ye.*’) 
The canticle in the Book of Common 
Prayer in the morning service, also 
called the Song of the Three Holy 
Children : “ O, all yo works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord.” It comes 
from the Septuagint version of Daniel. 

BEN’EDICJT. The name of fifteen 
Popes, the first of the name succeeding 
to the papal chair on the death of 
John III. in 574. The first deserving 
of notice is Benedict IX., who suc- 
ceeded John XIX. in 1033, being 
placed on tbe papal throne as a boy 
of twelve years. His licentiousness 
caused him to bo ignominiously ex- 
pelled by the citizens, who elected 
Sylvester III. Six months after he 
regained the ascendency, and excom- 
municated Sylvester ; but finding the 
general detestation too strong to per- 
mit him to resume his chair, sold it to 
John Gratianus, who assumed the 
title of Gregory VI. There was thus 
a trio of Popes, and the emperor, 
Henry III., to put an end to the 
scandal, deposed all the three. He 
died in 1054. 

Benedict XIII. A learned and weU- 
disposed man, originally Cardinal 
Orsini and Archbishop of Benevento, 
became Pope in 1724. He bestowed 
his confidence on Cardinal Coscia, who 
was unworthy of it, and abused it in 
gratifying his avarice. He died in 
1730, and was succeeded by Clement 
XII. — Benedict XIV., Prospero Lam- 
bertini, bom at B<fiogna in 1875, died 
1758, a man of superior talents, pas- 
sionately fond of learning, of historical 
researches, and monuments of art. 
Benedict XIII. made him, in 1727, 
Bishop of Ancona ; in 1728 cardinal, 
and in 1732 Archbishop of Bologna. 
In every station he fulfilled his duties 
with the most conscientious zeal. Ho 
succeeded Clement XII. in 1740, and 
showed himself a liberal patron of 


literature and science. He was tho 
author of several well-known religious 
works. — Benedict XV., Giacomo della 
Ohiesa, Pope, bom at PegU, near 
Genoa, on 2l8t Nov., 1854. Ordained 
to the priesthood in 1878, he was for a 
long time closely connected with Car- 
dinal RampoUa. Ho was appointed 
CJonsultor of the Holy Office in 1901, 
Archbishop of Bologna in 1907, was 
made a cardinal in May, 1914, and 
elected Pope on 3rd Sept., 1914, Pope 
Benedict was an opponent of modern- 
ism in religion. He died 22nd Jan., 
1922. 

BENEDICT, ST. The founder of the 
first religious order in the West ; bom 
at Nursia, m the province of Umbria, 
Italy, A.D. 480, died 543. In early 
youth he renounced the world and 
passed some years in solitude, acquir- 
ing a great reputation lor sanctity. 
Being chosen head of a monastery, 
his strictness proved too great for the 
monks, and he was forced to leave. 
The rule for monks, which ho after- 
wards drew up, was first introduced 
into the monastery on Monte Cassino, 
in the neighbourhood of Ntmles, 
foimded by him. His Regvla Movui^ 
Chorum, in which he aimed, among 
other things, at repressing the h- 
regrular lives of the wandering monks, 
gradually became the rule of all the 
Western monks. Under his rule tho 
monks, in addition to- the work of 
God (as he called prayer and the read- 
ing of religious writings), were em- 
ployed in manual labour, in the in 
stmetion of the young, and in copying 
manuscripts, thus preserving many 
literary remains of antiquity. See 
Benedictines. 

BENEDICT, Sir JuUus. Pianist and 
composer, born at Stuttgart 1804, 
died at London 1885. He took up his 
residence in England in 1835, and was 
knighted in 1871. Principal works ^ 
the operas of The Oypsy*8 Warning^ 
Undine^ St. Cecilia, and The Lily of 
KiUamey, based upon Dion Boucl- 
cault’s play The Colleen Baton, which 
m its turn was founded on Gerald 
Griffin’s novel The Collegians. 

BENEDICTINE. A liqueur pre* 
pared by tho Benedictine monks of 
the abbey of F6camp, in Normandy, 
consisting of spirit (fine brandy) con- 
taining an infusion of tho juices of 
plants, and said to possess digestive, 
anti -spasmodic, and other virtues, 
and to have prophylactic efficacy in 
epidemics.. It has been made in the 
same way since 1510. 

BENEDICTINES. Members of tho 
most famous and widely -spread of alt 
the orders of monks, foimded by 
Benedict of Nursia (480-543) at Monte 
Casino, about half-way between Rome 
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and Naples, in 528. No religious order 
lias been so remarkable for extent, 
wealth, and men ol note and learning 
as the Benedictines. Among the 
branches of the order the chief were 
the Cluniacs, founded In dIO at Clugny 
in Burgundy ; the Cistercians, foun- 
ded in 1098, and reformed by St. 
Bernard in 1116 ; and the Carthusicms 
from the Chameuse, founded by 
Bi*uno about 1080. The order was 
Introduced into England about 600 



by St. Augustine of Canterbury, and 
a ^eat many abbeys, and all the 
cathedral priories of En^and, save 
Carlisle, belonged to it. Their habit 
consists of a loose black gown with 
large wide sleeves, and a cowl on the 
head ending in a point The Bene- 
dictines have produced many vfduable 
literary works, and in the seventeenth 
century some of them were the most 
distin^shed scholars of the Homan 
Catholic Church. The fraternity of 
St. Maur, founded in 1618, had in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
180 abbeys and priories in France, 
and acqnircd fame by means of its 
learned members, such as Mabillon 
and Montfaucon. They published the 
celebrated chronological wortc, L*Art 
■de Verifier les Dates^ besides, others. 
There are a anall number of Bene- 
dictine houses in Britain, including an 
abbey cmd college at Fort-Ausmstus, 
Scotlandr— Bibliogbaphy : P. H61- 
yot, Mctymnadre de Ofdres BdigUva : 
F. A. Qasquet, Sketch of the Life and 
Missiim of St, Benedict ; £. L. Toon- 


ton, The English Black Monks of St, 
Benedict (2 vols.) ; Cardinal Newman, 
The Mission of the Benedvdi^ Order ; 
B. Destrde, Les BSnedictins, 

BENEDICTION. See Blessing. 

BENEDIG'TIJS (Lat., “blessed.’*) 
The song of Zacharias (Luke, i., 68-79) 
introduced into the Book of Common 
Prayer in the morning service. 

BEN'EFICE. An ecclesiastical liv- 
ing : a church endowed with a revenue 
for the maintenance of divine service. 
Vicarages, rectories, perpetual cura- 
cies, and chaplaincies are termed bene- 
fices, in contradistinction to dignities, 
such as bishoprics, etc. The bene- 
ficiary system plays an important part 
in the organisation of the evangelical 
churches on the Continent and of the 
State church of England. In the 
United States benefices are almost 
unknown. 

BENEFICIARY. Person who re- 
ceives the benefit or income from a 
property, although not the legal 
owner. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. See Build- 
ing Societies and Fbiendly So- 
cieties. 

BENEl^ Eduard. Czech statesman, 
bom in 1884, be became a lecturer on 
sociology and economics at Prague 
Umvereity. Later he went to Paris 
where he helped to organise the 
Czecho-Slovaks into a nation. When 
Czecho-Slovakia came into existence 
he was chosen as Foreign Minister 
and later as Premier. Ho was still 
Foreign Minister In 1932. My War 
Memories (English translation) ap- 
peared in 1928. 

BENEVEN'TO. A city of Southern 
Italy, the see of an arcnbishop. In a 
province of same name, on a hill be- 
tween the Rivers Sabato and Galore, 
occupying the site of the ancient 
Beneventum, and largely built of its 
rums. Few cities have so many re- 
mains of antiquity, the moat perfect 
being a magnificent triumphal arch of 
Trajan, built In 114. The cathedral 
is a building of the twelfth centu^ In 
the Lombaird-Saracenio style. Pop. 
36,962. — The province has an area of 
834 sq. miles, and a pop. of 266,980. 

BENEV’OLENCES. A means of 
raising money by forced loans or con- 
tributions, first adopted by Edward 
IV., and employ%d freauently down 
to the time of Jiunes I. 

BENF1ELD61DE. An urban district 
or town of England, Durham, 13 
miles south-west of Gateshead, on the 
Derwent, not ftur from Consett. Pop. 
(1931), 9193. 

BENGAL (ben-gfllO. A name for- 
merly given to one of the three ** pre- 
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sidencles ” of British India which fruits the principal food of the popn- 
included the whole of British India lation* there may bo noted amonsr the 
except what was imder the governors agric^tnral products indigo, opium, 
of MacR’as and Bombay. Afterwards cane-sugar, tobacco, betel, cotton, ana 
in this sense the term had no adminla- jute. Tea is extensively grown In some 
trative meaning except as regards the places, more especially in the Dar- 
army. By Bengal is now usuallv jeeling district. Cinchona is cultivated 
understood the Presidency of Bengal, in Darjeeling and elsewhere. The 
the most important of the local gov- forests cover an area of about 12,000 
emments of British India. It com- sq. miles, the principal forest trees 

8 rises the deltas and lower valleys of being the s^ on the Himalaya slopes, 
ae Ganges. It extended north to sdl and teak in Orissa. Wila fl-uimalH 
Nepal and Sikkim, west to the United are most numerous in the Sundarbans 
and Central Provinces, south to the and Orissa, snakes being remarkably 
Bay of Bengal, east to Eastern Ben- abundant in the latter district. The 
gal, its great divisions being the principal minerals are coal, iron, and 
Presidency (Calcutta, etc.), Bhagal- salt. Coal is worked at Raniganj, in 
pur, Patna, Burdwdn, Chota Nagpur, Burdwan district, where the seams 
and Orissa. In 1905 the divisions are about 8 feet in thickness, and iron 
Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahl in the district of Birbhdm, in the same 
were disjoined, and with Assam be- division. Salt is obtained from the 
came the lieutenant-governorship of maritime districts of Orissa. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. In 1912 Manufactures. The principal manu- 
the Presidency was reorganised, and factures are cotton piece-goods of 
a new province — that of Bihar and various descriptions, jute fabrics, 
Orissa — formed, Assam being nxade a blanketing, and silks. Muslins of the 
separate province under a chief Com- most beautiful and delicate texture 
missioner. The area of Bengal is now were formerly made at Dacca, but the 
about 76,843 sq. miles, the population manufacture is almost extinct. The 
46,695,536, or with the native states breeding of silk -worms is carried on 
of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera, the more largely m Bengal than in any 
area is 82.277 sq. miles, and the pop. other part of India, and silk -weaving 
50J22,55(). IS a leading industry in many of the 

Physical Features. As a whole districts. The commerce, both internal 
Bengal consists of plains, there being and external, is very large. The great 
few remarkable elevations, though it bulk of the trade passes through Cal- 
ls surrounded with lofty mountains, cutta. The chief exports are oplxim, 
It is intersected in all directions by jute, indigo, oil-seeds, tea, hides and 
rivers, mostly tributaries of Its two skins, and rice ; the chief import is 
great rivers the Ganges and Brahma- cotton piece-goods. Internal com- 
putra, which annually, in June and munication is rendered easy by a 
July, inundate a large part of the very complete railway and canal 
region. These annual inundations system, while the boat trade on the 
render the soil extremely fertile, but river is, for magnitude and variety, 
in those tracts where this advantage quite unique in India, 
is not enjoyed the soil is thin, seldom The people are mainly of Hindu 
exceeding a few inches m depth. The race, but there is a certain proportion 
Sundarbans or Sunderbunds (from of Santals and others of different race, 
being covered with the sunder tree). Nearly 24,000,000 are Mahommedans 
that portion of the country through in religion, and about 20,380,000 pro- 
which the numerous branches of the fcss Hinduism. The dialects sp^en 
Ganges seek the sea, about 150 miles are Bengali in Bengal proper, Hindi 
from E. to W. and about 160 miles in Patna division, and Urlya in Orissa, 
from N. to S., is traversed in all The first rudiments of education are 
directions by watercourses, and inter- usually given in the primary schools 
spersed with numerous sheets of that have been developed out of the 
staraant water. The country is sub- native schools, and are now connected 
jeot to grreat extremes of heat, which, with Government. There are also a 
added to the hunoiidity of its surface, number of secondary and superior 
renders it generally unhealthy to schools established by Government, 
Europeans. The seasons are distin- including eight Government colleges. 
^Bhed by the terms hot (March to The highest educational institution is 
June), rainy (June to October), and the Calcutta University, the chief 
cold (the remainder of the year). The function of which is to examine and 
most unhealthy period is the latter confer degrees. The population of 
part of the rainy season. The heavi- Bengal, beyond the capital, Calcutta, 
est rainfall occurs in Darjeeling, the and its suburbs, is Isjrgely rural, 
annual average amounting to over History. The first of the East India 
100 inches ; elsewhere it is generally Company’s settlements in Benfi^ 
not over 50 inches. Besides rice and were made early in the seventeenth 
other grains, which form along with I century. The nse of Calcutta dates 
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from the end of the same century. 
The greater part of Bengal came into 
the hands of the East India Company 
in consequence of Clive's victory at 
Plassy in 1757, and was formally ceded 
to the Company by the Nabob of Ben- 
gal in 1765. Chittagong had previ- 
ously been ceded by the same prince, 
but its government imder British ad- 
ministration was not organised till 
1824. Orissa came into British hands 
in 1803. In 1858 the country passed to 
the Crown, and since then the history 
of Bengal has been, on the whole, 
one of steady and peaceful progi*ess. 
— Bibliography : Ramosachandra 
Datta, Brief History of Ancient and 
Modem Bengal ; C. Stewart, The 
Hibtory of Bengal ; L. S. S. O'Malley, 
Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, Sikkim ; S. 
Reed (editor). The Indian Year -hook 
(annual). 

BENGAL, BAY OF. That poition 
of tho Indian Ocean which Ues be- 
tween Indian and Farther India, or 
Burma, Siam, and Malacca, and may 
be regarded as extending south to 
Ceylon and Sumatra. It receives the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Irra- 
waddy. Calcutta, Rangoon, and 
Madras are the most important towns 
on or near its coasts. 

BENGAL HEMP. Set SUNN. 

BENGA'LI. One of the vernacular 
languages of India, spoken by about 
42^00,000 people in Bengal, akin to 
Sanskrit and written in characters 
that are evidently modified from the 
Devandgari (Sanskrit). Its use as a 
literary language began in the four- 
teenth century with poetry. Large 
numbci’s of Bengali books are now 
published, as also newspapers. A 
large number of words are borrowed 
from Sanskrit literature. 

BENGAL LIGHT. A kind of fire- 
work often used for signalling by night 
at sea, producing a steady vivid blue- 
coloured flame. 

BENGEL (beng'l), Johann Albrecht, 
A German theologian, bom in 1687, 
died in 1752. He rendered good ser- 
vice by his criticism of the text of the 
New Testament, and his Gnomon 
Novi Tesiamenti has passed through 
many editions, and is still of value. 

BEN'GHAZI (ancient Hesperides, 
later Berenice, modem Berber). A 
town of Libya, North Africa, capital 
of the Italian colony Cyrenaica. Pop. 
33,700. 

BENOUELLA (ben-gd'ld). A* town 
of Portuguese West Africa, capital of 
Benraella district. Situated on the 
coast, on a bay of the Atlantic, in a 
charming but very unhealthy valley. 
It was founded in 1617, was formerly 
an important centre of the slave- 


trade, €«id has now an export trade 
in rubber, hides, ivory, wax, gum, 
etc. It is the terminus of a railway 
that crosses the Continent t# Beira, 
passing through the Belgrian Congo, 
and Modesia, and controlled by ttie 
Portuguese, Belgian, and British 
authorities. The final link was 
opened in 1932. Pop. 6000. — For 
Benguella district see Angola. 

BENHA. A town of Egypt, on the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, an im- 
portant railway junction. Pop. 
28,626. 

BENI (ba'nS). A river. South 
America, State of Bolivia. It rises in 
tho eastern slopes of the Andes, and 
after a course of 900 miles joins tho 
Mamor6 to form the Madeira, which 
flows into the Amazon near Serpa. 

BENICARLO'. A Spanish town on 
the Mediterranean, province of Cas- 
tellon ; the place of export of well- 
known red wines sent to Bordeaux to 
bo mixed with clarets, or to England 
to bo manufactured into port. Pop. 
8000. 

BENI-HASSAN. A village of Middle 
Egypt, on tho east bank of the Nile, 
remarkable for tho grottoes or cata- 
combs in the neighbourhood, supposed 
to have formed a necropolis for the 
chief families of the city, Hermopolis, 
on the opposite bank, and exhibiting 
interesting paintings, etc. 

BENMSRAEL. Native Jews of 
India, dwelling mainly in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay and known formerly 
by the name of " Shanvar Telia ” 
(Saturday Oil-Pressers). Their re- 
ligion is a modified Judaism, and they 
are supposed to be a remnant of the 
ten tribes. Their numbers amount to 
some 10,000. 

BENI-MZAB. a race or tribe of 
Berbers that dwell in the Sahara near 
its northern border and recognise tho 
supremacy of the French. They 
number about 60,000 of whom 15,000 
are in the town Ghardaya. They are 
of peaceful habits, and numbers of 
them are employed in Algiers in 
various occupations. 

BENIN', A negro country of West 
Africa, on the Bight of Benin, extend- 
ing along the coast on both sides of 
the Benin River, west of the lower 
Niger, and to some distance inland. 
The chief town ^ Benin, situated 
about 50 miles from the coast, and 
consisting of clay-built houses. Benin 
is now British and belongs to Southern 
Nitreria. The country is well wooded 
and watered, and rich in vegetable 
productions. Cotton is indigenous, 
and woven into cloth by the women, 
and sugar-oane. rice, yams, etc., are 
grown. The religion is Fetishism, and 
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human sacrifice used to be common. 
There Is a considerable trade in palm- 
oil, etc., and a road now runs from the 
Forcadt* estuary to Benin. 

BENIN, BIGHT OF. Part of the 
Gulf of Guinea, W. Africa, which 
extends into the land between the 
mouth of the River Volta and that 
of tho Nun. 

BENI-SAF\ A seaport of Algeria, 
department Oran, exporting large 
quantities of iron-ore. Pop. 11,819. 

BENI-SUEF\ The capital of a 
province of the same name in Middle 
Egypt, situated on the left bank of 
the Nile. 63 miles from Cairo, and 
having tne chief trade of the Faiyum 
Valley. It has cotton-mills and ala- 
baster quarries, and an inmortant 
annual market ; pop. 39,595. Tho 
province has an area of 423 sq. miles, 
and a pop. In 1927 of 606,830. 

BENIT'IER. or BENATU'RA. A 
stone font or vase for containing holy 
water, usually placed in a niche m the 
chief porch or entrance of a Roman 
Catholio church, sometimes in one of 
the pillars close to the door. Into 
which tho members of the congrega- 
tion on entering dip the fingers of tho 
right hand, and then cross themselves. 

BENITOITE. A rare mineral first 
described by Louderback in 1907, 
occurring in schists In California. It is 
colourless to blue, and its hardness 
allows of its uso as a gem. It is a 
barium titanium silicate, and is the 
only known representative of the 
hignest class of symmetry in the 
trigonal system of crystal forms. 

BENJAMIN. Same as Benzoin 
(q.v.). 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. A Jewish 
rabbi, born In Navarre in the twelfth 
century, chiefly known by his Itiner- 
ary. a record of his journey through 
Italy, Greece, Palestine, Persia, and 
other parts of Asia, as well as Egypt 
and Sicily. He died in 1173, and his 
notes, under the title of Massaot, were 
first published in Hebrew at Constan- 
tinople in 1543. English translation by 
M. N. Adler in 1907. 

BENKULEN. A seaport of S. W. 
Sumatra. 

BEN LO'MOND. A mountain of 
Scotland, in Stirlingshire, on the east 
shore of Loch Lomond, rising to a 
height of 3192 feetMind ^ving a mag- 
nificent prospect of the vale of Stir- 
lingshire, the Lothians, the Clyde, 
Ayrshire, Isle of Man, hills of Antrim, 
etc. 

BEN MAC-DHUI, or BEN MUICH- 
DHUI (-mik-dd'i). The second highest 
mountain in Scotland, situated in the 
south-west of Aberdeenshire, on the 


borders of Banffshire, forming one of 
a cluster of lofty mountains, among 
which are Brae-rlach, Coimtoul, and 
Cairngorm. Height, 4296 feet. 

BENNE (ben'e) OIL. A valuable 
oil expressed from the seeds of SesA- 
mum indicum, much cultivated in 
India, Egypt, etc., and used for the 
same purposes as olive-oil. Also called 
aesamum od and gingeUy oU. 

BENNET. See Avens. 

BENNETT, Arnold. English nove- 
list and dramatist. He was born 
at Shelton, near Hanley, 27th May, 
1867, and became a law student 
there. Later he moved to London 
and became a journalist, working a« 
such from 1893 to 1900, part of the 



time as editor of Woman. In 189S 
he published his first novel, A Man 
from the Norths and in 1902 he made 
a name with Anna of the Five Towns, 
He followed this up with A Great 
Man, The Old Wives* Tale ; and the 
trilo^ : Hilda Lessways, Clayhanger, 
and These Twain. Other successes 
were Helen of the High Hand, The 
Card, The Regent and a volume of 
short stories called The Matador of 
the Five Towns. These books deal 
with life in the five towns of the 
Potteries, thinly disguised by tho 
author, and stand as his best work. 
They portray the conditions there 
with a vivid fidelity that stamps him 
as a master of his art. London is 
mainly the scene of his later works, 
which, although books of considerable 
power, lack the vitality of the 
earlier ones. They include The Pretty 
Lady, Elsie and the Child, Riceyman 
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Stem, Lord Raingo and The Grand 
Babylm Hotel. 

Bennett was also a keen student 
of the theatre. He wrote The Great 
Adventure, an adaptation of his novel 
Buried Ahve, and other plays, and 
with E. Knoblock was responsible 
for Milestones and Mr. Prohack. He 
wrote a good deal of dramatic 
criticism and in his later years articles 
on a variety of subjects for the press. 
He died 27th March, 1931. Two 
stories. Dream of Destiny and Verms 
Rising from the Sea, were published 
posthumously in 1932. 

BEN 'NETT, James Gordon (senr.). 
An American journalist, bom in 
Banflshire, Scotland, 1795, and edu- 
cated at Aberdeen. He emigrated to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, m 1819 as a 
teacher, and went thence to Boston 
as a proof-reader. In 1822 he went 
to New York, and, after bemg con- 
nected with various papers, started 
the New York Herald m 1835. By 
his enterprise and not very scrupulous 
conduct of the journal it speedily oe- 
came an enormous success, its yearly 

g roflt at his death being estimated at 
rom a half to three quarters of a 
million dollars. It was the first paper 
which published a daily money article 
and stock lists. The expedition of 
Stanley to Africa, in 1871, in search 
of Livingstone was projected and 
supported by Bennett, who, however, 
died in the following year. 

BENNETT, James Gordon (junr.). 
Son of the preceding, American 
journalist, bom at New York 10th 
May, 1841, died at BeauUeu-sur-Mer, 
France, 14th May, 1918. When his 
father died in 1872 he assumed con- 
trol of the New York Herald, m the 
management of which he had already 
taken an active part smee 1866. He 
was a man of much originality. One 
of his greatest ventures was to com- 
mission Stanley to find Livingstone, 
whom everyone beheved to be dead. 
In conjunction with the London 
Daily Telegraph, he financed Stanley’s 
Congo Expedition in 1874, and in 
1879 fitted out the Jeannette Polar 
Expedition. With John W. Mackay 
he established the Commercial Cable 
Company in 1883. He was an ardent 
supporter of the idea of the Channel 
Tunnel, but opposed the scheme of the 
Panama Canal. A great friend of 
France, and a supporter of the Anglo- 
French Alliance, he lived chiefly in 
Paris, or on board his yacht. He mar- 
ried in Sept., 1914, and died four 
years later. 

BENNETT, Riohard Bedford. Cana- 
dian politic!^, bom 3rd July. 1879, 
in New Brunswick, he practised as 
a lawyer theire. In 1897 ho moved 
to Calgary and soon became a member 


of the legislature of Alberta. In 1911 
he entered the Dominion House of 
Commons as a Conservative. In 1917 
he was Director of NatlonaF Service 
and in 1921 Minister of Justice in the 
Coalition Government. In 1926 he 
was for a short time Mmister of 
Finance, and in 1927 he was chosen 
loader of the Conservative party. In 
July, 1930, he became Prime Minister, 
and as such he attended the Imperial 
Conference in London in Oct. 1930. 

BENNETT, Sir William Sterndale. 
English composer, born in 1816 at 
SheflOeld, where his father was or- 
ganist; became pupil of the Royal 
Academy in 1826, studying under 
Cipriani Potter, Crotch, and Lucas, 
and afterwards Moscheles. By the 
advice of Mendelssohn, whose friend- 
ship he had gained, he studied in 
Leipzig from 1836 to 1838, and his 
performances and compositions were 
held m high esteem by the younger 
German musicians, and especially by 
Schumann. ALftor a period spent in 
teachmg, conducting, and composing, 
he was appomted professor of music 
at Cambridge m 1856, and he was 
knighted in 187 1. He was too entirely 
doininated by Mendelssohn’s influence 
to do great original work. He is best 
known by his overtures, the Naiads 
and Parisina ; his cantatas. The 
May Queen and Woman of Samaria ; 
and his little musical sketches, Lake. 
Millstream, and Fountain. He died 
in 1875. 

BEN NE'VIS. The most lofty 
mountain in Great Britain, in Inver- 
ness-shire, immediately east of Fort- 
William and the openmg of the Cale- 
donian Canal, at the south-western 
extremity of Glenmore. It rises to 
the height of 4406 feet, and in clear 
weather yields a most extensive pro- 
spect. An observatory was established 
on its summit in May, 1881, by the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, but 
was closed in 1904. 

BENONI. A town in the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, 20 miles east of 
Johannesburg. It is an important 
gold-mining centre. Pop. (1921), 
47,641 (14,483 white). 

BENSHr. See Banshbk. 

BEN SOIL Arthur Christopher, 
LL.D., C.v.O. Born in 1862, son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbuir. 
He was a master at Eton from 1885 
to 1903. Since t915 he has been 
mebster of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. He has written many volumes 
of essays, including The Thread of 
Gold, From a College Window, and 
Beside StiU Waters, as well as editing 
the letters of Queen Victoria. He 
died in 1925. 

BENSON, Edward Frederio. Bom 
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in 1867, Bon of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He has written many 
clever novels of which the earliest 
was D(^o (1893) ; others amonK them 
are Tne Angel of Pain (1906), Sheaves 
U907), The Osbornes (1910), David 
Blaize (1916), and Across the Stream 
(1919). He has also written the auto- 
biographical Our Family Affairs, and 
in 1932 appeared a book on Charlotte 
Brontd. 

BENSON, Edward White. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born at 
Birmmgham on 14th July, 1829, the 
son of a manufacturing chemist, and 
was educated there and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated with distinction m 1852, and was 
elected a Fellow. He was a master at 
Rugby, and became the first head- 
master of Wellington College in 1859. 
In 1876 he was appointed Bishop of 
Truro, and in 1883 he was enthroned 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No 
Archbishop of Canterbury since the 
Reformation,” it has been declared, 
“ exercised such an Influence outside 
the British Isles as he did,” while he 
was ever active in matters that con- 
cerned the Church at home and the 
nation at large. He laboured success- 
fully on behalf of the reform of Church 
patronage and discipline, and in de- 
fence of all Church interests, being a 
zealous opponent of Welsh dis- 
establishment. While visiting W. E. 
Gladstone, he died suddenly at morn- 
ing service in Ha warden Church, 11th 
Oct., 1896. Many writings came from 
the archbishop’s pen, the most im- 
portant being a work on Cyprian : 
His Life, Times, and Work (1897), 
and another entitled The Apocalypse : 
an Introductory Study (1900). A 
biography was published by his 
eldest son. Dr. A. O. Benson (q.v.). 

BENSON, Sir Frank R. Actor- 
manager, was born in 1858. He was 
educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, where he was a dis- 
tin^ished athlete. He founded the 
well-known repertoire company which 
bears his name. He has been respon- 
sible for twenty-six of the annua! 
Shakesiieare Festivals at Stratford- 
on-Avon. He was knighted in 1916, 
and in 1930 Issued his Memoirs, 

BENSON, Robert Hugh. Bom 1871, 
died 1914, son of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He became a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
1903. He wroty several novels and 
books of short stories. The Light 
Invisible, The Sentimenialists, and 
The Necromancers belM among them. 
He also wrote The Religion of the 
Plain Man and Confessiona of a 
Convert. 

BENTHAM (ben'tham), George. 


English botanist, nephew of Jeremy 
Bentham, bom 1800, died 1884, Ho 
was privately educated, early attached 
himself to botany, and, having re- 
sided in Southern France (where his 
father had an estate) from 1814-26, 
he published In French (1826) a work 
on The Plants of the Pyrenees and 
Lower Languedoc. Having returned 
to England he studied law, and on 
this subject, as well as logic, he de- 
veloped original views. Finally, how 
ever, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to botany, was Iom con- 
nected with the Horticultural Society 
and the Linnsean Society, and from 
1861 onwards was in almost daily 
attendance at Kew, working at de- 
scriptive botany from ten to four 
o’clock as a labour of love. Along 
with Sir J. D. Hooker he produced the 
great work of descriptive botany. 
Genera Plantarum ; another great 
work of his was the Flora Australi- 
ensis (in 7 vols.). His Handbook of 
the British Flora is well known. 

BENTHAM (beu'tham), Jeremy. 
English jurist and moral philosopher, 
born at London in 1748 ; educated 
at Westminster and Oxford ; entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1763. He was called 
to the Bar, but did not practise, and, 
having private means, devoted him- 
self to the reform of civil and criminal 
legislation. A criticism on a passage in 
Blackstone^s Commentaries, published 
under the title A Fragment on Govern- 
ment (1776), brought him into notice ; 
and It was followed by many works, 
of which the more important were: 
The Hard Labour Bill (1778), Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation (1780), 
A Defence ofUsury (1787), Introduce 
lion to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation (11%^), Discourses on CivU 
and Penal Legislation (1802), Treatise 
on Judicial Evidence (1813), Paper 
Relative to Codification and Public 
Instruction (1817), and the Book of 
Fallacies (1824). Deontology, or the 
Science of Morahty was published 
after the author’s death by his disciple 
Sir J. Bowring, who also edited Ben- 
tham’s collected works in 11 vols. 
(1838-43). His mind, though at once 
subtle and comprehensive, was char- 
acterised by something of the Colerid- 
goan defect In respect of method and 
sense of proportion ; and he is there- 
fore seen at his best in works that 
underwent revision at the hands of 
his disciples. Of these M. Dumont, 
by his excellent French trandations 
and rearrangements, secured for Ben- 
tham at an early date a European 
reputation and influence. 

In England James Mill, Homilly, 
John Stuart Mill, Burton, and others 
of independent genius have been 
among ms exponents. Bentham’s aim 
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hi life was the reform of legislation. 
In ethics he must be regarded as the 
founder of modern utilitarianism ; in 
polity and criminal law he anticipated 
or suggested many practical reforms ; 
and ms whole influence was stimu- 
iating and humanising. His standard 
of ethical judgment he expressed in 
the famous phrase : “ The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.** 
He died in London, 6th June, 1832, 
leaying his body for dissection. His 
remains are to be seen at University 
College, London. See Utilitakian- 
ISM. — Bibliography : Dictionary of 
Naiional Biography (article Beniham); 
C, M. Atkinson, Jeremy Bentham: 
His Life and Work ; Sir Leslie 
Stephen, The English Utilitarians. 

BENTINCK*, Lord WiUiam Charles 
Cavendish. Second son of the third 
Duke of Portland, bom in 1774. He 
served in Flanders, in Italy under 
Suwarov, and in Egypt ; was Gover- 
nor of Madras 1803-5 ; and com- 
manded a brigade at Coruima. In 
1810 he was British plenipotentiary 
and commander-in-chief of the troops 
in Sicily ; and in 1813 headed an 
expedition into Catalonia. In 1814 
he endeavoured to stimulate a revolt 
against the French in Italy and took 
ossession of Genoa. The same year 
e returned to England and entered 
Parliament. In 1827 he was sent to 
India as Governor -General. Many 

wholesome measures marked his ad- 
ministration, which lasted till 1835, 
when he returned and became member 
of Parliament for Glasgow. He died 
in 1839. 

BENTINCK*, Lord WilUam George 
Frederick Cavendish. Son of the 
fourth Duke of Portland, bom in 
1802. He entered the army, but 
quitted it to become private secretary 
to (banning, and m 1827 entered Par- 
liament. Up to 1846 he was a warm 
adherent of Sir Robert Peel, but in 
that year came forward as leader of 
the Protectionists in the House of 
Commons, abandoning the turf, where 
he had long reigned supreme. With 
the assistance of Disraeli he main- 
tained this position for two years, and 
though often illogical, and sometimes 
unscrupulous in his statements, he 
nevertheless commanded much atten- 
tion by the vigour and earnestness of 
his oratory and deportment. He died 
in 1848. 

BENTXEY, Richard. Great English 
classical scholar and critic, bom near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1662. At the 
age of fourteen he entered St. John*s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1680. In 1682 he be- 
came a master of Spalding School, and 
in the foHowing year was appointed 


tutor to Dr. Stiilingfleet*s son. He 
lived in Dr. Stillingfleet*s house from 
^683 to 1689, studying deeply, and 
accompanied his pupil to Oxford. In 
1684 he took his M.A. degree at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1689 at Oxford, where 
two years later he won immediate 
reputation by the publication of his 
epistle to Mill on the Greek Chronicle 
of Malalas. Dr. Stihingfleet, having 
been raised to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, made Bentley his chaplain, and 
in 1692 a prebendary in his cathedral. 
The same year ho delivered the first 
series of the Boyle Lectures, his sub- 
ject being A Confutaiion of Atheism. 
In 1694 he was appointed keeper of 
the royal library at St. James*s 
Palace, and in 1696 came into resi- 
dence there. 

Two or three years after began his 
famous controversy with the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, ofterwaids Earl of 
Orrery, about the genuineness of the 
Gixjek Epistles of Phulans, an edition 
of which was published by Boyle, 
who was then at Ciirist Church, Ox- 
foid. In this dispute Bentley was 
completely victorious, though the 
greatest wits and cntics of the age, 
i including Pope, Swift, Garth, Atter- 
bury, Aldrich, Dodwoll, and Conyers 
Middleton, cn,me to Boy]e*8 assistance. 

[ Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles 
I of Phalaris appeared in 1699 — “ a 
monument of controversial genius ** 
— “ a storehouse of exact and pene- 
tratmg erudition.** In 1700 he was 
presented to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and from this 
period until 1738 ho was at feud with 
the Fellows of that college. A lawsuit, 
which lasted more than twenty years, 
was decided against him, but his 
opponents were unable to caiTy out 
the sentence depriving him of his 
mastership. In 1711 ho published an 
edition of Horace, and in 1713 his 
Bemarks on a late Discourse of Free- 
thinking, by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 
a reply to Anthony Collins, the deist. 
He was appointed regius professor of 
divinity in 1716. In 1726 ho pub- 
lished an edition of Terence, and of 
Phsedrus. He meditated an edition 
of Homer, but left only notes. In 
Homeric criticism he has the merit 
of having detected the loss of the 
letter “ aigamma ** (a.v.) from the 
written texts. His last work was an 
edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with 
conjectural emendations (1732). He 
died in 1742, and w^ interred in the 
college chapel. Bentley was one of the 
peat classical scholars of Europe, and 
his influence is not ovenyet exhausted. 
— Bibliography : J. H. Monk, Life 
of Richard Bentley ; Sir R. C. Jebb, 
BenOey (in EMlish Men of Letters 
Series) ; A. T. Bartholomew Richard 
BenfUv : a Bibliography of His Works. 
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BENU£, or DINUE (ben'U-&» bin'u-a: ! 
“ Mother of Waters**). A river of ] 
Africa, the greatest tributary of the 
Niger, %hich it enters from the east 
about 250 miles above its mouth. Dr. 
Barth came upon the river in 1851, 
and its course was partly traced by 
Dr. W. Balfour Baikie, but its source 
was only reached (by Flegel) in 1883. 
It Is an important waterway for 
Northern Nigeria during a great part 
of the year. 

BENWELL AND FENHAM. An 
urban district of England, forming a 
western suburb of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BENZALDEHYDE, or BITTER- 
ALMOND OIL (C.H,CHO). A col- 
ourless, oily liquid with a strong, 
rather pleasant odour. It occurs as 
a glucoside in oil of bitter almonds, 
from which source it can be obtained 
by heating for some time with dilute 
alkali or acid. If left exposed to air, it 
gradually solidihes and is transformed 
into benzoic acid. The substance is 
important, as it is used in the pre- 
paration of many dyos and also in 
perfumery. 

BEN*ZENE, or BENZOL (C,H.). A 
liquid hydrocarbon is obtained by 
fractional distillation of coal-tar. It 
may bo obtained pure by distilling 
one part benzoic acid with three parts 
lime. Benzene is a colourless, highly- 
refractivo, volatile liquid boiling at 
80 4® 0.. and melting at 5*4® C. It 
burns with a very smoky flame, and 
has a characteristic rather agreeable 
odour. Commercial benzene, 90 per 
cent benzol, contains thiophene, car- 
bon disulphide, and other Impurities, 
which can be removed by various 
methods. Benzene is an exceedingly 
important hydrocarbon ; it constitutes 
a valuable solvent for a number of 
organic substances, e.g, rubber, lacs 
for linoleum manufacture, fats, oils, 
and varnishes. It is also used in the 
preparation of compounds such as 
nitrobenzene, aniline, artificial in- 
digo, dyes, and as a motor fuel. 

BENZERTA. See Bizerta. 

BENZIDINE, or n-AMINODIPH£- 
NYL (NH,C,H 4 — C,H,NH,). A white 
solid prepared from nitro -benzene by 
treating: it with sodium hydroxide 
and zinc dust, distilling off any 
aniline formed, and warming the re- 
sidue with hydrochloric acid. Ben- 
zidine is classed as a basic sub- 
stance, that is, informs sedts readily 
with mineral acids, and it resembles 
aniline in many respects. Large 
quantities of the substance are manu- 
factured for the preparation of benzi- 
dine dyes, which form the most Im- 
portant class of dyes in use. 

BENZO'IC ACID. An acid found in 
gum-benzoin and other resins, from 


which it is extracted by heating either 
alone or with calcium hydroxide. It 
is prepared in quantity from toluene, 
a nydroccu'bon occurring along vrith 
benzene in coal-tar and other tars. 
Benzoic acid is a white erystalline 
solid melting at 121® O. It is soluble 
in water, and its vapour has an irri- 
tating odour. The acid is used in 
medicine, in the textile industry, as a 

S reservative for various foods, and in 
tie treatment of tobacco. 

BENZOIC ETHER, or ETHYL 
BENZOATE. A colourless, oily Uquid, 
with a pleasant aromatic smell, is 
obtained by distilling together four 
parts alcohol, containing about 3 per 
cent of hydrochloric acid gas, and two 
of benzoic acid. It belongs to the 
class of organic compounds, the esters, 
a scries of compounds formed by the 
union of an organic acid with an 
alcohol. 

BEN ZOIN, or GUM BENZOIN (Ar. 
luhan jdwi, “Javanese incense**). A 
solid, brittle, vegetable substance, 
the concrete resinous juice flowing 
from incisions in the stem or branches 
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of the Styrax Benzoin, a tree 70 or 80 
feet high, nat. ord. Styracaceee. In 
commerce several varieties are dis- 
tinguished, of which the yellow, the 
Siam, the amygdaloidal — the last con- 
taining whitish teatrs of an almond 
shape — and Sumatra firsts are the 
finest. It is imported from Siam, 
Singapore, Bombay, and occasionally 
from Calcutta. The pure benzoin 
consists of two principal substances, 
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viz. a resin and an acid termed ben- 
zoic (q.v.). It has little taste, but its 
smell is fragrant when nibbed or 
heated, and it is used as incense in 
the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Churches. It is insoluble in water, but 
soluble m alcohol, in which form it is 
used as a cosmetic and m pharmacy. 

BENZOL (‘zOr). See Benzene. 

BEN'ZOLINE. A name of liquids 
Similar to benzene, and obtained from 
petroleum. 

BENZOPHENONE, or DIPHENYL 
KETONE (C,H,CO— C.HJ. A colour- 
less crystalline solid of low meltmg- 
point, m.p. 42“ C. It can be prepared 
from calcium benzoate by distUling it, 
or from benzene by treating with 
benzoyl chloride. Benzophenone be- 
longs to the class of compounds known 
in organic chemistry as the ketones. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL (C,H»CH,OH). 
A colourless, pleasant -smelling Uqmd 
prepared either from toluene or from 
bemaldehyde. It is almost insoluble 
in water, and is used industrially in 
the preparation of vanous perfumes. 

BE'OWULF. An Anglo-Saxon epic, 
the only existmg MS. of which belongs 
to the eighth or nmth centuryi and is 


in the Cottonian Collection (British 
Museum). From internal evidence it 
is concluded that the po^ in its 
essentials existed prior to tm Anglo- 
Saxon colonisation of Britain, and that 
it must be regarded either as brought 
to Britain by the Teutonic mvaders 
or as an early Anglo-Saxon translation 
of a Damsh legend. From the allusions 
m it to Christianity^ however, it must 
have received considerable modifica- 
tions from its origmal form. It re- 
coimts the adventures of the hero 
Beowulf, especially his delivery of the 
Danish kingdom from the monster 
Grendel and his equally formidable 
mother, and, lastly, the slaughter by 
Beowulf of a fiery dragon, and his 
death from wounds received in the 
conflict. The character of the hero 
is attractive through its noble sim- 
plicity and disregard of self. The 
poem, which is the longest and most 
important in Anglo-Saxon literature, 
is in many points obscures and the 
MS. is somewhat imperfect. — Biblio- 
graphy : C. G. Child, Translation of 
Beowulf ; J. Earle, 2'/ie Deeds of 
Beowulf, Morley, English Writers 
(vol. i.) ; W. J. Sedgcfleld, Beowulf ; 
H. Pierguin, Le Po^me Anglo-Saxon 
de Beowulf U912). 
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